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Motes of Recent Exposition 


Tue third volume of the DicTIONARY OF THE 
Biste has been issued, and a copy has been sent 
for review. It contains 896 pages, while vol. ii. 


_ contained 870, and vol. i. 863. Its first word is 


- 
et 
i 
aol 

Y 


a 


A 


Kir, its last PLerapEs. 
Paul’s travels to illustrate Professor Findlay’s 


There is a map of St. 


article PauL; and a double-page plate of Jewish 
coins to illustrate Professor Kennedy’s article 
Money. The articles chiefly illustrated in the 
text are Lamp, Music, and Pitrar. There is 
also a full-page engraving of the Moabite Stone. 


After Jesus Curist (the glory of this book, as 
befitting) the greatest biographies are those of 
Paut and Perer, and both are found in this 
volume. The former is written by Professor 
Findlay of Headingley College, Leeds, the latter 
by Dr. Chase, Principal of the Clergy School in 
Cambridge. Other biographies of some length 
are Lot by Professor Driver, Mary by Professor 
Mayor, Moszs by Professor Bennett, and NERO 
by Professor Cowan. With the article on Moses 
Professor Bennett has been singularly successful, 
for it is a most difficult subject. Mr. Bennett has 
also written the article on Moas, and given the 
most exact and complete account of the MoaBITE 
Stone that probably exists. 


But there is no need that we should enumerate 
the articles. The greater are not more faithful 
Vou. XII.—1. 


than the less, though they are likely to attract 


more attention, and even the greater cannot all 
be named. It is enough to say that the geograph- 
ical work—mainly by Professor Ramsay, Sir 
Charles Warren, and Colonel Conder—is of more 
importance than usual in this volume, and that 
within the limits of this volume fall some of the 
greatest subjects in Biblical Theology, the subject 
of the Law, for example, of which the Old Testa- 
ment portion has been written by Dr. Driver, and 
the New Testament portion by Dr, Denney. 


One volume yet remains, and with it un- 
doubtedly some of the finest work in all the 
Its first article will be PLERoma by 
Soon after will be found a great 


Dictionary. 
Professor Lock. 
article on Hebrew Poetry by Professor Budde, 
after that, PRaver by Canon Bernard of Salisbury, 
PREDESTINATION by Professor Warfield, PRIESTS 
AND Levires by Professor Baudissin, PROPHECY 
by Professor A. B. Davidson, PRopiTiaTion by 
Professor Driver, who will also write SABBATH and 
Son or Man, Psatms by Professor W. T. Davison, 
PsycHotocy by Professor Laidlaw, REDEMPTION 
by Professor Adams Brown, who will also write 
SALVATION, REGENERATION by Professor Bartlet, 
ReELicion by Principal Stewart, RomMAN EMPIRE 
by Professor Gwatkin, Sacririce by Professor 
Paterson, SATAN by Principal Whitehouse, SEMITES 
by Professor M‘Curdy, Sepruacint by Professor 


. 
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Nestle, SERMON ON THE Mount by Professor 
Votaw, Surp by Admiral Blomfield, Stn by Canon 
Bernard, Sinar by Professor Rendel Harris and 
Mr. Chapman, Sotomon by Professor Flint, Son 
or Gop by Professor Sanday, and many more. 


The first of our Lord’s miracles, according to 
St. John, was the turning of water into wine at 
Cana of Galilee. And the second was the healing 
of the nobleman’s sick son, which was also wrought 
at Cana of Galilee. The identity of place is an 
obvious link of connexion between the two. But 
in his new volume of Sermons, published by 
Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, Canon Winterbotham 
endeavours to show that to St. John’s mind these 
two ‘signs’ had a far more important connexion 
than that. 
he believes, of a moral and spiritual character. 
He feels that St. John would not otherwise have 
recorded them or placed them first in his series of 
seven. For he did not select his seven at random. 


They had a connexion or sequence, 


Canon Winterbotham has discovered two notes 
that are common to these two miracles. The first 
In St. Mark’s Gospel and else- 
where we discover an occasional sign of distress, 
it is St. John that 
records the plain expression of unwillingness with 
which Jesus began that long series of miracles 
which led Him on to notoriety, to conflict, to 
crucifixion—the three stages of His martyrdom. 
It was at the beginning that this unwillingness was 
shown. ‘For, if a man is at all unwilling to 
embark upon any course of action—a course, I 
mean, from which there is no turning back—it is 
at the beginning that he will manifest his re- 
luctance. Afterwards, if he be a true man, he 
will not express unwillingness to do what has to 
be done, although an occasional sign of impatience 
or distress will be likely to escape him.’ 


is unwillingness. 


or of a holy impatience; 


‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ It is 
the language, says Canon Winterbotham, of 
grieved expostulation. For He knew she loved 


Him tenderly, though not wisely. She was “put- 
ting Him under constraint to do that from which : 
He most shrank, and the constraint was all the 
more irresistible that it was so gentle, so humble. 
‘How many men there have been whose woman- 
kind have placed them in the most false positions, — 
and compelled them to take the most fatal steps, and 
all with the pleasantest of smiles, with the gentlest 
of entreaties, with the most disinterested motives!’ _ 
In the days that came after, when the prophecy 
was fulfilled that ‘a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also,’ Canon Winterbotham thinks 
that its pain was partly due to the recollection 
that she herself had started Him upon that career 
of miracles which could have no ending but the 
cross. 

The note of unwillingness is clear enough in 
the first miracle. In the second it is found in 
the expostulation, ‘Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe.’ It is an expostulation that 
could scarcely have been addressed, Canon 
Winterbotham thinks, to the distracted father, 
whose only answer would still be the broken 
cry, ‘Sir, come down ere my child die.’ It was 
not addressed to the father, nor scarcely to any- 
one then present, but, as it were, to us. ‘Out 
of this page of the gospel story our Lord looks 
upon us as One who does not know what to do, 
as One who sees Himself forced to begin at the 
wrong end, as One who caz control the powers 
of nature and arrest the course of disease, but 
cannot alter the perversity, the ignorance, the 
foolishness of the men for whom He cares. He 
demands your sympathy and mine. He vouch- 
safes to let us into the secret of His embarrass- 
ment, His sorrow. He bids us see in what a 


false position He—the Saviour of the world—is 
placed.’ 


The second note which Canon Winterbotham 
finds common to these two miracles he calls 
humanity. Later, however, he calls it indulgence, 
and indulgence is what he means. He means 
that in both these miracles our Lord is seen 


nites and al pd or combs 


, 


ae that our Lord hae no 
onal sympathy with these merry-makers. 
yuld much rather they enjoyed themselves in a 
tter and higher way. And yet He supplied 


them with more wine, and wine of a more gener- 


ous vintage than they could afford. 


‘He came,’ says Canon Winterbotham (whose 
words must be quoted verbatim for a moment, so 
delicate if not impossible is the situation he has 
raised), ‘He came to reveal the Father to the 


world, He came to save our souls, to die for 
them upon a Cross: 


He began His miracles by 


_ giving more and better wine to a company of 


_ people who were thinking of anything édw¢ their 
-souls—who were eating and drinking and making 


as He listened to the 
and all the 
well-known sounds of harmless merriment and 


merry! Dear Lord! 
laughter, and the buzz of voices, 


frank enjoyment, did He not smile and sigh at 


once, to think how easy it is to make these 
children of men happy, if one has the wherewithal 
—to make them happy, much as the bird is 


happy on the bough, or the beast in its stall: 


how difficult it is to make them happy in any 
higher and more enduring sense? Did He not 
smile and sigh at once to think that He who 
came to preach the Cross, who came to give 
eternal life to as many as believed in Him, should 


have to begin by replenishing the wine-cups of’ 


the children of the bride-chamber ?’ 


The greatest snare of the preacher is the desire 
to be original. The greatest snare of the theo- 
logian is to speak of Christ as if He were alto- 
And when 
these snares lie together, as they often do, it is 


gether such an one as ourselves. 


i | prehending the work that He had to do. 


He accomplishments. 


in the prophetic succession. 


But originality is one of the least of human 
No great preacher was ever 
The Hebrew prophet had to eschew 
originality as if it had been sin. He had to be 
He had not only to 
utter the things which God gave him to utter, 
but he had to utter the same things as the 
prophets who went before Him. St. John knew 
that Caiaphas was a prophet when he said that 


original. 


it was expedient for one man to die for the 
people, not merely because one man did die, but . 
because Isaiah and all the prophets had prophesied 
so aforetime. Caiaphas was a prophet because he 


was in the succession. 


The only lawful originality is the preacher’s self. 
It is the only originality that the poet has—the 
preacher in verse. Did not Shakespeare find all 
his matter in books that were written before him? 
And Burns? After showing the extent to which 
Burns drew upon the store of the past, just as 
Shakespeare did for his material, Mr. Henley adds, 
‘He cannot fairly be said to have contributed 
anything to it except himself.’ 


This was the originality of our Lord Himself. 
Our manuals of Christian Evidence used to con- 
tain a chapter on Christ’s originality. And as we 
read we felt the ground slipping away from be- 
neath us. Saying after saying had been traced to 
some earlier preacher and had to be given away. 
And it never was impressively shown that Christ 
Himself remained. He was not original as the 
modern preacher craves to be. Like Caiaphas 
He was in the succession, If Caiaphas said it 
was expedient that one man should die, Jesus 
said the Son of Man came to give His life a 


ransom for many. ‘In the highest plane of human 
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life,” says Mr. Drummond in his new Kerr Lecture, 
‘in the highest plane of human life, to the cravings 
of the human heart after God and the truth about 
God, what Jesus contributed, His most original 
gift, that which imparted a new vitality to all that 
had ever been said before, was Himself. But 
then it follows that His teaching could not but 
be original. The personality gave it character and 


power.’ 


So Jesus becomes our example in His preach- 
ing as well as in His life. There are three 
features of His preaching, says Mr. Drummond, 
that are of fundamental importance. They are 
Repetition, Accommodation, and Progress. 


The most striking example of Repetition which 
Mr. Drummond mentions is the Sermon on the 
Mount. For he believes that what St. Matthew 
gives was delivered on one occasion, and what St. 
Luke gives was partly a repetition of St. Matthew’s 
given on some other occasion, and partly new 
matter given on the same or on some third 
occasion. And why not? Our Lord’s ministry 
covers three tracts of country and three great 
stretches of preaching. First there is the public 
ministry in Jerusalem and Judea, told by St. 
John ; next a similar ministry in the far north, on 
both sides of the Sea of Galilee, told by all the 
Synoptists ; and then a ministry south of the Sea 
of Galilee, and covering both sides of the river 
Jordan. 
in one place the teaching of another? 


What was to hinder our Lord repeating 


And if in the examples of repeated teaching 


_ or work there are striking resemblances, who will 


wonder at that? Who would be surprised to find 
two very similar cases in a physician’s diary? In 
the recent Spanish-American War, two Spanish 
fleets were destroyed by two American fleets, the 
one at Santiago in the West Indies, the other at 
the other side of the world, in Manilla Bay of the 
Philippines, and under the extraordinary con- 
ditions that in the one case no life was lost on 


the American side, and in the other only one. 


there is nothing offensive in Mr. Drummond’s 
use of it. 
pains to make His purpose clear, His influence 
tell. Mr. Drummond quotes from Dr. Robert- 
son’s German Student Life: ‘Explain to me 
Hegelianism, Hermann.’ ‘You could not under- 
stand it, Louisa.’ ‘Nay, say rather that you are 
not able to explain it; for it seems to me that 
what one understands himself, he ought to be able 
to explain to another.’ ‘Yes, to one who can 
also understand; I could not explain it,. for 
instance, to a crow!’ ‘No, but one crow could 
explain it to another crow, if he understood it 
himself. They seem to understand each other’s 
cawing when their college meets in the ploughed 
fields.’ Christ became man for this among other 
things that He might explain God to us, and He 
was able to do it so that we understood. He 
would explain, for example, that God is love, and 
He gave not a definition of love, but a concrete 
example. ‘Herein is love—that God sent His 
Son to be the propitiation.’ 


Christ accommodated Himself to all, outcast 
and Pharisee alike, that He might do the best for 
them that was possible. And Mr. Drummond 
believes it is the missing of this principle of 
accommodation that has caused Tolstoy to run 
‘Sell all that thou hast’ 
was good for the rich young ruler, because riches 


into his extravagances. 


was the one thing that came between him and 
eternal life. But the ties of home or the delights 
of study may mean far more to another man, and 
that is what he may be asked to sacrifice for 
Christ. 

But the third is the most important of these 
three features of Christ’s teaching—the progressive 
unfolding of the truth. In spite of all difficulty 
as to date, duration of ministry, or even sequence 
of event, Mr. Drummond believes that we can 
trace the progress of Christ’s teaching and see it 
pass from point to point. In the earlier part the 
keynote is the Kingdom of God. Then in the 


Accommodation is an unsavoury word. But i 


He simply means that Christ took | 


ae ee ee Se 


ee 


Se 


he ere the ae of the Se 
them into the inevitable issue of His 
the Crucifixion. Last of all come the 


. Matthew’s Gospel. 


It seems that the doctrine of the Atonement is 
not now preached as it used to be. 
_ confesses to God that 


Tennyson 


Our little systems have their day, 
: ms They have their dey. and cease to be. 


What are these little eaten? Are they the 
_ doctrines of Christianity? And is the great doc- 
_trine of the Atonement one of them? 
centre of all belief to our evangelical fathers. 
But other truths have come to the front in our 
_ day—the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
_ man, the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, our 
-Lord’s conception of the Kingdom of Heaven. To 
the Atonement, says Professor Adeney, preachers 
in this country make but meagre reference; 
preachers in America, says Dr. Munger, often 
leave it untouched. Has the doctrine of the 
Atonement had its day and ceased to be? 


It was the 


Professor Adeney says (and Dr. Munger agrees 
with him) that the neglect of the doctrine of the 
Atonement is due to the difficulty of understand- 
ing it. Men do not deny the fact of the Atonement, 
but they despair now of finding a working theory 
of it. So they preach the fact and leave the 
theory alone. 
fact that is treated in this way, isolated from 
thought, detached from any system of related 


But, says Professor Adeney, a 


facts, unexplained and unjustified, sinks into 
Its bare affirmation is no better than 


It gradually 


neglect. 
the statement of a dead dogma. 


intellectual cowardice. 
Plime aeoey 


ocalyptic scenes, crowding the closing pages of 
} ment. 


Wileciotoe is eee oa is due to our i 
We must recover a work-— 


wie 7 
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Sometime last year the editor of the Christian — 
World requested seventeen representative theo- _ 
logians to write down their theory of the Atone- 


What they wrote appeared week by week 
in the Christian World, and now the seventeen 
articles have been republished by Messrs. James 
Clarke in a single convenient volume under the 
title of Zhe Atonement in Modern Light. Three 
of the seventeen theologians are Continental : 
Professors Fréderic Godet of Neuchatel, Adolf 


Harnack of Berlin, and Auguste Sabatier of Paris. 


Three are American: Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, and Dr. T. T. Munger. 
The rest are British: Dean Farrar of Canterbury 
and Dean Fremantle of Ripon, Professor Adeney 
of New College, London, Principal Cave of 
Hackney, Professor Dods of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Forsyth of Cambridge, Dr. Horton of London, 
Dr. Hunter of Glasgow, Mr. Campbell of Brigh- 
ton, Mr. Silvester Horne of Kensington, and Mr. 
Bernard Snell of Brixton. They may not be 
representative of the Churches. Perhaps we could 
scarcely have expected that. But they are repre- 
sentative of theology. Between Dr. Hunter and 
Dr. Cave there is room for almost every shade of 
opinion on the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
almost every shade of opinion is expressed here. 
If it is possible to find a modern working theory 
of the Atonement, we should find it in this book. 


The word Atonement has two meanings, both 
of which are found in our Authorized Version. 
In Ro 511 it signifies reconciliation, in the margin 
of Job 33% it signifies the means of reconciliation. 
The difference of meaning arises from the deriva- 
tion. 
which meant harmony. To set two persons at 
onement was to reconcile them. When the word 


There was an Old English word, onement, © 
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atonement was taken from that idea it meant 
reconciliation. But meantime a verb ‘atone’ had 
sprung up, with the sense of appease or make 
amends. And when atonement was taken directly 
from that verb, it expressed not the reconciliation 
itself, but the means by which the reconciliation 
was effected. The latter is the sense in which the 
word is now used in theology. When we speak 
of the doctrine of the Atonement, we speak of she 
means by which Christ restored the broken 
harmony between God and man. This was the 
way in which the editor of the Christian World 
understood the word when he invited his repre- 
sentative theologians to describe their doctrine of 
the Atonement. And this was the sense in which 
they all responded, except one. 


Dr. Hunter of Glasgow does not believe in the 
Atonement. He does not believe that there is 
anything to atone for. Without saying so, he uses 
the word throughout in the old and obsolete sense 
of harmony. And he says that as the harmony 
between God and man has never been broken, 
there is no room for an atonement, there is no 
room even for a reconciliation. ‘The race of 
mankind,’ he says, ‘has never been more one with 
God than it is to-day. 

In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all 
is theory, not fact. The Christian doctrine of 
Atonement is not bound up with any such un- 
scientific and unhistorical positions. It is the 
rise, not the fall, of man with which the study of 
history makes us acquainted.’ 


Dr. Hunter does not say that we are all in 
perfect harmony with God. But in so far as we 
are out of harmony he says that that is due to our 
imperfect development. Complete harmony is 
effected through self-development and self-realisa- 
tion. There is no need for an atonement for sin, 
since no man has sinned. Professor Harnack 
says, ‘Christianity is the religion of redemption, 
because it is the religion of forgiveness.’ But Dr. 
Hunter sees nothing in man to forgive. ‘The 


sense of sin,’ he says, ‘is not the sign of degenera-_ 


tion, but of a moral uprising.’ There is no need 


of reconciliation and no room for Atonement. 


‘There is no other way of Atonement than the 
way of obedience—every man’s free obedience to 
the Divine laws of his being and life.’ 


All the rest believe in the forgiveness of sins. 
And what is much more remarkable, all the rest 
believe that in some way or other the forgiveness 
of sins depends on Christ. The doctrine of ‘free 
forgiveness,’ as it is called, is not the doctrine of 
any of these writers. Dr. Horton used to say, 
though he has retracted it in this article, and the 
Dean of Canterbury still says, that we cannot trace 
the connexion between Christ and the forgiveness 
of sins, or, in other words, that we have the fact, 
but cannot discover the theory of the Atonement. 
But all hold that Christ made an atonement, that 
He lived and died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures. 

Now, if we may consider these seventeen 
representative theologians sufficient to cover all 
the varieties of belief in our day regarding the 
Atonement, there are just three ways of stating 
the connexion between Christ and the forgiveness 
of sins. The forgiveness of sins follows im- 
mediately upon repentance. 
agreed upon that. 


Probably we are all 
Very well, we repent as soon 
as we see that God loves us. And it is in the life 
and especially the death of Christ that we see that 
God loves us. That is the first way. 


Mr. Snell says that the work which was given 
Christ to do was the manifestation to men of the 
love of God. When He did that He became our 
Redeemer. The service, says Professor Harnack, 
which Christ rendered for sinners during His 
mission had the single object of convincing them 
that forgiving Love is mightier than the Justice 
before which they tremble. ‘God is love,’ he 
says; ‘He has always been Love, and will remain 
so. The consolation of the gospel of Jesus 
consists in this, that He has revealed unto us God 


a 


nad mcnerks 


Christ’s revelation of the love of God was by 

sans of His life, but chiefly by means of His 
death. His death has no separate significance, 
however. Its supreme efficacy lies in the fact that 
it was the end and climax of His life of suffering. 
His death, says Mr. Snell, was the culmination of 
His lifelong obedience, the supreme proof of His 
fidelity to the Father. He made the complete 
sacrifice by doing the will of God ¢o the end. Not 
only in His sufferings, says Dr. Gladden, but also 
in His whole life He reveals God to men. ‘Our 
_ Lord,’ says Dean Farrar, ‘did not speak by any 
_ means habitually, or exclusively, of His death, but 

always represented it as a part of, and in one 


sense the culmination of, His voluntary self- 


™ sacrifice. , 
a 


So then, according to this theory, the power of 
the Cross lies in this, that it is the clearest 
revelation of the love of God to men. Of course 
its suffering and the suffering of Christ’s whole 
life was real suffering. It is not a mere dramatic 
spectacle. Dr. Lyman Abbott says that of all 
theories of the Atonement that which represents 
the crucifixion of Christ as a dramatic spectacle, 
devised to produce an emotional effect upon a 
world of spectators, is the least deserving of 
intellectual or spiritual effect. But it was only 
suffering. There was no vicariousness in it. Mr. 
Silvester Horne expresses the whole theory in an 
unmistakable illustration: ‘One has often said 
of some rake of a son, If he could only look into 
his mother’s heart and see it bleeding and broken ; 
if he could see his sin in the one who loves him 
most and best, how his sin has been her cruci- 
fixion, then he would be overwhelmed in penitence 
and shame, and led to reformation. If the world 


‘ ‘to rf borne sie Him, then it woul 
paid or sacrificed in order 
$ es 


Amongst these representative theologians there 


— 


and come broken-hearted to His love. 
surely the power of the Cross.’ 


‘But that theory does not satisfy evervones 
are some who believe that there is more in the 7 
power of the Cross than that. They do not deny 
the revelation that lies in the sacrifice of Christ. 
But if it were revelation and nothing more, they 
doubt if the world would be redeemed thereby. 
We shall certainly say when we are redeemed that 
we love Him because He first loved us. Butthat 
is not the same as to say we loved Him because 
we saw that He first loved us. 


There is, moreover, this serious objection to the 
theory that the sacrifice of Christ was simply an 
exhibition of the love of God. 
the forgiveness of sin too easy. It seems to make 
sin itself too slight. Now whatever Christ did, 
He did not belittle sin. Mr. Campbell says that 
the sense of guilt is deeper now than ever it was 


It seems to make 


before, and that that is due to the influence of 
Christ. He says that even between the Psalmists 
and the Christian saints there is in this respect a 
great difference. The contrition caused by the 
influence of Christ strikes a deeper note and 
contains a new ingredient. The sorrow for sin 
of the Christian saint manifests itself in a larger 
charity towards others as well as in a keener 
severity towards self. But it is felt that the 
immediate pardon of sin upon the sight of the 
sufferings of Christ could not have produced this 
deeper sense of sin. If pardon may be had at so 
cheap a price, sin is not so exceeding sinful. 
Even the cry of a Hebrew psalmist, ‘ Against Thee 
only have I sinned,’ would become unintelligible 
to a Christian saint ; it might even be described 


by him as morbid self-mortification. 


It is true that God is love and Christ came to 
declare it. But,as Dr. Forsyth puts it, ‘God is 
Love has in the New Testament no meaning apart 
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from the equally prominent idea of righteousness, 
of God as the author and guardian of the moral 
holy law.’ ‘It is an immoral love,’ he says, ‘that 
has no moral hesitation about mercy.’ In the 
way of a ‘free pardon’ of sin there lies the moral 
law of God. To prevent the sinner from lightly 
esteeming his sin, to prevent us all from lowering 
the love of God to a sentimental affection un- 
worthy of even an earthly father, we must believe 
that satisfaction has to be made to the majesty 
and inviolability of the law of holiness. 


For, after all, it is not forgiveness that is the 
first consideration ; it is restoration to righteous- 
ness. In the Cross of Christ, therefore, righteous- 
ness must be as clearly revealed as love. ‘The 
question,’ says Dr. Dods, ‘is not whether God 
desired to forgive, but whether it was possible for 
Him to forgive without at the same time intro- 
- ducing to men’s minds a deeper reverence for 
righteousness. Constituted as men are, mere 
impunity would lead to further transgression, to 
disbelief in the reality of law and righteousness. 
Forgiveness, in order to be safe from abuse, must 
reach men in such a way as shall more deeply 
impress them with the value of righteousness than 
their own punishment would have done.’ 


It might be said that the whole life of Jesus 
being a manifestation of holiness and of com- 
munion with God, would by its exquisite beauty 
awaken a similar desire after righteousness on the 
part of all who witnessed it. But even if that 
were so,—and it is difficult to assert that it is sO, 
in the face of our Lord’s treatment when on 
earth,—still there is something more than that to 
' be done. Says Professor Godet, ‘If this homage 
rendered to the majesty of goodness could exert 
in human hearts a hunger for holiness, it was not 
sufficient to repair the outrage offered to the 
Divine authority by human disobedience, Against 
this disobedience, flaunting itself so shamelessly 
in the world, there was need of a further protest 
than this simple example of a perfectly holy life ; 
there needed a definite repudiation of this revolt 


AS of i es : « 
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of the creature, one which should constitute a 


solemn disassociation from it of the human will. yi 


This decisive condemnation of sin could alone 
restore to the Divine holiness the glory which had 

been obscured and: the authority that had been 

disowned.’ 


So the second theory of the Atonement is that 
the sacrifice of Christ was a satisfaction to anda 
vindication of the outraged moral law of God. In_ 
the striking language of Dr. Forsyth, it is the 
theory that ‘God took the broken law of His 
holiness so much to heart that it entailed the 
obedience in agony and death of the Holy One.’ 


Are all these writers, then, content with that? 
No, it is not personal enough. ‘There is danger 
lest this law of holiness be conceived as absolutely 
impersonal, even as something outside of God to 
which God Himself in Christ had to make restitu- 
tion. That would be a calamity indeed. With 
one bound we should be back at the oldest heresy 
For if the Son of God had to pay a 
penalty to an impersonal law, He might with as 


again. 


much dignity pay it to the Devil, as Origen said 
He did. 


Besides, there is in Scripture a very large 
number of passages which clearly point to a 
change that has to be wrought in God Himself, 
or at least in the attitude of God toward us. 
There is a Greek term which is used five times in 
the New Testament in the sense of rendering God 
favourable (Lk 1818, Ro 374, He 21’, 1 Jn 22 410), 
There are also such moral attitudes attributed to 
God as indignation and wrath. St. Paul even 
speaks of men in their natural condition as 
‘children of wrath.’ Manifestly, then, God has to 
be turned from His wrath. He has to be and is 
changed from displeasure into pleasure. This is 
accomplished in the Cross of Christ. So that, 
while it is never to be forgotten that God Him- 
self set forth Christ to be a propitiation, there 
is a sense in which He Himself is propitiated 
thereby. 


wards man. It is His unchange- 
akes it possible. He is not 
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More serious is the -didiculty that if it is Christ 
‘that makes the satisfaction, then it is with Christ 
that God - is well-pleased, and not with the sinner. 
But to that also the Scripture answer is at hand. 
Christ identified Himself with sinful man, He 
_ condemned sin in the flesh. ‘As the Jewish 
A 4 priest ’—we quote this impressive passage 
from Godet— who, in the Holy of Holies, before 
“the Ark, symbol of the Divine throne, confessed 
the sins of the whole people personified in Him ; 


so Jesus, in communion with the human family of 
~ which He had by the fact of His birth become 
= a member, Jesus, the only righteous, the only One 
_ whose conscience was at the height of the Divine 
holiness, in the deepest depth of His being, con- 
_ demned human sin as God condemned it. By an 

unfathomable prodigy of love He entered into the 

horror of the sins, of which He was each day 

witness, as though He had Himself been the 
responsible author of them; and in the perfect 
union of His conscience with the Divine holiness, 
in this rencontre intime between God and Himself, 
He pronounced the condemnation to death of 
‘human sin, a sentence destined to be ratified later 


by the united conscience of all humanity.’ 


But then, if this is true, the other great step is 
true also. If God made Him to be sin for us, we 
are made the righteousness of God in Him. If it 
is a substitution at all, it is a double substitution. 
He who once saw Jesus under the curse of the 
Law, now sees us in Him free from the curse of 

- the Law. Only, as Christ’s act was a moral one 
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as a stone is unchangeable, His | must look upon his sin with the same se 


Him. | He ae aspires to. 
Godet, & must associate himself oo ba 
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judged sin as God judges it, and pronounced its 


| sentence of death as God Himself pronounces it.” 


For, as the Dean of Ripon says, ‘the effect of 
the Atonement is not primarily to save men from 
punishment and misery and to bring them into 
happiness, but to save them from alienation, and 
to bring them into moral union with the righteous- 
ness and the love of God.’ This vital point is 
strongly and often urged by Professor Sabatier. 
‘It is not enough,’ he says, ‘that Christ dies for 
us, it is also absolutely necessary that, as St. Paul 
says, we die with Him, that our faith and repent- 
ance make redemption actual in our conscience, 
effacing in us, as by a death, the consequences of 
sin, and creating in us, as by a kind of mora? 
resurrection, a new life.’ 


This is the third theory. It seems to enjoy 
all that the first enjoys—the power of Christ’s 
example. It seems to preserve all that the second 
urges—the vindication of the moral law. It adds 
to these God’s personal interest in the Atonement. 
It tells us what the Atonement did for God as 
well as what it did for man. Its chief exponent 
in this volume is Professor Godet of Neuchatel. 

One thing remains. What did this penal sub- 
stitution of Christ consist in? Did He endure an 
exact equivalent of suffering for all our sin? Mr. 
Campbell says, and puts his words in italics, that 
‘every consequence of human sin is felt in the 
experience of Christ.’ 
should it be thought a thing incredible that in a 
three hours’ agony of the spirit of such an one as 


the Divine mercy, Seid ets His ‘pane a f 


Dr. Horton asks, ‘Why. 
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Jesus, something should have been effected which 
would apply to all time, even retrospectively, to 
all the human race with which He was connected, 
to the whole creation in which it took place?’ 
The words of both theologians are carefully 
chosen. They exclude the gross and terrible 
pictures drawn by the imagination of an older 
and still popular theology. But they are needless, 
and perhaps misleading. As Dr. Forsyth expresses 
it, ‘We are now agreeing to see that what fell upon 
Christ was not the equivalent punishment of sin, 
but the due judgment of it, its condemnation.’ 


Was it that punishment for sin which deserved 
Professor Sabatier claims it as a 
special advantage of the ethical or 


to fall on us? 
‘example’ 
theory, that it does not separate the penalty from 
the sin. The sinner bears his own punishment. 
He says that it would be unjust to punish the 
innocent; and, more than that, impossible, for the 
simple reason that an innocent person cannot 
have the conscience of a guilty one. Now, it has 
to be confessed that the idea of the Father having 
punished the Son, is a familiar one in popular 
penal theology. 


He knew how wicked man had been, 
He knew that God must punish sin, 
So, out of pity, Jesus said 

He’d bear the punishment instead. 


But it is only a misrepresentation. It is no more 
essential to the penal theory than to the ethical. 
As Dr. Forsyth reminds us, we must distinguish 
between that which touched Christ’s consciousness 
and that which touched His conscience, between 
that which is penal and that which is penitential. 
The suffering which Christ endured was penal in 
that it was due to sin, but it was not penitential, 


for it was not due to His sin. There is no such 


thing, says Dr. Forsyth, in the moral world as 
substitutionary punishment. We still bear the 
punishment of our sins, and the worst punishment 
we can bear is to see the penalty we brought 


on Christ—whether we see it with faith in a 


saving way, or without faith to our deeper con- 
demnation. 


' placuit,’ says St. Bernard. 


the sufferings which He bore. ‘It is absolutely 
imperative,’ says Mr. Silvester Horne, ‘that we 
should be clear in our minds that the vital and 
effectual factor in the Atonement is not the suffer- 
ings of Christ, but the love and holiness of Christ.’ 
‘The element of reparation in the Death of the 
Cross,’ says Professor Godet, ‘did not consist in 


the unspeakable sufferings which accompanied it. . 


That lay in the silent and absolute submission 
with which they were endured.’ Mere suffering, 
suffering merely undergone, does not reconcile, it 
is suffering accepted as just. ‘The child who 
revolts against its punishment has offered no 


reparation at all.’ 


What did the penal substitution of Christ con- 
sist in? It consisted in His obedience. No doubt 
the obedience of Christ, under the conditions in 
which it was rendered, involved suffering, suffering 
even unto death. The 
wages of sinis death. The sting of the suffering 
‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ The abandonment 


He was made sin for us. 
of sin is alienation from God. 


to which God delivers over the sinner had at that 
moment become Christ’s portion. 

Still, it was not the suffering but the obedience 
that made the restitution. ‘Non mors sed voluntas 
‘There is a vast differ- 
ence,’ says Dr. Forsyth, ‘between suffering as a 
condition of Atonement and suffering as the thing 
of positive worth in it, the thing which gives it its 
value. We are beyond the idea,’ he hopes, ‘that 
there was any saving value in the mere act of 
dying, apart from the spiritual manner of it. It is 
not a mere fact,’ he says, ‘but the person in it, 
that can mediate between soul and soul.’ In 
this, says Professor Sabatier, there lies the vital 
distinction between the sacrifice of Christ and the 
sacrifices of the Law. ‘In the old sacrifices the 
victim is devoted to death contrary to its will; it 
is recalcitrant under the knife of the sacrificer. 
In the sacrifice of Calvary the Victim is not 


But more than that, and of much more practical = 
moment, our Lord’s Atonement did not consist in 
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of Christ for us from the life of Christ in us.’ 


The Audacan Ministery of Fesus. 


How little is known of the first stage of our 


Lord’s ministry! and yet how decisive it proved! | 


It was the first act in the grand sad drama, and 
the earnest of its end. ‘He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.’ Then was tested 
and proved His relation with ‘the Jews’ at the 
centre of their national life. Then were laid the 
foundations of all else that happened at Jerusalem, 
and of all that was done there at the last; and 


_ the issue of that effort was the departure to the 
_ freshness and freedom of the Galilean life and of 


the ministry which we know so well. Yet the 
evangelists who record that ministry make no 
mention of the previous work, and scarcely give 
an intimation of it. Only we are told that ‘when 
Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, He 
departed into Galilee’ (Mt 412, Mk 114, Lk 4"). 
‘He departed,’ but from what place? and where 
had He been, and what had been His work up to 
the time that John was cast into prison? It is 
left untold; yet the same writer records the words, 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together?’ in a narrative 
which has made no previous mention of any work 
at Jerusalem or even of any visits there. These 
are tokens of the larger knowledge present to the 
mind of the evangelist, and of his definite limita- 
tion of purpose. 

It is in the Fourth Gospel, which records later 
scenes in Jerusalem, that we have the mention and 
the estimate of this earlier ministry. Yet even 
there it is given briefly, and in an almost casual 
manner, which scarcely impresses its real im- 
portance. The general account of it is little 
more than the setting of two selected incidents, 
the act and prophecy in the temple, and the 
interview with Nicodemus. It may be useful to 
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offer now some considerations on this general 

account, and hereafter on each of these incidents. 

_ There is nothing accidental in the brief mani- 

festation of the Son of God. Christ presents 

Himself to His people on a deliberate plan, but 

one that judicially adapts itself to the response — 
or the perversity of men. His mission in the 

flesh has the same starting-point as His message 

in the spirit, ‘ beginning at Jerusalem.’ 

He had gathered disciples and confirmed their 
trustful faith by the first miracle, significant of the 
change He came to make, and which, being 
wrought in a family circle, was also a gracious 
farewell to private life. 

‘After this He went down to Capernaum, He, 
and His mother, and His brethren, and His dis- 
ciples : and they continued there not many days.’ 

Having chosen this place to be the centre of 
work in Galilee whenever He should return, He 
proceeded to open His mission to His people at 
the headquarters of the nation, amid the concourse 
and animation of the Passover. Here was the first 
ministry. Its activity and effect are told us, but 
not the details. Passing by the two incidents 
which are related, and leaving them for separate 
treatment, we observe a frequent mention of the 
signs which He did, in ‘beholding which, many 
believed on His name,’ which convinced the more 
candid of the Pharisees that He was ‘a Teacher 
sent from God,’ which impressed also those who 
came from other parts; as later on we read that 
‘when He came into Galilee the Galileans received 
Him, having seen all the things that He did in 
Jerusalem at the Feast; for they also went unto 
the Feast’ (44). The signs were, as always, and 
as indeed we are told, the accompaniments of the 
teaching, and of the proclamation of the coming 
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kingdom of God. They were also the supports of 
that presentation of Himself to the faith of men, 


‘which is fully expressed in the first subsequent 


visit to the same scene of action, recorded in 
chap. 5, the language of which is sufficient to show 
how far the mission of the Son from the Father 
had been already revealed in Jerusalem. 

The ministry was not confined to the city. 
After a time ‘came Jesus and His disciples into 
the Zand of Judea, and there He tarried with them, 
and baptized’ (322). He tarried (d:érpuBev), spent 
time; and the time must have been considerable, 
as appears from all that occurred. Large numbers 
resorted to Him, professed disciples were multi- 
plied, and baptisms administered by the hands of 
the original disciples became so numerous as to 
awaken the jealousy of the followers of John (3”6) 
and the hostility of the Pharisees (4). 

The work of the Baptist was not ended, but his 
scene of action was changed. No longer ‘ beyond 
Jordan,’ but ‘in A°non near to Salim, where there 
were many waters,’ he continued his ministry, and 
men ‘came, and were baptized.’ This Salim which 
is mentioned as defining the locality must be the 
same which is described in the earliest tradition 
by its measured distance from Scythopolis, and 
which is noticed by recent travellers (Robinson, 
Tristram, Palestine Exploration) in this connexion. 
It could not be the alternative Salim of Jos 1532 
{adopted by Hengstenberg, Godet, and others). 
Far to the south of Judah, and on the edge of 
Edom, it was distant from Herod’s observation 
and dominion ; whereas the Salim on the confines 
of Samaria and Galilee was within easy reach of 
his capital at Tiberias, where all public action 
would be known and canvassed. Herod ‘feared 
John, knowing that he was a just man and an 
holy,’ and it seems as if in uneasy curiosity he had 
sought an interview, in which he heard the words 
which Herodias would find her time to avenge, 
Perhaps 
John’s removal northwards was connected with 
the public appearance of Jesus in Judzea ; and he 
might well pursue his work, as it was still service- 
able for its purposes, and he had received no 
intimation that his mission was over. 
contemporary baptism by Jesus, as a feature of 
His Judzean ministry, is more remarkable. It was, 
it seems, the same as that of John, a baptism of 
repentance for remission of sins in preparation for 
the coming kingdom. But onthe part of those who 


But the: 


sought it from Him rather than from the Baptist, 
it must have expressed some recognition of those 
claims to which John had testified, and to which — 
their own hearts responded. Why was it adopted 
thus provisionally, being no part of the Lord’s 
permanent action? We cannot say; only we can 

see that it publicly associated the first stage of 
his ministry with the work of the Precursor. 


‘When the one ceased so did the other, and then a 


broad interval separated. this earlier rite from the 
Sacrament instituted by the risen Lord in His 
commission to the Church for ever. Christian 
baptism, including all that the provisional baptism 
expressed, is also the initiation into the Church 
and body of Christ, with inheritance in its powers 
and promises, as contained in the revelation of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

The baptisms thus administered, not only at a — 
distance but now in Judea itself, awoke fresh 
discussions ‘about purifying,’ that great subject of 
Jewish law, custom, and thought. The question 
was agitated between disciples of John and a Jew, 
presumably learned in such matters, who appears 
to have found new arguments in the action of 
Jesus. They carried their difficulties to their 
master, feeling sore that his methods should be 
appropriated and his influence superseded by 
another. ‘ Rabbi,’ they said, ‘He who was with thee 
beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, 
behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to 
Him.’ They spoke with the natural exaggeration 
of jealousy, and they received an answer which 
showed the truth of the situation, and disclosed 
the deep secrets of their Master’s soul. 

John answered, saying, ‘A man can receive 
nothing, except it have been given him from 
heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I 
said, I am not the Christ, but, that I am sent 
before Him. He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom: but the friend of the bridegroom, who 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because 
of the bridegroom’s voice. ‘This my joy therefore 
is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease.’ 

Noble and touching words! on which it would 
be delightful to dwell, as a study of a great 
character, and for the profit of their deep instruc- 
tion. But they are cited here as evidence of the 
activity and power of the Lord’s Judzan ministry. 
There is a sound to which John is listening, the 
sound of spiritual movement, the sound of a 
voice which awakens it; and if the company 


oisiecs greatly when he hears 
says, ‘ 
All the same he foresees and accepts the 
fe one ministry and of the other. ‘He 
crease ;’ in fact He has done so, through 
the world and all the ages. ‘But I must 
ease.” He recognised it as the necessary 
incident of his work as a precursor; 
quickly it came! and how worthily! 
gradual effacement, but by a sudden arrest for a 
word of faithfulness and truth, he who had swayed 
multitudes and moved the nation was in the prime 
_ of his powers lost to the world in imprisonment, 
silence, and death. 
‘When John was cast into prison’ the Lord 
€ “ended his Judzean ministry. From that event 
1e Synoptics date His departure into Galilee. 
-John gives another reason for the change in, the 
scene of action. ‘When the Lord knew how that 
_ the Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making 
and baptizing more disciples than John, He left 
ee sede, and departed again into Galilee’ (41). It 
= is evident that the arrest of the Baptist by Herod 
was followed by proceedings of the Pharisees 
_ against Jesus. It was time, they thought, to end 
these unwelcome movements, so disturbing to 
Judeeic prejudice, so dangerous to the predominant 
party. One mighty influence has been silenced 
by the royal power within its own jurisdiction. 
The other in a region under a different rule may 
equally be crushed by the exertion of hierarchical 
authority. The Lord was forced to the conclusion 
that He ‘would not walk in Judea, because the 
_ Jews sought to kill Him’ (71). If He remained 
there the end would be precipitated before its 
time. So this first stage of ministry was closed, 
only to be taken up again in brief visits at the 
feasts, visits made with ever-increasing danger. 
How long must we suppose this ministry to 
_ have lasted? Considering the decisive importance 
of the issue to the nation, we should expect that 
full time would be given to the great experiment. 
Reviewing the facts which have been mentioned, 
we see that they naturally imply that so it was. 
There is one expression which may seem to fix 
its duration, but not with certainty. In the 
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Not by | 
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betokens an observation that might be made at 
the moment. Such is its natural character, and 
in that case (since the harvest lasted from the — 
middle of April to the end of May) the words ’ 
would be spoken in January or February, giving 
some nine or ten months for the sojourn in ~ 
Jerusalem and Judzea, dating from arrival there 
at the previous Passover (see Westcott, 27 Joc.). 
Whatever the length of time, it was sufficient to 
give that people their opportunity and to test their: 
disposition. The result was clear: ‘His own re- 
ceived Him not.’ The general mind was cold 
and antipathetic to His teaching; large classes 
were antagonistic from interest or bigotry, and a 
the representative powers of the nation were 
rancorous and plotting His death. It was a world 
of which the Lord could say, on the whole, ‘It 
hateth Me, because I testify of it that the works 
thereof are evil.’ Yet was it a mingled world, 
with its varieties of character and its side of 
promise. When it has been said, ‘No man re- 
ceiveth His witness,’ the remembrance occurs of 
those who did so; ‘ He that received His witness, 
sealed that God is true,—that is to say, he 
attested by such reception his own personal 
sense that this witness of Christ was according to 
the truth of God’s nature and of His previous 
promises. 
There were, there naturally would be, some 
who received it with uncertainties, with limitations, 
with imperfect apprehensions, with adhesion that 
would prove insecure. So it is said, ‘when He 
was at Jerusalem at the Passover, during the 
feast, many believed on His name, beholding the 
signs which He did. But Jesus did not trust (or 
commit) Himself unto them, for that He knew 
all men, and needed not that any should testify 
concerning man; for He knew what was in man’ 
(328-25), 
This believing is described as a believing ‘on 
His name,’ and as the consequence of ‘ beholding 
the signs.’ Both expressions suggest a faith that’ 
might often prove unsound. Faith based mainly 
on miracles may have an imperfect estimate of 
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the person who wrought them, and the name 
may represent a Messiah after their own ideas. 
Such faith might be more deep or more shallow, 
might grow in truth and elevation, or might prove 
a mistake at last. Doubtless these differences 
existed among the adherents thus described, and 
as time went on, fresh tests brought them to light ; 


~ as when offence was caused by hard sayings, and 


‘many of His disciples went back and walked no 
more with Him’ (6%). Impressions easily received 
often easily fail. It is the observation of experience, 
that ‘it is mysterious and humiliating to find so 
often in the history of missions that first converts 
disappoint the missionary’ (History of the C.M.S., 
vol. ii. p. 602). Such failures are various, betray- 
ing some the weakness, some the falseness of the 
mind. 

The saddest case before us is that of the Judean 
apostle (the only one, as it seems). Judas, son of 
Simon, surnamed Iscariot, as belonging to Kerioth, 


_a township in Judzea, must have adhered to the 


Lord during His ministry in that region, and 
followed Him in the departure to Galilee. There, 
as a forward and capable disciple, he might seem 
fit for inclusion among the chosen twelve. But, 
whatever were the reasons for the selection, St. 
John is careful to note that it was not made under 
a mistake. ‘Jesus knew from the beginning who 
they were that believed, and who should betray 
Him’ (6). If thisman’s faith depended on miracles, 
where would it be when, at the great crisis, 
miracle gave no help? If it was faith in a name, 
where would it be when he saw that the name 
did not mean what he had once supposed? When 
faith had thus proved false, he was left to his 
native meanness, to the temptation of the hour, 
and to the influence of his former masters in 
Jerusalem. Up to that time his faith may have 
appeared to his fellow-disciples as real as their 
own; but from the first, the Lord, who knew 
them all, read him as he was. 

To penetrate character and motive, to know 
what men are, and to forecast what they will 
prove, is arare power even in the partial and 
doubtful measure in which some persons may 
possess it. In its true character it rises from 
observation and experience, but more from an 
inward fellowship with truth and goodness, an 
instinctive perception of the worth of words and 
semblances, a sense of the difference between 
feelings, however at the time sincere, and 
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principles that become part of life, and from a — 
sympathy which understands and allows for the 
changing processes of thought. To a perfect — 
human nature such a power would belong in an 
extraordinary degree, and this was one of the 
spiritual endowments which dwelt in the Son of 
Man. It is apparent in the synoptic narratives; — 
but St. John loves to record his own observation 
of it on various occasions, and the impression 
which it made on his mind. For ourselves, we 
are mostly guided in our relations with others, 
not so much by the judgment of knowledge as by 
half-conscious impressions; and we have every 
reason to be careful that the mind which 
receives them should be free from egoistic and 
perverting influences, and possessed by truth and 
charity, and under habitual reference to the only 
Searcher of hearts. 

Doubtless there is admonition for us in what is 
said of our Lord’s conduct. In the words, ‘ He 
did not commit, or trust, Himself to them,’ the 
evangelist appears to have noticed a reserve 
towards persons, and a guarded action on occasions 
when he should himself have expected more 
ready confidence; conduct which (as he saw 
afterwards) preserved the cause of truth from 
being compromised by the faults or foolishness of 
men. It is a lesson which may well be studied, 
especially by those who have responsibility in 
guidance of affairs, for the honour of the Word 
intrusted to them, and in the interest of souls 
under their influence. 

More pleasant it is to end this review of the 
earliest ministry by reverting to the mention of 
those in whom it bore sound and lasting fruit, 
We may be sure that the seed sown found good 
soil here and there, in some cases perhaps with 
a secret vitality to be afterwards disclosed to 
sight. Of the ‘many who believed on His name,’ 
of the many who were baptized, a fair proportion 


became a genuine nucleus of the future Church. 
Tokens of the presence of unnamed followers 
appear by accident, as in the owner or keeper of 
Gethsemane, the man who willingly lent the ass and 
colt at the word ‘the Lord hath need of them,’ or 
the master of the house where the Last Supper 
was held, and which was the probable place of 
assembly where the risen Lord appeared. There 
were thoughtful and convinced disciples, like 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, whose 
| position held them back till events forced them 


e seem ourselves . 
who knew what was in 
hearts and pure affections, 


: ry oyith which in that house He 
as Master, loved as Friend, and | 
1 as ‘the Christ, the Son of God, which 


the world’ (112”). Here He found a 
come and a congenial home. Here it 


“grief, and here was cosh ite pase 
at the grave. To this door the Lord turned 
steps when He came to die at Jerusalem, 
under this roof, through the week of conflic 


suffering, He had at night His last lodging upon 
So then in this house at Bethany we can 


earth, 
end our review of the Judean ministry, and feel 
that, amid surrounding disappointments, we here 
find rest to our souls. 


A Mew Wier of Deuteronomy. 


By PROFESSOR THE REv. G. G. CAMERON, 


In his second volume of Old Testament Theology 
Professor Duff of the United College, Bradford, 
has given a new and peculiar explanation of the 
origin of Deuteronomy.! Years ago, Wellhausen, 
_ with characteristic confidence, announced that, to 
scientific critics, Deuteronomy no longer presented 
an unsolved problem.? His critical penetration, 
great as it is, did not foresee what was to be dis- 
closed at Bradford. Either the great German 
savant made a mistake, or Professor Duff is not a 


scientific critic according to the Wellhausen 


standard. 

The subject announced in the title of this 
second volume of Old Testament Theology is 
“The Deuteronomic Reformation.’ But the 
greater part of the book is used for a transcription 
(in English) of the Jehovistic and the Elohistic 
documents. The real discussion regarding the 
Book of Deutoronomy, which, according to Dr. 
Duff, was the ‘ Charter of the Reformation’ under 
Josiah, is postponed, and will be given in another 
volume. In these circumstances, detailed exam- 
ination of the solution of the Deuteronomic 
problem proposed by Dr. Duff is out of the 
question. ‘The ground on which the opinion rests 


1 Old Testament Theology; or, The History of Hebrew 
Religion. Vol. ii. The Deuteronomic Reformation in 
Century vil. B.c. By Archibald Duff, LL.D., B.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Theology in the United College, 
Bradford, Yorks. London: Adam & Charles Black, 
1900, 

2 Prolegomena, Eng. trans., 1885, p. 9. 
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has not been properly exhibited. The arguments 
by which it is to be supported still lie (largely) in 
the womb of the future. But the proposed ex- 
planation itself has been announced with sufficient 
distinctness. And it may be of some interest and 


advantage to direct attention to it at once. All 
that is intended in this paper is to state the 
impression —formed after a somewhat hurried 
reading of the book—regarding Professor Duff’s 
proposed solution of a difficult problem. 

To the critic the Book of Deuteronomy may be 
regarded either as a godsend or as a thorn in the 
flesh, according to the point of view. If the date 
of the book and the occasion of its production 
could be conclusively proved, the history of Israel 
might be more satisfactorily constructed (or re- 
constructed) than it has been in some of the 
books which have been recently produced. But 
for proof there is little else than conjecture, and 
conjectures are nearly as numerous as the critics. 
It is true that critical opinion is in substantial 
agreement as to the time when the Deuteronomic 
legislation became oferative. But the exact date 
when the code was prepared, and the circum- 
stances which led to its production, are matters of 
dispute, and, till this dispute is settled, the Book 
of Deuteronomy cannot be used with confidence 
in a scheme for the reconstruction of the history 
of Israel. Of the various opinions which have 
been propounded regarding the origin of Deutero- 
nomy, it may be of some interest to place that of 
Ewald alongside of the new solution suggested by 
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Dr. Duff. According to both these critics the 
book was produced in another country than 
Judea. In other respects their opinion differs 
widely. Ewald held that Deuteronomy was 
written in Egypt by an Israelite who had fled for 
safety to that country during the persecution by 
Manasseh. This explanation by the great German 
scholar is a mere conjecture, and lacks probability. 
That a work so important as Deuteronomy—a 
legislative code, intended to revolutionize the 
arrangements for worship in Israel—was written in 
Egypt by a person utterly unknown, and afterwards 
accidentally brought to the temple in Jerusalem, 
discovered there, and used in support of the 
reformation under Josiah, can scarcely be accepted 
as a reasonable solution of the Deuteronomic 
problem. If inspiration is of any value in the 
discussion, it is difficult to discover any real support 
for such a view. 

Dr. Duff also holds that the author of Deutero- 
nomy lived beyond the bounds of Judzea, and that 
the bringing of the book to Jerusalem, and its dis- 
covery there, were, to all intents and purposes, 
matters of accident. He says that the Jews found 
the book ‘lying unnoticed in their temple.’ And 
then he adds: ‘Quite possibly, when Sargon 
ruined Samaria, a hundred years before, someone 
escaped to Jerusalem carrying the book, either as 
a chance bit of saved wreckage, or as a dearly 
loved treasure. Was it the writer himself who 
fled and saved it? It was someone who let it 
come ultimately to the Zion temple and to the 
storehouses and library there’ (pp. 25, 26). As 
between these two views the degree of probability 
is in favour of Ewald’s. It is not at all improbable 
that Jewish fugitives, desirous of escaping death 
at home, sought safety in the country where, long 
before, their fathers had been held in bondage. 
Egypt was not hostile to Judah in the days of 
Manasseh. And some of these fugitives—pious 
‘members of the O.T. Church—may very well have 
recorded in writing their thoughts regarding the 
miserable condition of Israel in their day, and 
their hopes for the future. The difficulty is to 
believe that such a book as Deuteronomy arose in 
this way, especially if (as critics very generally 
hold) its most distinctive legislation was intended 
to abrogate an important prescription for worship 
which had been in force, with divine approval, till 
that time. 

Dr. Duff's view is that while Deuteronomy 


promotion of a reformation in Judah was very far 
from being the aim of the author. He belonged 
to the northern kingdom, and wrote his book 
before that kingdom was overthrown. 


and to make Shechem the central sanctuary. 
[The volume is supposed to have made its way to 
Jerusalem, and to have been found there in the 
manner already indicated.] But, apparently, 
Shechem was to be the central sanctuary not 
merely for the northern tribes, but for all Israel. 
Around it the hopes of the chosen people should 
gather. The promise given to the world in Israel 
should have fulfilment through Shechem. Dr. 
Duff does not say this in so many words; but does 
the following sentence suggest anything less than 
this >—‘It (Deuteronomy) was written, we hope 
to show, as an emendation of the Elohist’s Moab 
Code, with the hope of erecting Shechem into the 
sole sanctuary and centre of all government.’ 
Alas for the writer’s hope! ‘It was used to make 
of Zion such a centre and sanctuary’ (p. 491). 
What Dr. Duff's views are regarding the 
authority of Holy Scripture — inspiration, and 
such-like questions—forms no part of the subject 
in hand. But it may be fair to assume that, if 
inspiration and authority are admitted in any real 
sense, Deateronomy is not the least worthy of the 
Old Testament books to be regarded as inspired and 
authoritative. It was written with a view to the cen- 
tralization of worship. And Dr. Duff admits that 
centralization was in the air in the eighth century 
B.C., a hundred years before Josiah’s reformation : 
‘The eighth century B.c. was pervaded with this 
tendency [towards centralization of worship]; and 
all Hebraism, including northern greater Israel 
as well as the southern little Judah, was on the 
way towards such a plan of centralization’ (p. 25). 
Was there nothing more than a_ tendency? 
Hezekiah’s reformation took place about the time 
when the unknown fugitive from the northern 
kingdom ‘let Deuteronomy come to the Zion 
temple.’ That reformation has received scant 
justice at the hands of the critics. If the Old 
Testament record regarding Hezekiah, and the 
procedure he adopted in the work of reformation, 
is substantially trustworthy, a mere tendency of 
the time is not sufficient to explain the action of 
so pious a king. Did Hezekiah, perchance, peruse 
the book brought by the fugitive from the north, 


ae 


became the charter of Josiah’s reformation, the a 


His object — 
was to centralize worship in the northern kingdom, _ 


ation may be removed ? © 


20*4, in a form which supplies a basis for 
e Deuteronomic legislation (p. 480), but actually 
ulized in the history of Israel. Centralization 


dom; cf. r K 1226: “And Jeroboam said in his 
heart, Now shall the kingdom return to the house 
of David: if this people go up to offer sacrifices 
in the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, then shall 
the heart of this people turn again unto their lord, 
even unio Rehoboam king of Judah, and they 
shall kill me, and return to Rehoboam king of 
Judak. Whereupon the king took counsel, and 
made two calves of gold, and he said unto them, 
- It is too much for you to go up (R.V.m., “ye have 
gone up long enough”) to Jerusalem: behold thy 
_ gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. And he set the one in Bethel, 
~ and the other put he in Dan. And this thing 
became a sin: for the people went to worship 
. _ before the one (R.V.m., ‘‘each of them”), even unto 
Dan.’ In these pared it is obvious that a general 
“practice is referred to. And an important ques- 
tion must be answered. Why should these north- 
ern tribes—the most northerly—go up to Jeru- 
salem to worship, if centralization had not yet 
been prescribed? There were localities within 
the northern kingdom whose connexion with the 
early history of the chosen people constituted a 
claim to the reverence of the tribes such as 
Jerusalem could not present, and rendered it all 
but certain that, if the law of worship did not 
require centralization, these places would be found 
in the foremost rank of local sanctuaries. Is it 
in the least degree likely that the proud tribe of 
Ephraim, so jealous of the position it claimed for 
itself, would have gone to Jerusalem if the ser- 
vices of the Cultus might, with equal propriety 
and legality, have been performed at Bethel or 
Shechem—places within the borders of the tribe? 
The importance of this centralization for the life 
of the chosen people may be inferred from Jero- 
boam’s conviction that, if it was persevered in, 
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Dr. Duff, th ugh thie new view | 
y the dificulty connected with | 


be noted that there was cen-— 
ion before the days of Hezekiah,—central- 
ot as Dr. Duff finds it in E under the law 


_ According to Dr. Duff, the object of the aoa ; 
of Deuteronomy was to erect Shechem into the a 


eated a difficulty of a very serious kind to Jero- 
boam 1. at the formation of the northern king-— 


2 gift), 
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tenance of his newly: Hutt 
d prove a hopeless task. Not less sigt 
is the testimony of Scripture that, in his me 
dealing with this difficulty, Jeroboam sinned 
made Israel to sin (cf. 1 K 1299 1334 1416 15 
56? eo, Kony), 


sole sanctuary and centre of all government. 
Why Shechem? No doubt Shechem was well 
known in connexion with the ancestral history of 
Israel. It was a place of importance to Abraham, 


the first of the Patriarchs (cf. Gn 12°)! Abraham 


having entered Canaan from the east, made his 
way across the country to Shechem. The inter- 
vening plain supplied pasture for his flocks. Ebal 
and Gerizim formed noteworthy landmarks to- 
wards which the march was directed. Jacob, 
coming from the same quarter in the east, took 
the same path to the west, and settled for a time 
in the neighbourhood of Shechem. His stay here 
brought little credit to him or his. The patri- 
archal connexion with Shechem was not free from 
reproach. Other places had a more honourable 
patriarchal record, and might have been fitly 
thought of as a centre for the religious praxis of 
the people. Still, Shechem was closely bound up 
with the early patriarchal history; and it was 
brought into special prominence at the close of 
the life of Joshua. It was here that he delivered 
his farewell charge to the tribes of Israel (Jos 
The situation was as suitable as could have 
been chosen for such an occasion. ‘The view 
from Mount Ebal virtually covers the whole land, 
with the exception of the Negeb. All the four 
long zones, two of the four frontiers, specimens 
of all the physical features, and most of the famous 
scenes of the history are in sight.’?, The land was 
not wholly conquered at Joshua’s death. But 
conquests had been made on every side. And 
the last words of the great leader to the men who 
had followed him from victory to victory were 
appropriately spoken at a place of which the 
memory was sacred, and from which so extensive 
a view of the land was obtained. But where is 
the evidence that Shechem was intended to serve 


1 Does Dr. Duff mean that the transaction reported in 
Gn 15!® took place at Shechem ? cf. p. 48ob. 

2 Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, by Professor G. A. Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., F.C. College, Glasgow, pp. 120% ; cf. the 
promise to Abraham at Bethel (Gn 134"). 
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as a central sanctuary for the tribes of Israel in 
Canaan? No doubt Deuteronomy, which pre- 
scribes centralization, points to Mount Ebal as 
the site of the sanctuary where the people—met in 
solemn assembly—were to listen to the blessings 
and the cursings (Dt 27", cf. Jos 8°"). According 
to Dr. Duff, Shechem is mentioned as a great 
sanctuary by the Deuteronomists:! ‘They’ (the 
Deuteronomists) ‘never mention Zion or hint at 
it in any remote way’ (p. 25). Professor Smith 
(Hist. Geog. p. 334"), to whom Dr. Duff refers 
in this connexion, calls attention to the same 
fact: ‘That the only sanctuary mentioned by 
the Book of Deuteronomy should be the capital 


of Samaria, is surely an element to be taken into | 


consideration of the question whether that book 
arose out of an agitation in favour of a central 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. If it did, it is strange 
that Ebal is so honoured, while Jerusalem is not 
once mentioned.’ Quite so. But if the date of 
Deuteronomy should turn out to be pre-Davidic— 
not to say Mosaic—any reference to Zion or Jeru- 
salem as a central sanctuary would create an 
inexplicable anachronism. To hint at the possi- 
bility of a pre-Davidic date for Deuteronomy will, 
no doubt, be ridiculed by advanced critics at pre- 
sent. But Dr. Duff has brought the date a 
century nearer David than Wellhausen allows. 
And who can tell what the next critic may dis- 
cover and disclose? If the mention of Zion or 
Jerusalem in a pre-Davidic Book could only cause 
perplexity, it is, to say the least, surprising that 
there is no reference, direct or indirect, to the 
ecclesiastical and religious position of Zion in a 
book which (leaving out of account, for the moment, 
Dr. Duff's view, and following that most commonly 
accepted) was written in Judaea (or Egypt?) in 
the days of Manasseh or Josiah. No doubt the 
book is written in the name of Moses, and pro- 
fesses to belong to the Mosaic period. But critics 


' tell us that Semitic peoples were familiar with 


books of that kind. Accordingly, those to whom 
this book was addressed, whose religious and 
moral life it was intended to influence, quite 
understood the situation. Criticism proceeds on 
that assumption. So let it be. If, however, the 
people were familiar with literary productions of 
this kind, would they have expected the writer to 


1 Note the expression. The book is not by a single 
author. The number of hands engaged in the composition 
will probably depend on the subjectivity of the critic, 


conceal the period to which he actually belonged ? 
Perhaps they would. It is not for us dull-witted 


Occidentals to conjecture how an Oriental people 


would deal with such a case (always excepting our 
critics with imaginations). But to return to the 
view of Dr. Duff,—the subject in hand, — it 
occurs to our Western common sense that the 
acceptance of the new Deuteronomic legislation 
in Jerusalem would not be likely to be furthered 
by the selection of the capital of the apostate 
Jeroboam (cf. 1 K 12%) as the sanctuary at which 
the worship of Jehovah was to be centralized. 

But was it Jehovah-worship that was to be 
centralized at Shechem? The calf-worship set up 
by Jeroboam and not suppressed by the house of 
Jehu (cf. 2 K 10” 13? etc.) was the state religion 
at the time when, according to Dr. Duff, 
Deuteronomy was written. Of this worship Bethel 
was the centre (cf. 1 K 129%88 131, Am 710-18), 
Presumably, the intention of the author of 
Deuteronomy was to use the book for a reforma- 
tion of religion—as it was afterwards used in 
Jerusalem. Shechem (not Bethel ; was the latter 
too closely identified with Jeroboam’s idolatory ?) 
was to be made the central sanctuary for Israel, 
and the centre of all government. In other words, 
the hopes of Israel, and of the world, were to 


gather about the rebellious house of Jeroboam, - 


not about the house of David. Does Dr. Duff 
mean that? Is his conception of Jewish history, 
with its Messianic promise and New Testament 
fulfilment, such that a successful effort at reforma- 
tion in the northern kingdom would have made 
Shechem the centre of religious life and the source 
of spiritual instruction for the world? No doubt 
the effort failed. But that does not meet the 
difficulty. The position assigned in the record to 
the house of David must be fairly dealt with. 
Isaiah (not to refer to other statements at present), 
near the beginning of his public ministry,—most 
probably before the date that Dr. Duff would 
claim for Deuteronomy,—declared that Zion was 
the seat of Jehovah’s universal dominion, and that 
the Zorah for the world was to proceed from it 
(Is 214, cf. Mic 4!4). If Dr. Duffs view of the 
origin of Deuteronomy is correct, an unknown 
author—and reformer—in the northern rebellious 
kingdom endeavoured to gain for Shechem what, 
according to Isaiah, belonged to Zion. The Book 
of Isaiah is, in many respects, a remarkable one. 


take such pains to cover up his tracks, and to_ 


ae \no Ne dais will eels the 
etween the unknown Israelite who 


But it is not easy to conjecture 
of argument. It might, of course, be 
hat the northern tribes cut themselves off 
9m the inheritance of the promise which was 
connected with the house of David. If there 
were any evidence in support of that opinion, it is 
not easy to see how Dr. Duff could avail himself 
of it. Because his Deuteronomist (omitting, for 
the moment, the plurality of authors) is the 
successor of the Elohist. 
emendation of the Elohist’s Moab Code (Ex 21-23). 


7 Indeed, that Moab Code (as Dr. Duff calls it) may — 
But | 


_be regarded as the Elohist’s Deuteronomy.? 
he Elohistic document as given by Dr. Duff in 


the house of David (cf. pp. 449-451). The 


with interest. 


Deuteronomy, according to Dr. Duff, failed in | 
its purpose in the northern kingdom. Thereis no | 


evidence that a book of this kind, produced in 
Israel while the kingdom was still standing, was 
ever heard of either at Shechem, or at any 
sanctuary of the ten tribes. 
that someone (Who? Should we not have some 
information about a person employed in so im- 
portant a work?) brought the book to Jerusalem, 
and gave it to those who had charge of the books 
in the Zion-temple. Afterwards, its contents 


1QOn this point it may be worth while to recall our 
Saviour’s words to the woman of Samaria—a native of the 
district so highly honoured by Dr. Duff: ‘Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that which we know: for 
salvation is from the Jews’ (Jn 4”). 

2P, 396. The original Deuteronomy (Ex 21- 23). 
N. : ‘The original Book of the Covenant, which is indeed 
the original Elohistic Deuteronomy,’ etc. 


Deuteronomy is an_ 


this volume closes with 2 S 7, which definitely | 
assigns the Messianic promise and inheritance: to | 


_ somewhat remarkable attempt on the part of the | 

Elohist’s successor, in the Book of Deuteronomy, | 
io transfer to Shechem and the rebellious kingdom 
in the north what his leader had assigned to — 
_ David and his successors in Judah, requires ex- — 
planation, and the explanation will be looked for 


But it is assumed | 


Ellen for the express purpose oe neti 
in opposition to (rather, one should say, o 
Zion as the centre of religious instruction fot 
-world,—and having failed in that purpose,— 
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of worship which had been in force since the time 
of the Exodus from Egypt. 
Jerusalem either knew or they did not know 
the author of this book and the occasion of its 
production. If they did not know, is there any 
likelihood that such a work would have been 
accepted as an authoritative legal document, and 
used to effect a revolution in the religious practice 
of the chosen people? To critics, the Jews of 
Jerusalem are much tco like a nose of wax. But 
these Jews must be reckoned with. They were as 
truly men of like passions with ourselves in the days 
of Josiah the king, as in the days of Jesus the Christ. 
And it needs more than conjectures or assertions to 
produce the conviction that the contemporaries of 
Jeremiah in Jerusalem were overawed by a docu- 
ment which abrogated a sacred practice sanc- 
tioned by Moses and continued since his time,— 
which proposed to exalt Shechem over Zion,— 
and of which the author was absolutely unknown. 
If they did know who wrote this book and why it 
was written, the authorities in Jerusalem went 
purposely past their own teachers, and abrogated 
the ancient prescription as to the place of worship 
on the authority of a teacher of the rebellious 
kingdom ; and this, although the book in which 
that teacher’s instructions were engrossed had 
utterly failed in the purpose for which it had been 
written a century before, and appears to have 
been saved—as a piece of wreckage might be 
saved—when the northern kingdom was swallowed 
up by the Assyrian Empire. 

It is more than doubtful whether the leaders of 
Judah would use a book with such a history for 
| the important work of Josiah’s reformation. And 
it is not likely that a book worthy of the authority 
claimed for the books of Holy Scripture was 
brought to bear on the life of the Church in the 
manner suggested. Dr. Duff's explanation of the 


that has been offered. This volume does not 
| settle the controversy. 


| accepted in Zion as a properly-accredited code, — 
and used to overthrow a divinely sanctioned law 


Now the Jews of 
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origin of Deuteronomy is not the most probable | 


The Great Teré Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS I. I, 2. 


‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in His Son’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


WHILE forming a suitable introduction to the whole 
writing, the opening paragraph is at the same time the first 
instalment of an apologetic argument designed to show the 
superiority of Christ, and by consequence of the Christian 
religion. Therein the writer institutes a contrast between 
Christ and the Hebrew prophets as agents of divine revela- 
tion. —BRUCE. 

THERE is a certain contrast between God’s revelation in 
Old Testament times and that given through the Son. 
Contrast, however, is not the main thing; the revelation 
through the Son is the natural sequel and perfection of that 
wide and varied revelation begun of old and carried on 
through many ages. The rhetorical balance of the sentence 
may be exhibited thus— 


God, having spoken 
of old, in sundry portions 
and in divers manners 


spake 
at the end of these days 


unto the fathers unto us 
in the prophets in His Son, whom He made, 
etc. 


In one respect, between the Old Testament revelation 
and the New there is resemblance, in other points there is 
difference, They are alike in this, that both were spoken 
by God; they differ as to their time, their manner, the 
persons to whom, and the agents through whom, they were 
spoken. And perhaps in each of these points there is some- 
thing that implies the superiority of the New over the Old, 
though they are both parts of one system.—DaviDson. 

‘God.’—In this one word, which admits the divine origin 
of Mosaism, the writer makes an immense concession to the 
Jews. Such expressions as St. Paul had used in the fervour 
of controversy—when, for instance, he spoke of ‘the Law’ 
as consisting of ‘weak and beggarly elements’—tended to 
alienate the Jews by utterly shocking their prejudices ; and 
in very early ages, as we see from the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas,’ 
some Christians had developed a tendency to speak of 
Judaism with an extreme disparagement, which culminated 
in the Gnostic attribution of the Old Testament to an inferior 
and even malignant deity, whom they called ‘the Demiurge.’ 
The author shared no such feelings. In all his sympathies 
he shows himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and at the 
very outset he speaks of the Old Dispensation as coming 
from God.—FARRAR. 

‘Of old time.’—The word is rare in N.T., and always 
describes something completed in the past. Here the 
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thought is of the ancient teachings now long since sealed.— 
WESTCOTT. RA 

‘Unto the fathers.’—The fathers are the Church and 
saints of Israel’s past, for the writer is a Hebrew speaking 
to Hebrews; and ‘to us’ means to men posterior to the 
advent of Christ. 
over many ages, just as the succession of prophets did, in 
whom He spake ; for though His revelation of the covenant, 
the chief word that He spake of old, was made through 
Moses, the greatest of the prophets to Israel of the Exodus, 
He raised up prophets of every age to expound and enforce 
it. But His speaking to us was bounded by the brief term 
of the Son’s life upon earth. The words ‘to us’ might 
indicate the finality of the revelation given in the Son, for 
‘we’ are they on whom the ends of the world are come 
(1 Co 102), and God’s design was that ‘they’ without ‘us’ 
should not be made perfect. DAVIDSON. 

TuE Epistle, though apparently identifying Christendom _ 
with the Hebrew Church, is manifestly universalistic in 
spirit. No one who considers the freedom with which the 
writer speaks of Levitical institutions as weak, useless, 
doomed to pass away, can imagine him having any difficulty 
about recognizing Gentile Christianity without regard to 
circumcision, any more than one who understands the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching can think of Him as attaching religious 
importance to the Jewish national rite, although in the 
Gospels, as in this Epistle, there is no express indication of 
opinion on the subject. —BRUCE. 

‘In the prophets.’—The chief point of difference lies in 
the words. ‘in the prophets’ and ‘in His Son, whom He 
made heir,’ etc. The ‘ prophets’ are all who served God in 
the work of revelation, all who spake from God (1 P 1). 
Though knowing the secret of the Lord (Am 3’), they stood 
related to Him only as-servants and as sustaining an office ; 
the Son who has spoken to us stands to God in the closest 
relation of nature. — DAVIDSON. 

‘By divers portions and in divers manners.’—The 
phrase does not indicate any inferiority of the Old Testament 
revelation to the New, arising from its fragmentariness and 
the colour it received from circumstances, and the many pro- 
phetic minds through whom it came. The expression rather 
signalizes the variety and fulness of the Old Testament Word 
of God. In another point of view, indeed, these words 
might indicate defect: the Old Testament revelation being 
given in sundry portions, was not final and complete; and 
being given under diverse forms, it was not simple and 
homogeneous. And to this there might be a superiority 
expressed in ‘at the end of these days ’—the old partial way 
having given place to fulness and unity, and the old many- 
coloured manner having disappeared before the simplicity 
of perfect truth. This idea, however, was hardly in the 
writer’s mind.—DAvVIDsON. 

THE ‘many parts’ of the preparatory training for Chris- 
tianity may be symbolized (though they are not absolutely 
coincident with them) by the periods of the patriarchs, of 


God’s speaking to the fathers extended 
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? of the older revelation were Law 
d Allegory, Promise and Threaten- 
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' various sacaeeess ther messages ibict came 
by Jrim, by dreams, by waking visions, and ‘face to face.’ 
The mouthpiece of the revelation was now a Gentile 


lished priest, now a gatherer of sycamore fruit.. Thus the 
arate revelations were not complete but partial ; 
‘methods not simple but complex.—FARRAR. 

“At the end of these days.’—In the minds of men 
Pica living the duration of the world and the life of the 
Church was divided into two great epochs, ‘ this age’ and 
“the age to-come.’ The latter was identified in a general 
way with the times of the Messiah. Within the former, 
namely, ‘this age,’ a minor distinction could be drawn 
between ‘of old,’ the past, and ‘these days,’ the present. 
In the former God spake in the prophets; in the other, 
ven at the end of the other, in His Son. The expression, 
“at the end of these days,’ implies that these days were 
_ nearly ended ; Christ’s appearance marked the close of the 
age to which they belonged. Not that it closed at ouce 
= when He appeared, nor had it closed when this author 
_ wrote ; it would close definitively when Christ should come 
again the second time without sin unto salvation. But in 
the minds of all saints then living, His second coming was 
imminent, and therefore His first manifestation is considered 
to mark the close of these days. DAVIDSON. 

‘In His Son.’—The absence of the article fixes attention 
upon the nature and not upon the personality of the Mediator 
of the new revelation. God spake to us in one who has this 
character that He is Son. The sense might be given by the 
rendering 27 a Son,if the phrase could be limited to this 
meaning (‘One who is Son’); but ‘a Son’ is ambiguous. — 
WESTCOTT. 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


IL. 
Criticism of the Bible. 


By the Ven. James M. Wilson, M.A., F.G.S. 


How does God speak to us? In many ways, 
but this verse shows what the apostles, who knew 
Christ’s mind, thought of the way in which the 
Bible is God’s revelation. It anticipates what 
critics say to-day. We are only beginning to 
understand it. 

1. God’s teaching is continuous. The same 
God who taught the fathers one lesson teaches 
us a further one. As children at school have 
first elementary teaching, then more advanced, 
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er, now a royal sufferer, now a rough ascetic, now a 


and the 


The Epistle teaches, and it is the 

important lesson of criticism, that God’s revelation — 

of Himself to the world is progressive. r. 
‘2. By divers portions.—Truth is not revealed ail 


at once, but ‘in many fragments,’ as men are able 


to bear it. The truth is therefore incomplete at 
any one time and mixed with what is temporary. 
The understanding of this removes objections to 
the Bible on the ground of discredited science, 


sanction of slavery, the low moral standard of even 


those held up as saints, etc. The Bible is not a 
perfect ethical treatise, but an account of how God 
educated His great family, the human race. He 


_has revealed His truth ‘in divers portions,’ and He 


is still educating the world. ‘I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,’ 
said Christ. He has come, and He will not 
come again, but His Holy Spirit will in time 
teach us all things. There is more light still to 
come from His life and words, and with more 


obedience and more love we shall understand 


Him better. 

3. In divers manners.—How did God reveal 
Himself to the fathers? Revelation is not limited 
to an audible voice, or even to secret promptings 
of heart. God taught Israel by the slavery in 
Egypt, by the wanderings, by conquest. He taught 
them by kings and prophets and priests; by the 
Captivity, which cured them of idolatry ; by sacri- 
fices foreshadowing something higher; by the 
Levitical Law. Their whole history was an educa- 
tion and a revelation. Revelation is manifold and 
varied as well as progressive. Not only in the 
Bible of the Church, but in science and history 
is God revealed. This diversity of revelation is 
an important truth. 

Some people treat the Bible as one book, written 
at one time, and all parts as equally binding. They 
regard it as the revelation, instead of the history of 
the revelation of God to man, Others in reaction 
from this treat it as a collection of fables. The 
truth lies with neither. We are taught by the 
writer to the Hebrews, and by our Lord Himself, 
and the lesson is being rediscovered by criticism, 
that the Bible is the history of a partial, fragmen- 
tary, progressive revelation, contained not in 
word only, but in the record of the history of the 
nation, given ‘by divers portions and in divers 
manners. 
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II. 
Revelation and its Limits. 


By the Rev. Alexander Brown. 


The opening words of the Epistle state the sub- 
ject it discusses—the contrast between two revela- 
tions, and the position of the writer is that the old 
is supplanted by the new. 

1. God reveals Himself to men. ‘The great 
mass of mankind have always believed in a God, 
or gods who communicate with men. Of this the 
race has always felt conscious need. The spiritual 
and eternal are far from man in his natural state. 
Surely a good God must be the teacher and guide 
of the creatures He has created. 

. 2. God spake to the fathers in the prophets. 
The writer does not look beyond the Jewish 
nation, but we must not limit the divine revela- 
tion to one people. God is the teacher of all; 
dealing with each according to its capability, and 
the uses it can serve in the development of 
humanity. Revelation to certain chosen men 
seems partial. Why not to all? God does speak 
to every listening soul, but special revelations are 
given through those peculiarly fitted to convey them. 

3. In divers portions and in divers manners. 
One prophet heard a voice, another saw a vision, 
another was stirred by an impulse to speak God- 
given thoughts. God used each man according to 
his gifts, in divers manners. And not all at once 
did the truth burst upon the Jewish nation. They 
received it bit by bit. They were educated during 
centuries for their mission. Their prophets saw 
but a fragment of the truth. They did not always 
see the perfect meaning of the message they de- 
livered. Their message, then, was not perfect. 
‘Prophecies shall fail,’ said St. Paul, for the pro- 
phets only ‘ knew in part.’ 

4. Truth is an evolution, a gradual development, 
always incomplete. O.T. prophecy must be super- 
seded by something more perfect. But a perfect 
revelation requires a perfect vehicle. The servant- 
prophet must be displaced by a Son. That Son is 
Jesus Christ. And His revelation, too, will be pro- 
gressive ; for as the Church grows in knowledge 
and the fulness of His Spirit, it will penetrate 
farther into His truth. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE spirit of God has dwelt with man from the beginning, 
and has spoken to him with many voices. Man could find 


still plod their deaf and heedless way. 


God symbolized in so many forms of nature, and coul : 
approach Him through so many and such deuae a ‘ 
only because He was truly revealed in them all, and a ’ 
made them a means of communion with Himself. Chris- 
tianity demonstrates itself to be a farther step in man's 
journey Godward by «its ability to produce in each of . 
disciples a noble character. Other creeds produce here and 
there an exceptional one of lofty spirit, while the multitude 
Spiritual progress 
is a discipline for the production of character; where 
worthiest character is produced there is the fullest revela- 
tion of God. Equally true and tender, an epitome of the 
spiritual history of mankind, is the personal witness of the 
saintly William Ellery Channing, who tells us how, when 
he had sought all the noble teachers—Lao Tszee, and 
Kung-Fu-Tszee, with Zoroaster and Buddha, Plato and 
Epictetus,—‘hand in hand they brought me up to the white 
marble steps, and the crystal baptismal font, and the bread- 
and-wine crowned communion table,—ay ! to the cross in the 
chancel of the Christian temple,—and as they laid their 
hands in benediction on my head, they whispered, Here is 
your real home.’—G. R. PIKE. 


BEAUTIFUL is the night in which the moon and the stars 
of prophecy and types are shining; but when the sun 
rises, then we forget the hours of watchful expectancy, and 
in the calm and joyous light of day there is revealed to us 
the reality and substance of the eternal and heavenly sanc- 
tuary.—A. SAPHIR. 

Gop is not dumb, that He should speak no more! 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And find’st not Sinai—’tis thy soul is poor ! 

There towers the Mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find,—but he who bends 
Intent on Manna still and mortal ends, 

Sees it not,—neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves or leaves of stone 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan, 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains 
shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.—LOoWweELL. 


As you read their works, you can feel how strongly the 
minds of such as Augustine, Luther, Wesley, and Sweden- 
borg are under the impulsion of certain divine ideas ; but if 
you are not simply a committed partisan, you can see 
sorrowful, and sometimes ludicrous and painful instances 
where their personal prepossessions are limiting God’s 
spirit and giving an erroneous tinge to what they teach in 
the sacred name, A perfect revelation requires a perfect 
vehicle of communication. Revelation through prophets 
will be human, very human, and God will seem often very 
like toa man in His changefulness, His passionate wrath, 
His partisan affections; and hence the moral difficulties 
which so many feel with Old Testament revelation. The 
truth uttered must, so far, be affected by its medium, as the 
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Do you hear a Voice 
Calling sweetly, softly through the years ; 
Through t the wrong and sorrow, through the tears 
Of a wasted life ? 
*~ ™ bot 
; Have you heard a Voice 
in times of hot, mad sin, 
the chalice of the heart within 
Dripp’d with poisoned wine? 


: Have you heard a Voice 

_ Whispering sadly as the soul stoop’d down, 
Grovelling to some baseness,—its fair crown 
Dimm’d and blurr’d with shame? 


Have you heard a Voice 


aa Calling gladly as the soul arose, 
Patient and strong, brave to endure all blows 
In this world’s strife? 


Looking up to heaven with quiet smile, 
Feeling some omnipotence the while, 
Bearing up the life? 
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Darnack on Be Mature of CBristianity. 


Tuis book, by the well-known author of the A/zstory 
of Dogma, is made up of a series of lectures 
delivered during the past winter to the students of 
all faculties in Berlin University. The task which 
Professor Harnack sets himself is to answer the 
question, What is the Christian religion, and to 
distinguish those elements that are essential and 
enduring from the temporal and local elements 
that have, in the course of its history, been mixed 


1 Das Wesen des Christentums. Von Adolph Harnack. 
Leipzig, 1900; London: Williams & Norgate. 


By THE Rev. W. Morcan, M.A., TARBOLTON. 


up with it. He has accomplished his task in the 
most brilliant fashion. The book is a great book, 
and cannot fail to exercise a deep and wide influ- 
ence. It exhibits an originality and insight, a 
mastery of the history of ideas, a power of lucid, 
and often glowing, expression,—the whole suffused 
with the deepest Christian piety —a combina- 
tion of qualities as splendid as it is rare. 
One rises from the reading of this book with a 
deeper sense of the high and enduring significance 
of Christ’s gospel, and with a new religious impulse. 
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Although not cast in apologetic form, it is, as a 
matter of fact, the most powerful apology for the 
Christian religion, and for the Protestant concep- 
tion of it, that has seen the light for many a year. 
The author’s method is the historical one. 
Through an examination of the historically chang- 
ing forms under which the gospel has appeared, he 
seeks to bring out its valid and permanent content. 
Naturally the life and teaching of Christ Himself 
form his starting-point. But as every great 
creative personality first reveals part of its nature 
in those in whom it works, Harnack proceeds 
further to consider the experience and witness of 
the first generation of Christ’s disciples. From this 
he passes to the later products of the Christian spirit, 
to the Church of the second century in its develop- 
ment into Catholicism, to Greek Catholicism, 
Roman Catholicism, and finally to Protestantism. 
In a book so packed with matter—every sentence 
being significant—it will not be possible to give 
anything but the barest outline of its contents. 
Harnack accepts the narrative of the Synoptists 
as substantially historical. The Gospels are neither 
party-writings nor mythical products of a later age. 
Unhistorical elements do indeed enter,—the idea 
of the fulfilment of prophecy has not been without 
influence, the marvellous element is augmented, 
and the infancy stories show at points the touch of 
imagination,—~but these troublings do not reach to 
the heart of the narrative, and they are easily 
‘corrected by comparison of sources, and by critical 
judgment. In this connexion Harnack presents 
us with a most interesting excursus on the subject 
of the miraculous. He rightly emphasizes the fact 
that the modern and strict conception of miracle, 
as involving a suspension or breach of natural law, 
was altogether foreign to the Gospel writers, who 
had neither our conception of inviolable law, nor 
our knowledge of what is possible and what im- 
possible, of what is rule and what exception. Any 
‘extraordinary occurrence, viewed in the light of 
Divine Providence, was for them a miracle. The 
faith element that underlies belief in the miracu- 
lous is simply this,—that we are not helplessly shut 
up in an inexorable necessity, but that there is a 
God who reigns, and that all forces and laws are 
only the angels and ministers of His grace. Wecan 
so meet these laws and forces with an inner power 
of divine life, as that all shall work for the best. 
In particular events this experience is always felt 
as a miracle. A religious man may have such 
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conviction and experience, and still hold by the 


inviolability of nature’s laws. The historicity of 
particular miracle narratives is not a question of 
faith or of metaphysic, but of historical evidence. 
And, in weighing this evidence, we have to bear 
in mind that we are by no means acquainted with 
all the forces that are operative in the world. 
Particularly is this true with respect to the action 
of soul on body. We may not believe that a 
tempest was stilled by a word; but that, through 
the power of Christ, the lame walked, the blind 
saw, the deaf heard, there is no reason to doubt. 
For the rest, Christ was far from attaching to His 
miracles any decisive importance as factors in His 
work. 

Unlike Ritschl, Harnack does not gather up 
Christ’s teaching under a single architectonic idea. 
Rather he finds three such ideas, which may be 
so conceived as to contain within their circuit the 
whole proclamation. ‘These ideas are: The King- 
dom of God and its coming ; God the Father and 
the infinite worth of the human soul ; and, last, the 
better righteousness and the commandment of 
love. Behind each of them, giving it its signifi- 
cance and power, lies the person of Christ Himself. 
Speak, that I may see thee! 

With regard to the first of these conceptions, 
Harnack finds the distinctively Christian element 
in the character of the Kingdom as a present fact 
in the world—a power working inwardly and 
secretly, God in the human heart judging and 
saving. ‘The dramatic elements in the picture— 
the thrones and the day of judgment—Christ took 
over from contemporary Judaism; and they must 
be interpreted in the light of His own distinctive 
ideas. ‘The purely inward character of the King- 
dom appears when we consider what Christ meant 
by its coming. The Kingdom comes when He 
heals, but above all, when He forgives sin. The 
call to the sinner is the decisive thing, Everything 
external and merely future is here stripped off. 
There is a new creation, a new humanity; and the 
Kingdom is at once the power and the goal. In its 
light the meaning and purpose of life first disclose 
themselves. 

Our recognition of the infinite worth of the 
human soul is dependent on our knowledge of 
God as the Father. Judged from a natural point 
of view, the soul can claim no such value as Jesus 
claimed for it.. We are exalted above heaven and 
earth, because we can look up to the Lord of 
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| that our inner situation, the questions that ‘move — 
us, and the fundamental ‘relations in which — we 
stand, are not essentially altered by it. 
ourselves in the old position, and must resor 
_ the same springs of power our fathers sought. We 
must win a home in the kingdom of God-=the 
kingdom of the eternal and of love. - ‘Mankind 
advances ; man remains ever the same.’ 

The question of Christology is that round which 
theological interest especially gathers. Here 
Harnack deals with Christ’s self-witness. It is a 
mistake to set up a doctrine of Christ’s person 
between the soul and Christ Himself. To 4 
formulate such a doctrine, independent of His 


vithout emptying it of its significance. 
iain characteristics of Christ’s ethical teach- 
n found in the fact that He places the seat 

morality in the heart, that He traces it back to | 
one root-motive of love, and that he looses it 
from its connexion with statutory religion. There 
is, however, one decisive point at which Christ 
connects morality and réligion. This point is the 
grace of humility, which is not so much a single 
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virtue, but rather pure receptivity, the expression 
of inner need, longing for God’s grace and forgive- 


ness, openness towards God. Such humility—and 


_ it is only another expression for the love of God— 
is the enduring disposition of the good, and that 
- out of which all goodness springs and grows. 


The character of Christ’s teaching is further 


brought out in the discussion of six great ques- 
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- tions that have never ceased to agitate the minds 


of men regarding it. These questions are: The 


__ Gospel and the World, or the question of asceti- 
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_ of the earthly order ; 


cism ; the Gospel and Poverty, or the social 
question ; the Gospel and Civil Law, or the question 
the Gospel and Work, or the 
question of culture; the Gospel and the Son of 
God, or the question of Christology; the Gospel 
and Doctrine, or the question of knowledge. 

With respect to the second of these questions, 
Harnack lays stress on the fact that Christ did not 
involve Himself in economic and transient rela- 
tions by promulgating any social programme for 
the extirpation of poverty and misery. Precepts 
about such matters must soon have become 
antiquated. And yet never has there been a 
religion with so powerful a social message, or that 
has identified itself so closely with it. And this 
because Jesus took seriously the words, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and made the 
maxim a religious one. With these words He 
entered into all the concrete relations of life—into 
the world of hunger, poverty, and misery. 

Christ has sometimes been criticised for His 
indifference to the ideal goods of life other than 
the religious. Strauss complained that the gospel 
had no feeling for culture and progress. Harnack 
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as the Son; and could say, ‘My God,’ and ‘ My » 


gospel, lay outside Christ’s view. He wished no 
other faith in His person, and no other kind of 
attachment to Himself, than that which is included 
in keeping His commandments. Christ’s self- 
witness is summed up in the two titles, Son of 
God and Son of Man. With respect to the first, 
the knowledge of God as the Father is, rightly 
understood, the whole content of the Son name. 


Two things must, however, be kept in view. 


Christ was convinced that He knew God as no 
one before Him, and that it was His divine voca- 
tion to communicate, through word and deed, this 
God-knowledge, and therefore God-Sonship, to 
In this consciousness He knew Himself 


Father,’ expressing in that address ‘something 
which belonged only to Himself. How He came 
to the consciousness of the uniqueness of His 
relation to God, and of the mission involved in 
it—that is His secret, and no psychology can 
make it clearer. 

Notwithstanding Wellhausen, Harnack believes 
that Jesus described Himself as the Messiah, and 
that the title Son of Man has this meaning. What 
significance had the Messianic name as applied to 
Jesus? It was, says Harnack, the necessary means, 
in order that He who was called inside Jewish 
history should succeed in winning absolute recog- 
It was as the Messiah that Christ was 
Having affected 
exhausted. 


nition. 
first set on the throne of history. 
this, the mission of the idea 
When the Church was no longer Jewish but 
Gentile, the Messianic name speedily passed into 


was 


the background, to make way for other categories 


more significant for the Greek mind. 
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-and power. 


‘and His resurrection. 
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If we ask what place Christ occupies in His 
gospel, Harnack answers that He enters into it, 
not as a constituent, but as its personal realization 
He calls men to Himself, because 
it is His to lead them to God; and “¢ha¢ not 
only through His word, but still more through 
what He is and does, and finally through what He 
suffers. This is no dogma, but the expression of 
a fact. 

The second half of Harnack’s book deals with 


the historical course of the Christian religion, from 


the Apostolic Age downwards. He finds three 
main elements in the bond that held together the 
early community. There was a common recogni- 
tion of Jesus as the risen Lord; each individual 
had come into vital relation to God; there was a 
common life in purity and brotherhood, and a com- 
mon expectation of the speedy return of their 
Master. 

Most suggestive is the discussion of the question 
as to the meaning of the confession of Jesus Christ 
as Lord. Christ was Lord because He was the 
authoritative teacher whose word is the rule of life ; 
but still more because He had offered His life for 
them, and because they were convinced that He 
was risen from the dead, and seated at the right 
hand of God. The adoration paid to Christ here 
received its content, and on this ground Christ- 
ology grew up. In the first two generations 
everything was said of Christ that men could say. 
He was hailed as exalted to the right hand of God, 
as the Judge of all flesh, as Conqueror of death 
and sin, as the Prince of life, as the Power of a 
new life, as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
The Messianic conception allowed them to set 
Christ on the throne of God without endangering 
monotheism. Such an estimate of Christ was the 
result of the impression produced on His disciples, 
in the first place by His personality and teaching, 
and in the second place by His death for our sins, 
The latter confirmed the 
In this connexion the significance of 
the death and the resurrection comes up for 
discussion. 

Harnack considers the death under three 
aspects. It is first of all an offering or sacrifice. 
The old sacrificial system, though it had fallen into 
decay, corresponded to a genuine religious need, 
and a deep religious thought lay at the heart of it. 


former. 


(It must be said that the writer has left the precise » 


character of this thought in much vagueness. ) 


This need found its satisfaction in Christ. 
who regarded His death as an offering ceased to 
bring the old sacrifices. 
the untenableness’ of all substitutionary ¢heories, 
Harnack, 
Christ’s death a real vicarious element. Whoever 
looks into history must recognize that not words 
but deeds, and not merely deeds, but deeds of 
self-devotion, and not merely deeds of self-devotion 
but the surrender of life, has decided the great 
advances in history. The more morally sensitive 
a man is, the more certainly will he, in the face of 
the great transactions in history, feel such suffer- 
ings as vicarious, and relate them to himself. 
Finally, Christ’s death was an atonement. Here 
again Harnack confesses the futility of all theories ; 
but none the less he maintains that no ‘rational’ 
reflection will blot out from the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind the conviction that unrighteous- 
ness demands punishment, and that, when the 
righteous suffer, a convicting and purifying atone- 
ment is accomplished. This belief springs from 
the depths in which we all feel ourselves as one, 
and is indestructible. Through the sufferings of 
death Christ has done something decisive in the 
world’s history, and done it for us. 

It is in his treatment of the resurrection that 
Harnack will be felt to have departed most widely 
from orthodox lines. Only it is to be kept in mind 
that the divergence does not in any sense relate 
to a matter of faith, but concerns merely the value 
of certain historical evidence. The New Testa- 
ment itself, Harnack maintains, distinguishes 
between the Easter message of the empty grave 
and the appearances of Jesus on the one hand, 
and the Easter faith on the other. Although it 
attaches the highest value to that message, it 
requires the Easter faith without it. The disciples 
at Emmaus are reproached for their unbelief, 
although they had not yet received the message ; 
and to Thomas it is said, ‘ Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed.’ It is a 
mistake to regard belief in Christ’s resurrection 
as if it were based on the reports of His empty 
sepulchre, and of His bodily appearance after 
death. The Easter faith is the conviction that 
the Crucified has triumphed over death, and that 
He lives as the first born among many brethren. 
It is faith, not in the credibility of any testimony, 
but in the righteousness and power of God. In 
any case, from Christ’s grave has arisen the in- 
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early Christians, Harnack remarks with 
hment on the largeness of their spiritual 
When one considers the place that 
yhrist occupied in their lives, one would expect 
ut their piety would take the form of absolute 
_ subjection to His words, leading to a kind of free 
servitude. Pauland Acts showit otherwise. The 
words of Jesus are revered, and yet the individual 
Christian is set in a wholly personal relation to 
God; he knows himself inspired by the Divine 
Spirit; and in this consciousness he dares to think 
and to act independently. This commingling of 
obedient submission to Christ with freedom in the 
‘Spirit, is one of the mightiest characteristics of 
the Christian religion, and the seal of its greatness. 
_ The subject of the place and work of the 
_ Apostle Paul is treated with much insight and 
appreciation. Paul was neither the perverter nor 
_ the founder of Chiistianity; but the man who 
~ understood the Master, and carried forward His 
work. His historical greatness consists above all 

in the fact that it was he first spoke the word that 
the old order was abolished and a new order 
begun. It is true that, before Paul’s missionary 
activity, nameless Christians in the Diaspora had 
received Gentiles into the new community, and 
had put aside the statutory forms of the law with 

the explanation that they were to be understood, 

not in a literal, but in a spiritual and symbolic 
manner. Freedom from historical Judaism might 
possibly have gradually been won in this way, but 

the result was not certain. So long as the word, 
‘the old is annulled,’ remained unspoken, there 

was always the danger that it might return in the 
next generation, in all the hardness and tyranny 

of its literal signification. Paul made the breach, 

and cleared the ground for the new order. And 

this momentous service he was able to perform, 
because he had reached a new conception of the 
gospel. It was he who first definitely conceived 

the gospel as the message of an accomplished 
redemption, and of a salvation already present. 

He proclaimed the crucified and risen Christ, 
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over, this new religion belonged to the 
The barrier between 


Gentile was broken down. Finally, it was | 
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enter into combination hah the whole spiritual 


capital historically won. So doing he laid the 
foundation of Western culture. The work of 
Alexander fell to the ground, Paul’s work remains. 
That some of his conceptions, when developed 
apart from Christian experience and according to 
a logic of their own, led men far from the sim- — 
plicity and spirituality of the gospel, can, in view 
of the facts, hardly be denied. Harnack points 


out the directions in which such perverse develop- 


ment proceeded. But all this cannot fairly be 
charged as a fault against the great apostle. 


| With Paul himself the moral and spiritual reality 


is ever the main thing, and the intellectual form 
is only the vehicle for its expression. All we can 
say is, that while the danger could not attach to- 
Christ’s own words, Paul’s formulation was not so. 
secure against it. 

Space forbids us to follow Harnack in his. 
review of the subsequent history of the Church.. 
In many ways it appears as a story of decadence 
and perversion. The second century saw the 
triumph of Greek intellectualism. By the sixth 
the ritual of the Church had been to a large 
extent paganized. It would bea mistake, however,. 
to think that the author has an eye for nothing 
but the darker aspects of the picture. He is. 
quick to recognize and appreciate the elements. 

of truth underlying even the forms and formulas 
most alien to the spirit of the gospel, to recognize 
also whatever historical justification these last may 
It would be hard to find a more succinct 


three great Churches that divide the realm of 
Christendom, or a fairer estimate of their past 
services, and their present strength or weakness. 
It is to be hoped that the translation, which we 
understand is in course of preparation, will not be 
unduly delayed. 
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Recent Wiblical AreBacology. 


By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., PRoressoR oF ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


I NoTE with satisfaction that a young English 
Assyriologist, Mr. Campbell Thompson, has turned 
his attention to the much-neglected subject of 
Babylonian astronomy. In two handsome volumes 
on Zhe Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nineveh and Babylon in the British Museum 
(London: Luzac & Co.) he has published a large 
number of astronomical and astrological texts, and 
has at the same time cleared up the meaning of 
many of the technical terms used in them. His 
work thus constitutes a distinct step in advance in 
our knowledge of these difficult texts. With the 
exception of the important articles of Epping on 
the later Babylonian astronomy and Hommel’s 
criticism of Jensen, little has been done for them 
from an astronomical point of view since the 
contributions of Mr. Bosanquet and myself to 
the Royal Astronomical Society (with which, by 
the way, Mr. Thompson does not seem to be 
acquainted). It was time, therefore, that the 
stores of material in the British Museum should 
be made public; if ever we are to obtain a really 
satisfactory knowledge of the early astronomy of 
the Babylonians, it can only be through their help. 
What can be done by a comparison with classical 
tradition has been shown by Mr. Robert Brown. 

One of the words upon the explanation of which 
Mr. Thompson is to be congratulated is ribu 
‘earthquake’; another is the Sumerian divanna, 
which he has demonstrated must mean ‘the 
rainbow.’ Iam not so sure of his interpretation 
of the technical term /arbatsu in the sense of 
‘halo,’ but I can suggest nothing better for it, 

Mr. Thompson’s philology, however, seems in 
advance of his astronomy. He is too much 
inclined to follow Jensen, whose views in regard to 
the planets are accepted in spite of Oppert and 
Hommel. And the identification of the star 
Dilgan or Iku with Virgo has involved him in a 
series of difficulties. One of the few points con- 
nected with early Babylonian astronomy which are 
astronomically certain is that Dilgan is Capella. 

On the geographical side also one or two 
corrections are necessary. The Manné of the 
Assyrian inscriptions is the Minni of the Old 
Testament, westward of Lake Urumiyeh, and has 
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nothing to do with Van or Biainas, the Urardhu 
(Ararat) of the Assyrians, The Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, again, have proved that the word formerly 
read Akharru, and translated ‘the West,’ should 
be Amutru, ‘the Amorite(s)’; it has therefore no 
connection with the western frontier of Babylonia. 
Subartu (or Suri), moreover, was not a district in 
northern Babylonia, as is stated in the Introduc- 
tion, but the country towards the sources of the 
Euphrates, which subsequently came to include 
the whole of northern Mesopotamia. 

These, however, are small matters, and have 
but little bearing on the general purport of the 
book, the value of which is enhanced by its 
excellent indices. Those who wish to know what 
the astrological lore of Babylonia was like cannot 
do better than study it. 

Mr, A. J. Evans’ startling discoveries in Krete 
have gone far to confirm the view that it was the 
original home of the Philistines. The beautiful 
frescoes found by him in the ‘Palace of Minos’ 
seem to make it clear that the Keftu of the 
Egyptian monuments were, at all events primarily, 
the cultured inhabitants of that island in the 
‘Mykenzan’ epoch. It is necessary, therefore, 
once more to revert to the old theories which 
connected the Keftu with the biblical Caphtor. 
None of the old explanations, however, of the 
difference between the two names can stand in 
face of my discovery in 1894 of the hieroglyphic 
form of Caphtor.t This shows that the final 
consonant was an integral part of the name. I 
would accordingly suggest that it represented a 
suffix, perhaps of the genitive plural or of the 
gentilic adjective. If the language spoken by the 
‘Mykenzan’ Kretans was a form of Greek, 
such a suffix could be easily explained. 


1Dr. W. Max Miiller (‘Studien zur vorderasiatischen 
Geschichte’ in the A/itteclungen d. Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vv. p. 5) complains that I have ‘buried’ the dis- 
covery in ‘periodicals.’ So far, however, is this from 
being the case that I published it, along with the further 
discovery of the name of the Casluhim, in the third edition 
of my Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments 
(1894), p. 173, as well as in Recent Research in Bible Lands 


(p. 123), which latter book was published in America, at 
Philadelphia, in 1896, 
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vereely carried onin Krete. And St. Paul’s voyage 
in Ac 21!8 makes it evident that ships could 
sail direct from Lycia to Phoenicia. Against the | 
identification of Alasia with Cyprus is Gn 1o', 
which distinguishes Elishah or Alasia from Kittim 
. of Cyprus. Classical tradition associated Krete 
and Lycia together, and it is therefore noteworthy 
that one of the Tel el-Amarna letters describes 
the Lukki or Lycians as having made a raid on the 
coast of the Delta along with subjects of the king 
of Alasia whose vassals the Pharaoh considers 


| mention of Kinakb[khi] or Canaan, which a 


ich Mr. Evans’ excavations show to have been | 


‘them t tobe. 
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quite as explicable of Lycia as of Cyprus, 


occurs. 
_ A connexion has bey suggested betw 
Alasia and the title of ‘ Alasiote,’ which is given, 
to Resheph-Apollo in a bilingual Phcenician and 
Cypriote inscription (Tamassos 11.). But the first 
letter is doubtful in both the Phoenician. and — 
Cypriote texts, and the fact that the name is 
written pmind(?) 8 in the Phcenician text excludes 
Alasia or Elishah altogether. I would rather 
propose to see in Alasia the “AAgjioy mediov of 
Homer (ZZ. vi. 201), where the Lycian king Belle- 
rophon is said to have wandered. “Adjiov pre- 
supposes an original “AAdovov.! 


1J find it difficult not to believe that AAdcvoy, like Ala- 
banda, Hali-karnassos, and the Kretan Phalanna, is con- 
nected with the Karian ala, ‘horse,’ when we remember 
the close connexion that existed between Bellerophon ie 
was also called Hippo-noos) and the horse. 


Che Father's House. 


By THE LATE Rev. W. A. Gray, ELGIN. 


‘In My Father’s house are many mansions.’—John xiv. 2. 


As I intend taking these words in a wider sense 
than the ordinary one, I would like to make it 
plain at the outset that I do not exclude the 
ordinary one,—far less contradict it. I know how 
dear the common interpretation is to many, 
bound up as it is with the teaching of bygone 
instructors, and the scenes and the sayings of 
Christian deathbeds. And, therefore, I would 
wish you to understand that in bringing before 
you anything that is new, I am not asking you to 
part with anything that is old—the old comfort, 
the old sweetness, the old spell. If it pleases you 
to believe that the Father’s house means heaven, 
and-the many mansions the varieties of accom- 
modation, employment, and blessedness, which 
heaven provides, believe it still. The thought is 
true in itself. And it has a place, too, in the 
meaning of the text. Only I have sometimes had 


the feeling that the idea is a broader one. What 
if the Father’s house should be looked at as some- 
thing wider even than heaven, —heaven I mean in 
the material and local sense in which we usually 
employ the expression. What if it should enclose 
both heaven and earth, throwing its ample roof 
over each, and so making of twain one. 

This is quite consistent with the context. For 
observe how the words come in. The disciples 
had just awakened to the truth that Christ was to 
leave them. And they were filled with sorrow on 
account of it. He was going, they thought, to a 
different sphere. He was removing, they imagined, 
to a distant bourne. Henceforth they would be 
cut off from Him, and He from them, by the wide 
deep gulf that divides between the known and the 
unknown, the seen and the unseen, the temporal 
and eternal. ‘Nay,’ says the Saviour (according 
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to the view we are taking); ‘ye do err. Ye do 
err if. you think of a different sphere. Ye do err 
if you think of a distant bourne. I am only 


passing from one chamber to another, in the same 
residence,—the same canopy above us, the same 
walls around us. 
mansions. Tarry here, among the mansions it 
provides for you on earth, while I go yonder to 
the mansions it reserves for Me in heaven, to 
prepare a place for you in the meantime, and ask 
you to follow Me hereafter. No, I shall not be 
far off from you,—in another existence, in another 
home. Your home and My home are one, only 
our posts, our stations, our mansions, are for the 
time being separate. Soon even these will be 
blended together, and ye shall be for ever with 
each other and for ever with Me.’ 

Cannot you fancy Christ implying some such 
conception as this in using the words of the text? 
It would add to the impressiveness of the saying, 
if we suppose (what is not so unlikely) that while 
speaking He looked out through the lattice, and 
pointed to the blue midnight sky, with its glitter- 
ing assemblage of worlds, each in its own order, 
each in its own place. ‘Many apartments,’ He 
might say, ‘but one dwelling-place,—the one abode 
of the one Creator,—the one palace of the one 
King,—My Father’s house.’ 

What I want to develop from the text, then, is 
the thought of the breadth and expansiveness of 
the kingdom of God, not of its shelter and service 
on earth merely, and not of its shelter and service 
in heaven merely, but the shelter and service that 
are common to both. The house of God may be 
looked at in various aspects. The house of God 
may be treated from various standpoints. But 
whatever be the aspect, and whatever be the 
standpoint, the house of God is marked by one 
quality—room. It has a place for every sort of 
nature, every mode of work, every kind of gift, 
and every stage of progress. Let us beware of 
ever thinking otherwise. Else we may limit God’s 
purpose, interfere with His ends, mistake the 
meaning and the claims of His kingdom, by 
declaring those to be outside of His house we 
should have been careful to keep in. That, then, 
is the thought I would like to bring before you. 
I take the Father’s house to be the sphere of the 
Father’s presence, the Father’s favour, and the 
Father’s care, which you may look at sometimes 
on its earthly side, and sometimes on its heavenly, 


In My Father’s house are many — 


but whose characteristic—take it on which side 
you will—is inclusiveness, amplitude, room. And 


room whether we speak of its provisions and 


arrangements here,.or its provisions and arrange- 


ments yonder. - 

1. We test the Father’s house then first by the 
space it includes. We look at it topographically. 
And we say that, considered, to begin with, as the 
Divine residence,—the dwelling-place of God’s Son, 
the habitation of His Spirit,—the Father’s house is 
a house of many mansions. There may be a 
difference between the earth and the stars. There 
may be a difference between the stars and the 
heaven of heavens beyond them. But it is a 
difference that is less than the connexion, when 
we think that round earth and stars and heavens 
alike there is a band that draws all into unity,— 
even the presence and the presidency of one and 
the self-same Sovereign,—one and the self-same 
God. 

And it is good to remember and realize this. 
There are times when the universe oppresses us— 
its vastness, its solitude, its callous and unpitying 
indifference. Perhaps some of you recollect how 
the feeling finds expression in the words of a great 
German writer. ‘I dreamed,’ he says, ‘and this was 
the dream I dreamt. I went through the worlds. I 
mounted to the suns. I flew with the galaxies 
through the wastes of heaven. And I cried, “Oh, 
God, where art Thou?” There was no reply. I 
descended into the abyss, as far as being casts 
its shadow. And I cried again, “Tell me, where 
art Thou?” But I heard only the everlasting 
storm, which no hand guided. I saw only the 
gleaming rainbow which no hand hung. And 
when I looked up to the immeasurable space for 
the Divine eye, there was only an empty black 
eye socket. I was an orphan, alone with the 
universe, alone with myself.’ He attained to a 
truer standpoint. He came to a better mind. 
He awoke from his morbid visions to the healthy 
consciousness of one who could say, ‘O God, 
Thou hast searched me, and known me! Whither 
shall I go from Thy presence? Whither shall I 
flee from Thy Spirit? If I ascend into heaven, 
Thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, Thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the sea; even there 
shalt Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand 
uphold me.’ Better still, he realized at the same 
time, that the eye that looked down on him was 


a ‘universe to the abe 


fee touse of force, with none to 


ne to guide the wheels. Or it is a prison 
; bondage. Or it is a mystery with its 
But what is it to the Christian? It is 
‘ather’s house. 
the building that He has made. From outmost 
‘porch to inmost recess, it is the sanctuary that He 
fills. The distance between earth and heaven is 
the distance between footstool and throne. ‘Is 
not earth My footstool,’ it is said, ‘and heaven My 
throne?’ And that distance cannot be great if 
each is appropriated by the same occupant, and if 
each is covered by the same robe. Or to turn to 
the figure of the text, the distance between earth 
and heaven is the distance between one suite of 
rooms and another. That distance cannot be 
great if each is set apart for the same inmates, 
and each is sheltered by the same roof. There is 
comfort as I say in the thought. It gives a soft- 
ened aspect to removal, a kindlier character to 
death, when we realize that the change involved 
in it is not a change from the house to the out- 
side void, but a change within the house itself, 
from a lower mansion to a higher. Hence the 

words of the hymn— 


Come, let us join our friends above, 
That have obtained the prize, 

And, on the eagle-wings of love, 
To joy celestial rise. 

Let all the saints terrestrial sing 
With those to glory gone; 

For all the servants of the King, 
In earth and heaven, are one. 


One family, we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 
One army of the living God, 
To His command we bow ; 
Part of His host hath crossed the flood, 
And part is crossing now. 


2. But again we may test the Father’s house 
not only by the space it includes, but by the 
characters it contains. We may look at it not only 
topographically but socially. And we say it is a 


thought we were 
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whose happiness consists in sitting in the corner — 
with a book. There is a mansion for the grown- » 
up lad, who can sympathise with his father in his 
interests, and help his father in his work. There 
is a mansion, and a very royal one, for the little 
child, who rules the household with his baby 
wishes, sways the circle with his baby hand. 

And yet, what men recognize and allow for in 
the family, they are sometimes slow to discover 
and lay account with in the household and the 
Church of God. ‘Lord, bid my sister that she 
come and help me.’ So spoke Martha about 
Mary, the busy jealous of the contemplative. 
‘Why was not this ointment sold for so much and 
given to the poor?’ So spoke the disciples—the 
prosaic envious of the poetic; the sticklers for 
utility envious of the lovers of beauty. There 
may be something of the self-same intolerance 
still. With what impatience, and even contempt, 
do some narrow-minded Christians express them- 
selves as to others less commonplace and matter- 
‘They are only dreamers 
of dreams,’ they say. ‘They are only singers of 
songs. They are only painters of pictures. They 
are only devisers of ornament,—taken up with 
unpractical interests, absorbed in unproductive 
pursuits. Let them quit their privacy and testify 
on public platforms. Let them leave their retire- 
ment and debate in Church courts. Let them 
try to raise money. Let them take a turn among 
the slums. Lord, bid them come and help us, 
who are doing the real work, effecting the real 
good.’ Is there not an intolerance of this kind? 
I think I have heard of it. I think I have seen it 
myself. As if the cause of Christ did not need 
the dreamers—the men of imagination and of 
vision, who set us the pattern of our work! As if 
the cause of Christ did not need the singers—the 
men of music and of melody, who give us 
heartening and good cheer at our work! As if the 
Church of Christ did not need the beauty-lovers— 
the men of sentiment, susceptibility, and artistic 
taste, who refine and adorn our work. Let the 
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practical draw to the practical, if they will. They | 


can best understand the practical. They can most 
benefit by the practical. But let not the practical 
look down on the visionaries, if their eye be 
directed to heaven, if their mind be busy with 
God. Inthe Father’s house are many mansions. 
Somewhere among the multitude they will find a 
niche to occupy, somewhere they will find a circle 
to bless. He who has kindled the light will 
assuredly provide the candlestick. He who has 
imparted the gift will assuredly make scope for 
the exercise. 

3. The next thought is closely akin. We may 
test the Father’s house not only by the space it 
includes and the characters it contains, but also by 
the occupations it allows for and sanctifies. We 
pass from the local and the social to the industrial 
side of God’s kingdom. And we say that, con- 
sidered as a sphere of activity,—to which activity 
may be brought, in which activity may be carried 
on,—the Father’s house is a place of many man- 
sions. 

Some years ago an eminent minister, not of our 
own Church or country, published a book on Zhe 
Kingdom of God, in which he propounded a bold 
and sweeping idea. When we speak of the king- 
dom of God, we limit the thought to what is 
purely religious. We connect it with the appoint- 
ments of religious worship, the propagation of 
religious truth, the transaction of religious service. 
In fact, we speak of the kingdom of God as being 
very much the same thing as the Church. This 
writer took another standpoint. He put forward 
another interpretation. He struck another note. 
The kingdom of God, he said, is coextensive 
with the whole wide field of human activity,—takes 
in the whole wide area of human energies and 
human life. The Church and religion proper is 
only a department of the kingdom,—a great 
department, it is true, an all-important department, 
but nothing more than a department. There are 
There is the depart- 
ment of politics. There is the department of 
literature. There is the department of art. There 
is the department of science. In all these God’s 
kingdom is apparent. By all these God’s king- 
dom comes. Each shows a different side of His 
character. Each helps a different portion of His 
plan. Such is the conception of the writer we 
speak of. I think he errs in putting religion so 
distinctly by itself. I think he gives encourage- 


ment to the false idea that, independent of reli; 
worship, and independent of religious belief, a 
good statesman, a good writer, a good tradesman, 


is a subject of the kingdom of God, fulfilling the — 


kingdom’s conditions, qualifying for the kingdom’s 
rewards. I think he should have put religion 


more definitely in the centre, and classed as _ 


subjects of the kingdom, only those who are 
working from religion as their basis, with religion 
as their spring. If he had said that the kingdom 
of God needs religion as its medium,—seeks religion 
as its end,—and that the religion that it needs and 
seeks annexes all spheres of life, politics with their 
questions, literature with its treasures, art with its 
beauties, science with its discoveries, then the 
position would have been sound, the lesson true. 
For religion ought to annex things such as these. 
And it should be the aim of religious men and 
women to see that it does annex them. The great 
rule with regard to all such employments is, not to 
suspect them, not to draw off from them, not to 
consign them to the world’s occupancy and leave 
them to the world’s care, but to lift them to a 
higher level and transact them in a holier way, as 
duties that are fixed by the Father’s appointment, 
carried on in the precincts of the Father’s house. 
For in the Father’s house there are many mansions. 
And the Saviour, who prepares a place for you in 
the mansions above, has also prepared for you a 
place in the mansions beneath, where your daily 
life may be spent, and your daily duty be done, in 
the love of God, the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the communion of the Holy Ghost. 
For every Christian man is a priest, and the 
work he performs is his sacrifice. Are you offer- 
ing that work on the altar? That is the question. 
We hear much in these days about priests. Some 
imagine that none can be priests save those who 
have an official religious calling. Others, who 
acknowledge all Christians to be priests, confine 
the priesthood to the exercise of directly religious 
functions,—such as prayer and praise, and the 
offering of religious vows,—the giving of religious 
gifts. There is a higher and a nobler view to be 
taken than that! A// Christians are priests in all 
acts, if these acts are done in a religious spirit. 
You are not only a priest while at Church,—in the 
worship you render, and in the gifts you present,— 
you are a priest in your everyday tasks, in the 
industries you pursue, in the work you turn out. 
That is, if you lay your industries and your work 


auld not ay eet bea 
ifice, visits punctually made— | 
cor scientiously tried? Why should not > 
1bea ptiest,—his sacrifice, transactions 
ade? Why should not the clerk be a 
nis sacrifice, figures carefully counted? 
ymmon occupations may be turned to spiritual 
fice,—daily work be turned to temple worship. 
; never shall our trade life be purified,— 
redeemed from the selfishness that besets it,—in 
which each man thinks only of his own, ‘till 
society has. attained to the principle. A good deal - 
is being said of this selfishness, and the extent to 
; which men of business persuade themselves that 
. the principles of commerce are one thing, and the 
principles of brotherhood are another. All honour 
to those who bring the claims of brotherhood to 
the front, and preach the duty of goodwill and 
self-sacrifice towards our neighbour. But there is 
_a higher rule even than that of goodwill and self- 
sacrifice towards our fellows. And that is the 
priesthood in all things unto God. Once get a 
hold of this, grasp it, act on it, and men’s duty to 
their brethren is clear, men’s duty to their 
brethren is safe. It will be readily acknowledged. 
It will be cheerfully done. Well, friends, the 
point I am making is this, that whatsoever is pure, 
whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is fit and fair, in 
the secular sphere, religion approves and appro- 
priates, so that it is secular no longer, but sacred. 
In the Father’s wide-spreading house there are 
many mansions, and what is good for a man can 
never be bad or unsuitable for a Christian and a 
saint. 

Children, a word to you. Do you ever imagine 
that religion is a dull thing? Do you ever 
imagine that in entering the Christian fold and 
assuming the Christian ties, you are parting with 
innocent pleasures, forfeiting harmless amusement ? 
Let no one persuade you of ¢hat. Do you knowa 
text which says, ‘ The streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and of girls playing in the streets thereof’? 
What city? The city and kingdom we are 
speaking of—the city and kingdom of God. 
According to the thought of the prophet, the city 
and kingdom of God has room and space for 
diversion. Ay, and diversion is nowhere so hearty, 
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| children may find mansions to play in, and tha 


their pleasures as well as their task-work, they te 
may be priests unto God. This is true with regard — 

to the mansions below. And what of the man-— 
sions above? Does not Christ prepare shese, so 

that whatever changes death brings to the little 

children, it will leave to them their guileless 

interests, retain for them their simple joys. What 

provisions will be made for these interests, what 

channels will be opened for these joys, we do not 

know, and we cannot tell. But all will be very 
familiar. All will be very home-like. Leave the b 
happiness of the little children in heaven with ’ 
Him who, when on earth, said, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, | 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ He will 

see to their comfort. He will care for their wel- 

fare. He’will arrange for their spheres,—a lot for 

themselves at the end of the days. In the fold 

above there is room enough and to spare. In the 

Father’s house are many mansions. We may 

leave them in the tracts of immensity with con- 

fidence, assured that they are not waifs, assured 

that they are not strays,—left roaming in bewilder- 

ment and solitude, but each with their own post 

and each with their own room, while the self-same 

Father is over all. 

We might pursue the thought. We might test 
the Father’s house not only by the sface it includes, 
by the characters it contains, and the occupations it 
allows for and sanctifies, we might test it by the 
differences of doctrine and of worship tt shelters. 
We pass at this point from the local, social, and © 
industrial sides to its ceremonial and theological 
side. And we say, that considered as a spiritual 
temple erected for spiritual ends and inhabited by 
a spiritual people, the Father’s house is a house of 
many mansions. Most certainly, it has mansions 
for all who, calling Jesus Lord, keep the words 
which He says, looking for the mercy of God unto 
eternal life. The great, the overwhelming majority 
of these are undoubtedly in connexion with our 
Christian organizations. But I do not—I dare not 
—unchristianize some who are still without,—souls 
here and there, who hold the Christian position 
and conform to the Christian spirit, but are not 
yet within the visible Christian fold. Cannot we 
claim the Master’s authority in so saying? When 
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the ete forbade one who was doing Christ’s 
work, in his own department, on his own road,— 
on the ground that he followed not with them,— 
Christ said, ‘Let him alone. None that does 
miracles as he does, can speak lightly of Me.’ It 
is a lesson that is needed still. Christianity is 
wider than the Churches. And there are those 
here and there who, though not within the 
Christian society, may, notwithstanding, be within 
the Father’s house. 

And if Christianity is broader than the Church 
as a whole, still more must we hold it to be 
broader than the Churches in particular,—this one 
or that one, as our lot may appoint us. Orthodoxy, 
so-called, may be less than religion. Purity of 


worship, so-called, may be less than sincerity of 


life. There is a standing in the Father’s accept- 
ance,—there is a place in the Father’s heart, for 
some who in faith are far from ourselves. We 
may rule them forth of the bounds of our 
ecclesiastical charity, we cannot rule them beyond 
the shelter and the safety, the privileges and 
provisions of the Father’s house. I had a talk 
some time ago with a minister of a foreign Church. 
As we walked together on the hills, we discussed 
the points that distinguished us, and amongst 
others, discussed the meaning and the bearing of 
the sacraments. We went over these points in 
detail, the higher view that he held, the inter- 
mediate view that I held, the lower view that 
others held, yet all of them perfectly compatible 
with loyalty to the Saviour’s person, fidelity to the 
Saviour’s work—I remember how the conversation 
finished. Slackening his pace, and speaking 
slowly, in such broken English as he could com- 
mand, my friend ended thus: ‘Yes,—Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli,—they had each their own 
way of thinking, they had each their own way of 
speaking. But I have read that in the Father’s 
house there are many mansions—space for all. 
And if they have each their separate room, they 
are all beneath the same roof.’ 

True, I do not depreciate sound doctrine. Let 
us prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good. But we see only through a glass darkly. We 
know but in part. Things are not quite so plain 


us think. Differences in doctman ee a re; 
differences of doctrine there will be till we all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge _ 
of the Son of God unto a perfect man, to the 
measure of the fulness of the stature of Christ. 
It is well that differences in doctrine do not affect 
identity in acceptance for the Father’s house in 
a house of many mansions. 

What we are to remember as to doctrine, we 
should remember as to worship. We are not to 
confine God’s spirit to any particular form of 
worship, or say ‘this or that is alone compatible 
with the grace and the gravity of the Father’s 
house.’ It is not too much to say that all have 
their separate fitness,—meet their own type of 
character, teach their own type of truth,—none has 
a monopoly of sainthood. Saints have been 
nurtured, and saints have been satisfied, through 
the characteristics and contributions of each. 
Puritanism with its simplicity, Anglicanism with 
its stateliness, Presbyterianism with its order, 
Evangelism with its fervours,—perhaps the king- 
dom has been better of them all. Men may find 
fault with one or another as they will. What they 
repudiate God receives. ‘For in the Father’s 
house are many mansions. Thus we have 
spoken of the house of God, regarding it in 
different aspects, contemplating it on different 
sides. We have spoken of it locally, socially, 
industrially, and devotionally, and in each case 
we have found that it is a house having many 
mansions. 

But are you in the Father’s house? You may 
be in it locally. But are you in it spiritually? 
That is the main question. What use is there in 
speaking of the width of it, what use is there in 
speaking of the provisions of it, if it is all as a tale 
that is told, —not a fact that is felt and ex- 
perienced. ‘Behold I set before you an open 
door.’ Will you be satisfied with an examination 
through the aperture? Or will you cross the 
threshold and go in? May Christ give us each a 
place among the mansions below, that in His own 
good time we may see Him and serve Him in the 
mansions above ! 
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; TEACHING OF CHRIST. 
a DRuMmMonp, B.D. 
X, 432. Ios. 6d.) 

the fourth series of the Kerr Lectures, 
Drummond hints that it may be the last. 
0, the Kerr Lectureship will rank above any 
series of theological lectures in existence. For 
_lectureships are like cricket elevens, their weak- 
ness is in their tail. But this lectureship, if it 
_ ‘declares’ now, will have no tail, and the four 
_ published volumes will rank for many a day as 
standard authorities on their respective subjects. 

pre first was Professor Orr’s Christian View of 
God and the World, the second Dr. Kidd’s 

Morality and Religion, the third Dr. Forrest’s 

: Christ of History and of Experience, the fourth is 
Ar. Drummond’s Relation of Apostolic Teaching 
to the Teaching of Christ. 

The apologetic part of this subject was 
thoroughly written a few years ago by Vice- 
Principal Knowling, whose Witness of the 
Lpistles is one of the few books that circulate 
less widely than they deserve. Mr. Drummond 
has now written the expository part. It will 

circulate more widely than Mr. Knowling’s 

Witness; for its subject is more momentous, 

and its style is more arrestive. We foolishly 

thought we knew most of this already, but no 
book of its size has taken such a hold of us for 
many a day. 

Its subject is the greatest of all that arouse 
keen interest at present. Three chapters are 
spent (not misspent, however) before Mr. Drum- 
mond gets into it. When he does, the strength 
of the man rises up to meet the greatness of the 
subject, and be shows with irresistible persuasive- 
ness that the Epistles are in the direct succession 
—that, to adapt an old expression,—Epistula latet 

_ in Evangelio, Evangelium patet in Epistula,—the 

Epistles are concealed in the Gospels, the 

Gospels are revealed in the Epistles. 

The focus of this great luminous theme is the 
death of Christ, and Mr. Drummond is most 
original, and we feel most convincing also, when 
he explains the view Christ held of His own 
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By rur | which the apostles held. 


death, and lays it alongside the view of His a 


It is a strong book, the book of a shes em 


| thinker, fearless yet reverent, new and yet built — 


- 


on a solid foundation of faith and experience. 


A volume of popular lectures on Zhe Women of 
the Bible (paper, 1s. net), by the late J. S. Forsyth, 
D.D., has been published by Messrs. R. Banks 
& Son. 


PARABLES FOR OUR TIMES. By Wotcott 
CALKINS, D.D. (Clarke, pp. 160. Is. 6d.) 


Our Lord’s Parables are for our time as for all 
other. Dr. Calkins makes the direct application. 
He takes the time first, its commercial and 
domestic life, and then applies the parable to it. 
That was Christ’s way. And then Dr. Calkins 
opens up the future a little by the help of the 
parable and its principle. That was Christ’s way 
also. It is a practical book, but it has none of 
the hardness which practical persons and things 
suggest. 


Mr. Clive of the University Tutorial Press 
has published A TZutorial History of English 
Literature, by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. It is excellent. 
The judgments are sensible and simply stated ; the 
selections are chosen independently and skilfully. 


One of the most significant signs of our time 
is the interest manifested in higher Bible scholar- 
ship by the Friends. The clearest evidence is the 
formation of a Summer School of Theology, with 
lectures from scholars of all Churches, but all very 
scholarly. Another piece of evidence is the issue 
for nearly three years of a series of Present Day 
Papers, which, with perfect freedom to the writers, 
discuss all the subjects that come within the range 
of theological interest. The agers are now 
issued monthly (6d. each), and may be obtained 
from Messrs. Headley Brothers of 14 Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. The July issue was noticed last. 
month. The issue for August contains an article 
on the Atonement by Professor W. N. Clarke, the 
author of that phenomenal book, Owtlines of 
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Christian Theology, together with a short paper on 
Whittier, and a review of Zhe Temperance Problem 
by Dr. Spence Watson. The editor, in a pre- 
fatory note, says that he shares the Quaker 
abhorrence of doctrinal strife, and can sympathize 
with the Quaker dread even of the word 
‘Theology’; but he fears that if the science of 
God is longer neglected the practice of God may 
ultimately suffer. 


THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. By THE REV. JOSEPH 
PARKER, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo, vol. iil. 
pp. 288. 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is impossible to say which portion of this 
original book is most original—the sermons, 
their titles, the texts, or even (if we may venture 
to say so) the prayers. Is there any confused 
preacher who has lost his way and cannot find a 
text for next Sunday’s sermon? He will find one 
here. Is there any one whose store of ideas has 
run dry? There are plenty of ideas here, and 
they are not copyright. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
PRUIRV Eby Cn) enUInr LE. DUD LO (CAelay. 
8vo, pp. 96. 2s.) 

This is the first time, is it not, that an American 
has delivered the Fernley Lecture? It is the first 
time also that the subject has been practical 
religious politics. Dr. Little leaves theology to 
others, Church organization also; his mind runs 
out toward God in history, he traces the move- 
ments of the Divinity that shapes our ends. 

His eye is piercing almost fierce like the eagle’s ; 

he frankly tells us where he sees that the God of 

history is zo¢ working, and with what consequences. 

And if you call him optimist, his answer is, Because 

God’s in His heaven and I am a Methodist. 


THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB. By THE Rev. 
T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
pp. 146. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(Longmans. Crown 8vo, 


Mr. Passmore says that he looks at the things | 


beyond the tomb ‘in a Catholic light.’ A Catholic 
light is no doubt a dim religious light, and that is 
the best light in which any of us can view the 
things beyond the tomb. In any case the Catholic 
light reveals nothing that the Bible does not con- 


tain, though Mr. Passmore occasionally tells us | 


what the Church has believed and practised. His 
best chapter is on the Resurrection Body—quite 
impressive indeed that chapter is. Thus, ‘So on 
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the whole to your question, ‘“‘What will 
nature of my Resurrection Body?” I can 
answer by another question, ‘‘ What are you doin 


with your present body ?”’ 


The new volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s Library _ 
of English Classics is Sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels and White’s Selborne (8vo, 35. 6d. net, 
each). They are magnificent for the money. ‘Ene 
risk which the publishers ran has been turned, 
it seems, into a great success. Though the 
margin of profit is small, there will be many 
margins; and, besides, great wholesome books 
will be sown broadcast over the land. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. W. 
Wuite, Pu.D. (Marshall Brothers, Crown 8vo, pp. 


449. 8s.) 

There is extraordinary activity in America at 
present in higher Bible study. By ‘higher’ we 
mean study by adults, study beyond the reach of 
the Sunday school. The activity is largely due to 
the efforts of the University of Chicago, and the 
instrument is chiefly their monthly magazine, the 
Biblical World. This volume is the outcome of 
that activity. It owes to it its character, its field, 
and its chance of success. For it is a stiff student’s 
book. The reader must be ready to study the 
Bible in all its historical and literary aspects, if he 
is to profit by it. It is divided into two parts. 
One part draws lessons from the lives of the great 
Old Testament characters, and gives quotations to 
illustrate. The other part is largely occupied with 
David and Jeremiah, not now as men however, 
but as poet and prophet. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published some 
small books that deserve attention, because their 
beauty and worth are beyond all comparison with 
their size. They are Zhe Pattern Prayer-Book, or 
Glimpses of the Prayer-Life of the Apostle Paul, 
by E. W. Moore, M.A. (1s. net); Face to Face by 
Mrs. Penn Lewis (1s. net); Green Pastures and 
Golden Gates, by the Rev. C. A. Fox (6d.); 


Armour (1s.); and The Fold, by E. Lyne (6d.), a 
curious and beautiful chart showing the way in 
which the ransomed are brought home. 


A biography of Ruskin, brief enough to be read 
by young and busy people, and yet long enough to 


By J. W. Owen, B.A. 
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8vo, pp. 220. 


\structive Refi Meliorism.’ It is 


‘sul title. 
contains thoughts (not very deep and not very 
< Sistoad) about following Christ. It is an expansion 
of the words, ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do 


whom it was said that he announced his text and 
then ‘went everywhere preaching the Word.’ 


n ore interest to ourselves than to the world, and 
the farther removed the world is, the thinner does 
the thread of interest become. In the writer’s 
own household, congregation, or even country, 
these thoughts might be considered estimable and 
even profitable. But we doubt if they should have 
been sent so far from home. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF ST. 
Palin hOn LHe CORINTHIANS. oBy *].. HH, 
KENNEDY, D. D. (Methuen. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii, 
202.) 

‘Dr. Kennedy believes that our present Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is made up of two 
distinct epistles, sent by St. Paul at different times 
and for almost opposite reasons, to the Church in 
Corinth. He believes that the Second Epistle or 
part of it is found in 2 Co x.-xiii., the Third 
Epistle in 2 Coi—ix. All the arguments for this 
finding are skilfully set out, and then every aid is 
given that can be given to make us understand 
the circumstances under which both Epistles were 
written and the Epistles themselves. It is a fine 
scholar’s finest work, most interesting and most 
instructive. Let no student of St. Paul forget 
this volume. 


By THE Rev. H. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 181. 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. 
W. WEBB-PEPLOE. (JWViséet. 
2s. 6d.) 

This volume contains a series of six sermons on 
the foundations of the faith, They owe their 


| pare and preach them. 


| But it has to be done, and it has been done 


lt to find another title for it if another | 
i seem to be needed after both title and 
Perhaps we should say, however, that it — 


it’; but somewhat after the manner of the man of 


Unfortunately the thoughts of most of us are of 


It is almost staggeri 
his faith that at the end of his life he has to 
which be the first principles of Christianity 
he should be leading his people on to perfe 
with the utmost consideration and brotherly love. 


HEROES OF THE REFORMATION : 


Crown 8vo, pp. xv, 399. 6s.) 


Of this scientific and successful series the 
volume on Melanchthon is probably the most — 
We say — 


scientific and the most successful. 
successful, not in the selling sense, of which we 


know nothing, but in the sense of accomplishing ~ 


the author’s purpose. For the author’s purpose 
was to give us his own reading of the life of 
Melanchthon, drawn directly from the original 
sources, in such a way that we should seem to 
belong to his generation and know him in the 
flesh. And surely he is worth knowing. They 
disparage Luther now, and he did some things 


that left a way possible for determined disparage- 


ment. But who can help loving Melanchthon? 
This is a scientific book. The utmost pains is 
taken to be accurate and unprejudiced. And the 
beauty, the sublimity let us say, of this man’s 
Christlikeness shines out the more brilliantly. 

As with all the volumes of the series, the times 
are reflected in the man. But the man is central 
and so fully richly described that we call him 
friend. The aid of map and drawing is freely, 
even lavishly, called in to make the writer’s graphic 
pen more telling in its effectiveness. 


The new volume of Messrs. Rivington’s Oxford 
Church Text-Books is a history of Zhe Reforma- 
tion in Great Britain. We fear it will be felt by 
Scotsmen that the authors of the little book have 
set themselves to. glorify the English and belittle 
the Scotch Reformation. But we believe that 
would be unjust to Mr. Wakeman and Mr. Pullan. 
They do not know better. They have been 
brought up to look on these things in that light, 
and it has not occurred to them that there is any 
other. They know a great many facts about 
Scotland, but they do not understand its Reforma- 
tion, and they do not seem to wish to understand 
it. Even the greater half of the book is biassed, 


PHILIP MEL- 
ANCHTHON. ByJ, W. Ricuarp, D.D. (Putnams. a 


but not radically wrong. The authors do under- 
stand the English Reformation, even though they 
do not tell its story as we think it should be 
told. 


“A PROBLEM IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


By M. W. Jacosus, D.D. (Sertdners. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 286, $1.50.) 
The title is not intelligible enough. It is also a 


little misleading. There are more problems than 
one. Dr. Jacobus really discusses the great 
matters of the formation of the Canon, the influ- 
ence of one’s philosophy upon one’s criticism of 
the New Testament, the relation of St. Paul’s 
theology to the teaching of Jesus, and the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian unity. 
This range of subject is not surprising in a course 
of lectures (this is the Stone Lecture of 1897-98), 
and it is much to be praised in its brevity and in- 
cisiveness. The only pity is that the title should 
possibly repel rather than attract readers. 

Dr. Jacobus is more in sympathy with tradition 
than the average scholar in this country. But he 
knows his field well, and no one can call him 
guilty of anything more serious than a little 
optimism. It is optimistic, for example, to believe 
that Blass and Ramsay have settled all the critical 
problems of the Acts of the Apostles. But the 
result is merely to have one problem fewer in this 
book. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By A, W. ANTHONY. (Boston: Silver, Burdett, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 206.) 

No scholar in this country has done this very 
thing, and we thank Professor Anthony of the 

Cobb Divinity School in America for doing it. 

For it places us in a position to credit the Gospels 

as actual records of history, giving us just those 

external documents and opinions we desire, if we 

_are really anxious to know and believe. And this 

is with many the necessary preliminary to believing 

the gospel unto salvation. For if the Gospels are 
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he 
gospel they contain? Professor Anthony is fully — 
in touch with the'literature of his subject, and he ~ 
inspires confidence by his courteous treatment of © 
the enemy. 


o 


MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By ‘THE 
Rev. A. CHAMBERS. (Zaylor. Crown 8vo, pp. 293- 
3s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

Mr. Chambers wrote a volume on Our Life 
after Death, which has {had what his publisher 

correctly calls an enormous circulation. It did 

not owe its success wholly to its merits. Partly to 

the fascination of the subject, and partly, no doubt, 
to the things that were not merits in it. That is 
always so with books that have an enormous Cir- 
culation. It will be the same with this volume. 

It will have an enormous circulation, and it will 

owe that partly to its least admirable portions. 

For it is not all admirable. It is not all scriptural, 

as we understand Scripture, and it is not all true, 

as we understand the truth as it is in Jesus. But 
whenever it is read, it will do this great service, it 
will lift men somewhat out of the slavery to sense 
and time, and encourage them to live for the 
Spirit and for eternity. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. By Joun D. 
Davis, Pu.D., D.D. (Philadelphia: Westmdnster 
Press. 8vo, pp. 802.) 

This single-volume dictionary deserves a kindly 
notice. It must have cost its author unspeakable 
labour and pains. It belongs to what is called the 
Princeton school in Theology, which means the 
most conservative position possible, including, of 
course, the verbal inspiration of Scripture. But 
the author is none the less a scholar, knows on the 
whole where to go for things, and can set down 
what he sees briefly and clearly. There are no 
theological articles, and no Old English words, 
but all other departments are fully represented. 
The illustrations also are fairly numerous and 
very good. 
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ind under such estidiniad to display its 
ivity as in the introduction,—but scarcely any- 
re is the veil so thick as in the Book of 
Ezekiel. The last few years have given us three 
new commentaries on this prophet,! each of which 
attempts a different explanation of the difficulty, 
and gives us a choice amongst quite a number of 
onjectures on the particular phenomena, but the 
problem ‘is still far from being solved. Under 
such circumstances it may appear a daring act to 
‘increase by one the number of attempts already 
efore us, but I must confess that what seems to 
me the easiest and most likely explanation does 
- not appear to have been as yet considered. The 
present occasion seems to be all the more favour- 
able for offering my solution of the problem to the 
¢ public, because the latest commentator (Kraetz- 
schmar) agrees with me on at least one essential 
question. 

‘The weakest point in the whole matter was for 
long the explanation of the date given in v!: ‘in the 
thirtieth year.’ The success with which time after 
time new calculations leading to this figure could 
be proposed is only a melancholy evidence of the 
inventive genius and at the same time the un- 
certainty of biblical exegesis. And yet Ezekiel 
everywhere follows quite a definite scheme of 
reckoning, which he explains in 337! 40! by the 
addition smdnd, ‘of our captivity,’ ze. the era of 
the carrying captive of king Jehoiachin in 597 
B.c. Hence it is readily intelligible that in recent 
times one no longer ventures to ascribe the 
supposed divergent era of Ezk 1! to Ezekiel, but 
will have it that a later hand substituted psdyia 


mow for the original dating from the captivity of 


1A. Bertholet in the Kurzer Hdcom. z. A.T., 1897; C. 
H. Toy, in Sacred Books of the O.T., Text a4 a ramelation, 
both 1899; R. Kraetzschmar in ma ytck's Hdkom. 2. A.T., 


1900, 


| (rerotnetie 


eo supposition, took serious liberties with the te: 
1e a quite a number of the Books of the | 


This might be accepted as th 
ratio if there were no alternative. But it is 
at all events (1) that the reviser, on the above 


for the original reading must then have b ; 
nein mwa or Mya wa, or at least the ex- 


pression must have had mwa in the first place 


and an ordinal number in the second, and not as ie 
in mw owbwa; (2) that the revised text is in- 
complete, for after the mw owswa we necessarily 

look for an explanation of the supposed divergent ; 
era; (3) that even for the original text it is quite 
insufficient simply to substitute a different number 
of years, for the prophet could introduce his era, 
dating from the captivity of Jehoiachin, in 8! 201 
241 26! 291-17 3020 311 321-17, without explanatory 
addition only if he had explained it at its first 
introduction, say by a simple smd, aS ime agen 


401. Hitherto, then, no explavaien has been 
proposed which did mof require us to assume the 
existence of a Jacuna after the number of the year 
in y.1, nor is it likely that any such will be found. 
It was of importance to establish this last point 
before proceeding to the view to which Kraetz- 
schmar has rightly returned, namely, that the year 
in question is ¢hat of the prophet’s life. For we 
know now that, if this view requires something to 
be supplied to the text, it is in no worse case than 
any of the other views that have been held. 
Three forms that have been proposed for supple- 
menting the text are cited by Kraetzschmar: 
may pwdw-ia sayy mM (Eichhorn), 'y ‘ja v8 7" 
(Guthe), 'w ‘w-ja nian (Kraetzschmar). None 
of them has much in its favour, the simplest and 
likeliest form is :nd mw ow5wa, ‘in the thirtieth 


year of my life.’ In this way no alteration of the 
text is needed, but only the reinsertion of a single 
word, which somehow must at one time have fallen 
out. We thus abide, further, by the form that is 
usual in stating a date, namely, 3, followed by the 
number of the year, and the definition of the era 
corresponds in form (with ? as periphrasis for the 
genitive) exactly with that employed by Ezekiel 
in 332! 401 (cf. also 12). And, finally, that this 
form was in common use in indicating the year 


of one’s life, is shown by Gn 7", ww niwa 


my vnd mw mxp. The traditional objection to 
taking the reference to be to the year of the 
prophet’s life, the only objection, apart from the 
incompleteness of the text, which is wont to be 
urged, is that the year of a man’s life could hardly 
be dated by the month and day. But why 
not? Does the particular year of any man’s life 
include more than ove fifth day of the fourth 
month — reckoned of course according to the 
calendar year? Or do the death or the accession 


of kings or the carrying captive of a king pay any 


more heed to the New Year’s Day of the calendar 
year than the birth of a man does.1_ This objec- 
tion is therefore quite pointless. On the other 
hand, it is precisely what we should expect, that 
Ezekiel, who more than any other prophet informs 
us, in almost hypochondriac fashion, as to his 
personal experiences, his bodily health, and his 
natural disposition, should also state exactly the 
year of his life in which he received the call to be 
a prophet. Contrariwise, it is hard to see what 
other date would have been likely to find a place 
alongside of that expressed in terms of the usual 
era. It may be said, accordingly, that the above 
view, which has been recently maintained also by 
Klostermann, embodies the only reasonable and 
hence the necessary explanation, and one may 
accept with satisfaction the important contribution 
to the understanding of the personality of the 
prophet which is thus obtained. 

To v.! so understood, with Hi or the like 


supplied, we may attach either y.* or, with Kraetz- 
schmar, v.*”, reading in the latter, after the LXX, 
oY for oe The question is only how the 
existence and the particular position occupied by 
vv.?- * (or ®*) are to be explained, and what one is 
to make of these verses. Here Kraetzschmar 
offers an entirely new theory. With much acute- 
ness he has followed up earlier observations and 
discovered in the Book of Ezekiel a number of 


' duplicate texts from which he draws the conclu- 


sion that the Book at one time circulated in two 
forms of text, but that, instead of continuing to 
exist independently side by side, in the way of 
which we have an instance in the Hebrew, as 
compared with the LXX text of Jeremiah, the two 


1 The circumstance that in official calculations, such as 
that by the year of a king’s reign, it is customary to produce 
perfect harmony by the device of ante-dating or post-dating, 
does not essentially alter the case. 

? See below for the discussion of these rival readings, 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


were, in the case of Ezekiel, combined ai 
period (before the time of the LXX) so as | 
the text that lies before us. He holds tha 


have the commencement of the second of these a 
forms of text in 1? (reading v.°? this time, after 


the Heb. text, Poy.) The first weak point about — 


this theory is that Kraetzschmar, in order to arrive 
at a possible original form for the opening words 
of this second text, has to set aside, without being 
able to account for their origin, what are precisely 
the most striking features in the traditional text. 
These are (1) the mention of the day of the month 
(‘on the fifth of the month’) without the number 
of the month itself; (2) the commencing with the 
day of the month instead of with the year; (3) the 
explanatory x’ before mwn. Why do we not 
read simply, as he restores the text, ‘In the fifth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, in the fourth 
[month], on the fifth of the month,’ etc.? But 
even the main support of Kraetzschmar’s view 
will not stand examination. He says (p. xiii) 
that the second of the two forms of text speaks of 
Ezekiel in the third person. In support of this 
statement the only passage he cites in addition to 
the present one is 24*4, But in the latter the 
speaker is neither the author nor the redactor of 
the book but Jahweh, who is addressing the 
people, and who, in referring to Ezekiel, can 
naturally speak of him only in the third person. 
Kraetzschmar himself does not understand the 
passage differently, so that he should not have 
cited it for the above purpose. Since, then, there 
is really no other passage in which the third person 
is used of Ezekiel, there is no parallel to support 
Kraetzschmar’s theory of vv.2-*. But, besides, 
here is the greatest difficulty of all. The very 
words which are assigned by Kraetzschmar to the 
second form of text are claimed unconditionally 
by the first form. For it is intelligible enough, 
as well as a welcome circumstance, that Ezekiel 
should tell us in which year of his life he received 
his prophetic call, but it would be quite incompre- 
hensible if he did not bring this date into relation 
with the usual scheme of dating. That he 
actually dd this is clearly proved, on the other 
hand, by the next date, that in 81, where he can 
dispense with the closer definition samnead or 

3 Tf 24°21, as Kraetzschmar holds, presents a parallel to 
v.*4 from the first form of text, in which Ezekiel expresses 


the same sentiment in the first person, the correctness of the 
view stated above comes out all the more clearly. 


supplement ‘tol ve, 


ession would be unintelligible without 
tion. For such a purpose, however, x‘ 
“mw can be shown to be the form customary 
bin ‘instances like that before us. In precisely the 
~ same way the explanation is effected in 2 K 18%, 
Pier 25! 321, of one method of reckoning by 
another, of the regnal year of the king of Judah 
by that of the king of Israel or of Babylon. 
Whether in these passages the words ‘t3) awn NT 
are due to a later hand or not makes no differ- 
<< ence, for in point of form they are quite unobjec- 
< _ tionable, and as far as the matter is concerned, 
_ they are, in the case before us, as we have seen, 
absolutely necessary. But the proper place of this 
~ explanatory formula is unmistakably indicated by 
the wind nwnna at the beginning of v.2.. For the 
incomplete and by itself unmeaning ‘on the fifth 
of the month’ can be intended only to serve asa 
mechanical sign for the right placing of the 
following words, as a catchword to ensure the 
right connexion. We must reject the view that it 
_ is Ezekiel himself that thus explains his meaning 
(Ewald, Smend), for he ought to have expressed 
himself in such a way as to preserve the connexion 

by the sense, thus, for instance, ‘the thirtieth year 

of my life, ze. the fifth year,’ etc. Only a later 
hand can have arranged the text after the letter as 

we nowhaveit. Accordingly, the explanatory date 
contained in v.? must be transferred to v.1 and 
inserted there after wind nwa, so as to make 
the text now read, ‘in the thirtieth year [of my life], 

in the fourth [month], on the fifth of the month— 

it was the fifth year of the captivity of king 
Jehoiachin,’ etc. That Ezekiel himself wrote in 
these terms may be confidently assumed on the 
ground that, without the explanatory clause, he 
could not have employed the date by the year of 

his own life. Somehow and some time or other 
the second of the two expressions giving the 
number of the year must have been overlooked, 
then it was added, with the catchword nwnna 
win, probably in the first instance on the margin, 
and finally it was once more inserted, along with 


4%, 


fis oe 


y understood. No doubt” 


| siduum being left or an addition required. The 


sia te ay which was hee omitte 
because it was no longer understood. 
In this way v.? is accounted for, without a 


question now is what is the significance of v. 
Supposing this verse to stand alone, without v.?, the 
view of Ewald is again inadmissible that Ezekiel 
himself at his final revision inserted it. 
place, its position between o'mds MIND ANN) and 
the $7) of v.4, which is directly connected with 
these words, is as awkwardly chosen as could well 
be. 
to the body of the text but to the title of the book. 
The Book of Ezekiel is the only one of the 
prophetic Books which is entirely without a title. 
True, indeed, the Book of Jonah (which, by the 
way, is not properly speaking a prophetic but a 


narrative book) also begins with ‘nm, and the | 


Books of Haggai and Zechariah with a date. But 
one and all of these books have at the head of 
them the name of the particular prophet and the 
expression mm 127 for the message that is thus 


introduced. The possibility is certainly not ex-— 


cluded that Ezekiel left behind him his book 
without any title and thus without the mention of 
his name, the writer appearing simply as ‘I’; but 
it is as good as impossible that the book was set 
in circulation in such a form. The very first to 
publish it, whether Ezekiel himself or some one 
else, must have provided it with a title. Since, 
now, v.® contains all that we should look for in 
a title, including even an item which in other 
instances is nowhere found except in the title, I 
mean the name and profession of the prophet’s 
father,! we have simply to conclude that the title 
of the book has been preserved in v.°. Not quite 


unaltered, for it can hardly have begun with 17 
mn, But it is just here that the text itself is 
uncertain, for the LXX offers kat eyevero = wm, 


Both readings have the same object, namely, to 
form. a connected sentence, a statement, out of 


the loosely floating date in v.? and the bare title . 


in v.3, thus, ‘In the fifth year, etc., came the word 
of Jahweh,’ etc. The existence of the two read- 
ings, Wn sn and ‘7%, shows us that caprice has 


1 With Kraetzschmar and many others I feel constrained 
to connect j727 with ‘Na, and not with Oxpim. 


Inthe first 


But, above all, the contents of v.* belong not 


ie 


a ee «8 sb ¢ 


been here at work. After the analogy of the 
openings of the Books of Hosea, Joel, Micah, 
Zephaniah (cf. also Jeremiah and Amos), we may 
conjecture that the opening in the present instance 
was ‘in Sepin-by nea wi mm 33, ‘The word of 
Jahweh which came to Ezekiel,’ etc. In that case 
the only change that has been made is that in the 
present text the original relative clause has been 
converted into an independent statement. The 
reading of the Hebrew text, mn n‘n, retains not 


only the ancient verbal form but even the number 
of words received from tradition. 

The question still remains whether v.%? is also 
to be reckoned as part of the title or is to remain 
in its present place. Here again the texts part 
company, the Hebrew offering ow yoy, the LXX 
simply én’ éué = DY, without bY, It is evident 
that the reading of the Greek makes the statement 
contained in it part of Ezekiel’s own words, Ze. 
connects with y.1, whereas the Hebrew includes 
it in the title. Kraetzschmar alone can avail him- 
self of both readings, since he considers the clause 
in question to have belonged to both the first and 
the second form of text. As we do not accept of 
this theory of two forms of text, we must make 
our choice between the two readings. <A decision 
either way is possible. But the connexion is not 
improved by reading v.®” between v,! and y.4, ‘the 
heavens were opened, and I saw divine visions, 
[and the hand of Jahweh came! upon mel], and I 
saw, etc. Beyond doubt the bracketed clause 
comes in too late, for Ezekiel can have seen the 
heavens opened and have beheld divine visions 
only after the hand of Jahweh came upon him. 
Moreover, the descriptive 72m) N1N) in v.4 de- 
mands an immediate connexion with ANN) in v.), 
to which it bears the same relation as does ipxb 


to a preceding 9x}, Hence it will be better to 
decide in favour of the Hebrew reading, and thus 


_to relegate v.35», as well as the preceding part of 


? Kraetzschmar can hardly be right in supplying the ow 
of the Hebrew text in the Greek as well. Out of all the 
passages he cites in favour of Ezekiel’s use of the word ov 
with a weakened almost meaningless force, at most ae 
would prove anything, although some support of the nv is 
supplied by v.”. But there too it is wanting in the LXX and 
other witnesses to the text, and Cornill and Toy (Bertholet 
is doubtful) accordingly delete it. In the instance before us 
its presence would be very awkward, after the locality has 


been defined in y.! and after the revelation has already 
begun. 


eee Cone 
THE EXPOSITO: 


the verse, to the title. The LXX or its 
prototype meant by altering the text to lea 
to the direct address in v.4. If now v.?” belon 
to the title, it passes into a statement which con- 


nects itself with the mention of the residence of 


the prophet ; it expressly declares that ¢here, in 
the foreign land, Ezekiel experienced the prophetic 
rapture (so already Gautier, cf. Kraetzschmar). 
Since, according at least to tradition, he is the 


only prophet of whom this could be said, this 


point was of course worth emphasizing, nay, for 
later Judaism it has always remained a subject for 
wonder and offence. The title then would have 
read thus: ‘Zhe word of Jahweh which came to 
Ezekiel, the son of Bust the priest, in the land of 
the Chaldeans, by the river Chebar; there the 
hand of Jahweh came upon him.” This was 
followed immediately by the present opening of 
the Book, with the additional words contended for 
above: ‘And it came to pass in the thirtieth year 
[of my life],’ etc., where the transition to the 


direct address of the prophet is coupled on to | 


what precedes by 7, Compare the opening of 
the Book of Jeremiah, and it will be found that 
there the words of the prophet in v.4, mim) 735 07 
soxd »Sx, are attached in the same way to the title 
in vv.!-?,2 which is expressed in the third person. 
Whether the above order was the work of Ezekiel 
himself, or of an editor, as we must assume to 
have been the case with Jeremiah, makes little 
difference. The possibility also yet remains that 
the closing sentence (v.%) of the title was intro- 
duced later by a second hand. But at all events 
everything zs now in order. The problem is 
solved, nothing is used but the existing material, 
but the whole of this is used, and we are face to 
face only with well authenticated trustworthy data. 

A new problem, indeed, is thus created, namely, 
how the title can have found its way to its present 
place. ‘To solve this problem is of course impos- 
sible, but one may perhaps venture to call it a 
probable suggestion that the title as well as v.2 
somehow strayed to the margin, and was thus 
brought into close connexion with this latter verse 
which had been supplied there, and thus stood 
beside it. It would next be introduced at the 
same time with v.? into the text, and, when this 
was done, accommodated at first to the necessities 
of the case. It may be asked, How could the 


2 'V.% is to be excised as an addition, but the case is in no 
way altered, if it be retained. 


: 
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cing written on “ae ieee 
n "possibilities than this are not 
Certainly the present position of v.® 


of the solution here proposed. But 


er other solutions present fewer difficulties | p. 


K. Buppe. 


The Ginancta? Cofouring of 
(PBifippians ty. 15-18. 


oa 
_ A CAREFUL reader must always be impressed by 


the refinement and delicacy of feeling with which 
Paul thanks the Philippian Christians for their 
gift in this and the adjoining Peererae be of the 


~ Epistle. 


= 


~ 
oe 


- lation of such expressions. 


It is possible, although we have no definite 


evidence, that they had been conscious of some 


slight remissness in their attention to the apostle. 
At least, a certain marked emphasis on his joy 
and satisfaction in them throughout the Letter 
makes us almost inclined to believe that Paul 
sets himself to correct a temporary misunder- 
standing on their part as to his feelings towards 
them. Hence, when he comes to thank them 
directly, he does so with singular grace and 
happiness of touch. Indeed, by a skilful and 
unstrained use of financial terms common in the 
money-market, he imparts what may be fairly 
called, in our judgment, a half-humorous tone to 
this section of the Epistle. There is no accumu- 
But by the insertion 
of one here and there, a felicitous lightness of 
handling is achieved. 

To come to the facts, we have in v.! the 
phrase, <is Adyov décews Kai Ajpyews. The whole 
clause in which the words occur, literally trans- 
lated, would run: ‘No church communicated 
with me so as to have az account of giving and 
receiving (debit and credit) but you alone.’ This 
is a common expression both in Greek and Latin 
writers. Numerous examples may be found in 
Wetstein’s N.T. Paul had bestowed on them 
inestimable spiritual gifts. It was nothing more 


to be the greatest obstacle to the | 


material blessings from them. 
The same strain is probably conenneds in 


‘In Thessalonica ae sent once, or rather twice, — 


eis tiv xpelay po.’ It is most likely that «is is” 


used here in a semi-technical sense, often illus-— 


trated by the papyri, to designate ‘the application 
of the several items in an account.’ Deissmann 
(Bibelstudien, pp. 113-115; Neue Bibelstudien, 
23) gives most interesting capes of the 
usage, ¢.2. BEnOys Kenia qvioxos éxew Tape. 
Xdppov . .. eis adrov Kal jvioxous é’, ‘ Kephalon, 
the driver, gives a voucher that he has received 
for himself and seven other drivers,’ etc. (Bzdel- 
studten, 114). Here = ‘to account of my 
need ms (ef..B.Co. 163): 

In the next verse (17) we find the expression, 
emilnt® tov Kapmov Tov tAeovdlovta eis Aébyov 
Here the Greek commentator Chrysostom 
is very suggestive. His comment on our phrase 
is & kapmos éxeivors rikretat. Now the fact that 
zékos was the regular Greek word for ‘interest’ 
implies that réxrew had associations with finance. 
Is it not probable that Chrysostom, who would 
naturally be acquainted with the teal use of 
terms, understood Paul’s words as having a flavour 
of the Exchange? The occurrence of Adyov in 
the passage favours the hypothesis. And, as we 
shall see immediately, Chrysostom is quite pre- 
pared for language of this description. We might 
therefore translate, ‘interest accumulating to your 
account (or credit). Their gift to him, as 
expressing their heartfelt gratitude for the gospel 
he had brought to them, was a splendid vest 
ment, bound to yield a large return. 

But Paul goes on to say (v.18), dréxw . 
kat mepiocevw. What is the precise force of 
dméyw? Again Chrysostom throws light on the 
meaning. Commenting on the word, he says, 
Berev St. dherdy} éort TO Tpaypa: Toto yap éoTw, 
dméyw. ‘He showed that the thing was a debt, 
for that is the significance of déxw.’ That is to 
say, Paul, in using the word dzéxm, reminds them 
of the ¢ransaction that has passed between him 
and them. The word smacks of business. It 
has to do with the paying of a debt. The full 
expressiveness of the term has been made clear 
by Deissmann. In his Wewe Bibelstudien (p. 56) 


tov. 


. TAVTO 


he shows that déréyw is the regular word in the 


papyri to denote the giving of a receipt for the 
payment of money due. Ina papyrus of Faijim 


(29th December, 44 A.D.) we have the following: 
—aréxo Tv oovkexwpnuerny Tyy Tacav éK 
myjpous, ‘I have received (i.e. give a receipt for) 
the whole price agreed upon in full.’ Thus we 
may translate the apostle’s words: ‘I give you a 
receipt for all you owed me.’ 

The evidence adduced seems sufficient to 
justify the supposition with which we started, that 
Paul, in a more or less playful tone, maintains 
throughout the passage before us a certain 
financial strain of language. This is thoroughly 
in keeping with the bright and vivacious character 
of the Epistle, in which he converses so frankly 
and charmingly with the best-loved of all the 
Christian societies which he had founded. 


H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Callander. 
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Js there a Rbetorical Use of 
‘Mot’ in Hebrew? 


PROFESSOR HoOMMEL having repeated in the 
September number his assertion that a rhetorical 
use of the negative ‘not’ is to be met with in the 
O.T., I must ask permission to return once more 
to this question. The problem is not only in- 
teresting in itself, but is of decisive importance for 
the understanding of many O.T. passages. 

The first instance of an expression of the kind 
we have in view is Gn 458, '3) onx NO, ‘not ye, but 
God sent me hither.’ These words were intended 
to deny that the brothers of Joseph were the 
moving cause of the historical mission which he 
had to fulfil in Egypt, nor does the statement 
place Gn 45% in contradiction with 37%. Hence 
the ND of 458 is rightly reproduced by Onkelos, 
Pesh., LXX, Jerome, by the simple ‘not’ (x2, u 


ov, 20m). So, too, Luther (Ogera exegetica Latina, 
vol. x. p. 364) rightly wrote, ‘ Venditio vestra non 
deduxit me in hunc locum,’ and such has been 
the interpretation of all recent commentators. For 
instance, Spurrell, in his admirable JVozes on the 
Text of the Book of Genesis,? takes this sense of 
the ND here to be so obvious that he never raises 
the question of its meaning at all. The aim of 
the words was missed when e.g. Nolde-Tympe 
(Concordantiae particularum, p. 424) substituted 
‘non tam’ for NS. The latter discovered a similar 
tise of ND also in the words of Ex 168, “your 


murmurings are not against us, | 
Jahweh.’ But here, too, a ‘non tam’ is” cont 
to the aim of the text, which is indicated t 
previous question.of Moses and Aaron, ‘ What 
we’? a question which emphasizes the fact that 3 
Moses and Aaron do not come into consideration — 
at all as suppliers of the people’s wants, and hence 
that it is against Jahweh pure and simple that the 
people’s reproaches are levelled. Thirdly, comes 
the passage upon which Professor Hommel builds, 
namely, Dt 5%, ‘not with your fathers did Jahweh 
make this covenant, but with us, those (namely) 
who are here alive now.’ The meaning of these 
words must be that the Lorp actually made the 
covenant at Horeb, not with the father of Moses 
or of others, but with Moses, Caleb, Joshua, 
Eleazar, Ithamar, and others themselves. The 
sense ‘not ony with our fathers but a/so with us’ 
is not at all the purpose of the saying. Professor 
Hommel claims that Gautier and Nestle agree 
with him. I may retort that the sense which he 
discovers in Dt 53 is not found there by any of the 
recent commentators on the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. Neither Oettli (1893) nor Driver (1895) 
nor Steuernagel (1897) nor Bertholet (1898) agree 
with Professor Hommel, as I have just ascertained 
by an examination of their commentaries. This 
examination was undertaken after my first reply 
to Professor Hommel, for I have always sought to 
exercise an independent judgment on every 
question. A complete list of all the O.T. and 
N.T. passages in which earlier exegetes have 
supposed the presence of such a rhetorical use of 
‘not’ will be found in my newly published S¢#/7stz, 
LRhetorik, Poettk in Bezug auf die Biblische Literatur 
komparativisch dargestelit (1900), pp. 74-77, where 
also Arabic passages are discussed in which a 
similar sense of /4@ has been supposed to occur. 
Further, I pointed out to Professor Hommel 
that in the words ‘and not with you oly do I 
make this covenant’ (Dt 29%) the Hebrew 
equivalent for ‘only’ is actually present. An 
examination of all the relevant passages showed 
me, further, that the word for ‘only’ is present 
also in the sayings: ‘ Not by bread only does man 
live, but,’ etc. (Dt 8°); ‘Not against the king only 
did Vashti offend, but,’ etc. (Est 16), It would 
be quite unnatural if the word ‘not’ stood at 
times for ‘not only,’ and thus acquired a wholly 
different sense. No doubt there are instances 
where the supplying of an ‘only’ is left to the 


subject — 
But in 


list » DP» 196-198). 
‘only 
; alter the meaning of what is 
se the matter would be left to the 
_ For it makes a great difference 

_ say ‘not’ or ‘not only,’ and the most 
_ change would come in if the words 
Soa. Dut” were converted into ‘not only.. 
Iso,’ an adversative relation thus becoming a 
pulative one. Nothing of this kind takes place 
in the cases I have treated of (/.¢ p. 196f.). In 
view of all this there should be no doubt as to 
which of the two sides it is that has set forth 
_‘untenable-views.’ 

_ Unfortunately, I cannot close without a personal 
2 explanation, averse as I am to such a thing. 
Professor Hommel compels me to depart on this 
ccasion from my usual practice. He has been 
nable to write the few lines which make up his 

‘Last Word,’ without introducing a number of 
remarks which have nothing to do with the dis- 
~ cussion of the scientific question. At the very 
_ outset he says that he has for me ‘a very high 
esteem as a learned compiler.’ I must protest 
~ _ against this title, and I confidently expect that the 

history of the scientific study of the Semitic 
languages will give its verdict that I have sought 
after three things: (1) I have called in the aid of 
the auxiliary sciences connected with the study of 
speech which were of importance at the time. 
For instance, I studied for years the physiology of 
pronunciation in order to apply it to the Hebrew, 
the Ethiopic, and other Semitic languages. That 
I did this not without success in my works 
Gedanke, Laut und Accent, als die dret Faktoren 
der Sprachbildung komparativisch und lautphyst- 
ologisch am Hebriischen dargestellt (1874), and 
Neue Studien tiber die allgemeine Lildungslehre 
(= Lautlehre) im Aethiopischen (1877), was recog- 
nized as long ago as the year 1879 by no less an 
authority than Professor Pratorius in the Preface 
to his great work Die Amharische Sprache. (2) I 
have endeavoured in every branch of study to 
which I have devoted myself to raise new ques- 
tions, and to trace back to their ultimate causes 
the phenomena connected both with the structure 
and the use of language. This has been recog- 
nized in quite a number of notable judgments 
of a highly eulogistic kind, especially upon my 


which is supplied by 


myself | 


Anything from other works has been brough 
forward (with express indication of the source 
only for the purpose of comparison, as those who 
are confessedly the best scholars are wont to do 
in treating any subject from the comparative point _ 
of view.—Then Professor Hommel complains that __ 
I have several times opposed him in Tur Ex- 
posirory Times. But I can assure him that I am- 
far from being fond of controversy, and if I were 
to follow my personal inclinations, I would not 
say a word in opposition to a fellow-investigator. 
But thoroughness of research demands that one 
examine the views of other scholars, and if this is 
done in a calm and purely objective way, without 
introducing personalities, no one is entitled to feel 
injured unless he means to pose as infallible. 
Besides, I have criticised only such assertions of 
Professor Hommel as lay nearest to my own 
sphere of studies, as, for instance, his contention 
that the Israelites down to the time of Joshua 
spoke a dialect of Arabic (Anc. Heb. Trad. p. 


xiv). Is it my fault that he put forward such an 
assertion ? 
Bonn. Ep. Konic. 


+ 
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The ECairvene Ecclesiasticus. 


Ir appears that Dr. Schechter is ready to consider 
questions connected with the Talmud, provided 
they do not come from dictionaries. I believe the 
following fulfils his condition. 

In the valuable collection of Responsa Gaonum,} 
published at Lyck, 5624, No. xxvii, R. Hai Gaon 
(ordained 998 a.D., Neubauer, Chronicles, i. 67) 
is asked the following question :—‘ Our Rabbis say 
in Baba Kama (92b), ‘‘ This matter is asserted for 
the third time in the Written Books, thus, ‘ Every 
fowl is at ease with its kind, and the son of man 
with his like.’” Now this is not in the Written 
Books. 

R. Hai Gaon replies, ‘This is true. But they 
are the words of Ben-Sira, and they were written 
(oxaind yn), though not in the sacred books. 
Moreover, our Rabbis are accustomed to give the 
sense of Scripture in{words other than those that 


1 Similar replies are to be found in the Berlin and Livorno 
collections. 


are written there, as in Baba Kama 81b: “From 
being good be not called evil,” 1 where the difficulty 
is raised “‘And is it written thus?”; to which it 
is answered that the meaning of the sentence 
corresponds with the text of Pr 3?%. Similarly in 
the present case the text corresponds with Pr 1 B70 

The following inferences may be drawn from 
the above :— 

1. The community who address R. Hai Gaon 
cannot have known of Ecclesiasticus as a Written 
Book. Otherwise their question would have been, 
‘How comes the Book of Ben-Sira to be quoted as 
an authority ?’ 

2. R. Hai Gaon cannot have known of it as a 
Written Book. Otherwise he could not have said 
they were written, but must have said they are 
written ; nor could he have acknowledged that his 
questioners were right. 

3. The passage quoted in Baba Kama 81» 
bears the same relation to Ecclus 5%, kat dyzi 
firov py ylvov éxOpds, that the passage quoted in 
92” bears to Ecclus 13. The discussion in Baba 
Kama 81» implies that the Hebrew Ecclus was no 
longer accessible, just as the looseness of the 
reminiscence in 92> shows that the text has been 
corrupted through oral tradition. 

If Seadyah had discovered the Cairene Ecclesi- 
asticus in 934 A.D., and heralded his discovery, 
how could Hai Gaon, who occupied Seadyah’s 
chair in 998, assert that Ecclesiasticus had been a 
written book at the time of the Talmudists, though 
it was zot a Written Book in his own time? And 
of R. Hai Gaon we read that ‘he spread learning 
in Israel more than all the Gaons, and that the 
seekers of the Law walked by his light from East 
to West!’ (Chronicles, i. 66). 

This answer of Hai Gaon excludes the possibility 
of the existence of a Hebrew Ecclesiasticus in the 
second half of the tenth century, except possibly 
as a private exercise in retranslation. To such a 
work naturally Hai Gaon would pay no attention 
when the question of Written Books was being 
discussed. Yet had such a private exercise been 
published then, Hai Gaon must in his answer have 
made some allusion to it. But he may well have 
had access to the Syriac and Arabic versions, and 
thence have known that the question in Bada 
Kama g2b was a loose reminiscence of Ben-Sira’s 
words. 

The comparison of the two passages in Baba 


1 Pointed in ‘the Fear of Isaac’ y.244, 
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Kama illustrates the layers of oral tradition 
the Talmud contains. Both ultimately go ba 
to a time when Ben-Sira’s book was still wz2d 
and by some confused with Scripture. In bot 
cases the verses of Ben-Sira have been seriously 2 
altered, owing to the impossibility of checking the — 
quotations from a written text. But in 81b some .: 
one has already noticed that the verse is not to be 
found in Scripture, whereas in 92b the statement 
that the verse is scriptural is not questioned till 
the time of Hai Gaon, whose explanation might 
well have found a place in the Talmud. And, 
indeed, the character of the Talmudic quotations, 
in which some of Ben-Sira’s verses are assigned to 
other Rabbis, while sayings that are not his are 
assigned to Ben-Sira, and in which his genuine 
sayings are disfigured in all sorts of ways, would 
make it certain that his book had perished long 
before the Talmud was compiled, even if the rest 
of the evidence were less cogent than it is. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
Oxford. 


+ 
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Genests rfir. 21. 


I srart with noting that the Arabic and Aramaic 
immar, ‘lamb,’ is likewise in Bab.-Assyrian zmmiru, 
and that there is a Babylonian word shapparu, 
‘the male mountain goat,’ which, however, as the 
form (cf. e.g. gammalu, ‘camel’) shows, must be a 
W. Semitic loan-word (from a presumptive shaparu). 

The Massoretic text of Gn 49?! reads nds sSmay 


TavoTON jN3T nnpw, I would simply correct jn3n 
to m3n3, or perhaps still better to many (Arab. 


nataga, ‘to bring forth young ones,’ spoken of 
animals), and would render: ‘Naphtali is a hind 
(properly, ‘‘female mountain goat”) let loose 
which casteth (bringeth forth) he-goat lambs ’ 
(ze. which has a numerous male progeny). The 
parallelism alone requires that in the second half 
of the verse there should be mention of something 
which stands in relation with ’ayyalah, so that 
for that reason the vocalization, ’immaré shaphar. 
should be adopted. 

But how comes the LXX to read orédexos and 
év 7 ye(v)vypat.? Manifestly, because the Heb. 
MS., on which it was based, had an explanatory 
marginal gloss, 775, ‘young cow,’ to nde, and “by 
to "ax, As has happened so frequently, the LXX 


has confused words having a similar sound ; in this 
; ‘ : 
instance, MB, ‘young cow,’ with MN, oréAexos. 


Munich. Fritz HommMeEt, 
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1883, gives all that anyone 
both as regards history and doctrine. 
in dictionaries and encyclopedias give 
es to works on special points. 

A. PLUMMER. 


ee 


May I, asa solitary student, ask a little guidance? 

‘ In Records of the Past, vol. xi. pp. 87-89, also in a 
more recent work, Authority and Archeology: Sacred 
and Profane, mention is made of Mr. Pinches’ 
decipherment of the Egibi-tablets, from which a 
chronological series of the later kings of Babylon 
is deduced. 

; I want to know whether his lists have been fully 

— published anywhere, so that I might get the work. 

ae 


Grahamstown, S. Africa. 


IM sorry to say that I have not published any 
__ chronological lists based on the so-called ‘ Egibi- 
_ tablets’ other than those given in the Records of 
the Past, 1st ser. vol. xi. pp. 87-89, and the Zrans- 

actions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. vi. 

pp. 484-488. These lists, as may easily be supposed 
~ (they were published twenty-two years ago), are 
_ very imperfect, and require improving. 

Mainly owing to the excavations made by Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, the veteran explorer of the 
ruins of Babylonia and Assyria, Sir Henry Layard’s 
old assistant, large numbers of contract-tablets, 
principally from Abu-habbah, the ancient Sippara, 
were acquired by the trustees of the British 
Museum, and the copying of a large number of 
these (which a revised chronological list would 
have necessitated), in the time at my disposal after 
hours at the British Museum, became a simple 
impossibility. Besides this, there was considerable 
probability that any researches I might make 
would before long be again superseded by further 
documents from the ancient sites. 

In the meanwhile, the work of copying the 
Babylonian contract-tablets of the British Museum 
and elsewhere was taken in hand by the Rev. J. N. 
Strassmaier, S.J., who devoted himself to it for 
many years. This has been published under the 
titles of Jnschriften von Nabuchodonosor (1889), 
Nabonidus (1889), Cyrus (1890), and Cambyses 
(1890). The latest portion of the series, /uschrifien 
von Darius, is not yet completed. The reigns of 
Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, and Laborosoarchod 
are from the hand of Mr. B. T. A. Evetts, M.A. 
The tablets of this series, as far as published, 
number more than 3000, 


quests and Replies. 


me with the names of the | 


| number those contained in the above - named 


As may be imagined, the preparation of chrono- \ 
logical lists from the dated tablets in the various \ 
collections known (and they greatly exceed in 


volumes) is a work which would take much time. _ 
Not only ought all the dates to be given, with the 
titles of the kings wherever necessary, but all the 
statements bearing upon history and chronology, _ 
including cross-references between the documents, 
ought to be extracted and arranged in order. In 
addition to this, genealogies and lists of important 
officials ought to be made, in order to get data 

for locating undated tablets and those which are i 
doubtful or broken. There is no doubt that this — 
will ultimately be done, but who will undertake | 
the task (which wili probably involve the collation — 

of a certain amount of the published material, the _ 
copies not being always trustworthy) is a question 

which time alone will solve. 

Of course, the historical events recorded and — 
implied by the contract-tablets of the time of the 
later kings of Babylonia have not been entirely 
neglected. In the Records of the Past, and 
ser, vole ii. p. 124° t,-and voll vi pooadie 
Professor Sayce has contributed papers containing 
translations of tablets relating to Belshazzar and 
to the sons of Nebuchadnezzar. To vol. iv. pp. 
96 ff., I contributed a paper giving translations, 
with transcriptions, of tablets referring to the great 
famine in the time of Saosduchinos (mentioned 
also on other tablets—once very graphically) ; 
Babylonian overlordship in Tyre (fortieth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar); the marriage of Gigitum, 
daughter of Neriglissar, to Nabt-Sum-ukin, priest 
of Nebo, and director of E-zida; and Sa-Nabi- 
duppu and his Bactrian slave-girl (tenth year of 
Darius). Another contract-tablet of similar value is 
that translated by me in the catalogue of the late 
Sir Henry Peek’s collection of Babylonian tablets, 
No. 17. It refers to the sale, by Iddina-Nabi, of 
his Egyptian slave and her daughter, a child of 
three months, ‘the spoil of his bow’ (sixth year of 
Cambyses). 

These texts, though they contain and confirm 
historical facts, give but a small portion of the 
information which might be obtained from the 
contract - tablets of Babylonia. The question 
naturally arises, however, would the information, 
when every text had been examined, be worth the 
enormous trouble which its acquisition would 
entail? Additional information would certainly 
be obtained, but the probability is, that the Canon 
of Ptolemy would still hold his own, as it does in 
the main even now, notwithstanding that the 
tablets acquired by the late George Smith have 


been known to s 
and those excavated by Rassam 


_ Professor Eduard Konig. 
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1890. I hope to turn my attention to these texts 


again before long, but the finding of further copies | 
_ of the Babylonian Chronicle would probably 


set 
Mage 
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THE volume of the THE Expository Times which 
commences with this number will contain some of 
the finest expository work we have yet been able 
to publish, We may mention in particular a 
series of articles on the Psalms of Ascents by the 
Rev. David Smith, M.A., of Tulliallan, of whom 
the late Professor Bruce used to say that of all the 


- younger men he seemed to possess the expositor’s 


gift in largest measure. Canon Bernard of Wells 


will contribute three papers on the Judzean ministry. 


The first appears this month. The subject of the 
second is the Action and Prophecy in the Temple, 


of the third the Interview with Nicodemus. 


Canon Bernard’s Central Teaching of Christ comes 
closer to the ideal of exposition than any book we 
know. Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge, the discoverer 
of the Sinaitic-Syriac Codex,—perhaps the greatest 
of all our recent discoveries,—will write an article 
on the force and suggestiveness of some of the 
new readings in that Codex. When Professor 
Drummond was laid aside, no man could be found 
to take his place of power among the students of 
the Universities. 
position has been filled by one of the younger 
Edinburgh ministers, the Rev. John Kelman, M.A. 
Three articles by Mr. Kelman on St. Paul will be 
read with interest—St. Paul the Hebrew, St. Paul 
the Greek, St. Paul the Roman. Professor Budde 
will send us some exegetical articles on difficult 
passages in the Psalms. And there are more and 
perhaps greater things than these. 


When we speak of the scholarly German, ac- 
curate, minute, indefatigable, we surely think of 
What a marvel is his 
Lehrgebiude, how greatly has it advanced our know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue, what a monument to 
its author’s unquenchable thirst for truth! But 
another great work has just been published, and 
will be fully reviewed very soon. Its full title 
is Stilisttk, Rhetorick, Poetik in Bezug auf die 
Biblische Literatur. 


A small book, called Lac? and Evolution, pub- 
lished a year or two ago by Messrs. Macmillan 
made a considerable impression upon students 
of Christian apologetic. The same anonymous 


Tag 


Zntre Qous. 


| fessor Falconer of Nova Scotia (from whom we 


- title of a newwork bythe Rey. Frank Ballard of Hull. 


But now that almost unique |. 


| Ritschl’s great work, now rendered into English 


the dates, etc., of the contrac 
time of the later Babylonian ki 

or more. _. THEOPHILUS G. | 
_ British Museum. i i 
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author has a volume in the press with Messrs. 
Sonnenschein, the title of which is to be Commerce 
and Christianity. ' 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have sent us their 
autumn announcements. Mr. Drummond’s Kerr 
Lectures we have already received and noticed. _ 
Besides that notable book and the third volume ~ 
of the Dictionary, there is a book on Zhe Forma- 
tion of Christian Character by Dr. Bruce of Banff, 
a fellow to his Ethics of the Old Testament. Pro- 


received and published a valuable article recently), 
has written some Studies in the Early Episcopate 
under the title of From Apostle to Priest. ‘Two 
volumes of the World’s Epoch-Makers are ready, 
Buddha by Arthur Lillie, and Zhe Herschels by — 
James Sime. Zhe Miracles of Unbelief is a striking 


Then come the great books. First, Deiss- 
mann’s L7b/e-Studies, a completely new edition, 
embodying both of the German series and giving 
new matter. The New Testament student will 
make it his first purchase this autumn. Next, 


by some accomplished Ritschlians, with Dr. Hugh 
Mackintosh of Tayport at their head. Then a 
translation, by Professor Cooper of Glasgow and 
another scholar, of the greatest discovery of our 
time in the department of ecclesiology, the Syriac 
Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ. Last of all, 
and most noticeable, a new edition of the New 
Testament, a new translation, the books arranged 
in the order of their birth, with much other 
material, done by the Rev. James Moffatt, M.A., 
of Dundonald, with the assistance of several of our 
most distinguished New Testament scholars. This 
had to be done. It had to be done cautiously. 
It had to be done fearlessly. Mr. Moffatt was the 
man for it. Our readers know how conscientious 
and how reverent is his scholarship, how deep also 
is his interest in the Word of God. 
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E ‘aii Gazette of 4th April contains the 
t of a lecture delivered in Cairo two days 
L ly y Professor Sayce. The lecture was 
o parts. In the first part Professor Sayce 
d the story of the discovery and identification 
the mummy of Meneptah, the Pharaoh of ‘the 
2 xodus. In the second he explained the ideas 
Pi which led the Egyptians to embalm their dead. 
= rhe winter before last the tomb of Pacaneiep 
= aig of the eighteenth dynasty was discovered at 
- Thebes. It was believed that the inmost and last 
chamber of the tomb had been examined. The 
various objects found were removed to the Ghizeh 
_ Museum. But last winter M. Lortet went back to 
_ that tomb. Beyond the ‘inmost’ chamber of the 
‘innermost’ and 


--previous season, he found an 
smaller chamber. It was filled with royal mum- 
mies. From the outer chambers they had been 
carried for safety in some time of invasion or fear 
into this ‘innermost’ and most hidden chamber. 
The royal mummies had their royal names in 
hieratic or in cursive writing. Among them was 


- the name of Amenhotep iv. or Kht-en-aten. 


But how could that be? The tomb of Amen- 

_ hotep iv. or Khu-en-aten, the ‘heretic’ king of 

: Egypt, had already been discovered close by his 

royal city and near the mounds of Tel el-Amarna. 

His mummy was not there, but that was because 
Vo. XII.—z. 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


tomb, packed up and ready to be shipped down | 


his ‘orthodox’ enemies had entered the tomb an 
torn his body to shreds. 
cloths were lying there still. 
the mummy of Khu-en-aten. 


Fragments of the mummy — 
This could not be 


The mummy was now lying in a case in the | 


the river to Ghizeh. But M. Lortet had copied 
the name. Mr. Groff examined the copy. He 
believed that the hieroglyphics spelt the name, 4 
‘not of Amenhotep, but of Meneptah, the son of | 
Rameses 1, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
When the mummy was carried down to Ghizeh z 
and examined by Professor Maspero in March, it 

was found that Mr. Groff was right. The actual 

body of the Pharaoh of the Exodus was lying 

intact before them. 


But was Meneptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus ? 
Of that Professor Sayce has no doubt. For his 
father was Rameses .; and Rameses 1. (who 
reigned longer than even our beloved Queen, 
though God grant she may outreign him yet !) 
was the great builder of the kings of Egypt. He 
built Pithom and Raamses and Zoan and the like. 
And as he hated the Asiatic foreigners who had 
once ruled over Egypt, and one race of whom 
still dwelt in the land of Goshen, he built his 
cities on the borders of Goshen, and used these 
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: foreigners as slaves to build them. When Naville 
unearthed Pithom he discovered, says Professor 
Sayce, the Pharaoh of the Oppression, and by 
consequence the Pharaoh of the Exodus, who 
was his son. Rameses was the one, Meneptah 


the other. 


But we thought the Pharaoh of the Exodus was 
drowned in the Red Sea. We had no business so 
to think, Professor Sayce tells us, It was merely 
a popular supposition. The Bible does not say 
that he was drowned. And it has long been 
known to Egyptians that Meneptah lived to a 
ripe old age, and that he had never even followed 
the Israelites in person. 


Let us return fora moment to the Atonement. 
In the Present Day Pager (Headley Brothers) for 
August, there may be found an article by Professor 
W. N. Clarke of Colgate (the author of that 
phenomenal book, Outlines of Christian Doctrine) 
on ‘The Work of Christ for our Salvation.’ 


Professor Clarke would fain find more in the 
Atonement than an exhibition of the love of God. 
There should be satisfaction somewhere. But 
when he seeks that satisfaction he meets an in- 
superable obstacle. The same Person who pro- 
vides the satisfaction receives it. In the sacrifice 
of Christ it is God that offers, it is God also to 
whom the sacrifice is made. 


The difficulty is not a new one. In our day it 
has been felt most keenly perhaps by Dr. Dale, 
who sought to escape it by the. impossible sugges- 

‘tion that the ransom was paid not to God but to 
an eternal law of righteousness outside of God. 
There is a better answer than that. It will be 
found most satisfactorily in that very suggestive 
book, Zhe Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, by 
Mr. J. Scott Lidgett. God provided the propitia- 
tion, but he did not offer it. Christ offered it, it 

And Christ is God. But Christ is also 

And when He offered the propitiation He 


is true. 
man. 
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was acting not as God, but as man, as the Repre- 
sentative of the human race. 


What was the subject of conversation between 
our Lord and Moses and Elijah on the Mount of 
Transfiguration? St. Luke tells us (9*1) that they 
spake of His decease which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. And we have usually understood 
that His decease was His death. But the word 
is exodus (080s), which, although it is elsewhere 
used of death (Wis 3? 75, 2 P 17), is literally ‘de- 
parture,’ and may very well be used of more than 
the act of death, of the agony that preceded, and 
of the resurrection and ascension that followed it. 


But in the second volume of his Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ (Hodder & Stoughton) Dr. 
Matheson distinctly excludes Christ’s death. He 
says that no one then would have thought of death 
An exodus is 
a deliverance, but death was then an end. The 
idea of death as an exodus.came from Jesus 
Himself, and it came at a laterhour. Noman, he 
says, of the Transfiguration hour would have 


when you spoke of an exodus. 


dreamed of calling death an exodus; no man 
would have written, ‘They spake of His exodus,’ 
when he meant to say, ‘ They spake of His decease.’ 


Of what then did Moses and Elijah speak with 


Jesus? They spoke of His resurrection, says Dr. 
Matheson. They passed by His decease. They 
covered the sepulchre out of His sight. They 


transfigured the sacrifice in the light of its result. 
They spoke of His deliverance from the grave by 
resurrection, not of His entrance into it by death. 
By His resurrection He would lead the children 
of Israel over another Red Sea, into a larger land 
and a wealthier. And Moses, asit were, handed 
Him his rod of deliverance that He might conduct 
the children of Abraham from their proud isola- 
tion into a union with every country and kindred 
and people and tongue. 


‘If I told you earthly things,’ says our Lord in 
His conversation with Nicodemus, ‘if I told you 


Sm 
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earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye 
elieve if I tell you heavenly things?’ (Jn 3). 
The words are very difficult. It seems as if He 


had been speaking of heavenly things, if heavenly 


things can ever be spoken about. Why does He 
call them earthly things? And what are those 
heavenly things which He still holds back ? 


Many will remember the striking interpretation 
which Dr. Adamson offers in his Studies of the 
Mind in Christ. The subject is discussed by 
Archdeacon Diggle in his Short Studies in Holi- 
ness, just published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. <P 

The one ‘earthly thing’ of which our Lord has 
been speaking, is the New Birth. Why is it 
earthly? Archdeacon Diggle thinks because it 
is in conformity with the laws which govern 
earthly births. 
upon the earth, and it takes place according to 
the well-known laws of all earthly births. There- 
fore Nicodemus might be expected to understand 


It takes place in us while we are 


it, and even to have discovered it for himself, 


But there are things which Nicodemus could 


not have discovered for himself. He could not 


have discovered that in order to accomplish this | 


New Birth, the Son of God had to make Himself 
poor ; he could not have discovered that He had 
to die upon the Cross. 
things, hid yet in the breast of Divinity, things 


These were heavenly 


into which the angels desired to look; and they 
could not be revealed to Nicodemus, nor even to 
the innermost disciples, until they came to pass 
and the Spirit was given to explain them. 


If that is so, it may seem to make against Dr. 
Matheson’s interpretation of the ‘decease’ which 
Christ was to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
He could not speak with the disciples about His 
death—speak so that they should understand and 
sympathize with Him, was it not most natural 
that Moses and Elijah should come and make 
this great matter the subject of their conversation? 
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| world-power, Israel. 


For: if | 
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But it only seems to make against it. For the 
resurrection was as ‘heavenly’ a thing as the 
death. He who could not understand how the 
Son of Man should come down from heaven, and 
come down to die, should as little understand 
how He could ascend to heaven, how He could 
have to ascend, 

In the department of Biblical Theology the most 
difficult single subject at present is the meaning 
of the expression ‘Son of Man.’ The key to its 
meaning is held by many to be a certain passage 
in Daniel (7). In the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture for 1900, Professor Schmidt of Cornell Uni- 
He 
considers various interpretations that have been 
suggested, and discards them, including an attract- 


versity writes on the meaning of that passage. 


ive one of his own, which he lets go reluctantly. 
And then he ‘ventures to offer’ a new interpreta- 
tion. 


He suggests that the ‘one like unto a son of 
man’ in Dn 7} is an angel, and in particular 
Michael, the guardian angel of Israel. For in the 
Book of Daniel that is the uniform meaning of the 
phrase. In 8! Gabriel is introduced as ‘one 
In 10! Gabriel 
is again described as ‘one like the appearance of 
the sons of men.’ And so forth. 
Rev 14% ‘one like unto a son of man? is\ a 
And in Enoch 87? the 
four archangels are all ‘like white men.’ 


having the appearance of a man.’ 
Moreover, in 


designation of an angel. 


/ But why Michael in particular ? 
no other angel is so closely identified with Israel. 


Simply because 


It is Michael who everywhere represents the new 
And in Dn 10”! he is dis- 


tinctly declared to be the celestial prince of Israel. 


Professor Schmidt claims that this interpretation 
satisfies all requirements, The heavenly being 
who has the appearance of a man is the same as 
he who appears in other passages of the book; no 
new meaning is required for this particular passage. 


This being is, moreover, no product of the author’s 


*, =. 
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imagination, but a well-known personality, even 
the guardian angel of Israel. As the Messianic 
idea grew, the work of Michael and his position as 
Israel’s representative were shifted to the shoulders 
of the Messiah. And then it was as the Messiah 
that Jesus used (or is represented to have used) 
the name. 


That Jesus did use the name ‘Son of Man’ so 
as to identify Himself with the Messiah, Professor 
Schmidt is not certain. This is the impression 
made by the Gospels as they stand. But Pro- 
fessor Schmidt is not sure of the Gospels as they 
stand. Behind our Greek Gospels he seems to 
see Aramaic Gospels, or bits of Gospels. In par- 
ticular he thinks that there was an Aramaic 
‘Apocalypse of Jesus,’ parts of which have been 
preserved in Mt 24151, Mk 13!87, and Lk 21%, 
which, under the influence of Daniel, gave the 
title, ‘Son of Man,’ to Jesus in the Messianic 
sense. This Apocalypse was translated and found 
its way into the Greek Gospels, carrying the Messi- 
anic application with it. But as this Apocalypse 
of Jesus, from its reference to the murder of 
Zechariah ben Barachiah (Mt 23°5, Lk 115; cf. 
Josephus, B./., iv. 335, 343), cannot have been 
itself written long before the end of the first 
century, Professor Schmidt finds himself in a 
But it is 
enough for us that he holds that in the Gospels as 


critical position of some difficulty. 


we now have them, however it got there, the title 
‘Son of Man’ means the Messiah. 


Professor Zenos of the University of Chicago 
has contributed an article to the Presbylerian and 
Reformed Review on ‘Symbolo-Fideisme,’ That 
‘ugly and hateful barbarism,’ as one of its most 
sympathetic reviewers has called it, is the name of 
a new system of theology, the Ritschlianism of 
France. It is not called after its founder as 
Ritschlianism is, because no one claims to be its 
founder. The name it is known by was actually 
given to it in derision—as some think the name 


Christian was first given. But it was at once 
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adopted by its adherents. And as it is likely 


be found in future manuals of historical theology, 
‘it may be well to set it down here accurately that 
the name first appeared anonymously in the Lglise 


libre of 3rd August 1894. 


The system itself is about ten years old. Or 
rather its first public appearance was made about 
ten years ago. How long before that time men 
were secretly brooding over it cannot now be told. 
But about ten years ago its adherents formed 
themselves into a school, which, with that singular 
helplessness in the choice of names which char- 
acterizes them, they called the School of Paris 
(L’Ecole de Paris), The leading members were 


the historian Jundt, the Philonian scholar Masse- 


bieau, the journalist Frank Puaux, and three 
professors of Divinity in Paris, Auguste Sabatier, 
Eugétne Ménégoz, and Edmond Stapfer. 


The three professors are its three theologians. 
And each of them confines himself to his own 
department. 
theologian, and to him we owe the fullest and 
most direct exposition of the system. His chief 
book, Lsguisse dune philosophie de la Religion 
@apres la psvchologte et histoire, has been trans- 
lated into English and published under the title 
of Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion (Hodder 
& Stoughton). 
fessor Ménégoz wrote a full review of it, and spoke 


On its appearance in France Pro- 


of it as ‘the most important doctrinal treatise 
issued from the press in France since the publica- 
tion of Calvin’s /zstituzes.’ Professor Sabatier has 
also published The Vitality of Dogma (in English, 
by A. & C. Black) and Religion and Modern 
Culture, the former an inaugural lecture at the 
Protestant Faculty of the University of Paris, to 
which he belongs; the other, a paper read at the 
Congress of the Science of Religions at Stockholm 
in 1897. 

Professor Ménégoz is an exegetical theologian. 
His chief work is on The Theology of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. But he has also published a 


Professor Sabatier is a systematic 


. 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


"rinity, 


e et la Foi Religieuse and Le Salut 
ent de Jésus. Professor Stapfer, 


’ Pe es of Chae ee small aa 
have been translated and issued by Scribners 
in America, and in the second volume he frankly 
“states that his interpretation of the Life of Jesus 
arises out of his new position as an adherent of 
_ Symbolo-Fideisme. “He is the historical theologian 
4 directly expository of the system, have been con- 
tributed to the Revue de Théologie and the Revue 
 Chrétienne. 


- Well, what is this new thing called Syméolo- 
Fideisme? Its double name expresses its double- 
sidedness. Two principles are combined in it, 
One is that faith is an act of union with God and 
‘The other is that 
faith must always seek forms of outward expres- 


> ey, 


is fundamental in religion. 


sion ; but these forms are not essential to religion, 
they are only the signs or symbols by which the 
presence of the faith within makes itself known. 
Sabatier, it is said, worked out the idea of the 

_ symbol, that ever-varying outward form in which 
true religion expresses itself; and Stapfer empha- 
sized the inner essential fact of faith. 


Take an example. Professor Zenos takes it 
from the little book by Ménégoz on the Trinity. 
It will illustrate at once the system and the risk 
that any new system runs of falling into some old 
heresy. The doctrine of the Trinity, says Méné- 
is not formally expounded in the New 
But the data for a doctrine are there, 
Professsor 


goz, 
Testament. 
and we must state it for ourselves. 
Ménégoz states it for himself, and says that ‘the 
Father is God transcendent; the Logos is God 
immanent in humanity, revealing Himself in 
history, and manifested in His fulness in Jesus 
Christ ; the Holy Spirit is God immanent in us 


4 and two 
Du Rapport entre | 


of the system. Many articles also, some of them | 


giving testimony to our spirit.’ Put it more 
cisely: The Father is God transcendent ; 
Son is God immanent objectively; and the 
Spirit is God immanent subjectively ; and th 
three are one. But the three are distinct 
represent them in our thought, and in distance 
ing them we conceive of all the three as personal. _ 
And each has His special role in relation to — 
humanity. We represent them to our mind 

scarcely otherwise than the Church Fathers; but 

we are conscious that our representation is 


purely subjective, and that, as a matter of fact, 
there are not three persons in God, but a single 
Person manifesting Himself to our spirit under 
three different personal aspects. 


That is perhaps as good, as favourable, an 
example of Symbolo-Fideism (we may drop the e 
and make it English) as could be given. How 
nearly it touches Sabellianism is evident. Pro- 


| fessor Ménégoz holds that it is not Sabellianism. 


For, whereas the persons of the Trinity in Sabel- 
lianism are successive manifestations- of God, 
according to his view they are activities coexisting 
and running parallel at all times. But the point 
is, that even for his own view Professor Ménégoz 
claims only a superficial and temporary value. 
We must speak of three persons in the Trinity, 
but that is merely a sign or symbol necessary to 
our present thought; essentially faith knows that 
there is only one God. 


Year after year for many years has the subject 
of the Higher Criticism been up at the Church 
Congress. This year there was a variety. The 
subject was up, but it took the special form of 
‘Old bearing on 


Teaching.’ 


Testament Criticism zz zts 


The subject was opened by the President of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Dr. Ryle began by 
a stroke, the full force of which could only have 
been felt when the second speaker was on his feet. 
He began by quoting two sentences from an 
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article in the Dictionary of the Bible by Professor 
Margoliouth. The sentences admirably express 
and plainly accept the broad results which the 
Higher Criticism claims to have reached. ‘The 
greater portion of the Old Testament,’ says 
Professor Margoliouth, ‘does not consist of works 
produced by single individuals embodying their 
own ideas in their own language, but of the work 
of schools, or societies, who compiled, abridged, 
andedited. The main streams have perhaps been 
separated by critics with success; but each of 
these main streams is made up of a variety of 
smaller rills, so to speak, which cannot be 
localized.’ 


The full force of these sentences, as quoted by 
Dr. Ryle, could only have been felt, we say, when 
the next speaker was on his feet. For the next 
speaker was Professor Margoliouth himself, and 
Professor Margoliouth’s speech was an unqualified 
repudiation of the Higher Criticism and all its 
‘results.’ He would not even give it the credit of 
originality. It was as old and stale as Manasseh. 
‘King Manasseh,’ he said, ‘if the Talmud is to be 
believed, stumbled on certain of the difficulties 
which in modern times vexed Bishop Colenso ; 
but whereas Colenso remained a bishop, Manasseh 
appears to have abandoned the Jewish faith.’ To 
attribute a book to an author who had not written 
it, he described as forgery, and he said that in 
secular class-rooms they entertained no doubt of 
the immorality of forgery. ‘But when we come 
to the lecture-room in which Biblical Criticism is 
taught we find ourselves regarding forgery as a 
Wholesale 
forgeries, such as the Book of Daniel, awake no 
indignation; indeed, while acknowledging the 
author to be a forger, we are invited to bestow 
on him the honourable title of Prophet.’ 


normal and even praiseworthy act. 


No doubt 
it means that when Professor Margoliouth passed 


The situation is a most curious one. 


his Dictionary article for the press he was a 
But the 
difference in time is inconsiderable, while the 


Higher Critic, and now he is not. 
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difference in position is very great. What has 


‘thrown Professor Margoliouth in this brief in- 


terval out of the ranks of Criticism? It is not 
offence at the methods which the critics use, nor 
even at the results'which they have reached. It 
is the discovery in an old lumber-room in Cairo of 


a few dirty leaves of an old Hebrew manuscript. — 


The critics believe that these leaves give us part 
of the original Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus. 
Professor Margoliouth believes that they give us 
only a translation into Hebrew. There have been 
many words over it. Some of them have been 
pretty high. And Professor Margoliouth has found 
himself set determinedly against the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament, and all that 
uphold it. 


It was on that account that the managers of the 
Newcastle Church Congress sent for him. Pro- 
fessor Ryle would speak first and tell the audience 
what the Higher Criticism was and why they 
should teach it. Professor Margoliouth would 
follow and tell them that whatever they taught 
they must not teach that, for it was wholly false 
and was being fast discredited. And it all came 
off as it was arranged. Only Professor Margoliouth 
delivered a much more astonishing address than 
could have been anticipated, and Professor Ryle 
delivered his dramatic blow at the beginning. 


We have seen what the Higher Criticism is. 
Why does Professor Ryle think we should teach 
it? It gives us, he says, a better idea of the way 
in which the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
came into existence. The old idea,—no more 
than a ‘traditional vague supposition,’ however, 
—was that the writers obtained their materials in 
a supernatural way while in a state of spiritual 
But St. Luke speaks in his 
Prologue of his labours in collecting materials for 
his Gospel. Even so the writers of the Old 
Testament gathered their materials by human 
industry from human sources. 
tion, but it is not there. 


trance or ecstasy. 


There is inspira- 
The inspiration is in that 


: 
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_ Spiritual force which uses these materials to work 


_the works of God in the human heart. 


But more than that, Dr. Ryle claims that criti- 
cism is a far better apologetic than tradition. 
Tradition says that since Scripture is inspired, it 
can contain no flaw or contradiction. And when 
apparent flaws or contradictions are discovered, 
they have to be explained or explained away by 
methods that are rarely convincing and not always 
straightforward. Criticism does not deny the 
possibility of faults or flaws; it deals with them 
when they are found by the laws of historical or 
scientific evidence. For the Spirit of God may 
use for His purpose either a historical occurrence 
or a popular story or an allegorical picture. And 
the man who takes the story of Jonah literally 
should not reproach the man who takes it 
allegorically. 

And yet more. Criticism, says Dr. Ryle, has dis- 
entangled science from religion. The books of 
the Bible were not written to teach science but 
religion. The patriarchal narratives tell us some- 
thing of the nomad life of the early Israelites, but 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablets we learn far more 
history, see far more of the condition of Canaan 
during the patriarchal age than from many chapters 
We have been wont to teach the Old 
Testament as if it were a storehouse of facts, and 


of Genesis. 


to demand a mechanical acquaintance with these 
facts. Let us go to the monuments for that. But 
if we would understand the divine election and 
the spiritual discipline of Israel and of man, let us 
read the early narratives of Genesis, that matchless 
series of simple scenes, so true to nature, so rich 


in moral beauty, so matchless in purity of pathos. 


And Dr. Ryle claims that along with these great 
gifts the Higher Criticism has given us a new 
interest in the Old Testament. We may read it 
for pleasure or for benefit, for the means of sancti- 
fication or for weapons of controversial war—but 
we read it now. In particular we read the pro- 


phets. For centuries, he says, the prophets were 
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ignored as mysterious oracles, or honoured merely 
for the precious texts which sparkled like gems 
upon the dim and obscure surface of an unex- 
plored literature. Modern scholarship has laid | 
bare their intimate relation to the political and 
social problems of the day. ‘The books so long 
shunned and avoided are seen to burn with living 
fire, and the servant of God is impelled, as it were, 
by this new appearance to draw nearer and see 
this great sight. The dulness has gone from these 
names ; they live once more for modern uses, 
political and social as well as spiritual.’ 


For those reasons and in those ways Professor 
Ryle would give Criticism a place in the modern 
teaching of the Bible. 
tent with negative results, nor does it stay its 
historical 


For Criticism is not con- 


and 
sequence have been ascertained. It is a revela- 
tion of God as a God of order; it lays the 
foundation of a theology of progress. If it tells 
us that to all appearance Israel began with 
nothing which other nations did not have, it tells 
us also that while the religion of Edom and Moab 
and Ammon evaporated like smoke, the religion of 
Israel gathered strength and beauty, inspired and 
upheld the race in its day of overthrow, and 
an 


hand when literary structure 


transformed the remnant of Israel into 


undying Church. : 
= ye \ 


\ 


What has Professor Margoliouth to place over 
against all that? He would not once look at the 
things which Criticism claims to bring us. Wha 
He has two alternatives 
to offer. ‘Either,’ he says, ‘we may look forwar 
to the ultimate re-establishment of the belief in 
verbal inspiration, which was the view of the late 
stroke 


does he offer instead P 


Bishop of Liverpool’ (a return not 
unworthy of a skilled disputant) ; ‘or we may hold 
with the doctrine formulated by Canon Liddon in 
his last University sermon, that while a certain 
number of concessions might be made to the 
imperfection of the medium whereby the divine 
revelation was communicated, there no 


inconsiderable number of matters, the mainten- 


was 
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ance of which was necessary for the continuance 
in belief of persons who were not afraid to follow 
their premisses to their conclusion.’ 


We are not quite sure that we understand 
Professor Margoliouth’s second alternative. But 
for the first the subsequent speakers gave him 
little encouragement. And yet the subsequent 
speakers were men who would fain have been 
with him if they could. There was Dr. 
Frederick Watson, for example, Hon. Canon of 
Ely, and Vicar of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. ‘If 
we admit,’ said Canon Watson, ‘that the Bible is 
a book as truly human as it is Divine, we must 
not recoil from the consequences. Men argue 
that since the Bible is God’s Word it must be 
free from all imperfection. The argument is 
equally valid that since the Bible is man’s 
word, it cannot be thus free. I hope I shall not 
pain any one when I express my own opinion 
that the Bible is not free from imperfection, 
error, and mistake in matters of fact. Let me 
add that it is a conclusion to which I have slowly 
and reluctantly come. For example, it would 
seem impossible to deny the existence of errors in 
the Old Testament numbers. These errors arise 


from different causes ; but it is clear to my mind 
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that they cannot be merely corruptions of trans- — 


mission, the errors of later scribes. I think that — 


we ought to confess that some of Bishop Colenso’s “te 


arithmetical puzzles were incapable of solution.’ 


| Sa 


And there was also Dr. Chadwick, the Bishop 
of Derry. He would put the matter to one small 
and simple test, and he chose the first chapter of 
Matthew. In that chapter it is said that ‘all the 
generations from Abraham to David are fourteen 
generations, and from David to the carrying away 
into Captivity are fourteen generations, and from 
the carrying away into Captivity to Jesus Christ 
are fourteen generations.’ Here, said the Bishop 
of Derry, was a plain statement of a plain histor- 
ical fact. Was it the literal truth? Every one of 
them knew that the second list of fourteen was 
obtained by leaving several names out, and the 
third list by reckoning Jechonias a second time. 
And the author when he wrote it knew this well. 
Explain this action as they might—/e thought 
the object was a mystic one, namely, by reckoning 
six sevens to make the Church occupy the 
place of the seventh seven,—but in any case it was 
evident that the writer was not careful to state 
historic fact with literal prosaic accuracy. 


<>. 


What Bave We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? 
By Acnes SmirH Lewis, M.R.A.S., Hon. PuiL. Dr, (HALLE-WITTENBERG), CAMBRIDGE. 

I | ; 

St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


THE text of the four Gospels from the Syriac 
palimpsest which I discovered in the Convent of 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai in 1892, has, since 
its publication in 1894, attracted an increasing 
amount of attention from all lovers of biblical 
science, and has more than justified the high 
opinion formed of its value by its first transcribers, 
Professor Bensly, Professor Rendel Harris, and 
Mr. Burkitt. And since I succeeded in filling up 
some of the /acune left by these earnest scholars, 


during my third visit to Sinai in 1895, it has been 
pronounced by Professor Harnack to be ‘one of 
the most important, yes, probably altogether the 
most important of witnesses for our Gospels’ 
(Preussische Jahrbiicher, Mai 1898, p. 197). I 
propose to give in this paper a detailed list of 
those of its readings which may possibly affect any 
future revision of our English New Testament, or 
will at least have to be taken into consideration. 
But I must first state some of the reasons why so 


a 


—— 


rs 
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much importance is attached to the document 


‘itself, 


Not only has the Gospel-text which forms the 


the year 778 a.D. (or possibly 697 a.D.), when John 
the Stylite of Beth-Mari Qaniin, or Ma‘arrath Mes- 
rin, near Kaukab of Antioch, covered it over with 
his biographies of women saints, but it is the only 
nearly complete specimen which we possess of 
the Old Syriac version of the Gospels, a version 


_ which has not, like the Peshitta, suffered revision 


at the hands of those who would fain have 
assimilated it to the Greek text approved in 
their day, thereby destroying its witness to what 


the four Gospels were before any well-meaning 


people attempted to harmonize them with each 
other. Or, to use the words of Dr. Rendel Harris 
in the Contemporary Review for November 1894: 
‘A text has been recovered, superior in antiquity 
to anything yet known, and one that often agrees 
with all that is most ancient in Greek MSS; a 
text which the advanced critics will acknowledge 
to be, after allowance has been made for a few 
serious blemishes, superior in purity to all extant 
copies, with a very few exceptions.’ 

Before the year 1892 the only specimen of the 
Old Syriac Gospels extant was the fragmentary 
one brought to the British Museum in 1842 by 
Archdeacon Tattam, from the Nitrian~ desert, 
which Canon Cureton discovered, and which he 
edited in 1858. 

The Curetonian manuscript is not a palimpsest, 
and was therefore more easily read than the Sinai 
one. It has been assigned, chiefly from the 
appearance of its handwriting, to the middle of 
the fifth century of our era. To this period I 
assigned the under-script of the Sinai palimpsest 
also, at the time when I discovered it. But this 
was a mere guess, formed from considerations 
connected with the upper writing, whose date I 
had read as 697 a.D. I was led to this conclu- 
sion because I could not imagine a document so 
carefully written becoming obsolete and fit only to 
be used as writing material in less than two 
centuries after its production. The portions 
which I read of its text whilst it was being trans- 
scribed by the three Cambridge scholars in 1893, 
convinced me that it is at the least fifty years older 
than Cureton’s, and I shall be surprised to learn 
that Messrs. Bensly, Rendel Harris, and Burkitt 
were not under the same impression. 
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This Old Syriac version bears an unmistakable 


witness to the antiquity of the Fourth Gospel. 
How great this gain is, can perhaps only be 


estimated by those who recollect, as I do, the 


impressions produced on religious thought by 
-writers in popular magazines, who, twenty years 


ago,! tacitly assumed that this Gospel could not 
have been written earlier than the middle of the 
second century, when its presumed author had 
been in his grave for at least fifty years. True, 
the discovery of the Arabic version of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, in two manuscripts, had shaken this 
hypothesis, for the Déatessaron is a harmony, as 
its name implies, of all the Four Gospels, and 
Tatian wrote it about 160 a.p. Still the fact that 
the Fourth Gospel was included in a version 
earlier than Tatian’s Diatessaron, and from which 
it probably derived some of its materials, is an 
additional testimony to the futile character of the 
attempts which have been made to dissociate 
it altogether from its traditional author, and from 
this we may surely learn that the theories of even 
the most learned of biblical critics are not to be 
considered infallible, unless they have the witness | 
of incontestable facts. 

But the chief virtue in the text of the Sinaitic 
palimpsest is its purity and its conciseness. Alone 
among the class of MSS to which it belongs, the 
so-called ‘Western’ texts, it exhibits an almost 
perfect.freedom from interpolations, and confirms 
in a startling way the judgment of nineteenth 
century scholars, of our English New Testament 
Revisers, and especially of Westcott and Hort. 
For all those passages which they have marked as 
doubtful, by ‘brackets or otherwise, are in this 
fourth century manuscript conspicuous by their 
absence. If Dr. Rendel Harris or I had per- 
formed the miraculous feat of which a Socialist 
once accused us, and had forged the palimpsest 
(thereby deceiving all the Syriac scholars of 
Europe), we really could not have done this part 
of it better. But I fear we should not have 
possessed imagination enough to introduce those 
interesting readings which I am about to describe 
in detail, I shall give these only which distinctly 
affect the sense, and can be readily understood by 
biblical students who are unacquainted with 
Greek. For this reason I omit the minute 


1See Contemporary Review for September 1877, p. 542 
(Ernest Renan); also for October 1877, p. 769, for Beyschlag 
on the other side. 
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touches by means of which Canon Robinson has 
detected the dependence of the Armenian version 
upon the Old Syriac one (Zuthaliana, pp. 75- —82). 
To avoid repetition, I have indicated by an 
asterisk those variants which occur in the Sinai 
palimpsest only, concerning which no corrobora- 
tion in other MSS has as yet been observed. 
The Revised Version is the standard of com- 
parison. 


Mt 18.—Here the names of the three additional 
kings which we find in the Curetonian MS., 
Ahazia, Joash, and Amazia, and which were 
introduced probably for the sake of historic truth, 
and would bring the number of generations 
between king David and the Captivity up to 
seventeen, are quite absent. 

Mt 1).16_‘Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, 
who is called the Christ.’ 

This is doubtless the most serious of the 
‘blemishes,’ to which Dr. Rendel Harris alludes 
in the Contemporary Review. It is the passage 
which has caused the whole manuscript in some 
quarters to be considered heretical, and has led 
to the supposition in others that vy.!® #1, and % 
of this chapter had been tampered with by the 
Ebionites. Dr. Rendel Harris’ paper was written 
immediately after the publication of the text, 
before it had been subjected to the close scrutiny 
which it soon afterwards underwent from the eyes 
of other competent scholars. A discussion of this 
passage took place in the columns of the Academy, 
from 17th November 1894 till 23rd February 1895, 
conducted chiefly by Dr. Sanday, Messrs Charles, 
Allen, Badham, Conybeare, Skipwith, Rahlfs, 
Nestle, and White. It brought clearly into light, 
not only the contradictory nature of the passage 
itself, but the relation which it bears to the forms 
of the verse found in other ancient manuscripts. 
I shall not attempt to give a summary of these, 
but shall content myself with stating what appears 
to me the most obvious explanation. 

The genealogy is a purely official one, having 
regard only to the social status of our Lord 
This view receives strong confirmation from two 
obvious mistakes which have been detected in it. 
Jechoniah, of whom it was said, in Jer 22%: 
‘Write ye this man childless,’ is here, as in all 
other MSS of St. Matthew, represented as the 
father of Shealtael; and it is said that Joram 


_ brought 
explained by a consideration of those social 
customs which have been ever in vogue amongst 
| Semitic peoples. 


| father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.’ 


begat his own great-great-grandson Ozias. 


vv.18 and 1%, It ‘is quite inconceivable that an 


Ebionite scribe, who had already edited v.1® so _ 
/as to expunge from it all trace of our Lord’s 


supernatural birth, should have allowed vv.1* 
and 2° to stand as they are. I submit that 


_all these discrepancies, together with the expres- 


sion in y.2!1, ‘And she shall bear to thee a son,’ 
and in v.%, and ‘she bare to him a son’ 
(instead of ‘and knew her not until she had 
forth a son’), may be satisfactorily 


Joseph was, without doubt, the foster-father of 
our Lord, and if any register of births were kept 
in the Temple or elsewhere, he would probably be 
there described as the actual father. Such he was 
from a social point of view, and it was therefore 
no wilful suppression of the truth when the most 
blessed amongst women said to her Son, ‘ Thy 
‘The 
subject is wonderfully illustrated by the domestic 
customs of the Arabs, as described by Dr. 
Robertson Smith in his Kixship and Marriage in 
Larly Arabia— 

‘I now proceed to show that the Arab idea of 
paternity is strictly correlated to the conception 
just developed of the nature of the contract of 
marriage by purchase. A man is father of all the 
children of the woman by whom he has pur- 
chased the right to her offspring that shall be 
reckoned to be his own kin. This, as is well 
known, is the fundamental doctrine of Moham- 
medan law, e/ walad lil firash, the son is reckoned 
to the bed on which he is born,’ p. 109. 

Again: ‘Ultimately, if a child is born in the 
tribe of a woman brought in by contract of 
marriage, it was reckoned to the tribal stock as a 
matter of course, without inquiry as to its natural 


. | procreator,’ p. 120. 


Again: ‘As there was no difference between 
an adopted and a real son before Islam, emanci- 
pated slaves appear in the genealogical lists 
without any note of explanation, just as if they 
had been pure Arabs,’ p. 45. 

We do not know if a similar social custom 


story of Mary’s ‘being found with child of the — 
_ Holy Ghost, when they had not come near one to — 

the other,’ and of Joseph’s ‘being minded quietly _ 
to put her away,’ comes immediately afterwards in — 


ee EE 


prevailed amongst the Jews in our Lord’s time, 
but I submit that unless He had passed in 
common estimation for the son of yoseph, the 


latter could not have gratified his wish ‘not to 


expose Mary’ (v.19), and the unbelieving Jews 
would not have said thirty years later, ‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’ There may have been 
no formal law on the subject, yet it was entirely 
in harmony with the trend of Semitic thought. 

Since writing the above I have found a fresh 
and wholly unexpected witness to its truth. All 
scholars know the Profevangelium Jacobi, edited in 
Greek from MSS of the tenth, twelfth, and fifteenth 
centuries by Tischendorf, and in Syriac, though in 
a mutilated form, from a fifth century MS. by 
Dr. William Wright of Cambridge. It is, as 
Professor Ewald (quoted by Dr. Wright in his 
preface) says: ‘the firm foundation of all the un- 
fortunate adorations of Mary, and of a hundred 
superstitious things which, from the fifth century 
onwards, press into the Church always more and 
more irresistibly, and which have contributed so 
much to the degeneration and lowering of all 
better Christianity. The whole cudtus of Mary in 
the popish Church rests on this book.’ 

Now it happens that I possess the most ancient 
complete text of this document hitherto known, 
in the form of a palimpsest, whose upper script is 
some of St. Athanasius’ works in Arabic, and its 
under-script chiefly Syriac of the fifth or sixth 
century, the Protevangelium Jacobi and Transitus 
Mariae being inserted in it as one book. Will it 
be believed that in this document, composed ex- 
pressly for the honour and glory of Mary, on 
whose perpetual virginity it insists with a some- 
what tiresome iteration, we find the angel saying 
to Joseph, ‘She shall bare ¢o thee a son,’ in the 
exact words of the Sinai palimpsest? Its text isa 
rather close translation of Tischendorf’s Greek 
one; and I firmly believe that the words I have 
just quoted were in the mind of the translator 
an exact equivalent for réferar dé viov (Tisch. 
cap. xiv. 1.9). Alater MS. of the Protevangelium, 
belonging to Dr. Rendel Harris, contains the same 
passage without ‘ Zo ¢Hee,’ and the eleventh century 
one edited by Dr. Wallis Budge has nothing that 
comes exactly near it. But the Curetonian ver- 
sion of the Gospels unquestionably has ‘to thee’ 
in v.21, We must therefore beware of reading 
Aryan ideas into Semitic idioms. 

Mr. Skipwith has pointed out (Academy, 19th 
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January 1895) that the first clause of Mt 138, ‘ But 
the birth of the Christ (my translation of rod dé 
Xpiorov 4 yévects, Or yévvynors) was on this wise,’ reads 
very much as if it were an explanation of the 
genealogy, or BiBAos yevéoews which precedes it, 
and which had probably been a separate document 
current amongst some of the disciples before it 
was incorporated in the Gospel of Matthew. By 
the light of the narrative in Mt 118-25 we are there- 
fore to understand in what sense Joseph was called 
the father of Jesus. 


Mt 122—Which ‘was spoken of the Lord by 
Lsatah the prophet’ (with Codex Bez, the 
Curetonian, and the Palestinian Syriac). 

125,‘ And knew her not until,’ is omitted. 

*22__* For we have seen his star from the 
east.’ 

*33—_* The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,’ and ‘make his paths straight,’ are both 
omitted. ‘Prepare ye a way for the Lord,’ alone 
remaining as the quotation. Without its usual 
context it is more emphatic. 

*24__*With a girdle.’ The word ‘leather’ is 
not there. ‘And honey of the mountain (or field),’ 
is an idiom for ‘wild honey,’ found also in the 
Palestinian Syriac version. 

310,‘ The axe has reached the roots ot the trees’ 
(with the Curetonian). 

*310._« Rvery tree that yieldeth not fruit is cut 
down,’ ‘good’ being omitted. It perhaps came 
from Lk 3°. 

315. Then he suffered him 0 de baptized,’ an 
addition found also in the Curetonian. 

* 48,‘ And the glory of them,’ is omitted. 

*49,_* And said unto him, These kingdoms and 
their glory thou hast seen; to thee will I give them,’ 
etc. 

41,.—‘ Then the */empter withdrew from him /or 
a time’ (with the Curetonian.) 

*416__* Saw a light,’ the word ‘ great’ being 
omitted. 

*416__¢Those who sat in sadness and in the 
ae of death,’ etc. 

17,_* eres The kingdom of heaven hath 
come near.’ ‘Repent ye,’ is omitted (with the 
Curetonian). It was perhaps transferred here from 
Mk 1%, 

422,—‘ And they left their father in the ship, and 
followed him.’ ‘Straightway,’ is omitted. 

*424 © And the report of him went forth into all 
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Syria’ is omitted. 
Lk 4°". f 
_ *424+,—‘ Possessed with devils, and epileptic, 
and palsied,’ is omitted. 

424.—' And on each of them he laid his hand, and 
he healed everyone’ (with the Curetonian). 

522.‘ That whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause’ (with Codex Bez and other 
ancient Greek MSS, the other ancient Syriac ver- 
sions, and the Coptic). 

* 525 «And the judge deliver thee to the officer,’ 
is omitted. 

530.‘ And if thy right hand causeth thee to 
stumble, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body go into hell,’ is 
omitted (with Codex Beze). It has possibly been 
carried here from chap. 18%. 

5°*,—Instead of ‘ his wife, saving for the cause 
of fornication,’ we have, ‘his wife, against whom 
adultery hath not been alleged’ (with the Cure- 
tonian). 

547.—‘ And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others? do not even the Gentiles 
the same?’ is omitted (with the Latin Codex 
Bobbiensis (k.). 

*65.—‘ And when ye pray, ye shall not be as 
the hypocrites: for they love to stand and pray in 
the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I say 
unto you, They have received their reward,’ is 
omitted. 

6".—The meaning of this verse is precisely the 
same as the English rendering of the Revised 
Version. Yet the two Syriac words used to re- 
present the Greek Barradoynoyre (say vain things) 
have enabled Dr. Blass of Halle to suggest a few 
better derivations for that word than any which we 
can findin a Greek lexicon, and thereby to deter- 
mine its exact significance. It does not come from 


, Barros ‘a stammerer’ (see Liddell and Scott). 


Our Lord surely did not tell His disciples not to 
stammer in prayer; but it is one of those hybrid 
compounds which come into existence in countries 
where two or more languages are spoken. It is 
composed of the Aramaic 2’fa/, ‘ vain,’ ‘useless,’ and 
of the Greek Aoyéw, from Aédyos, ‘a word.’ The 
word d’/aZ is from a common Semitic root, which 
appears also in Hebrew and in Arabic. No word 
is more frequent on the lips of the Syrians and 
Egyptians of to-day, whether it be used of a 


It perhaps came here from 


i 
* 
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neighbour who has incurred the speaker’s dis- 


like, or of the refuse which is thrown into the ~ 


gutters, ass battal being equivalent to canaille 
and an expression of utter contempt. It is not 
therefore against repetitions that we are warned 
(we may say the Lord’s Prayer three times in suc- 
cession with a clear conscience), but against that 
clatter of the lips which the heart does not follow. 
A like expression occurs in the Palestinian Syriac 
version, but not in the Curetonian nor the Peshitta. 
We find a form of the verb 2¢a/ used also for 
‘make void’ in Mt 15°. 

From chap. 6! to chap. 8° is on pages which 
were lost before the writing of the upper-script in 
778 A.D. 


*85.8.13___Tnstead of the word ‘centurion,’ we - 


have ‘chiliarch,’ the commander of a thousand. 

*8% The word ‘lake’ is used instead of 
‘sea.’ This seems a peculiarity of the manu- 
script. 

10%,‘ When they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye from it to another: and af they persecute 
you in the other city, flee ye to another’ (with 
Codex Bezze). 

122,‘ Upon the Sabbath,’ is omitted (with the 
Curetonian and the Latin Codex Bobbiensis (k)). 

1235,-‘And a good man out of the good 
treasures which are in his heart’ (with the Cure- 
tonian). 

1247,‘ And one said unto him, Behold thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, seeking 
to speak to thee,’ is omitted (with the Sinaiticus, 
the Vaticanus, the Latin Codex Bobbiensis, and 
the Curetonian.’ 

134. — ‘kingdom’ instead of ‘kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

*1312__*And he shall have abundance,’ is 
omitted. 

1318.‘ Because of this speak I with them in 
parables: that what they see they may not see; 
and what they hear they may not hear, and may 
not understand, and they may never be con- 
verted ’ (with Codex Bezz and the Curetonian). 

13/°.—‘ And their ears have they made heavy, 
that they may not hear. This corresponds with 
its sequel, ‘and their eyes have they closed’ (with 
the Curetonian and the Coptic). 

*7315,—‘ And should turn again, and I should 
heal them,’ is omitted. 

13°°,—‘T will speak hidden things which are 
from of old’ (with the Curetonian). 
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134 Bares he had found one good pearl 
of ‘reat price’ (with the Curetonian). 


—*13°5—‘Ts not this the son of Joseph?’ (the 
Curetonian has here, ‘the son of Joseph the 
_ Carpenter’). 

_ 142,—* Therefore great i is his power’ mee the 
_ Curetonian). 

1513,—‘ Every plant which she ee in heaven 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up.’ This slight 
variation is also found in the Latin Codex Cor- 
-bejensis. And it must have been in the Greek 
text, of which the text of the Sinai palimpsest is a 
translation, and also in the one which was quoted 
by the author of the Clementine Homilies (iii. 
chap. 52). Was the manuscript which this writer 
read the not very remote parent of our palimpsest 
text P 


1514,—‘ They be leaders of the blind’ (with the 


_ Coptic version). 


4 


_ their masters, and hive’ 


. 


1577,‘ Even the dogs eat from the tables of 
(with the Curetonian, 
Peshitta, and Palestinian Syriac versions). 
16%%.—‘When it is evening, ye say, Fair 
weather: for the heaven is red. And in the 
morning, Foul weather to-day: for the sky is red 
and lowering. Ye know how to discern the face 


of the heaven; but ye cannot discern the signs 


of the times,’ is omitted (with many ancient Greek. 
ua 


codices, and with the Curetonian). 

16%.—‘What do men say concerning me? 
who then is this Son of man?’ (with the Cure- 
tonian). 

18!,—‘ Who then shall be gvea¢ in the kingdom 
of heaven’? and v.* ‘ Heshall be great’ (with other 
Syriac versions). 

*7817._‘Tell it unto the synagogue: and if he 
will not hear the sywagogue’ (with the Palestinian 
Syriac). Here the word used is &xushta, the 
plural of which is translated ‘synagogues’ in Mt 
6°, whilst its singular stands for synagogue in 
twenty-two other passages of the other three 
Gospels. We find the word é¢¢a, ‘church,’ in the 
Curetonian and the Peshitta, but these have, 
doubtless, suffered a revision for the purpose of 
bringing them into harmony with Greek MSS. 
Synagogues existed in our Lord’s day, they were 
a feature of Jewish national life; how natural 
that he should have counselled an appeal to one 
of them rather than to a ‘church,’ which was not 


! | then dongtituted. t hee was it not acai natural 
that in later times, when the church took the place 


of the synagogue, the new word should have been 


| read into this passage ? 


The text of v.*° occurs on a spot where thet 
vellum has been much damaged ; and a difference 
of opinion concerning it exists amongst the sur- 
viving transcribers. But there is no doubt about 
v.20, which reads, ‘ For there are not two or three 
gathered together in my name, and I not amongst 
them’ (with Codex Bez). 

18”,—* Until seventy times seven seven’ (with 
the Curetonian and the Peshitta). 

19*.—‘ Have ye not read, that he who made 
the male made also the female ?’ (almost with the 
Curetonian). . 

19°.—‘ Whoso shall put away his wife, wher 
there ts no adultery’ (with the Curetonian, the 
Corbejensis, and some other Old Latin MSS). 

19!6,—-* Good ‘Teacher,’ instead of ‘Master’ 
(with the Curetonian and the Coptic). 

*1918.—‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ is omitted. 

19*°,—‘ All these things have I observed, Jo / 
since I was a boy’ (with Codex Bezz, and several 
Latin MSS, the other Syriac versions, ae the 
Coptic). 

*2014—* Take thy penny, and go.’ 

2016,‘ And the first last: many be called, but 
Jew chosen’ (with Codex Bezze, and all the Syriac 
versions). 

20°5 to 21%9 is on lost leaves; but there is no 
room for the long interpolation inioh the Cure- 
tonian exhibits in v.?8. 

21°1.—* Whether of these did the will of his 
father?’ They say unto him ‘ Zhe dasz” This 
strange and to our minds paradoxical rendering is 
found also in the Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Bezz, in some Latin MSS, the Palestinian Syriac, 
and the Coptic. 

*2152,—* And ye, when ye saw it, at ast repented 
yourselves, that ye might believe in him.’ 

2144,‘ And he that falleth on this stone shall 
be broken to pieces: but on whosoever it shall 
fall, it will scatter him as dust,’ is omitted (with 
Codex Bezze and some Latin MSS). 

*204‘T have made ready my dinner: my 
oxen and my fatlings are killed,’ is omitted. 


*22%4 _¢ And raise up seed unto his brother,’ is 
omitted. 
* 2235, A lawyer,’ is omitted. 


1 See Mt 168, * Upon this rock I w2// build my church,’ 


: 


62 
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~ 2287, And with all thy strength,’ instead of, 
‘and with all thy mind’ (with the Curetonian). 
The Peshitta and the Palestinian Syriac have 
both. 

%*2313,_‘Ve hold the key of the kingdom of 
heaven before men.’ The Scribes and Pharisees 
were intrusted with the key, and they made use of 
it to keep themselves and others out. 

*2327,—‘ For ye are like unto sepulchres, which 
are whitened outside, and within are full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.’ 
Note that this is more concise than any other 
known text. It omits a clause, and yet loses 
nothing. 

*242,—‘ See ye not all these stones Pe 

*2 490,‘ And then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn,’ is omitted. 

24%6—‘ Neither the Son,’ is omitted (with some 
other ancient MSS). 

2s!1,—‘ And went forth to meet the bridegroom 
and bride’ (with Codex Bezz, the Peshitta, and a 
few other MSS). 

%9627,‘ And he took the cup, and gave thanks 
over it.” Probably a Syriac idiom. 

2628,—‘This is my blood, the new testament’ 
(with Codex B of the Palestinian Syriac version). 

2650,‘ But Jesus said unto him, Wherefore 
art thou come, my friend ?’ 

*2651,—‘ And behold, one of the disciples of | 
Jesus stretched out his hand,’ etc. 

2670,—‘I know not what thou sayest, nezther do 
I understand’ (with Codex Bezz, some Latin 
MSS, and the Palestinian Syriac). 

* 2671,‘ And when he had gone out to the door 
of the courts. 
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274,—‘ They say unto him, What is that to us? 


Thou knowest’ (with the Peshitta). _ 


279,‘ Jeremiah’ is omitted, and justly so, for 4 
the quotation about the thirty pieces of silver is 


from Zechariah (with the Peshitta and some Latin 
MSS). It is, indeed, singular to find what must 
be the true text preserved in the versions. 


27°,‘ Which I was valued at by the children of 


Israel ; and I gave them for the field of the potter, 
as the Lord commanded me.’ 
2716,‘ A certain notable man, whose name was 


Jesus Bar Abba’ (with the Palestinian Syriac). 


*2716,_‘He had been thrown into prison be- 
cause of the evil (things) he had done, and he had 
committed murder,’ is added. 

2717,‘ Jesus Bar-abba’ (with the Pal. Syriac). 

1724,‘ Ye know,” instead of, ‘see ye to it? 
(with the Peshitta). 

27°8,—‘ And they stripped him,’ is omitted. 

27°8,—‘ And they clothed him with robes of 
purple and scarlet’ (with Codex Beze and some 
Latin MSS). 

27°*,—‘ That is to say, The place of a skull,’ is 
omitted. 

*There was no need to explain the mean- 
ing of ‘Gogultha’ in a Syriac version; yet the 
clause is found both in the Peshitta and the 
Palestinian Syriac; the Curetonian being here 
awanting. 

2746,The explanatory clause in this verse is in 
like manner omitted (with the Peshitta and Pales- 
tinian Syriac). 

* 2456 ‘Mary Magdalene, and Mary the daughter 
of James, and the mother of Joseph.’ 

288-20 are on a lost leaf. 
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The Songs of the Mecents. 


By THE Rey. Davip Smiru, M.A., TULLIALLAN. 


I. 


Their Historical Setting. 


TuEsE fifteen Psalms (120-134) form a distinct 
group, a little Psalter, as it were, within the 
Psalter. It is not merely that they bear a common 
title ; still less is it that one Psalmist wrote them 
all. It is a deeper unity that pervades them. 
They have to do with one great national experience, 


and they all throb with a kindred passion. They 
exhibit, indeed, the most diverse emotions — 
despair and exultation, abandonment and faith, 
defeat and triumph; but those varying moods do 
but mark the progress of the drama. It is a great 
national disaster and a great national deliverance 


they portray, and each of them is a vivid 


ure eh some = thlling scene sketched by a 


; . ae ‘himsele DP ineted the things which he 
depicts. 

Some perplexity has always been felt regarding 
the title prefixed to each of the fifteen Psalms by 
the Rabbinical editors. It is rendered in our 
Authorized Version ‘A Song of. Degrees,’ but it 
should rather be ‘ A Song of the Ascents.’ What 
does this mean? It has been supposed to refer to 
their rhythmical structure. Observe, for example, 
how in Ps 121 the stanzas succeed and suggest 
each other, like the steps of a staircase or the 
rungs of a ladder. ‘Whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord. He that keepeth 
thee will not slumber. He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy eeper: 
the Lord is thy shade. The sun shall not sa#te 
thee. The Lord shall ees thee from all evil.’ 
We ascend, as it were, from thought to thought. 

There are, however, two objections to this 
explanation. One is that the Songs of the Ascents 
have not all this ascending structure; and ‘the 
other, that it is found in other poems in Scripture 
which do not bear the title (e.g. Ps 29). 

Another explanation is that they were the songs 
sung on the way by the worshippers who, in 
obedience to the Mosaic Law (Ex 34”), went up 
thrice every year from the provinces to appear 
before the Lord in the Temple on Mount Zion. 
The Hebrews were a very musical race, and it was 
most natural that they should at once beguile the 
tediousness of their pilgrimage and give voice to 
their ardent devotion by joining in appropriate 
hymns of praise. It is to this custom that Isaiah 
refers when he says: ‘Ye shall have a song as in 
the night when a holy feast is kept ; and gladness 
of heart, as when one goeth with a pipe to come 
into the mountain of the Lord, to the Rock of 
Israel’ (307°). 

It is evident, however, that these Psalms date 
from the period of the Babylonian Captivity ; and 
therefore the ascents they refer to are not the 
periodic pilgrimages of worshippers from the 
provinces to Jerusalem, but the dvaBdces of the 
emancipated Israelites at the close of their long 
exile. Indeed to no other historical situation are 
they at all appropriate. They are not the jubilant 
hymns of prosperous Israelites going up from their 
peaceful homes to worship at the sacred capital, 


but the triumphant plaints of captives ‘escaped as 
a bird out of the snare of the fowlers,’ and return- 
ing with tearful gladness to a desecrated home- 


_land. 


The Babylonian Captivity was at once the most 
tragic and the most fruitful event in the history 
of Israel. 
invaded Judah with his Chaldzan troops, took 
Jerusalem, carried her inhabitants eastward across 
the desert, and settled them as a captive and 
servile population beside his famous capital, 
Babylon. The exiles were a huge and various 
multitude. They included king Jehoiachin and 
his court, seven thousand men at arms, a thousand 
craftsmen and smiths, and many others, besides a 
crowd of women and children. The total can 
hardly be reckoned at less than twenty-five 
thousand. 

Babylon was a marvellous city. Situated on 
the river Euphrates, on the highway between Asia 
and Europe, she commanded the vast and varied 
commerce betwixt the East and the West. At 
that period Babylon was the mistress of the world, 
and from far and near, by ship and by caravan, 
the nations sent their tributes of merchandise and 
poured them at her feet. Everything about her 
was colossal. Her hanging gardens were one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. She covered a 
space, Herodotus states, which measured about 
seventy-five miles round about; her wall was two 
hundred cubits high ; it was pierced by an hundred 
gates of solid brass ; and so broad was it that two 
chariots, each with four horses harnessed side by 
side, could easily drive abreast between the battle- 
ments. 

Nebuchadnezzar was an enterprising and war- 
like prince. His chief ambition was to reduce the 
power of Egypt, the hereditary rival of his empire, 
and he sought to compass this end, not simply by 
crushing her on the battlefield, but by crippling 
her commerce. With this object in view he con- 
structed all over his country canals and roadways 
in order to afford merchants superior facilities for 
trading with his capital. It is probable that his 
purpose in transporting the Jews to Babylon was 
to employ them as workmen in these enterprises. 

The distance between Jerusalem and Babylon is 
over seven hundred miles, and—howsoever the 
captives may have been hurried by the brutal 
soldiers—the journey across the burning sands 
can hardly have occupied less than three months. 


In the year 588 p.c. Nebuchadnezzar. 


. 


Ezra’s caravan took four months to accomplish 
the return journey (Ezr 7°), and feet are as swift 
when winged by hope as when driven by fear. 
A touching spectacle must that train of prisoners 
have been—those thousands of broken and fettered 
men, and those thousands more of weeping 
women and affrighted children, on their weary and 


bitter journey with only the conqueror’s lash to 


nerve them and quicken their steps. With a 
proud patriotism the sacred writers have hidden 
these sorrows of defeat behind a veil of silence. 
Only now and then does a word escape them, like 
an involuntary sob, telling the story more elo- 
quently than pages of narrative. Thus in Ps 137 
we get a glimpse of the siege and capture of 
Jerusalem and the nameless barbarities of the 
Chaldeean soldiery in their hour of triumph. We 
see also the Edomites, the ancient neighbours and 
enemies of the doomed city, standing by and 
hounding on the besiegers: ‘ Rase it, rase it, even 
to the foundation thereof.’ At the first glance we 
may be horrified at the savagery of the words— 

O daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed ; 
Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock. 

But our horror gives place to compassion and 
well-nigh to sympathy when we learn that, should 
such fiendish inhumanity be. meted out to 
Babylon, she would only be receiving the reward 
of her own deeds—‘as thou hast served us.’ 
Who would judge hardly of such an imprecation, 
realizing that it came from the lips of men and 
women who had seen their own tender infants 
snatched from the breast, impaled writhing on 
spears, and dashed against the stones? Beyond a 
few chance words of this description the Jewish 
writers give no account of that terrible catastrophe ; 
but in the shuddering silence which has sealed 
their lips there is a ghastly expressiveness. Had 
the story of the siege and capture of Jerusalem 


been written, there would assuredly have been 


pages in it as bloody and sickening as any in the 
history of the long and heroic struggle between the 
Dutch Republic and the tyranny of Spain. 

Fifty years after the fall of Jerusalem the 
Persian monarch Cyrus invaded and captured 
Babylon. At his first appearance on the horizon 
of events the Hebrew captives had secretly yet 
exultantly hailed him as their deliverer, and some 
of them had even been disposed to recognize him 
as the Messianic King, like the author of the latter 
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half of the Book of Isaiah, who speaks of 
after this fashion: ‘Thus saith the Lord to 


Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
Moved doubtless by their enthusiasm — 


holden.’ 
for his cause, Cyrus almost immediately gave 
orders for the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land. Most of the original captives would now be 
dead ; only such as had been carried away as little 
children would remain, and these would now 
be old and white-headed: But patriotism was a 
native instinct of the Hebrew soul, and, though 
not a few stayed behind to ply their lucrative 
trades in wealthy Babylon, the majority, with 
eager hearts and willing feet, set out across the 
desert on the homeward journey. And, as they 
travelled up from the low plains of Chaldza to 
the high lands of Palestine, their full hearts found 
utterance in such songs of thankfulness and 
expectation as these fifteen that have been pre- 
served under the title ‘Songs of the Ascents.’ 

The Babylonian Captivity was one of the most 
terrible experiences which the Jewish nation ever 
passed through — far moré terrible than the 
bondage in Egypt, and hardly, if at all, less bloody 
and calamitous than the Roman conquest six and 
a half. centuries later. And yet, little as this 
appeared at the time, it was by the Captivity that 
the nation learned its most sacred and valuable 
lessons. 

1. By the Captivity the Jews came to know God 
better. Formerly they had conceived of Jehovah 
as the God of Israel and not as the God of the 
whole earth. There were other gods, they held, 
besides Jehovah—the multitudinous gods of the 
heathen; and the difference between Him and 
them was simply that He was mightier than they. 
Moreover, Jehovah, as their national God, could 
be worshipped aright only at His central shrine 
on Mount Zion. Severance from Zion was 
severance from the sweet fellowship of Jehovah. 
This is the secret of the intensity with which the 
exiles ‘longed, yea, even fainted for the courts of 
Jehovah.’ ‘My soul,’ says one, ‘thirsteth for God, 
for the living God; when shall I come and appear 
before God?’ Not until they were back in 
Jerusalem could they worship Jehovah or enjoy 
His presence. 

The Captivity forced upon the exiles two truths 
about God. It taught them, on the one hand, 
that He was not merely the greatest among the 
gods, but the only God, and in some way not the 
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_ was weaker than they. The disasters of the Exile 
forced upon. them the conviction that, in some 
deep and more wonderful way than they had 


mean aie He had Fas enced 
S of their enemies, and therefore 


dreamed of, Jehovah was supreme over the 
_and had at heart the interests of Babylon 
and Be as well as of Jerusalem. 

n the other hand, the Captivity afforded them at 


_ least glimpses of the truth that God is a Spirit and 


might be worshipped and trusted as much at 
Babylon as at Mount Zion. It was aioe the 
Captivity that Ps 139 was written— 
-O Lord; Thou hast searched me and known me. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 


Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 


Until the Captivity no Hebrew ever dreamed of a 
God like that. 

2. By the Captivity the Jews were brought into 
contact with the large world outside of their own 
little land. “and in hand with their recognition 
that God’s purpose was wider than they had 
believed and embraced not only Israel but the 
world, went their recognition that they were bound 
to communicate the divine knowledge which, like 
a sacred deposit, had been entrusted to them. It 
is only after the Exile that proselytes became pro- 
minent figures in Israel. It was the Exile that 
made Judaism a missionary religion. 

3. By the Captivity they gained a deeper and 


: ovidential deali 
It was a | favourite and firmly: estab 


of We ordly pier Pestana ike wicked 
is requited with misfortune. And hitherto this 
theory had gone unchallenged. But the spectacle — 
of the righteous nation in adversity brought it 
into doubt, and this deepest of problems was 
grappled with by earnest minds, as in the Book of | 
Job, Ps 37 and 73, and above all Is 53. But for 
the Captivity Israel could hardly have come face 
to face with such profound and searching ques- 
tions; and the Cross of Christ, which is God’s 
solution of the problem, would have awakened 
but a feeble response in the undisciplined hearts 
of men. It would have been like furnishing 
the answer to minds that had never asked the 
question, or offering consolation to hearts that 
were not sorrowful. 

4. By the Captivity the Jews came by the Hope of 
Immortality. In the pre-exilic Scriptures one will 
search in vain for any clear and indisputable 
intimation of a life after death. It was during the 
Captivity that the belief came to them, and it came 
in two ways. On the one hand, it was prominent 
in the religion of Babylonia, and could not fail to 
become familiar to the Hebrews as they made 
acquaintance with the life and thought of their con- 
querors. On the other hand, in the effort to solve 
the problem why the righteous suffer and the 
wicked prosper, it could not but occur as at least 
a partial solution that there may well be a life 
hereafter in a world where righteousness will 
hold absolute sway and all earthly wrongs be 
rectified. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Marts ‘Das Buch Jesaia.’’ 


Ir is very satisfactory to find that Professor Marti 
has allowed himself a liberal measure of space for 
the commentary on Isaiah. Four hundred and 
fourteen pages of text, many of them in small but 
legible print, in addition to the introduction and 


Erklart von 2. Karl Marti. Frei- 
Mohr, 1900; London: Williams & 
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the index, afford room for entering with some ful- 
ness into the manifold questions concerning this 
most important member of the Old Testament 
Canon. But there is not a page too many. In 
such a brief notice as ours must be it is difficult to 
convey an adequate impression of the manner in 
which the subject is handled. We must content 
ourselves with an attempt to indicate the results 
reached by the critical analysis of Isaiah, the 
character of the exposition, and the attitude 


towards certain leading thoughts involved in or 
expressed by the prophetical writers. © 

I. Marti divides the Book of Isaiah into four 
main parts. 

1. In chaps. 1-39 is aconsiderable amount of 
material due to Isaiah, the great prophet who stood 
in close relations to the court of Jerusalem in the 
eighth century before Christ. Most of it can be 
dated with a considerable degree of certainty, and 
the arrangement is as follows :— 

Prior to 734 B.c.—222* [51-77] of—rot+ 526-804 p7i 

TOos-) Ct, also... 


In 734, during the war with Syria and Israel— 
71-25% Ql-4 5-Bq 11-15 16-18, 


Prior to the fall of Samaria, z.e. before 721—3!-41* 


[51-72] [1812 47] 28t-4, 
About the time of the fall of Ashdod (711)—20!®, 


In the year of the alliance with Misraim (704-701)— 
119-26 287-22 gol-8% Of. If. 15 301-5. Gb. Ta. 8-17 341-3. 4, Dax 


2215-18 52-17 291-5. 12-14) 

2. Chaps. 40-45 are for the most part due to 
an anonymous prophet who probably lived in 
Egypt, and certainly wrote between the victory of 
Cyrus over Croesus in 546 B.c., and the conquest 
of Babylon in 539/38. 

3. The bulk of chaps. 56-66 comes from one 
whose activity is to be assigned to the period 
between 458 B.c. and 445, not long before 
Nehemiah’s arrival in Jerusalem. 

4. To say nothing of the numerous interpola- 
tions and additions which may be found in the 
three great sections already named, there are a 
number of minor independent pieces, the time and 
occasion of which can be precisely determined. 
1322 144-21 211-15, belong to the sixth century. The 
Messianic proonecies 96 1118 are from the close of 
that century. 15 and 16are fifth century. 23!14is 
an elegy on the destruction of Sidon by Artaxerxes 
1, Ochus, in 348 B.c. 191° is a little earlier than 
343 B.c. And 14°82 was written in 333. There 
is no doubt that 33 was composed in 163 B.c. 
Chaps. 34, 35 represent the expectations which 
were prevalent amongst the Jews about the 
middle of the second century B.c. And 24-27 
are placed shortly after the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes, 128 B.c. 

These attempts at precise determination furnish 
abundant matter for thought and examination. 
The reasons by which they are supported deserve 
to be weighed, and can only be weighed in a 
reliable fashion by one who reads the whole of the 
commentary. And anyone who does this will be 
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earlier, dates and occasions have been suggested — 
on equally plausible grounds. Experience has 


shown that more than one event in ancient history 


may seem to correspond perfectly with one and 
the same passage of prophet or psalmist. Great 


caution is necessary. Any suggestion that sharpens. 


the point of an obsoure sentence is worth close 
attention. But dogmatic assertions are dangerous. 

In connexion with Marti’s treatment of the 
critical problem, it is worth while giving an 
example of the closeness with which he scrutinizes 
all facts and supposed facts. Kautzsch (fist. of 
Lit. of O.T. p. 99) essays to answer the irrepres- 
sible question as to how chaps. 40-66 became 
attached to 1-39: ‘ According to a Jewish tradi- 
tion, which is still attested by the oldest German 
and French MSS, the original order of the prophets 
was this: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Book 
of the Twelve. In this arrangement, according 
to size, Deutero-Isaiah had its proper place 
betwixt Isaiah and Hosea. When Isaiah, on 
chronological grounds, was transposed to the first 
place, the twenty-seven chapters unfurnished with 
a title were taken over with it, and a tradition was 
thus created, which, in spite of its lack of founda- 
tion, has tenaciously asserted itself for many cen- 
turies.’ This very natural explanation apparently 
leaves nothing to be desired. But Marti, without 
mentioning Kautzsch, writes thus:1 ‘ This ancient 
tradition cannot be employed to explain the union 
of Is 1-39 with 40-66; for according to the pre- 
ceding Baraitha, B. Bathra, fol. 13°, doubts still 
existed in the first and second centuries as to 
whether the O.T. Scriptures in general, or even 
whether several of them, might be united in a roll 
or ina book. It follows that the order of these 
Scriptures cannot have been settled much earlier 
than this. The LXX also, in which Isaiah stands 
between Malachi and Jeremiah, shows that before 
the Scriptures were collected in one volume there 
was no fixed custom.’ Marti’s own theory, 
nowhere very explicitly propounded, evidently is 
that the junction was not effected in any such 
mechanical way, but as the result of a spiritual 
gravitation, like joining like. 

II. We need not go beyond the first chapter to 
find evidence of the thoroughness and excellence 
of the expository work here done. The following 
note on y.* is a fair sample: ‘In the address to 


PS xiii, 


certain to remember that ee: for the most part | . 


} to both Dy m7 and BY2. 


lve aeeae' weld Go 3, eWatessinly 


an exclamation at once of threatening and reproach, 
belonging to the whole address and consequently 


to each ether in the same way as DY and ‘3. 
‘The: prophet entitles the people seed, posterity, and 
children, with reference to v.2. Yahweh is their 
Father and Educator ; they are His children, as, on 
the other hand, they are His people ; cf. 4% with 
3°. It is from the context that yu gets its 
secondary and unfavourable meaning of dood ; cf. 
yervnpa éxdvav (Mt 3°). They are a besatial 
clan of villains! The paronomasia of which Isaiah 
is fond (cf. 57 6") is exemplified in Nuh ‘3 “i, 
Ah, sinful nation. The people is not only sinful 
but fy 723, heavy with sin: for the construct state 
123, besides the other form 723 (Ex 4°), cf. Stade, 


Gr. § 202a. Heavy with sin is a favourite trans- 
position in Semitic, which draws to the governing 


_ noun as an attribute the adjective that otherwise 


would have been predicate to the subordinate sub- 
stantive iy. Thus jip 323 DY, Zecople heavy with 
sin, arose out of j3ip 7323 Dy, people whose sin is 
heavy. The meaning is unmistakable: O4, the 


people which commits grave unrighteousness! The 
entire present generation consists of D'y1p, which 


Not that 
they are such by nature; in that case they would 
have been called on na, as at Is 317, where 


Yahweh is not thought of as the author of the 
people. But they have become such, as also 
appears from their final designation Dn nwiD O23, 


word furnishes the explanation of yt. 


nnwn, Zo sporl, here stands absolutely, as at Dt 41° 
31, The object, yn, «4g, Gn 62, or abby. 
Ps 141, mode of life, action and conduct, supplies 
itself, so that n’nwn means fo lead an evil life, to 
walk in a bad way. They are children who mis- 
carry, who have taken bad courses, whose disposition 
resembles that of the corrupt generation which 
occasioned the Deluge; cf. Gn 612. Their sins 
and their transgressions do not consist in idolatry, 
as the gloss *” explains it, but in immoral conduct, 
in unrighteousness and incomprehensible misap- 
prehension of the will of God; cf. v.? and 101" 


; ld form the sinfulness and corruption of | 
the people. The address begins with ‘jn, Woe / 


yu and D'33 correspond — 


This is a long note. It has been translated i . 
entirety for the purpose of showing that with — 
Marti’s commentary in one’s hand it is possible to _ 
make a very thorough study of Isaiah. Every 
passage, every clause, every word is weighed. 
Here are one or two shorter examples. In our 
English versions mo-by, v.°, is rendered Why ? 
Marti says mo-by signifies Whereon? On which 
Place ? (cf. Ovid.: ‘ Vix habet nova nobis plaga 
locum’), and not Why? Wherefore? The latter 
would not correspond to the prophet’s idea.’ In 
v.8 are the words TSI VWY2. ‘As a besieged city 
can scarcely be right ; Jerusalem had been in that 
case when the Assyrians encompassed it. More- 
over, the meaning of 7¥3 is fo observe, to discern ; 


hence Dillmann, in order to adhere to the traditional — 
rendering, wished to read the niph. partic., 71¥2, 


from a¥, Zo shut in, to besiege. It is better to take 
it asa tower of watch, for according to 2 K 17% a 
o»yia Saye, a watchtower, can also very well be 
called a Y, seeing that 1y there simply means a 
place provided with a wall. 79¥3 is an infinitive 
noun, like M733, 7y¥13p, collectio, TMmHAP, burying, 
mYIOW, mers (cf. Konig, Lehrged, ii 198), and 
: for the plu. O79), cf. 


Mmay¥2 Vy is therefore to be considered a 


means observation, watch ; 
Iss65% 
poetical expression for D¥}3 Ss, and Jerusalem, 
in our verse, is like a watchtower in a solitary 
region, a Luginsland or a Wartburg. The whole 
of the surrounding country is laid waste; no 
inhabitant can tell what is going on in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

III. Two illustrations of his attitude towards 
the ideas embodied in the Book of Isaiah will be 
sufficient. 

The detailed discussson of the sixth chapter is 
exceedingly helpful, and the following general 
remarks display the spirit in which he considers 
the question of divine revelation: ‘If chap. 6 was 
not written till some considerable time after the 
experience which it describes, the event is none 
the less reported as accurately as possible. In 
reporting this mysterious experience, Isaiah did 
not indeed make a point of describing every 
detail; prolixity might only spoil the impression, 
and no words could reproduce what had been 
seen and heard. Isaiah seeks—and this is the 
main point—to reproduce in his readers the 
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‘feelings with which he was possessed when he 
passed through this experience, and to give 
them some idea of the impression then made on 
him. And “he knew how to do this in a 
masterly manner” (Duhm). The chapter is not 
the embodiment of an idea, the statement of a 
thought of the prophet’s, but the account of a 
fact, and, first and foremost, of a psychological 
fact... . The reality of the experience is, how- 
ever, in no way impugned by these considerations. 
The events which Isaiah relates are subjective 
events, but not, on that account, unreal or merely 
imaginary; God is their author. How God 
reveals Himself to men is the greatest of mysteries : 
how it comes to pass can scarcely be analysed, 
indisputable though the fact be. If we hold that 
Isaiah went to the temple in a state of great 
mental tension, full of longings to know God, we 
are not influenced by a liking for a “naturalistic” 
explanation. This preparation of Isaiah was as 
truly God’s work, as was the opening out of the 
clear knowledge of God’s Nature and Will in 
Isaiah’s soul when he visited the temple in the 
year 740 B.c.’! 

Many expositors think it impossible to explain 
certain well-known sections of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
without assuming a gradual narrowing down of the 
meaning of the title Lded- Yahweh, Servant of 
Yahweh. ‘Kautzsch, for instance (Ast of the Lit. 
of the O.T. p. 97), puts this briefly and strongly : 
‘In one set of passages (41° 441-71 **) this as 
- certainly means the people of Israel as in another 
(49°, 50!) it is clearly distinguished therefrom. 
If we follow the natural course of taking these 
latter passages to mean the spiritual Israel, the 
truly theocratic-minded, to whom has_ been 
entrusted the mission, not only to the heathen, 
but also to their own people, a fresh difficulty 
arises out of the famous section on the un- 
deservedly suffering Servant of Yahweh (5215#-), 
To ascribe the individual traits here drawn to a 
plurality instead of to a single person is exceed- 
ingly difficult, for the prophet certainly belonged 
to the moral kernel of the people, and yet he 
places himself with the rest (53%) in contrast to 
the Servant of Yahweh.’ Marti, on the contrary, 
has no doubt that the Ebed-Yahweh everywhere 
means the people of Israel. As regards 49°: 6, one 
of the passages adduced by Kautzsch, he makes 
out a strong case. In v.%, Israel, not an elect 
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number out of Israel, is admittedly the Servant. 


The poem, as a whole, seems written in this sense. 


In y.°, rightly rendered, it is Yahweh, not the 
Servant, who brings Jacob back. The three 
words in y. &, Say %> qninn, which would render 
necessary the limited interpretation, are almost 
certainly a gloss: they spoil the construction and 
the metre. The same cause which led to their 
insertion would bring in the other gloss (50! 11), 
With regard to the most remarkable of all the 
Ebed-Yahweh poems, 52-53", the point of 
Kautzsch’s remark is blunted for those who can 
bring themselves to believe with Marti that the 
prophet is not taking his stand amongst the 
speakers, but is representing the heathen as the 
speakers throughout. But even then it is not 
easy to believe that either a nation or a class is 
personified here. If the prophet had not an 
individual before his mind, he uses language and 
figures which can scarcely escape the charge of 
exaggeration. Marti is a little afraid that the 
acceptance of what he believes to be the true 
explanation will be interfered with by the New 
Testament associations of Is 53. It need not. 
Jesus surely was right when He declared to 
the men of His generation: ‘Well did Isaiah 
prophesy of you’ (Mt 157), although Isaiah 
knew not our Lord’s contemporaries. And the 
second Isaiah, in like manner, prophesied well of 
the Messiah, even if he was consciously thinking 
of the Messianic people. Omnia Christus est 
nobis. Joun Tayior. 


Winchcombe Vicarage. 
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Professor Konta’s Mew Book.’ 


THE very important work that lies before us forms 
a fitting sequel and supplement to the same 
author’s well-known /istorisch-komparative Syntax 
des Hebriischen. It was, in fact, Dr. Konig’s 
original intention to include such subjects as 
the Figures of Speech, Metonymy, etc., Zeugma, 
Epizeuxis, and Pleonasm in an Appendix to his 
Syntax. But the material to be disposed of and 
the variety of kindred subjects that demanded 


* Stelistik, Rhetortk, Poetik, in Besug auf die biblische 
Literatur komparativisch dargestelit. Von Ed. Konig. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. ~ Price 
M.12; bound, M.14. 
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' KGnig’s works, i 


-and more modern peoples. 


chia esletcn and Se 
tive treatment are conspicuously present. In 
order to elucidate the phenomena of style, he 
_ has ransacked not only the canonical and apocry- 
ae but also the pseudepigraphical writings of 
- the | O.T., as well as the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
- inscription of Mesha and other epigraphical 
_ monuments, and even portions of the New 
Hebrew and N.T. literature. Nor has he neglected 
a comparative study of works covering any part 
of the subject with which he deals, including even 
the Rhetoric of the Arabs, the Greeks, the Romans, 
He has plunged 
courageously into the labyrinth of Hebrew metre, 
to which so many have vainly sought the clue. 
Finally, he has sought to present the whole of his 
results in a way that is at once novel and pro- 
found. Not only are the phenomena exhibited, 
but the psychological source of these and their 
internal connexions are carefully traced. The 
work before us is thus a philosophy of the Style, 
the Rhetoric, and the Poetry of the Hebrews, 
as well as a catalogue of phenomena and of the 
passages that illustrate these. 

The book is divided into three main parts. 
The first of these deals with the qualities of style, 
etc., that connect themselves with the cn/ellectual 
department of mental life, the second with those 
that belong to the sphere of the w///, the third 
with those that are explained on zsthetic grounds 
or by the feelings. We are very glad to observe 
how Professor Kénig here adopts what we believe 
to be the only thoroughly satisfactory classification 
of man’s mental activities, namely, the threefold 
one—Intellect, Will, and Feeling, and he is 
thoroughly successful in bringing the phenomena 
with which he has to deal under his scheme. 
Many to whom words like Pleonasm, Synecdoche, 
Irony, etc., have been hitherto simply names for 
certain facts, will find much in this volume that 
will be a revelation to them as to the zw/y as well 
as the ¢ha¢ of these phenomena. 

At the present moment the section on Hebrew 

‘metre,’ to which we have already referred, will be 
found of much use. Students who have not the 
time to study at first hand the elaborate metrical 
systems of Ley, Bickell, Briggs, oe ete: 
or who get confused amidst ‘rises’ and ‘falls’ 


They » may en upon oie stating ee 


and fairly the various systems and helping one 
a judgment upon them, 


Professor Kénig, as many of our readers are 


aware, has reduced the indexing of Scripture 
references to a science in his Syztax. In the 
volume before us, also, the index of passages and 


that of subjects are both admirable, the author — ; 


showing himself in this as in other spheres to bea 
master of method. 

The work done in this ree as in the 
Syntax, is toa large extent work that will never 
have to be done again, and for this every student of 
Scripture owes an immense debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Konig. We can appreciate in some measure 
the herculean nature of the task represented by 


this volume, work that is not showy but solid, 


work which appeals not to the many but to the 
few, work which must be to the worker largely 
a labour of love, bringing little or no pecuniary 
profit, but work which entitles Dr. Konig to say of 
his Syztax and his S#listzk— 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
Quod non 

Possit diruere ; 
Annorum series et fuga fens 


We will not mention names, but we have before 
us the expression in private communications of 
the opinion formed of Dr. Konig’s last work by 
some of those who are recognized in Germany as 
belonging to the very first rank of O.T. critics and 
scholars. There is but one voice among them 
as to the merits of the S#/istik, etc., and the 
service which its author has rendered to biblical 
science by its publication. We trust the book will 
find a place in the library of every O.T. student. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter. 


+ 
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(Professor Meinrict on the Second 
Epistte of St. Wau fo the 
Corinthians.” 


PROFESSOR Herrici is the author of special 
commentaries on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 


1 Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testa- 
begriindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer. VI. 
Der sweite Brief an die Korinther, 


ment, 
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For this reason, probably, he has felt less tempted 
than some recent editors of Meyer, e.g. Haupt on 
the Gefangenschaftsbriefe, to produce practically a 
new work. As far as possible he has preserved 
Meyer’s exposition in Meyer’s own words. With- 
out calling attention to the fact, he frequently 
changes an expression, drops out a clause or 
sentence, refers to more recent works on Grammar, 
etc., and notes the opinions of the most recent 
expositors. Asa rule he mentions Meyer’s name, 
only when he feels compelled to adopt a different 
interpretation. In all such cases, however, he care- 
fully states Meyer’s opinion, and the reasons for it. 
His aim has been to produce such a work as Meyer 
might have produced, had he been still spared to 
us ; and on the whole he has succeeded admirably. 

The Introduction, which fills fifty-eight pages 
instead of Meyer’s eight, is entirely new. It 
discusses in a clear and methodical manner all 
the questions of importance that have been raised 
in recent years in connexion with the Epistle. 
Heinrici holds fast by its authenticity and 


integrity; it can easily be explained, without | 


assuming either that Paul had visited Corinth, or 
written a lost letter to the Corinthian Church, 
during the short interval of time that elapsed 
between it and the First Epistle. In a lengthy 
note at the end of the Introduction, he treats of 
the so-called ‘Paulinische Religion,’ with special 
reference to Wernle. 

There is so much of permanent value in Meyer, 
that it is worth while preventing his work from 
falling into oblivion, by means of new editions, 
which incorporate with it the results of recent 
study. This is what Heinrici has evidently 
aimed at doing, and what, on the whole, he has 
judiciously accomplished. Davip Earon. 

Glasgow. 


* 
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Gmong the Periodicafs. 
The Seven Days’ Week and the Names 
of its Days. 


In the September number of the Zettschrift fir 
deutsche Wortforschung, Professor Jensen has a 


very important article on the above subject. The 
neu bearbeitet von Dr. C. F. Georg Heinrici, K. Pr. 
Consistorialrath, o. Prof. d. Theol. an d. Univ. 


Leipzig. Mit einem Anhang: zum Hellenismus des Paulus, 
Gottingen: Wandenhoeck und Ruprecht; Glaszow: F. 
Bauermeister, 1900. 8vo, pp. viii, 463. Price M.6, 20Pfg. 


names of the a “of the walk is a heh more — 

complicated one than some suppose, and the 
hopes that it would be solved by Assyro-Baby- 
lonian documents have not as yet been fulfilled. 

The whole of the evidence as regards Assyria and 
Babylonia is subjected by Jensen to close ex- 
amination, with the following among other re- 
sults :—(1) A week similar to ours cannot be 
proved to have been in use amongst these 
peoples. (2) Equally incapable of demonstration 
is the view that they named the days of the week 
after our fashion, or that they had names at all for 
these days. Hence it may well be doubted whether 
the week itself and the names of its days are to be 
traced back to Babylonia or Assyria, or at least to 
the early Babylonians or Assyrians. The question 
may be raised whether our week is not of purely 
Jewish or at all events West Semitic origin. Even 
if it be assumed that the number 7 can be ex- 
plained only by reference to the seven planets and 
the worship of these, Jensen sees no difficulty 
in admitting the supposition that in prehistoric 
times the Israelites were devoted to planet-wor- 
ship. He believes himself in a position to adduce 
strong evidence in favour of a very early worship 
of Saturn by Israel, and sees no necessity for 
holding the star-worship, to which the people were 
afterwards so much addicted, to have been wholly 
an imported affair. But while leaving the pos- 
sibility of a Jewish or West Semitic origin for the 
week itself open, Jensen does not believe the 
names of the days to be Hebrew. He would be 
disposed rather to hold that these names were 
introduced near the time when they first make 
their appearance amongst our documents, and 
that they were a late posthumous product of the 
Babylonian system, which took its rise not in 
Assyria or Babylonia, but on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


The Use of the ‘Apocrypha’ in the Early 
Church. 


Mr. Daubney’s recently published work, Zhe 
Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church, is 
reviewed by. Professor Schiirer in the Theol. 
Literaturzeitung of 29th September last. The 
reviewer takes occasion to emphasize the high 
position, much higher than is often supposed, 
which the apocryphal books held in the early 
Christian Church. The attempts to limit the 


apn 


onal 0 the wars contained in 


‘anon ne\ 
‘ing more hemes bcos Tn action is as 


of the Greek Bible which we call ‘ Apocrypha,’ - 


because they are wanting in the Hebrew Canon, 
were equally treated, Schiirer holds, as canonical. 
No doubt much vacillation and various nuances 
can be traced in the Church’s practice in this 


_ regard, and there is still room for a thoroughly 


ee ee 
, + 


scientific detailed investigation of these. 


Our ‘Daily’ Bread. 


A new first-class publication has been added this 
year to the list of our periodicals. This is the 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde des Urchristenthums. It is edited by Dr. 
Preuschen of Darmstadt, and is published quarterly 
(at ros. a year) by J. Ricker of Giessen, the pub- 
lisher also of Stade’s ZA7'W, which has a world- 
wide reputation. In the third number for the 
present year, Professor Nestle has a short note on 
the much discussed émiovovos (Mt 61, Lk 118) in 
the fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer. He calls 
attention to a circumstance which has hitherto, 


he thinks, been too little regarded, that the 


Curetonian Syriac reproduces the Greek efzousios 
in both passages by ’&mind, which is the reading 
also of the Sinaitic Syr. in Lk 11° [this MS. is 
defective at Mt 6"]. Now, this ‘dina is in the 
Syriac O.T. the uniform rendering of the Heb. 
tamid (‘ continual,’ ‘ perpetual’ ; cf. Nu 2911-19. 22. 25, 

c.; but esp. Nu 4", /efem tamid, E.V. ‘the con- 
tinual bread’; Luther, ‘das tagliche Brot’). It is 
a significant circumstance also, as Nestle remarks, 
that the same Heb. word ‘¢amid is adopted as the 
rendering of efzowszos in the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Hebrew translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel pub- 
lished by Seb. Miinster and Tillet-Mercier in the six- 
teenth century. This translation is now known to 
have been the work of a Jew named Shemtob ben 
Shaphrut, who lived in the fourteenth century. In 
view of the above and other considerations, Dr. 
Nestle thinks that we may do well to abide mean- 
while by the rendering ‘our daily bread’ Sd we 
find a better. 


‘Through a Glass darkly.’ 


In the second number of the same periodical, 
the editor, Dr. Preuschen, writes on the expres- 


sion in 1 Co 138, Brérorev yap dpte Be éodarpov 


(R.V.-“in a mirror”) darkly’ (A.V.m. and R.V.m. 
‘in a riddle’). Preuschen holds to the rendering 
‘mirror’ rather than ‘glass’ (in the sense of 
window pane), but he finds a difficulty in the 
words év aiviypari. BAérew ev can hardly mean 
‘look into,’ and, besides, we could not be said to 
see a riddle or obscure doctrine in a mirror. 
Origen reads 8 écomrpov kat év aiviypars ; other 
authorities insert, besides, cs, ‘as,’ before dia. But 
these are merely devices to evade a difficulty. 
Preuschen himself considers that the most prob- 
able account of the matter is that év aiviyparu was 
originally a marginal gloss (=‘in indistinct out- 
line,’ cf. Origen on Jn 1° for the meaning of 
aiviywa) intended to explain 6: éodrrpov. The 
text would thus read: ‘ For now we see by the aid 
of a mirror (ze. in a confused picture), but then 
face to face.’ The latter expression is taken by 
Preuschen as= ‘with our own eyes,’ and he thus 
obtains what he considers to be a strictly logical 
contrast, that, namely, between immediate vision 
and vision by means of an instrument. 
! 


The ‘Theol. Jahresbericht.’ 


The second issue, for the present year, of this 
extremely valuable work is devoted to Historische 
Theologie, and is a record and appreciation of all 
the Literature coming under this title that ap- 
peared during last year. The volume is divided 
as follows :—i. Church History down to the Council 
of Nicaea (Professor Liidemann of Bern) ; i. From 
the Council of Niczea to the Middle Ages (Dr. 
Preuschen of Darmstadt); iii. The Middle Ages 
(Dr. Ficker of Halle); iv. From the beginning of 
the Reformation down to the year 1648 (Professor 
Loesche of Vienna); v. An Tio ae 2 
Section (Lic. Kohlschmidt of Magdeburg), 1 
which, éz¢er alia, the literature called forth Ne 


| the present crisis in the Church of England 
| is noticed; vi. 


A chapter on works dealing 
with the History of Religion (Dr. Lehmann of 
Kopenhagen); vii. Church History from 1648 
down to the present day (Professor Hegler of 
Tiibingen). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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Some Internal Evidence for the Qlee of the Boagta in 
Be Fivet and Third Gospels. 


By THE Rev. Canon Sir JoHN C. Hawkins, BART., OXFORD. 
t 


THE often canvassed question as to the use of 
the Logia by St. Matthew and St. Luke was raised 
afresh by Mr. W. C. Allen, and was dealt with by 
Dr. Sanday, in the June and July numbers of THE 
Exposirory Times. JI think that some light may 
be thrown upon this matter by careful observation 
of the use which the two evangelists make of their 
own respective characteristic expressions when 
they are compiling from their various sources 
their records of the sayings of our Lord. 

For to His sayings or discourses, and to such 
of them as we have no ground at all for referring 
to any other than a Logian origin (whether we 
accept that origin or not), we must strictly confine 
ourselves while we deal first and chiefly with our 
immediate subject—though indeed afterwards we 
shall find that other parts of the Gospels bear 
upon and illustrate that subject by the parallel 
phenomena which they exhibit. Therefore (i.) of 
course I leave out of view for the present all 
narrative, and with it all such sayings as seem to 
be quite subsidiary to the narrative and to have 
been always included in it; eg. Mt 115 = Lk 7” 
as distinguished from the following verses, Lk 
goles y 20036” (it) Again, F takeono account for 
the present of such portions of discourse—they 
amount to about 113 verses in Mt and 76 verses in 
Lk—as occur in Mk also, although the phenomena 
of the ‘doublets’ seem to me to show that some 
sayings came down independently through two 
channels, namely, the Marcan channel and an- 
other one which supplied materials to Mt and Lk. 
(iii.) Nor will I include the incidents and inquiries 
which are briefly recorded (e.g. in Mt 15)%, Lk 
1177) as leading up to or drawing forth sayings of 
Jesus, although I believe personally that the term 
Aédyia is comprehensive enough to include them, 
and did include them. (iv.) On the same ground, 
and against my own judgment, I will also omit a 
few sayings which are so bound up with such 
incidents and inquiries that they do not seem to 
have ever stood alone, e.g. Mt 315, and the sayings 


to the two or three aspirants in Mt 81%, Lk 997, 
(v.) No reference will be made to Mt 26-28, Lk 
22-24, because there is no reason (except perhaps 
a few words in Lk 22%) for thinking that the non- 
Marcan source used by Mt and Lk in common 
extended to the periods of the Passion and the 
Resurrection. 

After clearing the way for our present inquiry 
by making these exclusions, we have still before 
us about 358 verses in Mt and 328 verses in Lk, 
both consisting entirely of sayings of Jesus, which 
cannot be attributed to the Marcan or Petrine 
source. Of the 358 verses in Mt, there are 168 
which are common to that Gospel and to Lk, and 
190 which are peculiar to Mt. The 328 verses 
in Lk are almost equally divided, there being, 
according to my computation, 1644 which are 


‘common to that Gospel and to Mt, and 163} 


which are peculiar to Lk. (The apparent dis- 
crepancy between the numbers 168 and 1644 as 
applied to the common verses in Mt and Lk is of 
course merely the result of the different lengths 
of the verses in our modern New Testaments : 
thus, ¢.¢., Mt 7*:* 5 =k 6#) 22Mit (933 ieee 
and on the other hand Mt 1078 = Lk 124-5.) 

Now can we trace any difference in style and 
vocabulary between these two divisions of the 
discourses or sayings in Mt and Lk, z.e. between 
(1) the portions of each which have parallels in 
the other Gospel, and which therefore suggest 
derivation from the same source (for brevity I 
will sometimes call them simply the ‘common’ 
portions), and (2) those portions which are 
peculiar to Mt and Lk respectively, and as to the 
origin of which we can infer nothing? Yes, there 
is one notable difference. The words and phrases 
which are characteristic of Mt and of Mk as in- 
dividual writers are used with considerably more 
frequency in the former class of passages than in 
the latter. It appears to me that there can be no 
doubt as to this fact, which I have worked out in 
two ways. 


~~ 


Flore Synoptice, pp. 4-7 and 14-20. I may here 


repeat that the lists were formed by bringing 


_ together the words and phrases which occur at 


> ee ; wate 


least four times in Mt and Lk respectively, and 
which either are not found at all in the other 
Synoptic Gospels or are found in the Gospel in 
question twice as often as in the other two 
together.1 And I have since found two additions 
that should be made to the Matthzan list, namely, 
édtyomurros and dcos édy, and four that should be 
made to the Lucan list, namely, Sogéfw tov @edy, 
yivouat with emi and accusative, éxw with the 
infinitive, and 6 Adyos tod @eod. So we have 
altogether 88 characteristics of the First Gospel, 
and 144 of the Third Gospel, the total occurrences 


_ of them in each of those two Gospels being 851 


and 1458 respectively. . And we shall find that so 
far as these characteristic expressions find place 
in the recorded sayings of Jesus, there is a decided 
preponderance of them in all the ‘common’ 
portions of each Gospel, as contrasted with those 
portions which are peculiar to Mt or Lk. © 

i. Let us take first and by itself what is by far 
the longest and most important body of teaching, 
Mt’s Sermon on the Mount. Deducting from its 
107 verses 7 which have more or less distinct 
Marcan parallels, and which may therefore con- 
ceivably have a Marcan origin (namely, Mt 
513. 15. 29. 30.32 614. 15), there remain roo verses, of 
which 60 have more or less close parallels in 
various parts of Lk, while 4o are found in Mt 
only. Now in the 60 ‘common’ verses there 


are only 51 of Mt’s characteristics, being in the | 


proportion of about 5 to 6 of the verses, or less 
than one to each verse, taking an average; while 
there is a rather larger number of them, namely, 
54, contained in the 4o peculiar verses, being, on 
an average, more than one and a quarter to each 
verse. 


1 Of course such a rule must include some expressions 
which hardly deserve inclusion (see below), and perhaps 
vice versd, but I still do not know how a fairer one can be 
devised. 
estimating the characteristics of various documents in a new 
and important work, Zhe Hexateuch, edited by the Revs. 
J. Estlin Carpenter and G, Harford-Battersby ; see vol. i. 
p. 183f., also p. 61. 
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I first took the full lists of such characteristics 
which I had previously made, though not for this . 
exact purpose, and which I had published in 


I see that a similar plan has been adopted for | 


ii. If we now take the whole of the discourses — 
in Mt (of course as limited in the second para- _ 
graph of this article, but including the Sermon ~ 


on the Mount which has just been considered 


separately), we shall find a very similar contrast - 
to that which has already appeared. Our ‘ com- 

mon’ verses of discourse drawn from Mt 5-25 
(there are not any previous to chap. 5) amount to 

168, and the characteristic Matthzean expressions 

in them are 143, being again in the proportion of 
about 5 of the latter to 6 of the former, or less 

than one characteristic to each verse; while in 

the 190 verses peculiar to Mt there are 241 

occurrences of his characteristics, which would 

give an average of about one and a quarter to 

each verse, very much as in the Sermon on the 
Mount alone. : 

iii. Turning to Lk, I have not attempted to 
deal with his Sermon on the Plain by itself, for 
the peculiar verses in it are too few (I should so 
regard only 6°26 and *) to supply material for 
any adequate comparison with the numerous 
‘common’ verses. Let us take then together 
all the sayings in Lk which come within the scope . 
of the present inquiry. They are almost equally 
divided between common and peculiar matter, 
there being, according to the best computation I 
can make, about 164 verses of each kind.? But 
the occurrences of the characteristically Lucan 
expressions are far from following this division 
into halves; they are very much more unevenly 
distributed. There are but 120 of them in the 
164 common verses—or about 3 to every 4 Verses ; 
while in the 164 peculiar verses that proportion 
is reversed, there being in them 214 of the char- 
acteristics, or about 4 to every 3 verses. The 
contrast, then, in the Third Gospel is of the 
same kind as that in the First. 


B. 


But it may be not unfairly objected that the 
contrast in both cases, and especially in Mt, may 
be vitiated by the fact that a considerable portion 


| of the discourses which have been thus examined 


consists of parables, in which there are some 
frequently recurring words which are almost or 
quite necessitated by the subject-matter, and 
which therefore can prove little or nothing as to 
the habitual and favourite vocabulary of the 


2 To speak exactly, I marked, as Thave said, 164% verses 
as ‘common,’ and 1634 as peculiar to Lk. 
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. writers who use them. Such words in Mt are 
{ilaviov and ovdd€yw (137429 and 36-42) 5 drodidwpu 
and ovvdovdAos (1878-4) ; ydwos (22718) ; rapHévos and 
Napmds (25112); rédavrov and Kepdaivw (25145) ; 
§€vos, yupvds, and Sdupdw (25°45); in Lk, oi«dvopos 
(1618) ; wva and déxa (19!727); also perhaps Ovo 
and Ads (151-8*), I therefore struck out these 
12 and 5 words from the Matthzan and Lucan 
lists respectively. And as I had thus begun 
to revise the (so to speak) automatically formed 
lists according to my own judgment, I struck out 
also some other words which seemed to be so 
largely, if not entirely, caused by the subject in 
hand, or to be so colourless and commonplace in 
themselves, or to be so comparatively seldom 
employed, that for one or more of these reasons 
they might be thought too insignificant to be 
reckoned as characteristics.!_ On such grounds I 
shortened the Matthzan list by omitting the 
following 20 words, the great majority of which 
are found in the discourses now under considera- 
tion :—avaroAy, yevvdw, dudkw, Spor, evoxos, épyd- 
Copat, Ovovacripiov, KAerTw, pdyos, peroiKkeoia, 
Guvvw, dpmoldw, dOpKos, mpdoParov, carpos, TELopLOs, 
gkavOadilouar ev, povetdw, ppdvimos, xpvods. And 
similarly I deducted from the Lucan list these 
17 words :—dferéw, yoveis, éribupéw, eros, Keipal, 
KolAia, KpiTys, AVXVOS, MV, pLyVHTKOMU, Tapexe, 
Tepacpos, méuro, cvdd\apBdvo, ocvvearéo, tide, 
parvy. 

After making these considerable excisions, there 
remain selected lists of 56 (instead of 88) and 122 
(instead of 144) characteristics of Mt and Lk 
respectively. No doubt exception might be taken 
to a few even of these, but on the whole it will be 
allowed that the words and phrases, and the 
phrases most convincingly, bring out the inde- 
pendent and personal styles and mannerisms of 
the two writers to whom we owe our First and 
Third Gospels in substantially their present form. 

Let us now see whether these, like the ex- 
pressions in the longer lists that were before dealt 
“with, are used in different proportions in the 
‘common’ and peculiar portions respectively of 
Mt and Lk. If we follow the same plan as before, 
we shall find under our first heading the strongest 
and most notable of all our contrasts. 

i. For if here again we take first and by itself 


*In the printed lists above referred to I had already 
obelized or bracketed some, but not all, of these words as 
being unimportant. 
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Mt’s Sermon on the Mount, we find hae in the 
60 verses common to Mt and Lk there are only — 4 
34 occurrences of the selected characteristics, x 
being an average of little more than one of them 
to every two verses. But in the 40 verses peculiar 
to Mt there are no less than 53 such character- 
istics, being in the proportion of about 5 to 4, or 
ee more than one to each verse. 

i. Taking next the whole of the discourses in 
Mt so far as they enter into our present com- 
parison, we find in the common parts a somewhat 
similar proportion to that in the Sermon on the 
Mount, for in the 168 verses there are but 89 
occurrences of the characteristics, being not much 
more than one of them to every two verses. 
When we turn, however, to the peculiar parts, the 
contrast with the common parts is not as striking 
as elsewhere, for the former also contain fewer 
characteristics than verses—a result chiefly owing 
to the parables. But even here the contrast, so 
far as it goes, is in the same direction as our other 
ones; for there are 142 of the characteristics 
spread over the 190 peculiar verses, being about 3 
to every 4 verses, or one and a half to every two 
verses—an appreciably smaller proportion than 
the ‘not much more than one’ to every two 
verses which we found to be the proportion in the 
‘common’ parts. 

iii. In Lk the 164 verses of discourse which are 
substantially common to him with Mt contain 
only ro4 of our selected Lucan characteristics, 2.¢. 
rather less than 2 to every 3 verses. But in the 
164 verses peculiar to Lk the excess of numbers 
is in the other direction, there being in the 164 
verses of this kind 181 of the characteristics—a 
proportion of about 8 to 9, or rather more than 
one characteristic to each verse. 

Six comparative calculations have thus been 
made, three of them (A, 1, il., iii.) by the use of a 
more full list, three of them (B,1., ii., ili.) by the use 
of a more select list of characteristic words and 
phrases. All the six point in the same direction, 
though with various degrees of distinctness, Mt 
supplying both the most forcible (B, i.) and the 
least forcible (B, il.) contrast. They all, without 
exception, exhibit Mt and Lk as employing their 
own favourite and most habitual vocabulary and 
turns of language less abundantly in the passages 
in which they are parallel to the other Gospel than 
in those in which they stand alone. Surely this 
must mean something. And what it seems most 


* sayings the two writers 
same source, and that for 
eason they employed it with more exactness 
4 ess freedom than they used in drawing upon 
10se other sources from which they derived the 
Sayings which are peculiar to each of them. I 
have nothing to suggest as to the nature of those 
Other sources—-whether they were merely oral 
traditions used after the Jewish manner in cate- 
chetical teaching, or whether they were other 
ocuments (perhaps St. Luke in his preface 
ag to such in slightly disparaging terms) 
which held a less authoritative position and were 
. followed with less close and strict attention than 
the one which both Mt and Lk had before them. 
I only urge that there was such a distinction 
_ made between this one source and the others, and 
Z _ that the distinction existed in the minds of both 
evangelists. And it seems to me that this con- 
sideration lends support to the ‘two-document 
hypothesis,’ whether we take that term in its 
/ narrower sense as implying the use of two 
documents only, or in its wider sense as meaning 
that two documents seem to have stood out from 
among others, as being of paramount antiquity 
and value. Hitherto I have been keeping only 
one such document in view, because, as Mr. 
Allen has reminded us, the existence of that one 
still seems problematical to some scholars who 
have little or no doubt as to the other one, and 
therefore the Logian half of the hypothesis still 
needs any support that can be found for it. But 
now let us turn:to the more generally accepted 
or Marcan half of the hypothesis, and observe the 
support which it gives to my present contention 
by the similar state of things which it exhibits. 
Here, of course, we can no longer limit our view 
to discourse ; for the parallels between the other 
Synoptists and Mk are very far from being con- 
fined to sayings of Jesus, as is almost exclusively 
the case with the parallels between Mt and Lk 
themselves. Let us proceed then to examine 
from our present point of view all the matter, 
whether consisting of discourse or of narrative 
‘or of both intermingled, in which our First and 
Third Gospels are parallel to the Second, and in 
which they are now pretty generally admitted to 
be derived from it, because of its many and 
various signs of priority and originality. 
i. Mt has 517 verses of such matter. 
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They 


coals sy occurrences of his chasdetenhaee ‘ 
according to the complete list, and 211 according | 


to the select list, being in the former case slightly 


less, and in the latter case considerably less, than 


one characteristic to every two verses. There is 
a marked contrast to this state of things when we 


turn to the 337 verses which are peculiar to Mt: 


According to the fuller list of characteristics it is 
a very great contrast, there being 454 of these in 
the 337 verses, or an average of one and one-third 
to every single verse. According to the shorter, 
or select list, the contrast is much weaker, but it 


lies in the same direction; for in the 337 verses — 


there are 263 occurrences of the select charac- 
teristics, showing an average of about three-fourths 
of one in each verse, or in every two verses one 
and a half,—whereas we found only an average of 
‘considerably less than one’ in every two of the 
verses parallel to Mk. 

ii. Turning to Lk, we once more find contrasts 
of the same kind, but there is no such great 
difference between the results of the two lists as 
there was in the case of Mt. For the 386 verses 
of Lk which have parallels in Mk contain 412 of 
the Lucan characteristics according to the full 
list, and 390 according to the select list—an 
average to each verse of slightly more than one 
in the former case and of almost exactly one in 
the latter case. 
hand, the 499 verses which are peculiar to Lk, we 
find the numbers in the two lists of characteristics 
to be 762 and 677 respectively, giving an average 
of either upwards of one and a half, or upwards 


| of one and one-third, to each verse, according to 


which list is employed. 
Altogether our calculations have taken into 


| account nearly the whole of the First and Third 


Gospels, namely, 1022 of the 1068 verses in Mt, 
and 1049 of the 1149 versesin Lk. The remaining 
46 and 100 verses were designedly excluded 
because of the difficulty of classing them as 
peculiar to Mt or Lk, or as Marcan, or as pre- 
sumably Logian, without begging questions which 
must remain open. The most important of these 
verses are those which contain the details of the 
Temptation (Mt 4219=Lk 4°”), and the narrative 
in Mt 85-10. 13 — Lk 7110 of the healing of the Cen- 
turion’s Servant (though for myself I think that 
both these passages may well have had their places 
in the Logia, the former as being taken to have 
come from the lips of Him who alone could have 


But when we take, on the other . 


ra 
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known those details, and the latter because the 
whole narrative leads up to, and is needed in 
order to make intelligible, the logion, ‘I have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel’) ; others of 
them provide certain sayings with introductions 
which may be original, but may be editorial ; and 
many of the remainder are verses of Lk 22 and 
23, in which, though there is a general resem- 
blance to Mk, there are so many divergences 


as to render Lk’s reliance on a ‘special source’ 


of his own a probability, though perhaps not a 


necessity. 


Putting aside, then, these 46 and 100 verses, 
let us try to estimate the results of the compara- 
tive calculations that have been made as to the 
1022 and 1049 verses which form the main bodies 
of the First and Third Gospels. We have been 
finding, in the latter portion of this article, that in 
such parts of those Gospels as are parallel to Mk 
either in narrative or in discourse, both Mt and 
Lk use their own favourite expressions, which 
characterize them throughout as individual writers, 
more sparingly than in the peculiar parts of their 
Gospels. Now this is exactly what we had pre- 
viously found to occur where Mt and Lk are 
parallel to one another in the discourse which 
forms almost the whole of the ground which 
they have in common (when they are without 
any Marcan parallel); there, too, we saw that the 
habitual literary idiosyncrasies of both writers 
always appeared less frequently in the common 
than in the peculiar records of sayings. So now 
I suggest as to both these cases, as I sug- 
gested before as to one of them, that Mt and 
Lk had access to two sources,—one consisting of 
narrative and discourse, the other of discourse 
only or mainly,—which they deferred to more 
carefully and clung to more closely than to any 
of the other sources, whether oral or written, from 
which they drew materials. If this suggestion is 
accepted as in any degree probable, it will in that 
degree give the independent support of internal 
evidence to that very theory —ze. the ‘two- 
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deeuet Pi eiorheiet — for which wat far oul 
oldest patristic authority supplies external ¢ 
dence. For the two sources, which we have seen — 
to stand out from all others because of the other- — 
wise unequalled attention paid to them, show in — 
the natures of their respective subject-matters a — 
remarkable correspondence with the two docu- — 
ments,—one attributed to Mark as the interpreter 
of Peter and consisting of ri iad rod Xpiorod 7 
NexOévra 4) mpaxOévra, and the other attributed to 
Matthew and consisting of 7é Adyva,—of which the | 
mention has come down to us from Papias, and 
through him (at least as to one of them) from a 
yet older authority than himself (6 speoPvrepos). 
To me it seems very difficult to refrain from 
identifying these two pairs of sources which thus 
correspond. No doubt the way is far from being 
entirely clear for doing so, for while the Petrine or 
Marcan document is probably preserved to us in 
our Second Gospel, the Matthzean one is lost—at 
any rate in its original form, and therefore it is 
still a subject for speculation and for more or less 
imaginary reconstruction. And there is the special 
and very serious difficulty—effectively urged by 
Mr. Allen and admitted by Dr. Sanday 1—which 
is caused by the supersession of the Hebrew or 
Aramaic original by the single Greek translation 
which was evidently in the hands of both Mt and 
Lk. But even that difficulty seems to me to be 
outweighed by such a concurrence of internal with 
external evidence as that which I have been trying 
to indicate. Let me state my point once again in 
the form of a question. If two, and no more than 
two, substantially apostolic writings, the one re- 
cording both the words and deeds of Christ, but 
the other apparently devoted to His sacred sayings, 
are named by the first ecclesiastical writer who 
deals with authorship at all, and if we find that Mt 
and Lk always follow two sources, of just those 
two kinds, more closely than they follow any of 
their other sources, is the coincidence likely to be 
accidental ? 


1 THE Expository TIMEs, vol. xi. pp. 425 and 472. 
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THis Book is cast uniquely in the clear type of 
narrative, but it is marred by the thumb-mark of 


_ and the Whale’ may provoke a smile even on the 
faces of staid believers. Others, more serious- 
neg and alarmed at the doubt of its historical 
value, betake themselves to ingenious apologetics, 
_ while the crude, unfriendly sceptic asserts the 
absolute impossibility of the one grotesque 
incident with as triumphant a note as if by a single 
contemptuous epigram he had seriously imperilled 
the whole fabric of Bible truth and Church 
doctrine. So, from light jest, doubtful apologetics, 
and foolish sneer this grand little Book with its 


sublime spiritual teaching has undoubtedly 
suffered. 
- As so many of the most devout scholars of 


Hebrew literature are agreed that it is not a record 
of actual history, surely the fact is becoming more 
and more recognized even by the most anxious 
believer that after all it is a pitiful waste of the 
spirit of sound orthodoxy to ‘ pore over the whale.’ 
It is, as has been well said, the tragedy of the Book 
that ‘ one of the most sublime revelations of truth 
in the Old Testament should. be known to most 
only for its connexion with a whale.’ God forbid 
that we should lightly estimate the humble recep- 
tiveness of any reverent heart, but surely a 
common devotion to the same high cause of God 
should be recognized in the eager exposition of a 
fuller, clearer, more satisfying, and, we venture to 
think, still more appreciative understanding of 
this noble Book than can be obtained by literal 
historical interpretation. 

Accepting the view of allegory which we hope 
to prove by the way, we may state at once that the 
Book has not the definiteness of actual history. 
It has a basis of fact, and may even be a ‘ mid- 
rash’ or expansion of historical items for doctrinal 
purposes ; but otherwise, it has all the vagueness 
of a story told for moral and spiritual ends. As a 
further preliminary to such an understanding of 
the Book, and as the narrative as a whole is well- 
known to the general reader, we may be allowed 
to anticipate detail and to try to attain a clear 
understanding of this minor prophet, his time, his 
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the jester. To this day the mention of ‘Jonah | 


of Jonad, 


religious convictions, his aims or purposes, and_ 
the material at his hand. ie, 

First let us take the author of the Book and his 
time. 

Jonah, son of Amittai of Gath-hepher, is the 
subject of the Book, but he zs not the author of it. 
Jonah, the original prophet, followed the times of 
Elijah and Elisha, and lived in the eighth century 
B.c,, but the author of this Book distinctly refers 
(chap. 3°) to bygone days when Nineveh was a 
great city. Nineveh was destroyed about the 
end of the seventh century B.c. The inevitable 
conclusion is that there was a long space of time 
between the original prophet Jonah and the minor 
prophet who wrote this Book. Otherwise, language 
and reference have led the great majority of critics 
to agree that the author of the Book of Jonah lived 
after the Exile, or in any case towards its close. 

Next, we have to ask what were the religious 
convictions of our author, this minor prophet who 
lived after the Exile, or at its close? They were 
certainly these, namely, that the exclusiveness of the 
Jews in reserving God’s loving-kindness all to 
themselves was wrong and logically false, for, the 
God who was all-merciful must show mercy to 
more than Jews; next, that the Jews in their 


secret heart knew this, however unwilling they — 


were to admit it, and however natural it was for 
them with their special experience to refuse to 
admit it; next, that in spite of all it was their God- 
given destiny to preach the love and mercy of 
their God to the heathen; that the heathen, 
despised though they were by the exclusive Jew, 
were God’s creatures possessing even the fine 
elements of a common humanity, and capable of 
receiving the divine message of salvation and of 
turning in true repentance to the one God; and 
finally, that the one all-merciful God was over all, 
full of an abounding love and pity that included 
all, exclusive Jew, heathen Gentile, and even brute 
beast. 

Next, we take our prophet’s aims and purposes. 
These are to drive home his religious convictions 
by making the favoured Jew see himself in his 
lop-sided selfism, and by insisting on the lessons 
of national experience before, during, or even after 
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The heathen, he shows, are not 
There is a kindly light round them 
for those who have eyes to see. His nation 
might have known that fact from experience. His 
nation must be made to see itself in the conduct 
and experience of a typical Jew. An appeal must 
be made to its logic, its conscience, its sense of 
duty, and its experience. It must be roused from 
the habit of the spoiled child to that of cosmo- 
politan kindness. It must awake to a grander, 
broader idea of its own high destiny, and to a more 
generous view of man, nature, and, above all, God. 
Lastly, in anticipation of the narrative, we take 
the material within reach of our prophet. The 
poetry and mythology of his nation have a 
prominent claim on our notice. Before dealing 
directly with these we glance at general facts. 

It was only by reflection that Israel could be got 
betimes to think kindly of the heathen. The sad 
dark experience of ages had coloured the national 
view of the heathen with deep-dyed hatred. The 
heathen were their bitter enemies, their oppressors, 
their persecutors, their conquerors. ‘The heathen 
harassed them on the march to their high destiny, 
cut off their advance columns and took them 
captive, with the almost inevitable result that to 
many a Jew it verily seemed that the destiny of 
the nation could only be fulfilled, the very purposes 
of God only be accomplished, by the utter destruc- 
tion of the heathen. God, however, was over all, 
the Protector and Deliverer of His chosen. 

The poetry and mythology of his nation lay 
to our poet-prophet’s hand as an _ expression 
of all this. Is 171%, for instance, in a grand 
onomatopoetic passage, represents the heathen as 
like the Syrian Sea striving to engulf Israel, but 
falling back baffled from its God-girt shore. To 
the Jew the sea was a favourite symbol of the 
arrogant, cruel, forceful heathen, and, moreover, 


national exile. 
contemptible. 


all, however, under the direct eye of God. In 
Job 7* there are these words: ‘Am I a sea, 
or a whale, that thou settest a watch over me ?’ 


A flood of light is thrown on the Oriental mind | 


by a most interesting fact in the experience of that 
distinguished scholar and critic, Professor G. A. 
Smith. In his famous study of this Book, he 
narrates how, on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
moon, he was near an Eastern village, and witnessed 
an extraordinary popular demonstration. 
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and metal-pots were beaten, and people shouted, * 
and the explanation of all, he was told, was that — 
these simple Orientals meant to terrify the great _ 
fish that was swallowing the moon and to make 
him disgorge her. As in these days, so in old © 
times, there were monsters in the sky and the sea, — 
and poetry and myth gave them life. Theheathen, — 
like a dragon, swallowed up God’s people, but God 
made the dragon disgorge. That is the story of - 
the Exile and the return from Captivity as it is told 
in Holy Writ. In Jer -51°**" we” find \con, 
clusive proof. ‘Nebuchadrezzar, the king of 
Babylon, hath devoured me (that is, Israel), he 
hath crushed me. . .. he hath swallowed me up 
like a dragon,’ but Jehovah replies: ‘I will 
punish Bel in Babylon, and I will bring forth out 
of his mouth that which he hath swallowed up.’ 
If we piece these facts together we see the material 
at our poet-prophet’s hand—the heathen like the 
cruel sea, the heathen like the dragon of the deep, 
but under the eye of God, the heathen swallowing 
and then disgorging Israel at the command of God. 
This was the national story before, during, and 
after the Exile. Surely, in a Book which on the 
surface depicts Israel’s attitude to, experience of, 
and duty towards the heathen, it is not surprising 
after all that our poet-prophet should employ the 
medium of the sea, the typical Jew, the great fish, 
the swallowing, and the disgorging. With such 
proof, the assertion of allegory in the Book of Jonah 
seems eminently reasonable, and has the happy 
results that the complicated problem of the 
grotesque is reduced almost to dignified simplicity, 
and our thoughts are free to turn from what is 
after all the least important element in the book, 
to those high moral and spiritual truths and aims 
which lay nearest our poet-prophet’s heart. One 
important fact, however, should be mentioned ere 


| we proceed to a rapid, but, we trust, appreciative 
was inhabited by monsters of the deep—the huge 
leviathan, the serpent, and the dragon, which were | 


survey of the Book, namely, that the Jews loved 
narrative, allegory, as a medium for moral and 
teaching, more especially when it 
clustered round a known historical name. 

In a former prophet called Jonah, son of 
Amittai, of the tribe of Zebulon, whose principal 
work seems to have been to prophesy extension of 
territory to Israel in the days of Jeroboam m., 
our author found a good, conscientious, kindly, 
(The story 
without Jonah would be the play without Hamlet.) 
He wished to teach his people the first great truth 


the heathen, whether they liked the idea or not. 
Therefore, whether justified by history, legend, or 
es purpose, he makes his character appear as 
ordered by God to go and save a typical heathen 

_ city, called Nineveh. 
_The typical prophet, true to the life, rebels. 


_ Now here is a profoundly important aspect of the — 


story. The ordinary Jew simply could not bear 

_ the idea that God might look on the heathen with 

_ kindness. No, no, all this kindness was for them- 
selves. It was judgment, not mercy, the heathen 
merited ; but all the same that Jew had a logical, 
lurking suspicion that He whom he knew as ‘a 
gracious God and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness,’ repenting of evil predicted, was 
bound by His very character to show these very 
qualities to the heathen. The Jew hated to think 
so, but in his heart he feared it was so. 

The proud, prejudiced Jewish spirit of Jonah 
refuses to answer the divine call. He decides to 
flee in the very opposite direction from his 
appointed duty. He goes down to Joppa, but he 
meets at Joppa with the heathen Gentile for whom 
his aristocratic spirit had such a contempt. He 
takes ship to Tarshish,—the farthest bounds of the 
Mediterranean,—pays his fare, and wearied by his 
journey betakes himself to his hammock and to 
sleep. He is now on the cruel treacherous sea, 
and the ship’s company are all foreigners, and 
therefore heathen. 

The author of the Book next describes in graphic 
language a terrific storm and its results. Each 
mariner betakes himself to his god. Then the 
crew are driven to lightening the ship—a desperate 
resource of seamanship. The captain, in wonder, 
finds his passenger asleep through all, and with 
excited voice incites him to his religious duties if 
by any possibility 47s God might save. The crew 
and Jonah are now convinced that this is no 
ordinary storm, but that it is due to a guilty man 
being on board. They cast lots, and the lot falls 
on Jonah. He confesses his sin and the crew 
recognize his guilt. Did these despised heathen 
with their innate sense of justice immediately 
proceed to cast the guilty man into the sea? Not 
at all, they made one great vigorous effort to save 
the ship without sacrificing the man. 

Notice what a noble light our author sheds on 
these poor rough heathen seamen. We are re- 
minded of Bret Harte’s gold diggers and others. 


Sod had through them a message of mercy to 


Notice further, however, the change in Jonah, son 
of Amittai. The prejudiced rebellious prophet is 
convicted of fleeing from his duty. His duty was 
to deliver God’s message of mercy to the heathen. 


"He is in the presence of the heathen. He notes 


their sense of justice, their fine humanity, is 
doubly conscience-stricken, and ends by offering 
up his life for them. ‘Cast me overboard’ is his 
cry, ‘that your lives may be saved.’ What a fine 
point is here made by our charming author, but 
there are more. Here as afterwards, he shows the 
heathen to be intensely susceptible to the worship 
of the God of the Jews. They pray God neither 
to let them perish for one man’s guilt, nor yet 
to lay upon them the burden of innocent blood. 
Their extremity is God’s will, and when they are 
delivered from peril by the sacrifice of the guilty 
one, they fear God, offer sacrifice, and make vows. 
Jonah then has been cast overboard, and the 
matter of the great fish is abruptly introduced. 

As we have already anticipated the meaning of 
this incident as allegory typical of Israel’s history 
in relationship to the heathen before, during, and 
after Exile, we need not linger over it. \ Let the 
ordinary reader glance at Jer 51°+44; then in the 
ordinary narrative, let him substitute the word 
‘Israel’ for the personal name, Jonah, and he will 
grasp the meaning of the allegory. Jsvael went 
down to the heathen sea, was engulfed, was 
swallowed by the heathen great fish, experienced 
Exile, was disgorged at the command of God, 
given new opportunity, and sent to fulfil its 
original divine mission. 

The Psalm or prayer of Jonah in his Captivity 
is the prayer of a man who has collapsed in his 
ministry, but gathers faith and hope in God to 
take up his life-work, and in the Divine Strength 
to seek to carry it through to the end. It is a 
nation’s prayer that God may give it courage and 
strength to fulfil its appointed duty. Jonah saved, 
once more on land, is immediately sent to dis- 
charge the original God-given duty he had fled 
from. Surely the great burning moral and spiritual 
truth this poet-prophet meant to teach here was 
simply that the Jew in spite of himself must realize 
that God’s mercy was not a mere national limited 
society matter, but was world-wide; and more, 
that the prejudiced Jew must preach that truth 
and carry that truth to the heathen, as a matter 
of conscientious duty, even though he should feel 
angry and disgusted afterwards at his own success. 
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fashion are brought under this ‘Lent.’ 


Jonah goes to Nineveh at the divine command, 
The city is said to have been sixty miles in. 


circumference. For three days this prophet in 
his hairy mantle cries aloud the stern truth to 
the great multitudes, as he passes onward through 


its streets, that if Nineveh repent not it is doomed 


in forty days. But Nineveh repents. From the 
king to the humblest there is repentance in fasting 
and sackcloth. The very animals in Eastern 
Great 
heathen Nineveh repented and was saved. What 
an extraordinary revelation this must have been to 
the exclusive Jew, namely, that it was possible for 
God’s message to reach the depths of heathen 
hearts with such powerful effect that they were 
all saved from impending doom. Verily there is 
no limit to the possibilities of true repentance, nor 
yet to the boundless mercy of God. — 

Jonah has done his God-given work despite 
himself. He leaves the repentant city. He is 
angry at the unwelcome fact of God’s mercy in- 
cluding the heathen. He says, as it were, ‘I 
knew all along that God’s long-suffering mercy 
was meant for the heathen. I hated the thought, 
and I hate it yet. It is all true, and I hate the 
truth, and am miserable.’ How graphically that 
describes the exclusive Jews, and unfortunately a 
few other good people who would fain keep heaven 
for themselves, yet have a lurking consciousness 
that heaven can’t be made a matter of monopoly. 

Jonah calls for death, rather than face the hot 
downpour of the new truth, and God says, ‘ Doest 
thou well to be angry?’ Note what follows here, 
as there is genius in our author’s story. ‘A touch 
of i//-nature makes the whole world kin.’ ‘A man 
convinced against his will, is of the same opinion 
still.’ Jonah erects a booth and sits down to 
see ‘what would become of the city.’ In other 
words, he reverts to the fascinating shelter of 
prejudice—previous conviction. Who does not, 


_when a fond lifelong theory has been unduly 


broken in upon by new unwelcome fact? We 
think, as Jonah did, that surely a lifelong belief 
could not have been all a lie. Perhaps the new 
revelation is false, and the old will yet prove true. 
It is under the shelter of this natural reversion of 
thought that Jonah sits waiting to see ‘what would 


had been the chosen of God. The present writ 
ventures to suggest that our poet-prophet had. 
this allegorical tale, a definite meaning in the final 
picture of God’s special preparation of a gourd— 
palm-Christ to shelter his disappointed protégé. P 
If that be questioned, then it can be shown to be © 
at least an illustration of the truth. Our in- | 
terpretation is this. For one day God in Ae 
tender consideration for human nature allowed — 
Jonah to recur to, and revel under, the idea of — 
the old Dispensation,—God’s kindness all for His — 
chosen,—but the same God smote the gourd and © 
revealed the worm at the root. At the very least, 
is not this a valuable illustration of the crumpling 
up of the Jewish belief or idea that God’s kindness 
was all for themselves? It was under that belief 
they were fain not only to take shelter, but to 
await expectantly signs of the heathen’s fate. 
When that belief was proved ephemeral ; when it 
was shown that it must die and leave them to the 
downpour of the hot rays of the new revelation, 
they were sick and faint, ready to give up all 
because a favourite dispensation was abolished. 
But God says: ‘When you are so sorry for your 
poor gourd, the timely termination of your 
monopoly of my special kindness to you as a 
nation, and are full of pity for your own dis- 
appointed selves, cannot you rise to the thought 
that mine is a greater, broader pity, and embraces 
not only you but all the poor heathen ?’ 

So the little paltry selfish sorrow of the Jew for 
himself is swept away. He is now one with the 
great struggling, suffering world, enduring the sore 
heat and burden of the day, but God’s pity and 
God’s love are over all, the favoured and un- 
favoured, even heathen man and brute beast. As 
Coleridge puts the grand thought— 


‘ 
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Fare-well, fare-well, but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest, ° 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


—_ 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


STONES ROLLED AWAY. By Henry DrumMonp. 


= (Bagster. Crown 8vo, pp. 184.) 
The late Professor Drummond had a perpetual — 


Meud with the newspaper reporter, and mostly won 


it. But in America the reporter seems to have 
a had the best of the battle. Here are seven of his 
2 addresses, reported, printed, and published in 


America, and now issued in this country in a very 
attractive form by Messrs. Bagster. They are 
highly characteristic. In America Professor Drum- 
mond was more himself than in Scotland. They 
are also highly stimulating, most provocative of 
thought, sometimes a little provocative of con- 
tradiction. 


As one of their ‘Guild Text-Books,’ Messrs. A. 
& C. Black have published an edition of the Rev. 
George M. Mackie’s Bible Manners and Customs 
(6d.). It is the best book on its subject in 
existence—and we know all the rest very well. Its 


- only fault is its brevity. 


To those who feel the pressure of the scientific 
difficulties to religion, we heartily commend Mr. 
Griffith-Jones’s Zhe Ascent through Christ. It 
has had a great reception, and now Mr. James 
Bowden, the publisher, has issued it in a new 
edition at a smaller price (crown 8vo, pp. 495, 
3s. 6d.). 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS: BUDDHA AND 
BUDDHISM. By Arruur Line. (7% & 7. 
Clark. Crown 8vo, pp. 233. 3s.) 

We knew that Mr. Lillie was a Buddhist (in the 
sense we speak of a Grecian), and his choice for 
this volume in the series was natural. The risk 
was that he would simply popularise for us some 
of his previous writings. He has completely and 
triumphantly avoided that risk. This is a new 
book, and it takes us right into the heart of 
Buddhism (even of Buddha himself, so far as his 
heart can be discussed) by original and loving 
research. In the early disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we observe their constant surprise — so 
great is this salvation, so wonderful He who 
brought it. Buddha is not as Christ, and he will 
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not make us followers. But precisely this is the — 


note of all knowledge of Buddha and Buddhism 
—constant surprise at the greatness and originality 
both of the man and the system. There are 
touches in the book we do not like—little revela- 
tions of Mr. Lillie’s ignorance of better Scriptures 


than the writings of Buddhism. But it is for 
Buddhism we go to this book, and we get that — 


most loyally. 


Mr. W. B. Clive of the University Tutorial 
Press has published a new edition of Mr. J. S. 


Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics (foolscap 8vo, pp. — 


492, 6s. 6d.). Its general merits are already 
known to us all. This edition contains a new 
chapter on the ‘ Authority of the Moral Standard,’ 
which increases the bulk of the volume consider- 
ably. Weare glad to receive this new chapter, and 
rejoice in the success of the book. We cannot 
study ethics too much, and we all hope soon to be 
able to practise it more. 


To those who have to select their Scripture 


Lessons, it’sometimes happens that a passage from 
the Old Testament and one from the New express-. 


ing the same thought can scarcely be found. Mr.. 
M. W. Armour has published, through Messrs.. 
Dent, a little book which will provide what is. 
desired at once. He calls it Zhe Temple Treasury. 
There are two small volumes, bound beautifully in. 
red leather, and beautifully printed. Their first. 
purpose is no doubt to serve for private or family 
reading. The portions chosen are quite short, and 
there are Scripture references on the margin. It is. 
a good idea, worked out with patience and even 
enthusiasm. 


Mr. Frowde has published at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press a new edition of the Bible, which is 
to be called Zhe Two-Version Edition. It is the 
Authorized Version, with the differences of the 
Revised Version printed in the margin. It is. 
cleverly done, and it must have cost enormous 
mechanical labour. But we cannot call it a success.. 
Far uglier but far more useful is the American 
edition which contains the two readings on the: 
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same line. We should as soon use a Parallel Bible 


as this (indeed it is a Parallel Bible we always do- 


use, and we shall continue it), for it is just as easy 
to examine both columns as to scrutinize a column 
and its margin. But the American edition compels 
attention to the changes, and gives them at the 
the same glance. If Mr. Frowde had come to 
terms with the American publishers and issued 
their edition here, he would have saved himself 
great labour and provided us with a more service- 
able Bible. Of course it isa model of workman- 
ship, delicious to handle, and delightful to read. 


_ THY KINGDOM COME. By THE Rev. T. LLoyD 
Witturams, B.A. (Wells Gardner. Crown 8vo, pp. 
DIAL gS.,00s) 

It is sometimes difficult to discover why sermons 
have been published, and yet more what is the use 
of them after they are published. Mr. Williams 
frankly tells us that this volume was published 
because some of those who had read previous 
books of his wanted another, and the use of it we 
find without difficulty in a most earnest persuasive 
advocacy of the work of the Kingdom of God 
abroad. They are missionary sermons. ‘They are 
strikingly forcible appeals for more men and more 
money and more faith,—appeals sent home by 

telling anecdote and fine Christian forbearance. 


Continuing his ‘Heroes of the Covenant,’ the 
Rey. W. H. Carslaw, M.A., has now issued the 
Life and Times of Donald Cargill (Paisley : 
Gardner, fcap. 8vo, pp. 140, 1s. 6d. net). It is 
the most successful of the series. Donald Cargill 
is here admirably portrayed, and not Donald 
Cargill alone, his friends also, and his enemies, 
and he had his share of both. Mr. Carslaw is an 
enthusiast, knowing his subject intimately, and yet 
he is able to write judicially. The sermons also 
are well chosen, and well worth reading. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 
THE REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Vol. 11. Crown 8vo, pp. 367. 6s.) 

There is extraordinary mental detachment in 
this book. There is no living theologian or 
exegete (except possibly Dr. Parker) who brings to 
the study of the Bible so original a mind as Dr. 

Matheson. That there should be occasional 

fancies, untenable positions, even irreconcilable 

doctrines, is not surprising. Nor is it very deplor- 


able. For orthodoxy is less than life. But, indee 
there is no prominence of idiosyncracy.. There 1s 


‘never the smallest suggestion of originality for its 


own sake. There is no trumpeting of self in any 
shape or form. What is original is so because the 
author’s mind is original. And even when it does 
not commend itself as sound, it stimulates thought 
and even touches into devotion. ‘Together these 
two volumes of Dr. Matheson’s Studies in the 
Portrait of Christ will rank as one of the most 
devout and stimulating of all the long series of 
Lives of Christ which this century has produced. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
new editions of other two of Dr. Matheson’s books, 
The Lady Ecclesia (crown 8vo, pp. 332; 6s. net) 
and Sidelights from Patmos (crown 8vo, pp. 359; 
6s.). Both are on their way to become classics. 
The allegory of Zhe Lady Ecclesia is of especial 
charm. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD. By THE Rev. G, CAMPBELL 
Morcan. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 
246. 3s. 6d.) 

This month has produced more than one book 
on the Holy Spirit. Mr. Campbell Morgan’s is 
on the most familiar lines of the Keswick teaching. 
It is not a strong book, either doctrinally or his- 
torically, and can scarcely be said to touch the 
problems of its great subject. But for very 
beginners and ordinary people generally it will be 
found profitable. The things spoken in the, Bible 
about the Holy Spirit have often been gathered 
together in this way, and it looks highly promising, 
but we seem to get no nearer the personal or 
ecclesiastical possession and power of the Spirit. 
Is it possible that we are giving Him too much 
attention? His work is hidden. It is solely the 
recommendation of Christ to our conscience and 
our life. He takes of the things of Christ and 
shows them unto us, and that is all He has to do. 
Is it possible that we are making the things of the 
Spirit blot out the things of Christ, that we are 
thinking of the Spirit when we ought to be reflect- 
ing as a mirror the glory of the Lord? 


SHORT STUDIES IN HOLINESS. By THE Rev. 
Joun W. DiccLe, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 214. 3s. 6d.) 


A volume of Practical Divinity. Its subject is 
the one most important practical subject that can 
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He ae written 


both for and out of experience. Why is it, he 


_ asks, that so few Christian persons desire to be 


holy? Itiscertainly strange. Mr. Diggle believes 


it is because they think holiness means austerity ;_ 
as if the holy people were those who always choose - 


the disagreeable thing to do, and then take it out 
in making themselves disagreeable. That is not 
holiness. And much of Mr. Diggle’s book is 
given to showing us that holiness is a beauty and 
a joy. It is a combination, rarer than it should 
be, of the theological treatise and the sermon— 


orderly thought and winning appeal go together. 


THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Ezra P. Gouin, D.D. (Macmillan. 
Crown 8vo, pp: 237. 3s. 6d.) 

We welcome heartily another volume of Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathew’s ‘New Testament Hand- 
books.’ Its author is well known in this country 
as the author of S¢ AMZark in ‘The International 
Critical Commentary.’ This little book will not 
only confirm those who believe in the former, 
but will bring new disciples to it. For Dr. Gould 
is more attractive when he has room to write 
straight on. Indeed, the exegete’s difficulty is a 


“special one, and he must be a special writer to: 


say his say impressively in detached sentences 
and abbreviated words. Though Dr. Gould is 


an American Episcopalian, there is no bowing | 


to authority here; there is conspicuous and very 
breezy detachment from all outside interference. 
And yet it is a steadying healthy student’s book. 


ECHOES FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. By DupLey Kipp. (Marshall Brothers. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 208. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a personal narrative of the work at the 
Boer War of the South African General Mission. 
It is not possible for words to describe the scenes 
these devoted men saw (they do not seek to tell 
the things they suffered), but one can feel in some 
measure the pathos that cannot be expressed. It 
is light praise to call it a thrilling narrative. It 
is all the more impressive in its plainness. The 
illustrations will attract, the letterpress will hold. 


Under the title of Zhe Keswick Week, r1Q00, 
Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published (4to, 


| Mr. Bowen calls his book a review. 


| 2s, net) a report of all the addresses that w 


delivered at the recent Keswick Convention. 
They are mostly revised by the speakers. No- 
where else. can we get so full and clear an idea 
of what is taught at Keswick, and what makes 
the Convention so great an attraction. 


— 


THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
THE REV. THE Hon. W. E. Bowen, M.A. (WViséder. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 300. 6s.) 


Since Mr. Walsh’s Secret History no exposure 


of extreme ritualism so merciless as this has 


And yet there is no denunciation. 
It is a 
narrative of events, a picture of practices. And 
Mr. Bowen shows that at the bottom of the 
wildest ceremony there is a wilder doctrine. The 
quotations he makes from children’s catechisms 
are appalling in their ignorance, superstition, and 
blank atheism. Surely there will be a reaction 
and a reformation soon. 


appeared. 


Another book on the same subject, this time 
by Mr. Walsh himself, has been published by 
Messrs. Nisbet. It is called Zhe Ritualists (fcap. 
8vo, pp. 107, 1s. 6d. net). Its brevity will send 
it where Mr. Bowen’s book cannot go. And it 
is written with Mr. Walsh’s well-known vigour. 


! 


ARABIA THE CRADLE OF ISLAM. By THE Rev, 
S. M. Zwem_er, F.R.G.S. (Oliphant Anderson & 


Lerrier. Post 8vo, pp. 434. 7s. 6d.) 
True to their reputation as the publishers of 
missionary literature, Messrs. Oliphant have 


secured the copyright of this valuable work on 
Arabia—the most valuable, we believe, since 
Doughty’s Avabia Deserta. Its religious tone 
does not make it less scientific, and will commend 
it the more to all earnest men. Even that it is 
in some sense a record of Mission work only 
increases its value. For missionaries cannot 
afford to tell lies, and are now known to give 
themselves some trouble to ascertain the truth. 
It is a religious description of Arabia, but on 
that account it is a complete description, for how 
could Arabia be described and no regard be paid 
either to Christ or Mohammed? The maps are 
excellent, and there are very many illustrations 
which are chiefly reproduced from photographs. 
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. Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier have 
published the ‘Dying Speeches’ of the United 


_ Presbyterian Synod and the Free Church Assembly. | 


That is to say, the speeches of their last Modera- 
tors. Dr. Robson’s title is Our Last Synod and 
the Last of our Theological Hall (crown 8vo, pp. 
96, 1s. 6d.), the second part of the title being 
due to the presence in the volume of his speech 
at the close of the Theological Hall in April. 
Dr. Ross Taylor's title is Redigéous Thought and 
Scottish Church Life in the Nineteenth Century, 
a large subject, which is treated in a large and 
impressive manner. 


Mrs. A. R. Simpson is ready in good time with 
her Christmas booklet. She calls it this time 
These Three (Oliphant, crown 8vo, pp. 64, 15.). 
It is a pleasant fireside chat about the graces of 
Faith, Hope, Love. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND LIFE. By THE Rev. F. T. LEE. 
(Boston : Pilgrim Press. Crown 8vo, pp. 261.) 

It may not be pleasant, but it ought to be 
profitable to be reminded of our mistakes in 
following Christ. They are very many, and they 
are often very avoidable. 
of them we have ever seen. In a way it is a 
volume of systematic and practical theology, only 
it is all negative—the things we should wor believe, 
the deeds we should zof do. There are preachers 
who fear that their subject will not hold out, and 
they begin by telling their audience what they are 
not going to say. This book will be a blessed 
discovery to them. For it will fill up the time 
with real profit, and (if the preacher manages it 
as well as this author does) with considerable 
pleasure too. 


THE SUPREME LEADER. 
(Boston: Pilgrim Press. 


By F. B. DENio, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 278. $1.25.) 
‘We fear that Zhe Supreme Leader is an unwise 
title. By suggesting to our minds Browning’s 
The Lost Leader it carries them away from its 
subject, which is the Holy Spirit. But it is a 
wise book. Dr. Denio is no doctrinaire—and 
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This is the best account | 


are the illustrations which we can look at and 
‘gain much knowledge from without reading a 


great authority on China, and he has met all the 
| requirements of the series. 


that is much to say of a writer on the 
Spirit, His mind has gone out -unhinc¢ 
towards the Scriptures and the facts of Christia a 
experience. He has exercised great pains, and 
he possesses a good- manner of writing. Finally, 
che has read carefully. what we believe to be the 
best literature on the subject. 

The result is a book on the Nature and 
Work of the Holy Spirit of distinct merit. 
It contains four ‘Studies’: the biblical teach- 
ing, the teaching of Christian experience, the 
work and person of the Spirit, and the Spirit 
in relation to Christian life and service. The 
scope is thus well defined, and within that 
scope it gives us a well ordered, easily learned 
account of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. It is 
interesting to notice the vecent books on his 
subject which Dr. Denio recommends. They are 
Walker’s Zhe Spirit and the Incarnation, Starbuck’s 
Psychology of Religion, Clark’s The Paraclete, Inge’s 
Christian Mysticism, and Robertson’s Zhe floly 
Spirit and Christian Service. 


CHINA. By Rosert K. DOUGLAS, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 456. 5s.) 


(Fisher Unwin. 


‘The Story of the Nations’ has passed its 
fiftieth volume. This is the fifty-first. The 
hunger for information, so widespread in our day, ~ 
is met and satisfied, and there is no necessity for 
severe and prolonged study, which is so. dis- 
tasteful. The narrative is always easy, it can 
sometimes be read like a novel; and then there 


word of the narrative. Professor Douglas is a 
Itwisat}fonce Sa 
learned and a popular book. Furthermore, it 
deals chiefly with the present century. That is a 
fortunate feature, in view of the present crisis. 
For we can learn here all the steps that led up to 
the crisis, and form our judgment on their 
wisdom or their folly. And we can really see 
what the crisis is. So the book is likely to have a 
great circulation, and it deserves it. 
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The Gospel of he Kingdom of Gor. 


By THE Rev. W. L. WALKER, LAURENCEKIRK. 


Unoper the influence of a deepened or renewed 
sense of the importance of certain evangelical 
truths there are symptoms of a revolt from the 
idea of ‘the Kingdom of God’ as being adequate 
to embrace the entire Christian gospel. When that 
term was ‘rediscovered’ some years ago, it was 
felt to indicate a great advance on the concep- 


tions which at that time dominated Theology, 


although there was always a danger of taking it 


- in such a restricted sense as should exclude much 


that belongs to the ‘saving truths’ of the gospel. 
For many reasons it would be a great misfortune 
were we to give up that which was Christ’s own 
conception of the gospel, and it would be well 
before doing so to inquire whether it is the term 
itself that is inadequate or our own conception of 
its scope. 

The gospel that Jesus preached was. un- 
doubtedly the gospel of the Kingdom, and under 
this term of the Kingdom of God He included all 
that was distinctive in His teaching. It was that, 
too, which should come when His work was com- 
pleted, and, while it was founded in Time it 
extended into Eternity. The Kingdom was 
something that came ‘without observation’ and 


‘was present in the heart ; yet it was also that in 


which His followers should have their everlasting 
joy and reward. He Himself was the Lord of the 
Kingdom. With Christ the Kingdom of God 
was certainly the dominating and the all-embracing 
conception. 

With Paul, however, elements came in which it 
is sometimes supposed cannot be embraced or 
adequately represented under the idea of the 
Kingdom. Yet Paul as well as Jesus preached 
the gospel of the Kingdom. In the synagogue 
at Ephesus, and when at Rome he met the repre- 
sentatives of the Jews, his testimony was of ‘the 
Kingdom of God,’ and the Book of Acts closes 
with the statement that Paul remained in Rome, 
‘preaching the Kingdom of God, and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(see also Ac 20, 25). With Paul as with Jesus the 
Kingdom of God was the general designation of 
the gospel; 


to the Romans (141’) he says, ‘the, 
Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but || 


righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,’ 
and to the Corinthians (1st Ep. 42), ‘the Kingdom 
of God is not in word but in power’; in both 
instances the term is evidently used as the designa- 
tion of the gospel generally. And with Paul, as 
with Jesus, the Kingdom was not only something 
present (as the foregoing quotations indicate), but 
something to come also—that in which the 
Christian believer was to have his future eternal 
inheritance (Gal 57!, etc.). The Christ that he 
preached was the Lord of the Kingdom, who was 
reigning, and who should reign till He had put all 


enemies under His feet and delivered up the ~ 


Kingdom, completely won, to God, even the 
Bathem (a Co: 1524-7), 

Paul’s use of the term, therefore, was the same 
as his Master’s. What ground is there for think- 
ing that its contents differed? We certainly find 
much theology in Paul which we do not find 
explicitly in Jesus. But is not Paul’s theology 
simply the filling up of the idea of the Kingdom 
as it existed in the mind of Jesus in view of His 
completed work in relation to the Kingdom? 
To Jesus, prior to His death on the Cross, the 
Kingdom had not yet come, in its truth fand 
fulness. While He preached the gospel of the 
Kingdom, His disciples were to keep praying, 
‘Thy Kingdom come!’ To some of them He 
said that they should not see death till they had 
seen the Kingdom come in power. He was to 
drink the new wine with them in their Father’s 
Kingdom. There can scarcely be a doubt that 
in His own view He died to bring the Kingdom in. 
He had proclaimed its coming : this was the gospel 
which He invited men to believe. But it did 
not come in that fulness and power which would 
make its coming a real gospel for men. What 
kept it back? This was the momentous question. 
It was séz, and He gave Himself as ‘a sacrifice to 
take away sin,’ that the Kingdom of God might 
come ; in other words, that the gospel which He 
had proclaimed might become a blessed reality in 
the experience of men. Now this is just what 
Paul teaches in the ‘theological’ portions of his 
Epistles. In the Epistle to the Romans (as we 
see from Ro 14!) he is still thinking of the 
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gospel as that of the Kingdom of God, and 
in the opening portion of that Epistle he has 
shown how the death of Christ on our behalf took 
away the barrier that stood between man and 
+ God, so that the Kingdom of God might come in 
all its blessed power, first, into the individual 
heart reconciled to God. But it was ultimately 
to come in the whole wide world, through the 
victory of Christ the Lord over all His foes, when 
it should be delivered up to God as a perfected 
Kingdom, and God should be all in all. 
It seems quite clear, then, that with Paul the 
Kingdom was still the dominating conception, 


and that what we need is not to get away from 


the idea, but to make our conception of the 
Kingdom wide enough, deep enough, and true 
enough to embrace Paul’s theology. We cannot, 
indeed, be loyal to the Spirit’s teaching through 
Paul if we fail to do this. Under no term can we 
better gather up Paul’s evangelical teaching than 
under this of the Kingdom of God. For, let us 
ask what in reality is that Kingdom? It is the 
reign of God in men’s hearts. It was this, first of 
all, with Jesus, and it was the same thing with 
Paul—God reigning in His Divine-fatherly King- 
dom in the heart, and manifesting His gracious 
presence as He of whom His children are accepted 
— children in whom He is well pleased, and with 
whom He dwells. That which stands in the 
way of this joyous experience on men’s part is 
sin—both as that to -which the Divine Righteous- 


Recent Biblical AreBacoloagyp.. 


By Proressor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., OxrorD. 


Sir CHARLES WiLsoN has just revised Zhe Bible 
Atlas of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. It is needless to say that the maps 
and plans in it have been made as perfect as the 
present state of our knowledge can allow them to 
be. The editor has an unrivalled acquaintance with 
his subject, and he has embodied in the Aé/as 
all the latest information, a good deal of which 
is derived from his own experiences .in the lands 
of the Bible hardly more than a year ago. The 
maps are exceedingly clear, as well as trustworthy 
and numerous, and in the explanatory notes and 
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ness is opposed, and as that in man which clos 
the heart to God and His Kingdom. Was it nc 
the very purpose of the death of Christ to take 
away sin in both of these aspects ; so to satisfy the 
Divine Righteousness that God could draw nigh to 
sinners in acceptance, and so to move the heart 
that it should gladly submit itself to God? Then ~ 

the Kingdom of God comes into the heart— 
that Kingdom which is ‘righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost’ ; and just as human 
hearts thus become God’s, and wholly His, does 
the Kingdom extend itself in the world, until 
Christ has thus completely won the Kingdom for 
the Father, and it becomes the eternal inherit- 
ance of His children. The Kingdom of God is 
spiritual, and its coming depended on the coming 

of the Spirit. It was as the Spirit came in power 

that the Kingdom came. But that Spirit could 

not so come till Christ’s work in the flesh was 
finished and He Himself ‘glorified.’ Paul shows 

how Christ’s necessary work was done, and how 

Jesus became that ‘Son of God in power’ who 

brought this Spiritual Kingdom in, and who as its 

Lord shall yet establish it universally. 

Much more might be said, but the foregoing 
may be sufficient to show that the idea of the 
Kingdom was neither changed nor transformed 
by Paul, but simply filled out by those elements. 
of the work of Christ which bring in the Kingdom 
in its power, and which make the gospel of the 
Kingdom a real gospel in the experience of men. 


exhaustive geographical index prefixed to them by 
the late Mr. Samuel Clark and Sir George Grove 
the reader will find all that he can desire to know 
about the geography and ethnology of the Bible. 
Doubtless, certain of the notes relate to questions 
which are still matters of controversy, and to which 
I would myself return a different answer from that 
given by their author. As regards the route of the 
Exodus, for example, and the position of Sinai, he 
has misapprehended the theory I have put forward, 
and consequently his arguments against it are be- 
side the mark, as may be seen by a reference to 
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evidence is imperfect there is always room for 
‘more than one interpretation of it. 


' . eae . . : 
graphical position is still uncertain. 


certainty is never likely to be attained. But 
wherever geography or history is involved doubt: 
ful questions are sure to arise, and where the 


Mr. Clark quotes my suggestion that the Elishah 
of the Old Testament represents the Greek Hellas. 
That is still possible, but it has been rendered un- 
likely by the discovery that the Alsa of the hiero- 


_glyphics is written Alasia in the cuneiform texts of 


Tel el-Amarna. That Alasia is the biblical Elishah 
admits of no reasonable doubt, but its exact geo- 
Professor 
Maspero places it in Ccele-Syria; the younger 
German scholars identify it with Cyprus ; I should 


‘myself prefer Lycia or the neighbouring coast of 


Asia Minor. In any case we now know that the 


5 Epp History fit oy ye (pp. 181-184). 
In other cases, as, for instance, the site of Calvary, 
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to the time of Ezekiel. 


father, more than twenty years before Esar-Haddon 
came into conflict with the Cimmerians on the 
Assyrian frontier. 

I have noticed only two passages which need 


correction in a future edition of the book. The 


Hebrew original of Millo is misprinted on p. 56, 
resh being printed for waw, and the statement 
that the name of Shinar ‘is found nowhere but in 
the Old Testament’ (p. 37) is incorrect. The 
name occurs under the form of Sankhara in one 
of the letters of the king of Alasia to the Egyptian 
court. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS I. 14. 


‘Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation ?’ 
(R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


‘ Are they not all ministering spirits.—He brings the 
whole class under the category of service, not dominion, for 
the words ‘all’ and ‘ministering’ are emphatic. None are 
excepted, not even the highest in rank; not even the 
princes of the nations, who rule not, but act as tutelary 
spirits, guardian angels. The assertion that they all serve 
is absolute, not merely relative to the kingdom of re- 
demption, concerning which a supplementary statement is 
made in the closing words: ‘ Being sent forth for ministry 
for the sake of those who are about to inherit salvation.’ 
Service is not an incident in the history of angels, it is 
their whole history.—BRucg. 

THE word here rendered ‘ministering’ is used in N.T. 
to express the temple service; and the word rendered 
‘ministry’ or service is a form of the word that expresses 
deaconship or subordinate service generally. The worship 
and the work of angels is carried on in the great temple of 
nature and grace, and their service originates in the needs 
and claims of those who are soon to possess complete 
salvation, Of their ministry, for the benefit of all who 
believe, we have many examples under both Testaments. 
It is none the less real now that it is unseen, ANGUS. 


Two radically different Greek words, which call up in the 
mind associations of an opposite character, are translated 
[in A.V.] by one and the same English word, ‘ minister.’ 
‘ Are they not all mzzsistering spirits?’ The word used here 
is that from which our word ‘liturgy’ comes. It sets 
before us the angels as priests of the Heavenly Temple, 
engaged in the service of praise and adoration. Perhaps 
the one word which in English conveys the sense most 
accurately, is ‘officiating.’ . ‘Sent forth to mzzzster,’ 
etc. Here the ministration is not the performance of a 
devotional function, but simply the doing of service. The 
same word is used where Martha is said to have been 
cumbered about much serving ; where the widows of the 
Hellenists are said to have been neglected in the daily 
ministration (z.e. in the daily distribution of Church funds) ; 
and, again, where the disciples of Antioch are said to have 
determined to send relief (send ‘for a ministration’ of 
temporal resources) ‘unto the brethren which dwelt in 
Judzea.’— GOULBURN. 

‘Sent forth.’—Continually—ever 
(pres. part.) on His errands.—Kay. 

‘To do service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation.’—Not to be primarily referred to help or 
assistance rendered to the heirs of salvation (in which case 
it would be rots uéddover, cf. Ac 11%, 1 Co 1538), but to 
service rendered to God who sends them. The service, 
however, which they discharge towards God, has the 
heirs of salvation for its object: it is done for the sake of 
those for whom is destined the inheritance of salvation.— 
DELITZSCH. 


afresh—sent forth 


It is even possible that | 
the name of Gomer may also have been known at 
an early date to the people of Syria; at all events 
Gamir is described as a district of Cappadocia in 

one of the letters written by Sennacherib to his 
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* €Salvation.’—The salvation is both the state of salva- 


Zion here, and its full fruition hereafter. When we are | 


‘justified by God’s grace ’ we are ‘ made heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life’ (Tit BOF 
mission of the angels when he speaks of 


‘Highest God, who loves His creatures so 

That blessed angels He sends to and fro 

To serve to wicked man—to serve His wicked foe.’ 
FARRAR. 


The all-including term under which prophecy had spoken 
of the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom. This ‘salvation’ 
would endure after the heavens had ‘vanished away.’ 
The emphatic word ‘salvation’ (with which chap, 9 also 
terminates) furnishes the keynote to the following chapter 
(v.38, ‘so great salvation’; v.1°, ‘ captain of their salvation )— 
Kay. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


Me 
The Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces of the Soul. 
By the Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D. 


Suppose a good man born in affluence, without 
the necessity of any regular occupation, to be 
congratulated by another whose work leaves him 
no leisure, on his opportunity for devotion. He 
might say that his mind recoiled from incessant 
devotion and craved active employment. Is such 
a recoil a natural instinct or a disease of the mind ? 
If it is natural, a life of constant devotional 
exercises, such as monks have striven for, is 
unnatural. If the craving for active work is the 
result of the sin in us, we are furthering the end of 
our existence only when engaged in religious acts. 

This passage seems to answer the question. 
True, it speaks of angels, not of men. But there 
is an advantage in this, for mind, in men or 
angels, is of the same quality, and in the angels 
we see it undisturbed by sin. 
made the service of the angels a model for us 
when He taught us to pray that God’s will may be 
done upon earth as it is in heaven. 


the angels? (1) They are ministering spirits, that 
is, engaged in praise and adoration. 
minister to the heirs of salvation. 
tion is simply doing service. 

element of worship towards God, and an element 
of service towards men. 
for the Feast of St. Michael that ‘as God’s holy 
angels always do Him service in Heaven, so, by 
His appointment, they may succour and defend us 


Here ministra- 


Spenser widens the 


Our Lord Himself | 


(2) They | 


So there is an | 


We pray in the Collect | 


| activity ; it is not due to the depravity of the mind 


| that devout frame which binds the soul to its true 
_ centre even while it travels through the world. 
What has God’s word revealed to us regarding | 


on earth.’ With this description agree the no 
of them in Scripture. 


the ignorant and suffering. 
There is then no sin in the desire of external 


but to its original constitution. We have two 
tendencies which may be illustrated by the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces of the material 
universe. A planet is driven through space by 
the one impulse but confined by the other to its 
regular orbit. 
world where much is to be done, but where no 
pursuit is in itself sufficient for man’s happiness ; 
the soul must also be continually drawn to its 
centre—God, who can alone satisfy it. The feel- 
ing of unrest out of God is the soul’s centripetal 
force, as the craving for work is its centrifugal 
force ; and both together, the recognition of God 
while we are busy doing His work, is the only 
path which can content the soul. 

Devotion and work must not be separated. 
The planet is always under the influence of both 
forces. Stated periods of devotion there must be, 
but at all times the soul must never leave God. 
We must pray without ceasing. Ejaculatory prayer 
is the means of lifting the heart to God in the 
midst of work. The mind is constantly being 
thrown off its balance, and needs steadying, like 
a compass on a rickety table when the least stir 
makes the needle swing round. Be silent for a 
few moments, thinking of Jesus. Drop the thing 
that troubles you; let it fall, like a sediment, to 
the bottom until the soul is no longer turbid ; 
and say secretly, ‘Grant, I beseech Thee, merciful 
Lord, to thy faithful servant pardon and peace ; 
that I may be cleansed from all my sins, and 
serve Thee with a guiet mind.’ ‘Thus setting the 
mind’s needle true we shall little by little attain 


Il. 
The Ministry of Angels. | 
By the Right Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 


The passage implies the existence of angels, 
and their intimate relation to men. This is not 
a speculative doctrine of which the truth does not 


' concern us ; if it is true there are beings who can 


So in the life of our Lord, 
nights of prayer were followed by days of toil for = 


So we are sent into this fallen — 


: 


a engenee of the soul. No one of us has 


seen an angel, yet Scripture tells us of their | 


-missions to the world. In this material age it 

is well to lift our thoughts to the heavenly powers 

_ lying very near us. The text contains two state- 

as ments with regard to angelic natures and occupa- 
tions. i 

1. They are worshipping spirits engaged in the 

_ perpetual worship above, which has never been 
marred by sin. Isaiah has given us a vision of 
that worship. Yet there is thought of earth there. 
The earth, they say, is filled with God’s glory; to 
God’s prophet on earth the seraph comes. So 
also the’Seer of the New Testament describes the 
heavenly worship, and again we see the fellowship 
of angels with men, for they praise the Lamb, the 
sacrifice for human sin. 

2. There is also a ministry of angels in the 
world. It has been supposed that the whole 
visible creation is carried on by their agency, 
that behind the winds and the waters and the 
lightning may be discerned God’s ministers, taking 
literally the words of the Psalmist: ‘Who maketh 
his angels winds and his ministers a flame of fire.’ 
But the language is figurative, and such an in- 
terpretation is not supported by Scripture. What 
are we taught in Scripture of the offices of angels ? 
The angelic appearances in the Old Testament 
have been generally believed to be appearances of 
the Son of God, but we find the ministry of angels 
definitely referred to in the New Testament. 
(t) They are deeply interested in human salva- 
tion. The angels rejoice when a prodigal returns, 
(2) They are the comforters of our Lord,—after 
His temptation and in Gethsemane. They guarded 
His tomb, and witnessed His resurrection. (3) As 
with His human life, so with ours; He did not 
disdain their ministry, neither may we. Daniel 

acknowledged their succour. So did St. Peter, 
delivered from prison. So did St. Paul, assured 
of safety in shipwreck. So did St. John, in the 
isle of Patmos. And the writer to the Hebrews 
does not consider such service exceptional. Nor 
has the angelic ministry ceased; we are still 
surrounded by angels. (4) What is the practical 
use of this doctrine? We derive much comfort 
and strength from our friends even though absent. 
We feel a mysterious connexion with them; we 


pie one fuck seen a er de we pela . 


are strengthened by their love in temptation and 
sorrow. Again, any belief which makes the un- 
seen world more real helps us to rise above the 
things of sense, and we become more heavenly as 
heaven seems nearer. (5) We may learn for our 
own lives the lessons of willing obedience, of. 
service to others, and of sympathy for those 
beneath us. 
abused. Our Lord’s own words (‘their angels do 
always in heaven behold the face of my Father’) 
may imply that God has given to each of His 
children a guardian angel. It is one thing to say 
God gives us friends to help and defend us, 
another to render them homage due only to God. 
It is not lawful to give worship to any being but 
God, nor can we trust any mediation but that of 
His Son, who died to save us, and lives to plead 
for us. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Every man, says a Turkish allegory, has two angels— 
one on his right shoulder, and another on his left. When 
he does anything good, the angel on his right shoulder 
writes it down in his book and seals it, because what is done 
is done for ever. When he has done evil, the angel on his 
left shoulder writes it down; he waits till midnight; if 
before that the man bows down his head and exclaims, 
‘Gracious Allah, I have sinned, forgive me,’ the angel rubs 
it out with a sponge; if not, at midnight he seals it, and 
the angel on the man’s right shoulder weeps. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they on golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward. 
Oh why should heavenly God to men have such regard? 
SPENSER. 


A UNIVERSE in which the higher grades of rank are zo? 


| worshipped by the lower, but in which the higher minister 


to the lower, is a spectacle which thrills every sense of the 
noble and heroic in the soul of man! Think of God’s order, 
brethren, and God’s order it must be, for no creature would 
ever have dreamt of it. ‘The elder shall serve the younger’ 
—the greater shall minister to the less—the angels shall 
wait on man; and God shall wait on all. You pray the 
prayer that God’s will shall be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven! Do you know what it is you ask? You are 
asking a reversal of all that is counted convenient and 


(6) The doctrine has been much ~ 


service. 


ae Rr 


proper, and as it ought to be on earth. Here heaven’s 
order is contradicted. The great, the exalted, the noble 
and the mighty, make servants of the lower orders of 
society. The modern gentleman answers well the Irish- 
man’s definition; ‘A man who does no work for his living.’ 


‘He toils not, neither does he spin, but is clothed in gold 


and purple, and fares sumptuously every day. All the 
comforts, the luxuries, the advantages of this world wait on 
him, and tens and twenties of his fellow-creatures circle 
round him to wait upon his idle whims and pampered tastes. 
In heaven, the greatest are the least according to man’s 
reckoning ; the noblest the most useful, and the most 
active! The passion ¢here is not to de served, but to tender 
The scramble is not to get crushed into the 
saloons of those still greater and higher, and to spend an 
idle day gazing on the gaudy splendours and tawdry vanities 
of wealth and title; it is to get down into the byways and 
purlieus of earth to minister to the needs of those who are 
blind and thoughtless of all higher good, or those who, 
loving good, are weeping tears of bereavement, of betrayal, 
of poverty, or of some earthly shame. The hero angel is 
not a millionaire who has enriched himself by the poverty 
of those who fell within his power, but he who has been 
longest in the depths of earthly sin and woe, succouring and 
saving the poor blind stumblers who grope their way in the 
darkness of earth’s pilgrimage from mother’s womb into 
God’s vast eternity.—A. Brown. 


_The Angel’s Song. 


My work is done, 

My task is o’er, 
And so I come 
Taking it home, 

For the Crown is won, 
Alleluia, 
For evermore. 


Kontribulions and 


‘Mnotber Gospel that is not Mnother.’ 
—Gafatians i. 6, 7. 


In Professor Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on 


the Galatiams there is an extremely interesting 


discussion of this passage (pp. 260-266), in which, 
as against both Lightfoot in his Gadatzans and the 
English Revisers in their version of the passage, 
he argues with much force that érepov edayyéduov 3 
ovk éottv GAAo cannot mean ‘a different gospel 
which is not another (of the same kind).’ This 
rendering, he says, gives to érepos and adAos re- 
spectively a meaning exactly the opposite of that 
which properly belongs to each. When the two 
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My Father gave ; 
In charge to me 
This child of earth 
E’en from its birth 
To serve and save ; 

Alleluia, la 

And saved is he. —Dveam of Gerontius. — 


Gop sends great angels in our sore dismay, 
But little ones go in and out all day. 
: : F, LANGBRIDGE. 


ConrFucius being asked if he could in one word express — 
the whole duty of life, said, ‘ Will not the word serve do?’ 
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Pulpit, 


Comments. 


words are pointedly contrasted, aAdos denotes a 
generic difference, and érepos a merely specific 
difference; in other words, aAAos points to the 
broad distinction between two absolutely different 
classes, while érepos refers to the slighter distinc- 
tion between two examples within the same class. 
I cannot but think that, both on the ground of 
etymology and on the ground of the general use 
of the two words in classical Greek, Professor 
Ramsay is right ; and that properly speaking erepov 
edayyéAvov suggests, not an absolutely different 
gospel, but a second revision of the same gospel, 
while dAdo (evayyéAvov) suggests a gospel that is 
altogether different. 


= the American Revisers. This evades the difficulty 
of the antithesis between érepov edayyé\vov and 


after dAAo, and immediately connecting ado with 


el pm; 


srs cannot be accepted, what are we to put 
In its place? Professor Ramsay seems inclined, 
on the whole, to adopt the marginal rendering of 


GAXo (edayyéAuov) by deleting the punctuation mark 


so that ovd« €orw adXo «i wy simply means 


non est aliud misi—‘is nothing else save that.’ At 


_ the same time, he refers with very evident sym- 


_ pathy to another possible rendering, which would 
retain the antithesis between érepov and aAXo, and 
give to each the distinctive meaning which pro- 
perly belongs to it in the ordinary Greek usage, 
in cases where the two words are expressly con- 
trasted. According to this rendering, Paul’s 
meaning would be that the gospel preached by 
the older apostles was indeed a different version 
(Erepov evayyeduov) from the gospel as preached by 
himself, but was not in reality a different (dAdo) 
gospel—except in so far as it was distorted by 
some troublesome men. 

But while Professor Ramsay appears to be 
attracted by this interpretation of the apostle’s 
words, he states (without discussion) two objections 
which are likely to prevent most scholars from 
accepting it— 

1. That, at the time when Paul wrote, the 
distinction between the two Greek words had so 
far disappeared that ‘a pointed contrast between 
them could not have suggested itself to his mind.’ 

2. That in 2 Co 11* ‘Paul speaks of érepov 
edayyéAtov, dXXov “Incotv, dAXo wvetwa, using the 
two adjectives as practically equivalent.’ 


As regards the second objection: Professor | 


Ramsay appears to have quoted 2 Co 11* some- 
what carelessly; for the words are not as he 
gives them, but dAdAov “Incotv, mvetpa €repor, 
And when the correct words 
are taken, they seem to suggest, not an indis- 


e | ¢ 7 
evayyeAvov ETEpOV. 


it if the translation “given by the English. 


other hand, the Judaizing teachers do not, and 


different Jesus from the Jesus of Paul, yet if their 
presentation of the gospel is different (edayyéAvov 
erepov), or if the Christian spirit produced by that 
presentation (and Paul does not question the pos- 
session of a Christian spirit by his opponents ; he 
regards them as belonging to the genus Christian, 
although not to the species of the spiritually free) 
is of a lower type (veda érepov) than that of 


_ which he has so often told them, then the Corin- 


thians ‘do well to bear with them,’ ze. for it is 
quite evident that Paul is speaking ironically, they 
would do well to be on their guard against them. 
As for the first objection, that when Paul wrote 
the original distinction between the two Greek 
words had been practically lost, that, as Professor 
Ramsay says, would require ‘a more detailed 
study of the words than has ever been made.’ 
But it appears to me that without attempting any 
exhaustive study of the usage of contemporaneous 
Greek writers, one might arrive at an answer by 
simply examining all the passages in the N.T. in 
which érepos and @AAos are used conjointly. Now, 
so far as I can discover, in addition to the two 
passages already referred to (Gal 1°" and 2 Co 
1‘), there are only eight other passages in the 
N.T. in which such a conjoined use of the two 
words occurs. Of these eight passages, four are 
from the pen of Paul himself, and these, curiously 
enough, are all found in 1 Corinthians. The 


' remaining four are made up of a passage in 


Matthew, one in Luke, one in Acts, and one in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

1. Taking Paul first, we find him saying in 
1 Co 102%: ‘Conscience, I say, not thine own, 


but the other’s (repov); for why is my liberty 
judged by another (aAAqs) conscience?’ Now, in 


criminate use of the two adjectives, but rather a | 
very definite and finely contrasted use on the © 


precise lines which Professor Ramsay has made 
good as against Lightfoot and the Revisers. The 


&Xov “Inocodv comes first, for Paul is thinking of | 


the absolute uniqueness of Jesus within His own 
sphere ; so that if any other Jesus is preached by 
Paul’s opponents, it must be a totally different 
Jesus from Him of whom the Corinthians have 
heard from the apostle himself. But if, on the 


_ from that expressed by €repos. 


this case, it is true, there is no pointed contrast 
between repos and GAXos, and yet the use of the 
two words does not appear to be indiscriminate, 
but altogether in keeping with the principle that 
d\Xos denotes a difference of a more absolute kind 
“Erepos is ‘the 
other man,’ the second of the two who are sup- 
posed to be sitting at the same table, the man who 
has just said, ‘This hath been offered in sacrifice.’ 
But when the apostle proceeds to make his general 
statement, he employs dAXos, for now he is assert- 


_ ing the rights of the individual conscience against 


| 


every Other conscience whatsoever. 


cannot, go the length of preaching an absolutely 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2. 1 Co 12810, In this passage Paul is speaking 
of the diversities of gifts by the same spirit, and, 
in passing from one spiritual gift to another, he 
uses dAAos six times and érepos twice, in what 
appears to be a practically indiscriminate fashion. 
This passage, however, really sheds no light upon 
the question at issue; for the sense shows quite 
plainly that there can be no conceivable shades of 
difference in the contrasts between the separate 
gifts, and so érepos and ddXos are simply used 
interchangeably, as they often are where no con- 
trast is, or can be, intended, in order to mark the 


' transition from one member to another of a long 


series. 

3. 1 Co 1417-19, Here we have an exact parallel 
to the use of the two words in 107°, There is no 
pointed contrast, but there is the difference between 
the special and the general. ‘The other (6 érepos) 
is not edified’—vz.e. the particular man who is 
unable to say Amen at the giving of thanks. But 
‘that I might instruct others (dAAovs) also,’ is said 
in the wide and absolute sense. 

4. In rt Co 1540 41, as in 1281, dAXos and érepos 
are apparently used without any distinction, to 
mark the transition from one member to another 
of a lengthy series. But here again we have to 
say that, as the meaning of the passage precludes 
the idea of differences in the contrasts between 
the various members of the series, the employment 
of the two words here does not shed any light upon 
the question at issue ; for it is granted by every one 


that in such cases érepos and dAXos are used inter- | 
| Luke 11) as recorded in Matthew and Mark, and 


changeably. 

5. Passing now to the four non-Pauline passages, 
we find in Mt 16: ‘Some say, John the Baptist, 
others (aAXou dé) Elijah, others (€repou dé) Jeremiah 
or one of the prophets.’ Now it is possible, no 
doubt, to take the view that no differences in 
contrast are intended here, and that aAXos and 
€repos merely indicate the transition from one to 
another of various alternatives. And yet the idea 
of a distinction between the first contrast and the 
second may very well be supposed to be present ; 
and if so, it is plain that aAdos denotes the greater 
contrast, and érepos the less. For those who held 
that Jesus was no other than the recently murdered 
John the Baptist, the well-known preacher of 
repentance to that very generation, might be 
broadly distinguished from all the rest, who took 
Him to be one or other of the ancient prophets. 
This wider distinction, accordingly, is made by the 


use of dAXos. But within the class which helc x 
Him to be one of the prophets of the olden time, = 
there were minor divisions ; for some thought c 
Elijah, some of Jeremiah, some of. others still; 
and this slighter contrast is expressed by using 4 


eTEpos. . : 
6. Likheatee The evangelist is telling how | 


Peter was three times challenged in the hall of @ 


the high priest, and he describes the three pera 
who challenged the apostle as radioKky TIS, ETEPOS, 
ddXos mus. And the way in which the words are 
used confirms the general distinction between 


érepos and dAdos. The first two challenges took 


| place about the same time (vv.*” °°), and so may 


| palace. 


| men, wherein we must be saved.’ 


_ there salvation ; 


two. 


be classed together; but the third was not made 
until ‘after the space of about one hour’ hp © 
and so may be separately classed from the other 
And there is another possible ground of 
distinction. Both Matthew and Mark agree in 
telling us ‘that the first two challenges came from 
two maids of the high priest. And while Luke 
uses the masculine form érepos to indicate the 
second challanger, it does not follow that he meant 
that the person was a man. The word may be 
meant indefinitely, so far as any determination of 
sex is concerned: and this is not contradicted, 
but rather confirmed, by the fact that Peter replied, 


"AvOpwre, odk cipi, since avOpw7os is properly used 


without any reference to sex distinction. But 
though Luke does not describe the second chal- 
lenger as another maid, it is most probable that 
he was fully aware of the ordinary tradition (cf. 


had not forgotten that the first two who challenged 
the apostle were fellow-damsels of the high priest’s 
So he distinguished them from each other 
by the use of érepos. But it was someone quite 
different (aAXos ts), the kinsman of Malchus, or 
some other person who was standing in the circle 
around the fire, who, about an hour after, chal- 
lenged Peter for the third and last time. 
7, Ac 4: ‘And in none other (ddA) 

for neither is there any other 


_ (€repov) name under heaven that is given among 


Is not ddAos 
used here in the most absolute sense, as utterly 
precluding the idea that there is any other Saviour 
but the one; while érepos suggests the thought 
that there is no name that is second to the one, 
no other name like the name of Jesus? 

8. Heb 11%°-36; ‘Women received their dead 


the whole diction of the book, as well as from 

10 verar certain errors in translation (cf. Kautzsch, Die 
n a better pee And others (reper) | Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen ad. A.T., 1898, 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings,’ etc. Pp. 25). This conclusion is rendered probable also 
A more exact ‘alusization of the Reape distinction . by the circumstance that the later Jewish authors, h 

when they composed a work, chose by preference ie 
_ the ancient sacred heen narrative as their 
model. Now, Origen (ap. Euseb. HE. vi. 25. 2) 
has preserved for us the original name in ques- 
tion, but, as E. Schiirer, in the latest edition of his — 
great work on the History of the Jewish People 
(3rd ed., 1898, p. 141), has to cons this name 
presents ‘a hitherto unsolved enigma.’ 

The passage in Origen occurs at the end of his 
enumeration of the O.T. writings, and reads thus: 


nce, that nee en 


he writer. j is telling ‘of ie mae cd chan a 
ith. In the first clause he speaks of some of 
-faith’s triumphant rewards: omen received 
their dead raised to life again.’ From that he 
"passes suddenly to the absolute contrast in the 
_ experience of others, who passed on to the ‘ better 
_ resurrection’ by the dolorous way of a death of 
torture. This great contrast is expressed by the 
‘use of dAdos. But in the third clause he is speak-_ 


ing still of the martyrs of the faith, of those who 
belong to the brotherhood of the sorrowful way ; 
and he distinguishes them from their persecuted 
brethren previously mentioned, by the use of 
repos. 


To sum up, then, it appears that the N.T. 
writers do not use érepos and &\Xos as ‘ practically 
equivalent.’ The original distinction between the 
two words has not yet been lost. The rendering 
of erepov ebayyéduov 6 odx éorw addXo by ‘another 
gospel which is not a different gospel,’ is thoroughly 
justified by the analogy of N.T. usage, in cases 
where the two adjectives are contrasted. And if 
this rendering is the ‘more vigorous and more 
characteristic of Paul’s habit,’ as Professor Ramsay 
believes, there seem to be no adequate grounds 


for regarding it as ‘less probable’ than that which | 


is suggested in the margin of the American 


Revision. Joun C. LAMBERT. 


Fenwick, Ayrshire. 
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She Original Mame of tbe Girst 
Book of Waccabees. 


ew 0€ rovtwy (Ze. the books that belong to 
the O.T. canon) éori ra MaxxaBaixa dep emuyé- 
ypamtat LapBHO Ealp|BavareA. It would appear at 
first, indeed, as if we had here the title belonging 
to the whole Maccabzean history (ra MaxkxaBuixd), 
and not merely that of the First Book of Maccabees 
(so B. Niese in Hermes, xxxv., 1900, p. 269, note). 
But when we consider that 1 Mac treats of the 
Maccabzean history from the accession of An- 


’ tiochus 1v. (Epiphanes) down to the beginning of 


the reign of John Hyrcanus, ze. the period from 
175 tO 135-34 B.C., whereas 2 Mac includes 
only a small segment of this, merely fifteen years 
(176-161), it is readily intelligible how 
could briefly designate the First Book 
title 7a” MaxxaBaixcd. The enigmatical 
ca(p)BavaéX is therefore to be taken 
Hebrew title merely of 1 Mac, as has 
been generally done. 

Of attempts at explanation there has been for 
long no want. These may be briefly enumerated 
as follows :— : 

r. An interpretation in every respect untenable 


Origen 
by the 
rap BnP 
as the 
indeed 


is that of Geiger (Urschrift, p. 205), which makes 


Tuat the First Book of Maccabees was originally | 


written in Hebrew and not in Greek, in which it 
has come down to us, is expressly stated by 
‘Jerome, who had still the book before him in 
its original form (ed. Vallarsi, t. 
‘Machabeeorum primum librum Hebraicum re- 
peri’). By ‘Hebrew’ he means here the ancient 
Hebrew, or, more correctly perhaps, a Renaissance 
form of it, and not Aramaic, as is quite plain from 


one 4501: | 


the titke=‘Obstinacy of those who offer Opposi- 
tion to God’ (Heb. 5 ‘2324p nap). 

2. The same character belongs to the interpre- 
tation ‘Sceptre (ze. rule) of those who offer 
opposition to God’ (Heb. 5x a0 pra); so 
Junius, Huétius (Demonstrat. evang. p. 526, mak- 
ing the reference to be to the rule of the Syrian 
kings, who are spoken of as rebels against God 
because they oppressed the Jews), Herzfeld (Gesch. 
d. Volkes Israel, ii. p. 457). But if this were the 
meaning, we should have expected to find in the 
Greek a form cap(7r. 
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3. Others explain as ‘Sceptre (see No. 2) of 
the prince of the sons of God’ (Heb. y aw 


by 93), by which is supposed to be meant the 


reign of the Maccabee Simon ; so Bochart, Bud- 
deus, H. Ewald (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, w.; 1864, 
p. 604, note), and others. But this interpretation 
is possible only if one agrees with Ewald in 
regarding the chapters (1 3-16), which treat of 
Simon as the main portion of the book, and views 
all that precedes as simply an introduction to this, 
which Grimm (Kuragef. exeget. Hdbuch. 2. d. Apokr. 
d. A.T. iii., 1853, p. xvil) quite rightly pronounces 
to be ‘an untenable position.’ 

4. What has been for long a favourite explana- 
tion is ‘History of the prince (07 princes) of the 
sons of God’ (Heb. by 192 Lor nv] AY naw; so 
€.£. Michaelis, J. G. Eichhorn (Zind/ect. in die apokr. 
Schriften @. A.T., 1795, P» 221 f.), L. Berthold 
(Histor.-Krit. Einlett, in simtliche kanon. u. apokr. 
Schriften d. A. und N. Test., 1813, ili. p. 1046 f); 
Grimm (of. ci¢.). But apart from the circumstance 
that 1 Mac treats not of one (see No. 3) but of 
four Maccabzean princes, the pure Syriac naw, 
which is found neither in Hebrew nor in Aramaic, 
is quite impossible in the Hebrew title of the 


book. naw is properly ‘generation,’ ‘family,’ 
and would answer to such a Heb. term as nindin 
(S. I. Curtiss, Zhe name Machabee, 1876, p. 30), 
and could only in a wider sense signify ‘history.’ 

5. Wernsdorf (Commentatio de fide libb. Maccab., 
1747, P- 173) interprets the title by ‘ princeps 
templi, princeps fillorum Dei’ (‘prince of the 


temple, prince of the sons of God,’ Heb. (!) n'a "wy | 


Sy ya ny, Ze. ‘pontifex maximus et dux populi 
Judaici,’ cf. r Mac 13° 14*7). See on No. 4. 
6. J. Derenbourg (Zssaz sur Phist. et la géogr. 


| p..142), Kautzsch’ (of. “cl. “p25. notesa) nee 


de la Palestine, 1867, p. 450 ff.) sees in capByO a | 
corruption of cadapf70, and accordingly interprets _ 


the mysterious words to mean ‘Book of the . f ieee ee : 
family of the prince of the sons of God’ (Heb. | va a ie : tees . ( oe 
; : : _ lation of 1 Mac, namely, 98Xy3D (corrupted from 

2559 1Y Ma TDD), suggesting that Mattathia are z é 
os pee eos D), SugE 8 5 Ne Sxxv2D), which goes to support the form without 


have borne the title ‘prince of the sons of God,’ 
inasmuch as he was the head of the faithful 
Jahweh worshippers who set themselves to oppose 
the aims of the Dwr (‘ungodly ’). Possibly, he 
suggests further, — «A is an abbreviation of «Avwy = 
joy, ‘Most High,’ which was then a specially 
favourite designation of God (Geiger, Urschrift, p. 


| aa ft.4 cf. Ps 825% and Jos. Ant. xiv, Be 


_ by Senior Sachs (Revue des Etudes juives, t. XX 


malla =X py ay ?). ae 

7. Simply for the sake of completeness, we may 
mention finally the explanation, which is improb 
able to the extent’ of being impossible, propos 


a 


1893, p. 161 ff.), who holds the original title t 
have been Ssanp »21w (Aram. equivalent of Heb. 
‘> paw), and takes this to mean ‘the family of 
Sarabel’? or ‘the family of the Hasmonzans,’ — 
holding Savadel to be a synonym of Joiarib, thease 
name of the ancestor of the Maccabees (1 Mac 2? 
1429, Jos. Ant. xii. 8). 

The whole of the above explanations start from 
the reading o. capBavaeh or capBave ed. The 
latter is the form offered by Robertus Stephanus 
in his great edition of Eusebius (Paris, 1 544), and — 
which was then adopted, further, in the edi- 
tions of Henricus Valesius (Paris, 1659, followed 
by ed. Chr. Gerlach and S. Beckenstein, Mainz, 
1672), as well as by E. Zimmermann (in the 
Corpus Patrum Grecorum, t. i., 1822) and others ; 
Zimmermann gives oapBavaiéA in the footnotes 
as a variant. Besides this, there are found 
the forms BacovaijdA (in Cod. O=Venetus, No. 
338, of the tenth century, and thence in H. 
Laemmer’s (1862) ed. of Eusebius’ AL£.); 
caaveéd (in Cod. A= Regius, bibl. Paris., No. 1436, 
of the thirteenth century); and caBavaed (so the 
other witnesses for the text). Of these last three 
forms, the first, notwithstanding its support by the 
oldest and best codex, has evidently arisen simply 
through corruption from the reading caavajr = 
caPavacéX. Hence in seeking to explain the title, 
we have to take account only of the forms capBave 
[or a] é\ and caBave [or ax] <A. Schiirer (ap. cz. 


Schmidt (in ZATW, xvii, 1897, p. 19 f.), and 
others prefer the best attested (by the MSS) form 
o. caBav. (without the p), and Schmidt cites in 


p. But in the matter of proper names tradition 
has its own fashions, and it happens only too 
frequently that a poorly attested form is nearer to 
the truth than one that has the strongest support. 
As to the 5x ‘ya’, ‘of the sons of God,’ (a genitive, 
if we read cafav.) of Schmidt (op. cit. p. 20), 
nothing can be made of it so long as the pre- 


| 


‘thus indicates precisely the contents of the work. 

The abbreviated form in which “8D is written is 

nothing strange, in view of other much older 

| ee seated ne) : abbreviations in Hebrew, nor is it at all remark- 

only form with which anything can be accom- | able that the sign of abbreviation should have 
plished is gapBav., as by far the majority of in- dropped out (cf., on this point, eg. F. Perles, | 7 

terpreters have rightly felt. How little importance | 4nafekten sur Text-hritik a. A. Te 186%. pat ee 

Schiirer himself, for instance, attaches to the | In support of the reproduction of ‘Ayzz by an e 

absence of the p in the best attested form, is | sound (y), we can adduce the circumstance that in ; 

_ shown by the fact that, in spite of the testimony Assyro-Babylonian an e (for the most part a long 

_ of the MSS, he does not hesitate to compare the one) answers almost uniformly to a Heb. ‘Ayin 

word with capauéd of r Mac 14”, The reading (ch. ee. Heb. Baal (Sya] and Assyr. Bé/, ByAos 
_gapBay. must then be taken as the basis of our Bel, * Kone ie ra nae 4 
explanation, and this form can be nothing else | 0°53 4D. apaar ["y], and ASsyt Cot) ea 
than the transcription of the Hebrew bs ‘2 Tb, that it is still the custom with the Jews, in tran- 


Ae ; P ; » | scribing foreign words into Hebrew, to express 

ig a. designation of the Jews as God's chosen | 22,¢ bY ‘dyin. A close relation thus subsists 

; 1 : Be tie ts between “Ayzz and e. But what tells especially in 

ee and the abovercited (é)rapaper, | 6, our of the:correcthess of dur explanation of the 

eee Berocnony fn are ten name in question, is this, that the title of 1 Mac 
. . ) « ? ? 


: : é thus ranges itself best, alike as to form and con- 
Pp. 523 ff. |, is probably still best taken, with Werns- tents, alongside the designations of the canonical 


dorf, as 28 DY I, ‘and prince of the people of books, such as ‘Book of Joshua,’ ‘Book of the 
God’ [striking out the preceding év, and under- | Judges,’ ‘Book of the Kings,’ which are derived 
standing the whole as a title of Simon)). in like manner from the contents of the particular 
The principal difficulty is presented by the first | books. It was, in fact, quite the habit of the Jews 
word, which has been unanimously handed down | to express the names of the Sacred Writings— 
as oapPy. It needs no further discussion ‘to | with the exception of the Prophetical—according 
show that none of the explanations of this word | to their contents, by means of 5p (cf. L, Blau, 
hitherto proposed can be regarded as satisfactory. | 7,,, Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, 1894, p. 
I myself venture to propose the following explana- 31 f.). 
tion, namely, that the questionable word is the 
transcription of a Heb. mya5np, ze. nyaox 'D= Marburg. 
MyaIs 15D, where simply the abbreviating mark in 
"Dd was overlooked. The original name of the 


First Book of Maccabees will thus have been 
‘BooK OF THE FOUR PRINCES OF THE SONS OF The Bate of Be Cafmud. 


Gop’ (Heb. 5x 123 y nya 7Bd, sépher ’arba ‘ath | To the joint communication of Messrs. Bacher 
saré béné’él), The allusion is to Judas, Jonathan, | and Noldeke on this subject (in the ExPosirory 
Simon, and John Hyrcanus 1., the first four of | Times for August) I beg to offer the following 
the Maccabzean princes. These alone of all the reply : iy 
_Maccabees bore the title ‘ prince’ (1), for the son 1. The correct date of the writing of the Talmud 
and successor of John MHyrcanus 1. namely, was not discovered by me, but ee i ae ae 
% ey 1 j of, 4 
Aristobulus 1. (105-104 B.c.), already assumed the ae his note on Baba AMezia, 334, w oe af nee 
title ‘king’ (350), which the rulers of the Macca- | 0%” seerations DERM oes phy ee 


; Rashi was born 1040 A.D., and by ‘ous genera- 
bean house henceforward continued to bear. As | tions’ cannot possibly mean those who lived 500 
a matter of fact, 1 Mac treats of events from 


‘ess : years before his time; 150-200 years is the 
the beginnings of the Maccabee revolt till the | jtmost length of time which the words will bear. 
accession of John Hyrcanus 1. The author dis- | his gives the date 840-890 a.D., which agrees 
pensed with carrying his account of the latter | with d priori and internal evidence. In the later 
farther, which he could all the more readily do, | editions of Rashi’s commentary for ‘our genera- 
seeing that a special historical work dealing with | tions’ the editors substitute ‘Za‘er generations.’ 
the reign of Hyrcanus had already appeared. This | But the editor of the Livorno collection of Re- 
is cited in 1 Mac 16% as ‘the book of the days | s4onsq@ is indignant with them for doing this. 
of his high priesthood’ (BiBAtov jyépwv apxvepo- | Frence I can be no more accused than Rashi of 
ovvas aro’, #.e. in Hebrew ‘3? oot [37] 5D, | wishing to deprive Professor Bacher of the Tal- 
cf. 1 K 1419-29, etc.). The Hebrew title of 1 Mac | mud. 


capB70 is not equally explained, for a half 

planation is in this instance no explanation, and 

is barely conceivable that the Maccabees should 
designated by the title ‘sons of God.’ The 


R. KRAETZSCHMAR. 


———_—i 


_ 9, The merit of having discovered the import- 

ance of the word Aharag for dating the Talmud 
belongs to Max v. Berchem. In his treatise on 
La propritte territoriale, 1886, he ,observes 


(p. 20) that the employment of this word for | 


‘territorial impost’ should be traced to the age 


of Omar 1.; that it must be admitted that the | 


Talmudic word is borrowed from the Arabic 
vocabulary (p. 21); and he offers a reason (2d/d.) 
why the zezv word was applied (by the Jews) more 
specially to the capitation tax. But to whom the 


merit of first deriving the Talmudic cherag from — 


the Arabic kharag belongs cannot be easily ascer- 
tained; for Jewish scholars of mark are almost 
agreed about it. 
accepted by Griitz (iv. 276, 2nd ed., 1866), who 
spells the ‘Talmudic word charag’; it is given 


positively by Fischer in his edition of Buxtorf 


(1869); by Levy in his New-Hebrew dictionary 
(1879), without dissent on Fleischer’s part ; and 
by Kohut in his Avwch (1891). Frankel, in his 
Aramaic Words in Arabic (1886, p. 283), perhaps 


This etymology was evidently | 


: . i eee rare ie 
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following a hint of Fischer, thought the word was — 
Persian, and had come through Aramaic into | 


Arabic ; but his opinion was based on a spurious 
line, which, besides, was wrongly interpreted ; 
for that line must mean, ‘we, after ousting Kisra 
and the Jewish tribes, have to pay the kharag.’ 
Instead, therefore, of implying that the word was 
Persian, it confirms the theory of Mawerdi and 
y. Berchem that it was given the sense of ‘impost’ 
by Omar. Sammter derives the word from the 
Greek yopyyia; but I have already been ridiculed 
sufficiently for referring to his decidedly useful 
work. 

That the Jews themselves identified their word 
with the name of the Mohammedan tax is shown 


by their pointing it 8373 in the Targum (Lam 1!). | 


Noldeke’s objection to the transliteration of the 
Arabic G by the Aramaic G is shown to be ground- 


less by the fact that the equivalent Gzzyah is | 


transliterated G’ sitha by Dionysius of Tell-Mahré 
(ed. Chabot, p. 162, 10, etc.), whose date is as 
early as we require (see Noldeke’s note ap. Frankel, 
p- 284). 

Mawerdi’s view of the meaning and history of 
the Arabic word is confirmed by a book to which 


‘vy. Berchem had not access, the work .on the | 


Kharag by the Kadi Abu Yusuf (0d. 798 a.p.; 
Cairo, 1302 A.H.). On page 72, 8, he uses the 
word in its older sense of ‘earning’ or ‘acquisi- 
tion’: ‘if a man turn Moslem after the completion 
of the year, the gzzyah has already become due 
from him and become a kharag (“ acquisition”) of 
the whole Moslem community.’ He also uses 
the word as the equivalent of gzzyahk on page 76, 3. 

Further, as v. Berchem points out, the word has 
so obvious an etymology in Arabic that all the 


Tr is certainly not Professor K6nig’s fault (see last 


| between Arabic and Aramaic is referred to). It is 


- €ground-tax,’ ‘tax,’.can easily be grou} 
_deke can find no trace of the word 1 
and if it had been a Persian word adop 


Israelites down to the time of Joshua spoke a 


senses, ‘juice,’ ‘produce,’ ‘earnin 


Omar, the Arabic etymologers would assuredly 
have recorded the fact. ~ | " 
Although a contribution from Noldeke to this 
controversy can only be welcomed, I fear that the — 
value of his communication to Professor Bacher ~ 
lies chiefly in its confirming the statement of 
y. Berchem, that no Persian etymology can be ~ 
assigned the word. Perhaps it should be added 
that a poet excerpted by Hamdani ap. Miller, 
Burgen und Schlosser (SBWA, xciv. 403, 8-10), — 
puts the word repeatedly in the mouth of a pre- 
Islamic chieftain ; but I do not think Néldeke will 
argue thence that it is ancient. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


Oxford. 
The Earliest Banguage of the 
‘Isracfites. 


month’s issue, p. 45) that I contended in _my 
Anc. Heb. Trad. (p. xiv and oft.) that ‘the 


dialect of Arabic.’ But this is the uniform dzblical 
view of the matter (see chap. vi. of my book, 
where also the originally much closer affinity 


in this way that we must explain, for instance, how 
Moses still pronounced the new name of God not 
as the Canaanitish Yzzye, but as the pure Arabic 
Yahve. We may assume, I suppose, that he meant 
to be understood by the mass of the people. 

I am glad to see that recently Professor Guthe 
(Gesch. des Volkes Israel, Freiburg, 1899, p. 9) 
also maintains a similar view, although he under- 
rates the change of language (Sprachwechsel) when 
he sees in this not much more than an exchange 
between dialects whose points of difference were 
quite trivial. All the same this is a decided swing 
in the direction of my view, and I am convinced 
that the time will yet come when it will be 
considered nothing short of monstrous to hold 
that the Israelites prior to Joshua’s conquest of 
Canaan already spoke Canaanitish. When that 
result is reached, it likewise will not be Professor 
Konig’s fault nor his merit either. 


Fritz HomMMEL. 
Munich. 
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(Motes of Recent Exposition. 


PRoFEssOR Marcouioutn’s address at the recent 
Church Congtess appears to have had a disturbing 
effect upon some men’s minds. He seems to 
have conveyed to them the impression that there 
were two classes of scholars occupied at present 
in the study of the Old Testament: the one, 
headed by himself and Dr. Wace (to quote a Pilot 
reviewer), the guardians of traditional beliefs; the 
other, certain revolutionary critics who had ceased 
‘to believe the Bible.’ 


This impression was apparently conveyed to the 
mind, among others, of the reviewer in the Pilot 
of the third volume of the Dictionary of the Bible. 
That volume convinces him that the impression 
is a mistake. There are not two classes of Old 
Testament scholars, there is only one. ‘ Professor 
Margoliouth writes the admirable article on the 
“Language of the Old Testament” in this 
Dictionary, and adopts as his own the precise 
methods, so far as one can discover, which his 
name is being used in “orthodox” circles to 
discredit.’ So between Old Testament 
scholar and another ‘the difference is only a 
difference of degree and as to details.’ And this 
reviewer thinks that ‘a frank admission on the 


one 


part of scholars like Dr. Wace and Professor 

Margoliouth and Professor Sayce that their 

methods and conclusions are widely divergent 

from the methods and conclusions of Protestant 
VoL. XII.—3. 


orthodox interpretation of half a century ago is 
imperatively called for, if the public is not to be 
misled.’ : 

The ordinary layman, says this candid reviewer, 
‘does not care two straws whether Professor 
Margoliouth is right or wrong about the Hebrew 
of Ecclesiasticus, or whether Mr. MHarford- 
Battersby has or has not sufficient evidence for 
his elaborate analysis of the books of Leviticus. 
and Numbers.’ But there are two things he does. 
care for; whether there is real disagreement 
among critics as to the /egitimacy of the methods 
of analysis being applied to the Old Testament, 
and whether those who adopt such methods can 
consistently claim inspiration in any unique sense 
whatever for the literature of the Older Covenant. 


The first question he himself answers and in a 
The other 
he finds some answer for in the Dictionary of the 
Bible. 
‘Old Testament,’ and he quotes from Dr. Stanton’s 
article ‘Messiah.’ And he says, ‘The articles in 
Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary on Old Testament sub- 
jects will show to any candid reader that the 


word. There is no real disagreement. 


He quotes from Dr. Curtis’s article on the 


suspicion that there is no proper and unique in- 
spiration in the Old Testament is ill-founded so 
far as the personal convictions of the writers are 


concerned.’ ‘That,’ he adds, ‘is a great step to 
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have made. It is one of the chief benefits which 
the publication of this great work has conferred 
upon the Christian public.’ But more than that 
is needed. And he warns our Old Testament 
scholars that they cannot expect their methods to 
be favourably received among devout Christian 
people unless they explain distinctly and without 
reserve wherein ¢heir view of the Old Testament 


literature differs in principle from that of scholars 


who are purely naturalistic. 


_ The review appears in the Pilot of 27th October. 
In the very next number the request is granted by 
Dr. Driver. Dr. Driver refers the reviewer to his 
Sermons on Subjects connected with the Old Testa- 
ment, There, he says, he has more than once 
expressed what he intended to be regarded as his 
belief in the ‘unique’ inspiration of the Old 
Testament. He quotes from the sermon on ‘The 
Voice of God in the Old Testament,’ where, after 
‘remarking on the manner in which the Divine and 
human elements are blended, in different degrees, 
in Scripture, he has said: ‘But viewed generally, 
the human element, whether it be present in a 
larger or smaller proportion, is interpenetrated 
and suffused by an element higher than itself; it 
is illumined, elevated, and refined by a peculiar 
and unique operation of the Spirit of God,’ 


Thus in this sermon, as well as in another aaien 
he also quotes, Dr. Driver has used the very word 
‘unique’ and applied it in the very way desider- 
ated by the Pz/ot reviewer. Nor is this all. He 
has said that apart from the special illumina- 
the teachers who 
originated or sustained the principles of its faith, 


tion vouchsafed to great 
there is no ground to suppose that the religious 
history of Israel would have differed materially 
from that of the kindred nations by which it was 
surrounded. And he refers to others—Sanday, 
Ottley, Ryle—who have written as he has written, 


‘distinctly and without reserve.’ 


In his book, Christ, the Truth, published by 
Macmillan and elsewhere noticed, Professor 


Medley explains the phrase which St. 

for expressing faith in the Personal Christ. 
phrase is muorevew «is Xpiordv. It literally means 
‘to trust towards Christ.’ But, says Mr. Medley, | 
the English is scarcely sufficient here, and he — 
‘indulges in a brief word of grammatical analysis.’ 


He tracks the great word murevew to its root, 
x6, a form most clearly akin to our own word 
faith and the Latin fides. And so he finds that its 
essential meaning is trust, reliance, 7¢pose. It is the 
perfect rest of a human spirit in the spirit of another. 


Then he turns to the preposition eis. And he 
says that ‘if there is anything entirely certain in 
the interpretation of Greek words, it is that this 
preposition eis, in all its variety of usage, always 
and without exception carries with it at its centre 
Thus this 
phrase is a combination of two conceptions that 


the conception of motion forwards.’ 


are antithetic and even logically contradictory 
to one another. The one implies rest, the other 
motion. But it is just this combination that 
For 
it is rest or repose, absolute and unfaltering, in 


Christ ; and yet, while it rests, it 1s ever vitally 


carries the complete idea of faith in Christ. 


moving forwards and upwards. 


The two conceptions may be contradictory in 
logic, but they are familiar in life. This is the 
analysis of all true friendship. An absolute trust, 
abiding alone, is but a stagnant, dead, inert thing 
—a stone securely built into a wall. On the other 
hand, an ever-continuous movement, cut off from 
repose, is a vain, empty restlessness. Neither of 
these is life. But combine the two: make the 
Person in whom the trust is reposed worthy 
enough, and then perfect rest joined with un- 


limited progress make fellowship perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing. 


Of the books of the month the most important 
theologically, is one published by Mesa 
Longmans, and entitled Priesthood and Sacrifice 
(8vo, pp. xix, 174, 7s. 6d.). It is also of most 


s | quote he “falE tI! oP the fost 


numbered fifteen. Five were High Chant 


Toey did 
taught by 


: tt cme Dr. ‘Sanday that called the Conference. 
He had found that ecclesiastical warfare was being 


- conducted with excessive and most unseemly 
bitterness. 


‘He believed it was partly due to 

Men did not know one- another. 
not know what was believed and 
More than that, he 
knew that ‘much of the keenness of controversy 
has at all times turned on the more or less latent 
suspicion that opponents were aiming at objects 


ignorance. 


one another. 


that were really immoral.’ ‘We draw conse- 
quences,’ 
for them that they would not draw for themselves; 


we press these consequences to the furthest 


are his words, ‘we draw consequences 


logical extreme of which they are capable; and 
then our indignation is roused by a picture that is 
more than half our own creation. The process is 
often quite honest, but none the less disastrous 
for the peace of the world.’ 

There are differences 
that possibly cannot be removed. But Dr. Sanday 
felt that ‘outside the irreducible minimum of real 
difference’ lay a whole region of uncertainty and 
suspicion. If men from both sides could be 
brought together, well, at least they might be led 
to entertain more respect for each other’s sincerity ; 
they might even be led to see that they were 
nearer to one another than they had dreamed. So 
When it was over, he 


There are real differences. 


he called the Conference. 
said, ‘The Conference has been of great interest to 
me, and it has also caused me some anxiety, but 
the result has far exceeded my expectations.’ 


The bitterness of modern ecclesiastical contro- 
versy turns upon the associations of what is called 
Sacerdotalism. Now Sacerdotalism involves two 
things: the existence of something to offer in 
sacrifice and the existence of special priests to 
offer it. The Conference therefore dealt with 


Different Conceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice, to 


their names—Father Puller of the Society of St, 
John the Evangelist, Dr. Moberly of Oxford, 
Canon Gore of. Westminster, ‘Canon “Scott 
Holland of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. C. G. Lang 
of Portsea. Five more were English Churchmen, 
but not High, their names are Archdeacon Wilson 


of Rochdale, Dr. Ryle of Cambridge, Canon E. 


‘R. Bernard of Salisbury, Dr. Sanday, and the 


Rev. wie Headlam.: Five were from outside 
the Church of England—Dr. Fairbairn of Oxford, 
Dr. Salmond: of Aberdeen, Dr. Davison of 
Birmingham, the Rev. Arnold) Thomas of 
Bristol, and Dr. Forsyth of Cambridge. Perhaps . 
Mr. Headlam would call himself a High Church- 
man. On Dr. Sanday’s invitation he took the 
place at the last moment of Dr. Moule of 


Cambridge, who could not be present. 


Before the Conference met, fifteen questions or 
groups of questions were sent to each member to 
answer in writing if he chose. These questions 
and answers are also printed in the volume, 
together: with Notes by Dr. Driver on the words 
for Sacrifice, for Priest, and for the Laying on of 
Hands. Three discussions took place; each 
member spoke for five minutes, and then the 
conversation became general. The subject of the 
first discussion was Sacrifice and Priesthood before 
the New Testament times ; 
fice and Priesthood in the New Testament ; 
of the third, the Mystical Body with its Priestly 
Organs. But freedom was given. The last sub- 
ject was sometimes found first and the first last, or 


of the second, Sacri- 
and 


anywhere in the middle. One man, however, had 
a definite scheme of doctrine in his mind, which 
he uttered in admirable order, and when he had 


uttered it he said no more. It was Father Puller. 


Father Puller always spoke first. If we follow 
his three speeches and neglect the rest for the 
moment, we shall obtain a fairly complete view of 
the High Church doctrine of Sacrifice and Priest- 


hood—in other words, of Sacerdotalism. 
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In his first speech Father Puller laid stress on 
the fact that the sacrifices of the Old Testament 
consisted of various acts. Some of these acts 
were done by the offerer and some by the priest. 
The offerer brought the victim, laid his hands on 
it so as to constitute it in some sense his repre- 
sentative, and killed it. Then—but not till then, 
not till the death had taken place—did the priest’s 
part commence. ‘The priest caught the blood 


as it flowed from the victim, and sprinkled it on’ 


the altar. 
parts as were to be burned, according to the nature 
of the sacrifice. The feast followed, in which if it 
was a whole burnt-offering, nothing could be eaten 
but the accompanying meal-offering, which was 
eaten by the priest alone. Ifit was a peace-offering, 
the priest had his share, and the offerer and his 
family had their share. That was Father Puller’s 
firstspeech. At the end of it, and in a sentence, he 
said that in like manner our Lord’s priestly action de- 
gins after His death and goes on in the life of glory. 


Then he burned the victim, or such 


In his second, ignoring all that the rest had 
said, Father Puller started from the point he had 
reached in the first. Our Lord’s priesthood began 
when He ascended on high. He thought that 
that was the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; and he thought he could quote Dr. A. 
B. Davidson’s ‘remarkable commentary’ on that 
Epistle in his favour. He said, ‘Thus it would 
appear that, when our Lord entered the heavenly 
sanctuary and was about to present Himself to 
the Father, He became a High Priest, and in 
some mysterious way He fulfilled what the High 
Priest did on the Day of Atonement, when He 
went within the veil and offered the blood.’ Asa 
Priest in heaven, then, Jesus offers, is always 
offering, His own blood. And not His blood 
only; but as the priest laid the victim on the 
altar, our Lord is continually ‘presenting His 
Holy Body as a sacrifice.’ Father Puller finds 
evidence for this in the Book of Revelation. 
There it is said that St. John saw ‘in the midst of 
the throne and of the four living creatures, and 
in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing as 


though it had been slain.’ That Lamb, as though 
it had been slain, is the Lord’s own sacrificial 
Body. And it is ‘standing’ because it has 
resurrection life in it. Having passed through 
death, Jesus is now alive for evermore, and can 
offer Himself a living sacrifice continually. 


In the third discussion Father Puller began 
with that. Our Lord isa Priest for ever in heaven. 
He has also a sacrifice to offer for ever, His own 
body and His own blood. But that same sacrifice 
is also offered on earth, in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Father Puller omits a link here, which, 
however, Dr. Moberly or Canon Gore will endeavour 
to supply. He omits to show the connexion between 
the offering of Christ’s body and blood in heaven, 
and the offering that takes place in the Supper. 
He only proceeds to say that the language used 
by our Lord in instituting the Supper is sacrificial 
language. He says that every detail is sacrificial. 
For the 
meal-offerings at sacrifices consisted of fine flour, 
and the drink-offerings consisted of wine. He 
says our Lord blessed and consecrated these 
sacrificial things, and when He had consecrated 
them He identified them with His own body and 
blood, saying, ‘This is My body; this is My 
blood.’ Further, he says that when our Lord 
spoke of inaugurating a new covenant—‘ This is 
the new covenant in My blood’—He was using 
sacrificial language, for covenants were made and 
ratified by sacrifice, And the very word ‘ memorial’ 
(dévdpvyors) is sacrificial, being used in the Septua- 
gint at Lv 247 of that part of the offering which 
was burnt on the altar. And he concludes that 
thus ‘the holy Eucharist was instituted by our 
Lord as a sacrifice, the earthly counterpart of the 
sacrificial oblation which is being carried on in 
the heavenly tabernacle.’ 


The bread and wine are sacrificial. 


That is Father Puller’s scheme of sacrificial 
doctrine. Let us repeat its points. Christ be- 
came a Priest only when He entered within the 
veil. His offering is a perpetual one, for He is 
alive for evermore. It consists of His own blood 


; 
; 
: 
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and His own body. It has a counterpart on 
earth, the holy Eucharist. In it also a perpetual 
offering is made—made, that is to say, as often as 
the Eucharist is properly celebrated. And the 
offering made in the Eucharist is the same as the 
_ Offering that is made in Beageeasrs body 
and Christ's blood. 


Father Puller, we have said, omits in his 
speeches the link of connexion between the offer- 
ing in heaven and the offering on earth. He 
supplies it to some extent in his written answers. 
He says that ‘Christ exercises His Priesthood in 
heaven in His own Person; He exercises it on 
earth in and through His Church.’ Again he 
says, ‘Our Lord perpetuates His sacrifice in the 
heavenly tabernacle, “ appearing openly before the 
face of God on our behalf” in His glorified Body 
as the Lamb without spot, and cleansing “the 
heavenly things” with the “‘ better sacrifices,” that 
is, with the incorruptible ‘‘Blood of sprinkling.” 
And the matter of the Church’s sacrifice is also 
primarily Christ’s body and blood. It follows that 
the sacrifice which the Church offers is identical 
with the heavenly Sacrifice which Christ offers. In 
other words, Christ’s sacrifice is perpetuated not only 
in heaven above, but also in His Church below.’ 


It may be felt that Father Puller’s phrase, ‘It 
follows,’ makes a leap in the dark. Why, we may 
ask, must Christ’s offering in heaven be made by 
the Church on earth? Why does it follow? Dr. 
Moberly supplies an answer. He says, ‘ Because 
what Christ is, the Church is; because the 
Church is the body, whose breath is the spirit, 
of Christ ; because the Church is Christ.’ And 
Canon Gore also answers, though not quite so 
definitely, ‘The Church is the Body of Christ. 
Christ lives, as quickening Spirit, in this body, in 
order that the priesthood and sacrifice of man 
may be realized in the Church.’ 


Well, if the Church on earth sacrifices, it is 
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When we seek to understand what the offering © 
is, we find a little obscurity and perhaps some 
difference of opinion. Father Puller says, dis- 
tinctly enough so far, that it is the same offering 
as Christ makes in heaven, His own body and 
blood. What that involves, however, it is im- 
possible with confidence to say. Does it, on the 
one hand, involve transubstantiation? And, on 
the other hand, does it involve propitiation ? 
Perhaps with Father Puller it involves both. 


And for a moment Dr. Moberly seems to go 
even further. For it is to be understood here 
that the whole conception of Christ’s sacrifice 
being perpetuated in glory comes from the writ- 
ings of the late Dr. Milligan of Aberdeen. Now 
on this point what Dr. Milligan says is that ‘the 
Church does on earth what Christ does in heaven 
according to her capabilities and opportunities,’ and 
again that ‘what Christ is or does the Church 
But Dr. Moberly 
drops the limitations which we have thrown into 
italics. 


must zz a measure be or do.’ 


He says that ‘Christ’s people are what 
He is,’ and even more strongly, ‘the Church is 
Christ.’ 


It is probable, however, that Dr. Moberly does 
not indorse the literal offering by Christ of His 
For he does not 
once refer to that idea, and when he speaks of 


body and blood in heaven. 


Christ’s sacrifice he refers to the sacrifice consum- 
mated on Calvary. If we understand him aright, 
he means to say that what Christ once did the 
Now, Christ offered 


Himself as a propitiatory sacrifice in perfect 


Church continues still to do. 


obedience to the Father’s will, or, as Dr. Moberly 
‘in perfect love, to consummate human 
So the sacrifice which the Church 
But 
Says Canon 


puts it, 
penitence.’ 
still offers is the sacrifice of a contrite heart. 
it needs an outward expression. 
Scott Holland, 
itself sacrificial until it has obtained an outward 


‘The inward motive is not in 


realization—until it can succeed in making an 


necessary, no doubt, that she have both Ao cts: 
5 ” 
to offer and priests to make the offering» ROMA Ee! } offering. The “Lo! I come to do Thy will 
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becomes sacrificial when it has completed its in- 
tention in the offering of the dody prepared for it. 
The will that is to be done is that He should have 
a body to present in sacrifice. And so it is that 
our own offerings of spiritual thanks and praises 
only gain the right to use sacrificial language 
through the sacrifice, present in their midst, of 
the body and blood. It is this that constitutes 
them, sacrifices.’ : 


That is not yet a definite statement of what the 
offering is. But it is the nearest we have. One 
thing is clear, it is an actual sacrificial offering, 
a victim external to the offerer. Whether it has 
propitiatory value, there is, perhaps, a difference 

Canon Gore says distinctly that it 
But Dr. Moberly speaks of the pro- 
pitiatory value of penitence. And though he 
guards himself by saying perfect penitence, we 
understand that he would allow the Church to 
possess perfect penitence through her perfect union 
to Christ. 


of opinion. 
has -not. 


Well, if the Church has an actual Victim to 
offer, she must have priests to offer it. Now it 
is unreservedly held by all these High Churchmen 
that the Church possesses a universal priesthood, 
and that every member of the Church is a proper 
priest. More than that, it is emphatically stated 
that no priest can come between a member of the 
Church and God. ‘The idea of a priest coming 
between me and Christ,’ says Canon Scott Holland, 
‘is inconceivable.’ So the official priests are 
simply, in Dr. Moberly’s phrase, ‘ministerial 
organs of the Church’s priesthood.’ It is the 
Church that sacrifices Christ’s body and blood. 
The act must be performed by certain members 
of the Church. But they have no right to be 
called priests that the other members do not 
have. They are simply the Church’s ministers 
or servants in the performance of this act. The 
point is that the whole Church, and therefore 
every member of the Church, is a veritable 
sacrificing priest. 
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_ And that leads to two questions. What is the 
Church? and How are the operating priests ap- 
pointed? Both questions are keenly pressed, 
especially by Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Salmond. 
Canon Gore is almost’ ready to admit that where 


the Spirit of Christ is (as witnessed by His fruits) 
there is the Church of Christ (We Spiritus ibi 
Licclesia). 
more than that. 


But Dr. Moberly demands something 
These are his words: ‘I do not 
think it would be right to say simp/iciter, or in the 


way of definition, upon earth, that where the Spirit 


of Christ is, there is the Church. In other words, 
I believe that, while the whole meaning of the 
Church is Spirit, there is, none the less, such a 


thing as:a ¢rue and proper outward organization 


of the Church; and that in the orderly continuity 
of that organization is the due historical expres- 
sion of the Spirit on earth.’ 


And in like manner he holds that, as there is 
a historical continuity belonging to the Church, 
according to this true and proper outward organiza- 
tion, so is there a historical continuity in respect 
They dis- 
charge only the priestly functions which belong to 


of the Church’s ministerial organs. 


the whole Church, and they must be authorized by 
But 
‘their authorization requires something more than 


a public and ministerial action of the body. 


a popular appointment, whose method might de- 
pend upon the unfettered fancy of the contem- 
porary body.’ .. Now, the right to represent the 
whole body belonged originally to the Twelve. 
By them it was passed, through the laying on of 
hands, to those whom they thought fittest. And. 
at the same time provision was made ‘for its 
authoritative devolution for ever. The words 
are Canon Moberly’s. We understand him to 
mean apostolical succession. 


i 


Such then, so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover and dispassionately set them down, are the 
essential points of what is known as Sacerdotalism. 
For the present it is enough. 


‘ By PRoressoR THE Rev. Georce G. Finpiay, B.A., HeapincLey CoLLEecE, LEEDS. 


Tuers is scarcely any subject in respect of which 
the difference between the earliest and the present 
Christian age is more signal than in regard to our 
Lord’s Second Advent. This difference may be 
explained—may be to some extent inevitable ; 
but it calls for serious inquiry. Where our 
religious temper, our prevalent mood of thought 
and feeling, is not that of the New Testament 
Church, the presumption is that we are wrong ; 
and we are bound to ‘try ourselves, whether we 
are in the faith’ in this particular respect. In a 
remarkable sermon of J. H. Newman’s, upon the 
Intermediate State, he touches on this point to 
the following effect: ‘We are used in this day to 
look upon death as the point of victory and 
triumph for the saints. . . . Still, it will be found, on 
the whole, that death is not ¢#e object put forward 
in Scripture for hope to rest upon, but the coming 
of Christ. Now, if the sacred writers uniformly 
hold out Christ’s coming, but we consider death 
as the close of all things, is it not plain that, in 
spite of our apparent agreement with them in formal 
statements of doctrine, there must be some hidden 
and undetected difference between them and 
ourselves, some unfounded notion on our part, 
some assumed premise, some lurking prejudice, 
some earthly temper, or some mere human prin- 
ciple? ... It is our Saviour’s usual custom, as well 
as His Apostles’, to insist on two events chiefly, 
His first coming and His second,—our regenera- 
tion and our resurrection,—throwing into the 
background the prospect of our death, as if it were 
but a line of distinction (however momentous a 
one), not of division, in the extended course of 
our purification.’ We should substitute for purz- 
fication in the last sentence the larger term redemp- 
tion ; but, with this qualification, we must admit 
that the above passage is a true representation of 
the doctrine of the New Testament, and makes a 
just reflexion upon the prevailing attitude of 
Christians toward the Last Things. Our thoughts 
respecting them are practically bounded by our 
own death; and our horizon is limited, to a 
greater degree than in any previous epoch of the 
Church, to the existing world. 
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AN ADDRESS ON THE SECOND COMING OF OUR LORD. 


There are reasons for this absorption in the 
present, not altogether blameworthy. Let me 
allude to one or two of these. The present world 
has become in our times vastly more interesting, 
in every legitimate sense, than it was even a few 
generations ago. Science has thrown, within the 
last half century, a dazzling and sudden flood of 
light upon the world of nature; and we are 
witnesses of an unveiling, beyond all precedent, of 
the presence and glory of God in the material 
universe. At the same time, the human world 
has been brought under our gaze—by travel and 
traffic, by history and literature—in its magnitude, 
its seething life and shifting colours, its tragic 
situations and passionate wants, with overwhelm- 
ing effect. ‘All the ends of the earth’ are crying 
to us at once; we are introduced to our fellow- 
men of every kindred and tongue and time, and 
have their acquaintance to make and our relations 
with them to adjust. The nearer horizon has 
been lighted up, and we find immensely more to 
be seen and studied in it than was previously con- 
ceived: can we wonder that the farther horizon 
has beeome to our preoccupied minds compara- 
tively dim, that ‘ other-worldliness’ is at a discount 
even in the Church, and that comparatively few 
of us ‘mind the things that are above, where 
Christ sits on the right hand of God,’ in the sense 
in which the first Christians, or even our Own 
grandfathers, were used to dor If God is in truth 
‘working all things after the counsel of His will,’ 
then He has determined the scientific and humani- 
tarian trend of the times; and it is in vain for 
those who are untouched by these interests to cry 
outagainst them. The human mind is limited and 
cannot be absorbed in many things at once, nor 
learn all its lessons at one sitting; and until this 
mass of fresh knowledge and sympathies has been 
mastered and our eyes have grown familiar with the 
new lights that are flashing upon us, it is likely that 
‘Present-day Religion’ will be in the ascendant. 

The Church appears, in this respect, to have 
reverted for a while to the dispensation of Moses, 
under which Israel was filled with the sense of 
God’s living presence amongst men and engaged 
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with the social and national duties of the hour, 
and the world beyond death receded into a 
shadowy distance, so that Egyptian thinkers were 
more interested in matters of eschatology than 
God’s own people. But this phase of Christian 
thought will pass. The old home-sickness will 
return, and we shall feel again that we are 
“strangers before God, and sojourners, and our 
days on the earth are as a shadow.’ Science and 
philanthropy, in their amplest unfoldings and their 
noblest occupations, must weary the human heart 
at last and toss it back upon God and the eternal. 
Only for a moment can the children of God seem 
to forget the Father’s house; only for the hour 
will the Bride of Christ, busy in preparing her 
wedding-robes, be oblivious of the Bridegroom’s 
coming. A richer earth gives promise and earnest 
of a grander heaven. 

What has been said is some excuse for the 
neglect into which ‘the promise of His coming’ 
has fallen ; it is only an excuse. This forgetfulness 
is a thing to be blamed, and to be corrected. The 
friends of Christ can never, surely, be indifferent 
to the hope so dear to Him and that so much 
occupied His last earthly thoughts. He spoke of 
Himself as the bridegroom going away for a little 
time, soon to return to claim His espoused ; as 
the princely heir journeying to the Imperial Court 
where He will receive the crown-rights due to 
Him, and leaving his bondmen meanwhile in 
charge, then to come home in triumph with 
dominions to bestow on His faithful servants, who 
will ‘enter into the joy of their Lord.’ With the 
“times and seasons’ of His arrival they must not 
meddle, but the coming itsel/—how much they 
will count upon that! A loyal Christian man 
should reproach himself if he lets any day pass 
without some wishful thought of his Lord’s return. 

Since the Apostolic age there has been an 
alternation of long periods of apathy respecting this 
matter with sudden crises of extreme excitement 
and alarm. And while at the present time the 
subject enters but little into the thoughts and 
aims of ordinary Christians, and scarcely forms 
part of their working faith, amongst limited circles 
of believers there is intense activity of mind upon 
the question, and a strained and almost feverish 
expectation of the Lord’s near coming. From 
these circles there proceed bold calculations in 
prophetic chronology and sensational announce- 


ments, repeatedly falsified by the event. I am 
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old enough to remember the prognostications 
made about the time of the Crimean War by Dr. 
Cumming,—a Scottish divine of some learning and — 
of very impressive eloquence,—and the immense 
vogue which for years they enjoyed, only to be 
thrown into the limbo of futile millenarian specu- 
lations. These endeavours, renewed with strange 
persistence, have served at least one purpose, to 
verify the solemn words of Jesus, ‘It is not for 
you to know times or seasons, which the Father 
hath appointed in His own right’: words by which, 
as St. Augustine said, ‘Omnes calculantium digitos 
resolvit’—‘ He puts down the fingers of all that 
count the times.’ 

These errors naturally excite a reaction in sober 
minds; they tend to aggravate, while they serve 
to excuse, the popular indifference. Many have 
come to look on the Second Advent as a theme 
for dreamers and fanatics, as a subject likely to 
turn the brain, and on which it is hardly possible 
to hold a sound and balanced judgment. Now, 
neither of the above states of mind is satisfactory : 
certainly not the first, the condition of practical 
unbelief, which ignores and dismisses from 
thought ‘that blessed hope’; nor the second, in 
which it becomes matter of presumption, that goes 
beyond the rule of Scripture, while it divides the 
Church and diverts earnest Christians from the 
daily work of faith and love. It is right and need- 
ful for us to think much of the Lord’s return; it 
is possible to think soberly about it, and accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith. 

The two Syrian words, Maran athd, at the end 
of St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, give a 
characteristic expression to the love of His appear- 
ing felt by the people of Christ in the first ages. 
The sentence is properly retained untranslated, for 
it was as foreign to the ears of the original Greek 
readers as now to our own. It isin the Aramaic 
(Syrian) dialect, the mother tongue of Jesus and 
the primitive Church at Jerusalem, and was trans- 
mitted by them, like 4éda and Amen, to their 
Gentile brethren. In the margin of the Revised 
Version the two words are rendered, ‘Our Lord 
(Mar-an) cometh (atha)’; other scholars read it, 
‘Our Lord, O come!’! In the former case, they 


1 For a full philological discussion of Maran atha, see 
Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen, pp. 12, 
174; and for a synopsis of its interpretation, Meyer’s Com- 
mentar® (Heinrici) ; also Edwards’ and Ellicott’s Comment- 
aries, and the Exxpositor’s Greek Testament. 
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are matched by the saying of Paul to the Philip- 
-pians, ‘The Lord is at hand,’ and by the words of 
_ this epistle relating to the Last Supper, ‘Ye pro- 
claim the Lord’s death, ¢// He come’; on the 
latter view, they are identical with the closing 
prayer and sigh of the Apocalypse, and of all 
Scripture, ‘Come, Lord Jesus!’ Some think, not 
without probability, that AZaran athdé served asa 
kind of token, or secret password, amongst the 
first Christians, who were often scattered by per- 
secution and met under cover of night, and who 
would need some signal by which to recognize 
each other. In the Eucharistic Prayer of the 
Didaché (10%) it stands as a closing liturgical 
formula—Maran atha, Amen—apparently in the 
@censevof rt Co 12? (‘till He come’!); comp. 
Rev 2270, 

St. Paul applies this solemn and mystic phrase, 
in his concluding salutation to the Corinthians, to 
seal the warning which he has just uttered to cold 
and false hearts within the Church: ‘If any loves 
not the Lord, let him be anathema!—JZaran 
atha/’ as much as to say, ‘The Judge is at’ the 
door, He who knows all hearts, and from whom 
feigned love will receive its exposure and righteous 
doom. So this Apostolic token is a sign at once 
of hope and dread, the brightest hope and the 
darkest fear that the human mind can entertain. 
It accompanies the Church’s pilgrimage like the 
pillar of cloud and fire attending the march of the 
Israelites, which guided and cheered God’s people, 
while it shot dismay into the ranks of their 
pursuers. 


There are two reflexions brought home to us 
by this watchword, upon which it may be worth 
our while to dwell: First, the certainty and actuality 
of the event; secondly, the complete uncertainty of 
its date. 

1. ‘The day of the Lord will come.” This is 
the most sure and glorious of our unfulfilled anti- 
cipations. The whole New Testament rings with 
its announcement. It stands in the forefront of 
all the ancient creeds: ‘He shall come again 
with glory, to judge both the quick and the dead.’ 
It is the burden of the prophecies of Jesus. He 
is pledged to a definite and visible return to this 
earth, in language than which none can be found 
more express and positive. St. Paul appeals to 
this expectation as to the most solemn and 
unquestioned of Christian certainties, when he 


charges St. Timothy ‘before God, and Christ 
Jesus, who is to judge the living and dead, and by 
His manifestation and His kingdom’; he writes 
to his Gentile converts as those who ‘turned to 
God from idols, to serve a God living and true, 
and to wait for His Son from the heavens.’ 
‘waiting’ is one half of their religion. St. Peter’s 
First Epistle glows with the same prospect from 
beginning to end; it is written by the light of the 
dawn of the Great Day. And the Apostle John, 
although he says in his Gospel and Epistles less 
about the future than others and more about. the 
present possession of eternal life, yet exhorts his 
readers to the same effect: ‘And now, little 
children, abide in Him, that if He be manifested, 
we may have confidence and not be ashamed be- 
fore Him at His coming.’ Throughout the Book 
of Revelation Jesus is heard proclaiming, ‘Surely 
I come quickly,’ and His Church echoes, ‘Amen ! 
Come, Lord Jesus!’ Universal Christendom de- 
clares in its Ze Deum every Lord’s Day, ‘We 
believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge’; 
she accepts the message of the angels recorded as 
given at His visible departure : ‘This Jesus who was 
received up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye beheld Him go into heaven.’ 

If there is any truth in divine prophecy, any 
reliance to be placed on the explicit word of Christ 
and His apostles, any meaning in the yearnings 
and fond or fearful ‘looking for’ of the ages 
since, then it is certain that Jesus Christ will 
return to this world from which He ascended to 
heaven; He will come back again in manifest 
glory, to raise the dead, to judge the nations, to 
gather the redeemed to Himself and make them 
partners in His endless reign. Attempts are made, 
and by some professed theologians, to resolve the 
promises of ‘Christ and the hopes of the apostles 
on this point into symbols and highly coloured 
pictures of the spiritual progress of Christianity. 
But the assertions made upon the two subjects 
are quite distinct ; and the identification can only 
be effected by setting aside the meaning of the 
plainest words, and by assuming that those who 
delivered the New Testament predictions were 
entirely mistaken. All prophecy that has been 
fulfilled is a pledge of this fulfilment; all that 
Christ has done and suffered, all that has been 
thus far realised in the establishment of His king- 
dom on earth, gives assurance that the sublime 
consummation willtake place. We may differ, and 
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are likely to differ till the end of time, upon the | 


details of prophetic interpretation and the train of 
events connected with the Second Advent of our 
Redeemer. This difference must not detract 
from our agreement respecting the great Return 
itself, nor break the unanimity with which we 
join in the catholic cry, ‘Come, Lord Jesus !’ 
On His trial before the Jewish Sanhedrin, and 
virtually before the whole world, He has said it: 
‘Ye shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven.’ Be 

2. Now, in the second place, she uncertainty 
of the time does not diminish in anywise the 
certainty of the Advent, nor derogate from its 
sovereign importance. Nay, as our Lord appears 
to intimate, it rather belongs to the transcendent 
glory of the Advent, to the majesty of the occa- 
sion, that this veil should hang over it. We gaze 
on it as upon the mountain peak of revelation, 
swathed in clouds and conversant with eternity. 
That summit is hidden from our eyes; ‘the 
Father hath set it within His own prerogative.’ 
The awful ‘hour’ belongs to the secrets of 
Omniscience, and is guarded by the lightnings 
that are about the Throne. 

That the hour of His coming should be undis- 
closed is a thing proper to the relations of such a 
Master and such servants, and befits a state of 
faith and patience. It promotes vigilance, and 
feeds expectancy; it is the test of loyalty and dili- 
gence. To know that the Lord cometh is enough 
for servants who love His appearing. ‘They will 
feel that His plans are too large and deep for them 
to grasp in their evolution, His movements are too 
vast to be mapped out and arranged in peddling 
‘schemes’ and apocalyptic time-tables. Whether 
it be at the first watch or at midnight or at the 
cock-crowing, fe 7s coming, and He must find us 
watching and busy at our post. The dishonest 
servant may presume on the doubtfulness and 
‘lateness of the hour, giving the rein to his self- 
indulgence and his tyranny, while he says in his 
heart, ‘My lord delayeth his coming.’ But the 
effect of delay and of the uncertain date upon the 
true men of Christ's house is precisely the opposite 
of this. Let it be in ten or in ten thousand years, 
or in the next ten minutes, that is 7s affair, and 
not mine or yours; your part and mine is to be 
always ready, prepared to open the door and greet 
the Master on the instant, whenever it shall please 
Him to come to His own, 
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If it were announced from the pulpits of — 


Christendom, and believed, that by the year’s end “4 


Christ would come again, that the clock of time 
would stop with the expiring century, that the 
material fabric of the. earth would be dissolved, 
and the thrones of the Last Judgment would be 
immediately set up, what’ an inconceivable effect 
the message would produce, what consternation 
in all political, commercial, and scientific circles, 
and in the minds of millions of professing 
Christians! Yet, I think, the purest faith would 
be little affected by the news. Nothing would be 
added to its certainty, nothing taken away from 
its composure. To the true Christian heart, as 
to the Lord of its love, one day is as a thousand 
years and a thousand years as one day. While 
He delays, every hour is an age; when He is 
come, the ages will seem but an hour. 

In view of ‘the eternal things,’ how insignifi- 
cant is the mere length and lapse of time. Calvary 
is but of yesterday. The Cross is no less potent 
to ourselves than it was to our Protestant fore- 
fathers, or to the Church of the apostolic first- 
born. Zhere He is, ‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,—the Lamb slain till the 
world’s last hour of doom! He has ‘offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever,’ and the healing stream 
‘still flows as fresh as ever from the Saviour’s 
wounded side.’ As we contemplate the grand 
everlasting facts of redeeming love, time with its 
revolving suns and its historic dynasties ‘removes 
as a scroll when it is rolled up’; there are but 
two objects in the universe—Christ crucified and 
my sinful soul,-meeting in the embrace of faith. 
The certainty, the sufficiency of the event—these 
are all I want. «°%He loved me; He gaver ap 
Himself for me’; the blood was shed, the sacri- 
fice was made—that suffices, that saves, that 
stands for ever! So it is when we look backward 
to the First Coming, across the breadth of nine- 
teen centuries ; and so it is when we look forward 
to the Second Coming—how many months or 
ages distant, as men count time, none can tell. 
He will come again, He will stand in the latter 
day upon the earth: that is enough for me. I 
shall see the King in His beauty—see the very 
face of Jesus. I shall see Him coming in the 
clouds and sitting on the throne of judgment. 
He shall wear the crown, with every knee bending 
before Him, where once He bore the cross and 
heard the shout, ‘Away with Him!’ When I 


. The ena | and aradee for the long delay. Then the yield 
ms of the Fi Alle my ee and vision of | of the toiling ages will be gathered and brought : 
future ; and the near and distant seem as one. | home, the fruit of the labour and sorrow of the =F 
In this loltines: of faith the first believers said, | Son of God—all that has been redeemed from this y 
‘The coming of the Lord draweth nigh’; nor | evil world by blood and tears, by mortal agonies 
were they wrong. He died for my sins; He will | and cleansing fires, through boundless expendi- — 
come again to judge me, and to save me into His | ture of grace and unsearchable depths of wisdom. 
everlasting kingdom: the one assurance implies ; Then the harvest of the earth will be reaped, and 
the other, which is never to be separated from it, | the travail of His soul presented to the Father 
Pe ‘tature and past subsisting now.’ The Second | with infinite satisfaction by the Son of His love. 
_ Advent is the complement of the First ; it is the | Of ail the strange scenes of the world’s story, and 
mechee limb of that stupendous arch of revelation | the mysteries here transpiring that ‘angels desire 
and redemption, which spans the history of man- } to look into,’ this will be the climax, the glory of 
_ kind. ‘As Christ was once offered to bear the | glories and height of heights in the ascent of our 
the sin of many, so shall He appear the second | race through Christ—‘ ¢he day of the Lord.’ 
time, without sin, unto salvation.’ For this day and hour, known to neither man 
Seen from this standpoint, our individual de- | nor angel, He waits, and ‘sits expecting’; His 
cease is but a fugitive circumstance, a mere pass- | Church waits, and the buried nations of the dead 
age from one room to another in the house of | are waiting. The great tide of time moves with a 
many mansions, where, alike on this side or on | quickening pace, a swifter rush and swirl in its 
~ that side the veil, we await the coming of the | current, toward this fateful unseen point, where 
Son of Man. By this hope death is shorn of its | it will break at an instant and leap into the gulf of 
terrors; it is swallowed up in Christ’s victory. | eternity. The Lord sitteth above the water-floods ; 
The entire pathway of our future being, far as it | He sitteth King for ever. He guides their courses 
may stretch, is illuminated by this magnificent | and manages their fury with a sure hand. He 
expectation. In its glory the gloom of the grave | knows and will choose His hour, keeping His 
vanishes ; death iietomes a welcome sleep, prepar- | counsel to the end. ‘The vision is yet for the 
ing for a serene and glorious dawn. The event, | appointed time, and it hasteth toward the end, 
when it comes, will be worthy of its antecedents | and shall not lie: though it tarry, wait for ites 
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Recent GForcign Theology, 


Tbe lew ‘Herzog 71 dered by Dr. Hort to all students of the New 
Testament and of early Church history. Hort, 
In the eighth volume of Dr. Hauck’s reissue | Lightfoot, and Westcott are spoken of as ‘the 
of Herzog’s Realencyhklopadie, Dr. Caspar René | three English theologians who, during the latter 
Gregory of Leipzig pays a graceful tribute to | half of the nineteenth century, have in a special 
the memory of degree attracted the attention and gained the 
esteem of continental scholars.’ 
Base The work actually accomplished by Dr. Hort is 
The brief sketch of Dr. Hort’s life and work is | regarded as ample proof of the vast stores of 
written with the sympathy and insight of one | learning which were at his command. Any such 
whose labours in the same field enable him to | enumeration, however, adds Dr. Gregory, takes no 
estimate at their true worth the great services ren- | account of two important spheres of this great and 
modest scholar’s activity : his correspondence with 
u Realencyhlopiidlie fitr protestantische Theologie und Kirche, all kinds of people, friends and strangers, at hana 


Begriindet von J. J. Herzog. In dritter verbesserter und navies ds andathe toil She “ungrudgingly 


vermehrter Auflage herausgegeben von Professor D. Albert 
Hauck. rine J. C. Hinrichs. bestowed on the perfecting of the work of others, 
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especially of young men. Invaluable hours were 
devoted to the correcting of proof-sheets of the 
writings of his friends. ‘ Such service Hort freely 
rendered to the writer of these lines; but the 
greater accuracy of his own work is not a recom- 
pense for the loss of writings from Hort’s own 
pen.’ 

Dr. Gregory closes his appreciation with a few 
glowing but condensed sentences, which it is often 
easier to paraphrase than to translate : ‘Dr. Hort 
was a great man, and the task of each moment 
wholly absorbed him: whether he was caring for 
children during an epidemic of scarlet fever in his 
village parish, or was engaged in the translation of 
Plato ; whether he was describing a plant he had 
recently discovered, or was expounding a forgotten 
sentence from a Church Father; whether in his 
study he was diligently tracing the transmission of 
the text of a document, or on the summit of the 
Jungfrau was endeavouring to distinguish the out- 
lines of the surrounding mountains. His interests 
lay in the study of science and in the study of 
other people,! in an active Altruism. In his in- 
vestigations he was indifferent to nothing and to 
no being whom God had created ; engaged in such 
pursuits only one thing he forgot—himself.’ 


Professor Volck of Rostock is the author of the 
article on 
HOosEA. 


It has merits which make its brevity disappoint- 
ing, and the bibliography omits such works as Dr. 
G, A. Smith’s Zhe Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
and Dr. von Orelli’s commentary. Like most 
modern students of the difficult passages in this 
book, Volck uses the LXX translation to correct 
obscurities and corruptions in the Massoretic text, 
but in discussing the relation of Hosea. to Amos, 
he never refers to the possibility of explaining 
some resemblances as glosses. The dependence 
of Hosea on Amos he regards as ‘indisputable,’ but 
the only passages quoted in proof of this assertion 
are Hos 4°, cf. Am 88; Hos 415, cf. Am Boo Flos 
8, cf. Am 2°; Hos 7!%, cf. Am 9% The first 
passage (4°) contains verbal resemblances to the 
parallel cited from Amos; the next two (4! and 
8") belong, in Dr. G, A. Smith’s judgment, to ‘the 
class of suspected passages, because of their refer- 
ence to Judah’; the last (71), which is the only 
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verse on which Volck makes any comment, cone = 
tains the sentence, ‘I will chastise them, @s their 
congregation hath heard’ ; but the words in italics 
may as well refer fo Hosea’s earlier preaching as 
to the prophecy in. Am 9°; indeed, when the con- 
text of each verse is studied, Dr. Cheyne’s con- 
clusion is irresistible—that the difference in the =& 
figures employed proves that the passages are ‘not 
parallel.’ The treatment of the New Testament 
quotations from this book is also very meagre. 
All that is said of Matthew’s use of Hos 111, * Out 
of Egypt did I call my son’ (Mt 215), is that ‘the 
evangelist cites the words to show how the pro- 
phecy contained in Israel’s coming out of Egypt 
was fulfilled by the flight of Jesus thither.’ 

More helpful and suggestive is the section in 
which Volck expounds Hosea’s methods of dealing 
with the religious degeneracy of his time. Neither 
Amos nor Hosea proclaimed a new God to their 
contemporaries, but the God of their fathers, who 
of old had revealed Himself in Israel’s history. 
Of this God these prophets reminded the people, 
and called them to return in penitence to Him. | 
If it be said that in the preaching of Hosea there 
appears for the first time the thought of marriage 
as representing the relation in which Jahweh stands 
to Israel, it must also be remembered that this 
conception underlies the words in the Decalogue 
‘a jealous God’ (Ex 20°, Dt 5%), and such ancient 
modes of speech as are found in Ex 34% But 
Hosea has carried out this analogy most thoroughly 
and most suggestively. For the picture he draws 
of marriage is not of a legal relation merely, but 
of a real fellowship of love (Hos 217*-), 

Of great value to historical students is the 
lengthy and learned article on the 
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JESUITS, 


by Professor Zockler of Greifswald. It is divided 
into six parts, which treat respectively of the 
Founder of the Order and his work, the organiza- 
tion of the Order, the pedagogy and literary 
activity of the Jesuits, the external history of the 
Order to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the internal development of the Order until its 
dissolution, and the Society of Jesus in the 
nineteenth century. 

Zockler calls especial attention to the opposition 
to the freedom of Science, of which during the last 
fifty years the Jesuits have been the leaders. 
Under their influence the papal Curia in 1857 


condemned the philosophy of Giinther. In 1862 
the writings of Frohschammer were placed under 
the ecclesiastical ban. In 1863 Dollinger and 
_ Haneberg called a meeting of Roman Catholic 
scholars in the hope of securing some recognition 
of the rights of scientists to pursue their researches 
without restriction ; the result, however, was the 
exaltation of Christian philosophy above secular 
science, and the subjection of the latter to ecclesi- 
astical authority. In 1864 the Jesuit organ, the 
Civilta cattolica, declared that the sacrificium 
intellectus was of greater merit than the sacrifice 
_ of money or of blood. 

In the loss of temporal sovereignty sustained 
by the pope in 1871 Zockler sees the righteous 
Nemesis for the intoxication of pride which had 
led to the proclamation of papal infallibility in 
the Vatican Decrees of 1869. Amongst the gains 
of Ultramontanism in Great Britain he mentions: 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics in 1829; 
the conversion of many Anglican clergymen and 
members of the aristocracy which was the result 
of the Tractarian movement; the founding of a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy for England by Pius 1x. 
in 1850, and for Scotland by Leo x11. in 1878; 
the establishment of a specifically Roman Catholic 
university in Kensington in 1874; and the cele- 
bration with great pomp of the centenary of the 
Jesuit College at Stonyhurst in 1894. In the 
middle of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the English province of the Society of 
Jesus numbered 554 members, of whom 249 
were priests; the Irish province, 254 members, 
of whom 126 were priests. J. G. TASKER. 


Handsworth College. 


——— 


Br. Kautzsch on ‘She So-caffed 
Dopufar Book of Zof8.’’ 


THE book is from beginning to end marked by 
the soundness and thoroughness of the veteran 
Hebraist. Most valuable to the student are the 
two sections (pp. 22-44) in which Dr. Kautzsch 


1 Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Htob und der Ursprung 
von Hiob, cap. i., ti., xiii. 7-17. Fin Beitrag zur Frage 
nach der Integritit des Buches Hiob. Von Dr. Karl 
Kautzsch, Hilfspnediger an der Reformierten Gemeinde zu 
Dresden. Tubingen, Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig: Verlag 
von J. C, B, Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1900, 
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shows, from the vocabulary and style, that (1) the 
Prologue and Epilogue are not, as Duhm thinks, 
pre-Deuteronomic, and (2) that the author of 
these must also be the author of the Dialogues. 
To the list of words and phrases bearing on the 
first point I should add ov ‘wy yna (17°), which — 
occurs in. Dt only (2? 14° 16% 24! 28). He 
contends (p. 49) that Duhm reads too much 
between the lines when he infers from the use of 
VW SSapmiareg Cae Zoe M), mpan (122), M23) (428) that the 
author of the so-called popular book had a deeper 
reverence for God than the author of the Dialogues. 
I find this esthetic use of words also in the 
latter: nw, which often has a very bad ethical 
sense, and which occurs 166 times elsewhere, is 
not found once in Job; and among the words 
which he uses instead is yoa (ao 8) esr 0% 372y): 

To discuss the question whether Hebrew was to 
the author of Job as Latin was to the West in the 
Middle Ages is beyond the scope of this note. 
There are, however, some striking phenomena, 
which may be noticed briefly. ; 

The expression used with reference to Hades in 
in 3! is unique in Hebrew, but in an Egyptian 
papyrus a woman in Amenfi, describing to her living 
husband the state of things there, says that before 
the God Utter-Death ‘the great are as the small’ 
(Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
1897, p: 97). By the way, of aiwvo of G for 
ope (v.18) does not, as some scholars suppose, 
imply a different reading; the translator, being 
puzzled at the idea of prisoners being in Hades, 
interpreted the word as the plural of Osiris, the 
immortals, in accordance with the Egyptian dogma 
that every good person who dies becomes an 
Osiris. ‘The Vulgate improves on the original by 
rendering guondam vinctt. 

in er v® ovdaa- a is variously altered by Merx, 
Cheyne, Bickell, and Beer (see G. Beer, Der Text 
des Buches Hiob, 1895), because the Massor. state- 
ment that God is only doubly wise and no more is 
against Hebrew usage. The Egyptians, however, 
did not think it derogatory to Ra to use the same 
figure of speech: ‘Hail to thee, R& Harmakhis, 
Khepera, who art self-begotten, twice beautiful.’ 
(Wiedemann, 7d. p. 43); similarly, Thoth is called 
‘twice-great’ (7d. p. 228). 

2130 is admittedly difficult ; Hoffmann, Merx, 
Siegfried, Dillmann (see Beer, of. cit., 1897) and 
Duhm (Comment, 1897) have emended the verse 
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variously. I think the context suggests merely 
the reading pq for yo and na for 392%, taking the 
fal } with the next verse. Vv.2"-80 would then 
mean: ‘I know what ye, my former friends, think 
of me and what cruel thoughts ye harbour in your 
hearts when ye say, Where are the homes of the 
exalted wicked? Have ye never heard what people 
commonly say, or recognized their prognostics ? 
“Tn the day of calamity a friend is vanished and in 
the day of wrath he comes toanend.”’ A sentence 
strikingly like this verse occurs on the stéla of 
Piankhi, where a rebel chief, on making his sub- 
mission, is represented to say: ‘I have not found 
a friend in the day of my adversity, nor one that 
could stand in the day of battle’ (Brugsch, Zgyft 
under the Pharaohs, 1891, Pp. 397) 

In 3126 Job uses iN uniquely for wow, the 
latter word being used only once as a fructifying 
power (816). I think he uses the former as an 
assonant to Ra and shuns the latter, which must 
have become an offensive term ever since the 
flagrant idolatrous conduct of the Judzans in 
Egypt. (Cf. Jer 4117-442.) Similarly, the use of 
TN’, 773, Sn, and the non-mention of the common 


poetic Py, Py, Ya2, Wa suggest that the author 


was a native of Egypt. N. HERZ. 
London. 
ee Se 
Hommef’s ‘Sufsatze und WhGand- 
fungen.’* 


In the issue of THE Exposirory Times for 
December 1899, p. 126, we noticed Professor 
Hommel’s Dre siid-arabischen Altertiimer des 
Wiener Hofmuseums und thr Herausgeber Pro- 
fessor D. H. Miiller, which contained also an 
important excursus on the moon-worship of. the 
ancient Arabs. That work was really a publica- 
‘tion in advance of pp. 129-167 of the Aufsitze u. 
Abhandlungen which now lies before us. The new 
features of the complete work include first of all a 
glossary to the Glaser inscriptions in the Vienna 
Hofmuseum (pp. 168-206). This is followed by 
the production of further evidence in favour of the 
existence of a goddess Athirat (= Ashera) as 
consort of the originally Minzean god Wadd 

1 Aufsatze u. Abhandlungen II. ; mit 16 Abbildungen in 


Zinkotypie. Von Fritz Hommel. H. Luka- 
schik, 1900. Price M.13.50. 


Miinchen : 


(=‘Amm). Then comes a supplementary dis 


cussion of the ‘feather crown,’ and further par 
ticulars regarding the Arabian god Besa, who is 


always portrayed wearing this head attire, which is 
worn also by the goddess “Anwket, who was wor- 


shipped on the cataract-island Satit (modern Sohél) — 


and at Elephantine. Hommel is inclined to 
assent to all the main contentions of Glaser in his 
work Punt (Berlin, 1899). For instance, he be- 
lieves ‘Punt’ to have been originally a designation 
of E. Arabia, whence it migrated to the S. Arabian 
incense coast, and was, finally located on the 
incense coast of Africa (Somaliland). Much 
interest and importance would belong to the view, 
if it should be established, that the latter part of 
the Hebrew personal names Jerub-desheth, Ish- 
bosheth, Mephi-bosheth is the name of the above 
ancient Arab god, instead of being, as we have 
been accustomed to hold, an intentional corruption 
of the name -éaa/. [But what, then, is the re- 
lation of these names to /erub-baal (Jg 6°*), Esh- 
baal (1 Ch 838), Merib-daa/ (1 Ch 8%4)?] Hommel 
thinks he finds support for this conclusion in such 
Arabic personal names of the Hammurabi dynasty 
as Muti-Bashti (‘my husband is Bast’). <A third 
dissertation is devoted to the god Hadad, who is 
alleged to have borne other names, such as JZur, 
Mir, Bur, Bir [Professor Hommel find this name 
in the much discussed 12 \pw3 of Ps 22, which he 
renders, ‘Kiss ye (the god) Bir,’ the latter being 
viewed as an antiquated designation of Jahweh], 
fir, Then comes an interesting discussion of the 
makanat of the Habesh inscription, which is 
supposed to find its analogue in the mekénah of 
1K 727-87, 

A special section of the work is devoted to the 
Minzan inscription Hal. 535 (=Gl. rr55), which 
Hommel pronounces to possess at least as much 
historical importance as the inscription of king 
Mesha. Our author discusses the question of the 
original home of the Sabzeans, the place whence 
‘the queen of Sheba’ came, and examines the views 
of Winckler on MMisru, etc. [We venture to 
question, however, whether the context of Hos Bye 
10° is favourable to our author’s identification of 
Jared with a Sabeean kingdom A7ibi inN.W. Arabia. | 
Finally, comes a very full and valuable section 
on the signs of the zodiac, for which Professor 
Hommel, on absolutely convincing grounds, claims 
a Babylonian origin, in opposition to the conten- 
tions of G. Tiele in his Antihe LTimmelsbilder, 1898, 
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ce 2 its ; publication. 


th ’ on ‘s: ren eiy goa will be uni- 
versally admitted to have rendered a service by 


—_: 


Even those who cannot. see their — 
way to accept some of his conclusions in their 


| bearing on the O.T., will yet feel grateful to him 
| for the many important facts he has brought to 


light. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. aia 


The Salt of the Earth. 


Jesus did not go far afield for His illustrations. 
Daily life. and its commonest things suggested 
vivid parables to Him. Im several passages we 
_ have an interesting example of this. To the 
- Eastern, salt was precious for many reasons. In 
hot and fainting lands, where appetite fails and 
eating is often burdensome, that which makes food 
palatable is almost as important as the food itself. 
Again, in such lands food soon decays, and. the 
traveller, the besieged, and the solitary dweller 
in the wilderness, depend wholly through long 
periods on stores of food laid up, so that salt as a 
preserving agent is in a second way precious. 
‘Tradition, also, had associated salt with all things 
offered in sacrifice, thus giving it a third and more 

mysterious preciousness; and they utilized this 

sacred meaning, by making it the inviolable bond 


+f 


of hospitality to have eaten salt with another as | 


his guest. 

It was no small part of the natural wealth of 
Palestine that it was a land abounding in salt. 
The Salt Sea, the Salt Desert, and the Phoenician 
markets on the north-west seaboard kept the land 
always in good supply. 

Here then, in this most common and yet most 
precious of things, whose many and peculiar uses 
gave it so unique a popular interest, Christ found 
something ready to His hand. It may be useful to 
gather together the various teachings connected 
with it. 

From all the passages cited, this general truth 
may be gathered, that there is a something in 
Christianity which renders true Christians different 
from all other people. What that something is, it 
is not easy to express in any simple definition. 
There is a mystic spiritual element in it, for, after 
all is said, Christianity in its inner forces remains 


- grit of character. 
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amystery. Trom this point of view we may speak 
of the spiritual element as the new birth, the work 
of the Spirit, the touch of God. On the other 
hand there is an ethical element, not so mysterious, 
which men call truth to manhood, reality and 
It may be permitted us to 
combine these two ideas in the phrase ‘Spiritual 
Reality,’ which in a general way will answer to the 
meaning of the various texts. Taking the passages 
in the order which is followed in this paper, we 
have Spiritual Reality (1) as it concerns ourselves, 
(2) as it affects our relations with others, (3) as 
it determines our approach to God. 

1. Mk 9%: ‘ Have salt in yourselves.-—Here we 
have the simplest reference, the demand for 
Spiritual Reality within the soul as a necessity of 
its own religious life. 

In this connexion it is instructive to remember 
the very obvious meaning of ‘seasoning.’ In 
Greek and Latin the word ‘salt’ stood for ‘wit,’ 
‘sparkle,’ that charm of cleverness or that fine 
sense of individuality which makes a man good 
company to himself and to his friends. This was 
also a Hebrew use of the word; at least we may 
be sure that some of Christ’s hearers must have 
remembered the curious passage, Job 6°, while He 
spoke such words to them. 

In this sense the passage speaks eloquently to 
those moods of individuals or of times, when a 
cynical spirit is abroad, when enthusiasms are out 
of fashion, and to many life seems ‘ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable’ There are books and there are 
persons who have adopted this poverty-stricken 
view of life, and cultivate a kind of inverted pride 
in being miserable. And there are but too many 
who, without adopting it as the teaching of any 
school, yet fall into a way of regarding life and 
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feeling about it, which is practically the same thing. 
Pleasures lose their keen edge as years increase ; 
business becomes routine, when it no longer 
demands the strain of early ambitions and 
anxieties; ‘a common greyness silvers every- 
thing.’ 

Now that against which our age has rebelled 
most vigorously is this ennui—this dulness of life. 
Anything will be forgiven to a man now in certain 
quarters—any wickedness, any falsehood—so long 
as he is not dull. Dulness is the one unpardon- 
able sin. And to combat it (for it has crept up on 
many hearts and threatened them with death), we 
have much highly-spiced realism in conversation, 
books, plays. As if representations of horror or of 
vice were the only things that could be depended 
on to maintain interest. 

Long ago Christ met this need and gave us His 
own answer to the question whether life can be 
made interesting enough to be worth living. In 
His view a man’s life need not be stale to him, 
nor dependent either on such unhealthy stimulus 
as we have mentioned, nor yet on any foolish 
heroics or hair-brained optimism. Its interest 
need not depend on any external sources at all. 
‘ The water that I shall give him shall be zz him, a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life’ ; 
and that is the teaching of this.passage also. 

Christ can and does get at the life of men and 
touch it to healthy interest and brightness. His 
touch is well named ‘a new birth,’ ‘life from the 
dead.’ Only those who have felt the change know 
how true such words are. Character, instead of 
being the mere instinctive mass of habits we have 
found, becomes purpose, individuality. Duty is a 
high calling, a daily vocation, instead of a slavish 
round. There is a faith which is simply be- 
lieved, but which is dry and dull, and which the 
believer seldom troubles himself to think over. 
And there is a faith which is also a fascina- 

tion. The man without spiritual reality has prob- 

ably a Szd/e in his house, but it is the least 
interesting book in the library to him. He has, 
like everybody else, a number of excellent prin- 
ciples, but they are useful to him only for reference. 
The man who has ‘salt in himself,’ finds his prin- 
ciples matters of surpassing interest, and spends 
the strength of his soul in understanding their 
bearings upon life, and in applying them to life’s 
exigencies and details as these meet him. 

These instances serve to show how very much 
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is implied in this command, ‘ Have salt in your- 
fires 
‘indeed, nor force life thus to take on an interest. 


selves. We cannot kindle the heart’s 
But we can be real in our spiritual life, and we 
shall find that He whose task it is will freshen the 
dull spirit to keenness. It is thus far our task— 
its result is Christ’s affair. 

2. This, however, is but the beginning of the 


Christian ideal. No life can be wholly kept 
within one soul. It must ever tell on the lives 
around it. So we pass from interest to influence 


as we hear Christ saying (Mt 51%), ‘Ye are the salt 
of the earth.’ 

This is one of the points of insistance in all 
true Christian teaching. The temptation of the 
ancient Greek, the crime of the cultured egoist in 
all ages, is to be content with a life interesting 
only to himself. The Christian cannot, dare not, 
live to himself alone, but must regard all that is in 
him as his for the sake of others. As salt acts 
upon what it touches, so from the Christian’s soul 
there should ever be a direct and effective play of 
action on the surrounding world. 

The two texts connect the inner and the outer 
life in a striking way, by their use of the one word 
in the two references. That spiritual reality which 
shows itself within the soul as Interest, acts out- 
wardly as a real force and power—as Influence. 
This is indeed but the highest application of a 
general rule. The more interesting to himself a 
man’s life is, the more influence will it exert on 
others. The enthusiast, the man of one idea, 
impresses his idea upon others and changes their 
ideas, in proportion as his own has first taken 
possession of his own mind and imagination. It 
is a solemn consideration, but a deeply true one, 
that the thing which is most interesting to a 
man, that and that alone is his real influence. 
There are some people whose real interests are all 
selfish, yet by some freak of circumstances, unself- 
ish Christian work falls to them to be done. To 
avoid a quarrel with conscience or to fall in with 
their surroundings, they try to do it as best they 
can. But it cannot be done effectively. The salt 
will tell, and nothing but the salt. They will be 
seen through, and they will know it and feel them- 
selves failures. The thing we are interested in, 
eventually that ‘will out’; it will be our influence 
—that and no other thing, 

Those who have in themselves the 
spirituality, are indeed the salt of the earth. 


salt of 
There 


_ grace, seasoned with salt.’ 


. feels and knows. St. Paul speaks of it as 
e savour of Christ,’ and he refers to it when he 
f tells Christians to let their ‘conversation be with 
It indicates a subtle, 


sometimes unconscious but always unmistakable 


force of influence for Christ. \ 

This influence will be both bitter and gracious. 
It will be bitter sometimes. There will be times 
when the world will find it offensive. Deep in its 

heart and conscience it will respect it, and will 
recognize its goodness. Yet the world’s taste will 
not find it pleasant. We are indeed told to ‘have 
salt in ourselves, and be at peace one with 
another’; ze. while our religious life is to be 
interesting to ourselves, we are not to insist on 
everybody seeing everything just as we see it—we 
are not to become religious bores, thrusting our 
views offensively on others. Yet, on the other 
hand, we may as well make up our minds to it 
that the savour of spiritual reality will often not be 
welcome. It has a bite, a bitterness in it—‘the 
sharp and austere savour of holiness.’ Into’ the 
street with its easy morals, into the market with 
its selfishness, into the world with its slightness 
and its shams, must the Christian bear this salt of 
purity and principle and earnestness and reality. 
Of course this will give offence—the ‘offence of 
the Cross’—to those who live falsely and whose 
so-called charity is a cloak for sin. And that is 
as it ought tobe. It is by our differences perhaps 
more than by our conformities that we influence 
men. It is often good to appeal to men’s, good 
nature aS congenial spirits; but the highest in- 
fluence is that which appeals to their sense of 
truth and smites upon their conscience. 

The influence of spiritual reality does not how- 
ever manifest itself only in provoking opposition. 
It would be useless if it did. It is a gracious 
influence, and the world owes its preservation to 
it. Just as salt preserves the thing that is salted, 
so does the quiet influence of truly Christian men 
and women preserve all that is best and worthiest 
in the world. In the crowd who feel the influence 
of such lives, there may perhaps be many who 
resent it; but there will always be some who find 
it a defence and shelter to them. ‘There are many 
young, many weak, many who are sorely tempted, 
many who are anxiously striving to be Christians, 
but who find it so difficult that they are on the 
point of giving up the effort. The world, in this 
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ndefinable something about them which the 
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with one in whom there is this ‘salt’ of real 


| Christian character and experience, all that is best 


in them is confirmed, and they are sent forth into 
the future with strength and courage which will 
enable them to realize their ideal life through 


| times when they have to be alone and unsupported. 


Thus in them faith is preserved—belief in life and 
trust in Christ; and character is preserved also, 
and inspiration and hope. 

He who imagines he has no influence and can 
have none, though he knows that he is honestly 
living the life of Christ’s disciple, is widely mis- 
taken. It may be he will never know of anyone 
whom he has influenced; but the salt cannot but — 
tell, and the day will declare it. At the end he 
will thank God for some, all undreamed of until 
then, who have owed the preservation of their 
faith and character to his unostentatious but real 
life: 

On the large scale of history this preserving 
power of true Christian life has been exercised 
more than most of us realize. We have in our 
own time heard some voices proclaiming that old 
moralities are dead and done with, and others 
wailing because they feared it was true. But 
some public scandal has arisen, and public sen- 
timent, which a hundred years ago would have 
condoned the offence, has rung out an unequivocal 
note of condemnation. ‘The salt of the earth’ 
has been at work, keeping that part of society 
which is really most influential clean and whole- 
some, and cleansing the conscience of the whole 
nation, more than men knew. So that our greatest 
novelist has written, ‘Those whose aim is at the 
leadership of the English people know that, how- 
ever truly based the charges of hypocrisy, sound- 
ness of moral fibre runs throughout the country 
and is the national integrity.’ Mr. Kidd, in his 
Social Evolution, has pointed out a similar fact of 
the greatest significance in regard to the relations 
of the classes—the fact that it has been conscience 
rather than constraint that has induced the ruling 
classes to concede the measures which have - 
strengthened and enlightened the rest. Again we 
see here how the salt of the earth has been at 
work, preserving the sentiments of mercy and of 
justice, and fixing them in society. 

Surely this is work worth having to do. It is 
worth while to gain this influence, though the 
price of it be self-sacrifice and pain, though it 
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age of ours, is full of such. When these meet 
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give offence to a hundred friends, if indeed we 


may preserve the righteousness, the endeavour | 
after God, the honour and the earnestness and | 


the hope, of even a few souls; and if we can add 
in the smallest measure to that public influence 
which is preserving the world. 

3. The third reference in which Christ has 
used this figure is that of sacrifice. It is the 
essentially religious way of regarding life—the 
whole life of man, public and private, being taken 
as a sacrifice perpetually offered up to God. 
Mk 9! reads, ‘For every one shall be salted 
with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt.’ 

This takes us back to very early times. In 
all the nations of antiquity salt was used in sacri- 
fices. It is the oldest form of sacrifice, older 
even than incense. Homer speaks of it as 
‘divine. And centuries before Homer Israel 
used it. It was the emblem of sanctity —the 
thing which made the offering holy and so fit to 
be offered. 

Christ is here expounding His great doctrine of 
sacrifice, which St. Paul so often echoed, as when 
he said, ‘Present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God.’ 
tianity; it is the religious way of regarding 
human life. Sometimes it will be little more than 
a way of thinking about life. Sometimes, as the 
context here tells us, it will mean a very real and 
bitter sacrifice, in which the most precious things 
will have to be surrendered when they are hinder- 
ing the spiritual life. 

But the point of the text is that in neither case 
is the sacrifice acceptable except on the condition 
of spiritual reality. There is no abstract value in 
self-sacrifice. Many a man has offered a happy 
life to God day by day, and many a man has 
made his life unhappy and offered it mutilated 
and miserable, without attaining to the dignity of 
a religious act. Sacrifice is not a commercial 
matter—an exchange of commodities—so much 
pleasure given up for heaven and God’s favour. 
It is a spiritual act, or it is worse than nothing. 

This thought casts a light on the Christian life 
which may often be terrible, but is always glorious. 
It is terrible indeed to human nature to find how 
costly this salt may be—costly in suffering, Salt is 
for sacrifice, and reality means pain. The interest 
and the influence of which we have been thinking are 


under a strange and awful law. All real men will 
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find an element of pain and loss in their life. “Soro 


keen will this be that the salt will seem like fire at 
times—‘every sacrifice shall be salted with fire.’ 
At such times the interest of the Christian life can 
only be maintained’ by the ruthless quenching of 


other interests which are fascinating the soul; its | 


influence may bring upon us the hatred of those 
whose conscience it arouses or whose interests it 
thwarts. rete 

But then how magnificent is the compensation. 
The spiritual reality which in such ways costs us 
dear, raises the whole life to a new consciousness 
of the worth and dignity of living. Sacrifice, when 
it is spiritually real, means nothing less than the 
communion of the Cross, ‘the fellowship of 
Christ’s sufferings’ when the soul is made ‘con- 
formable unto His death.’ But in the very act of 
dying with Christ, men rise to new heights of life. 
Living on these high spiritual levels, they do not 
grudge the pain of any sacrifice ; nor do the simple 
details of every day’s work and pleasure seem too 
trifling to dedicate to God. ‘The unreal man finds 
his costliest offerings ever coming back upon his 
hands rejected. The real man has attained to a 
life whose record always is, ‘Accepted in the 
Beloved.’ 

This also has its public aspect, and the apostle’s 
claim that Christian men are ‘priests unto God’ 
has this most striking reference. The Bible, from 
its story of Sodom downwards, is full of instances 
in which nations and communities were rendered 
acceptable by the presence of certain accepted 
persons in their midst. History since then has 
offered many further examples. The prosperity 
of nations has not depended wholly either on 
commercial enterprise, or success in war, or 
diplomatic skill. They cannot prosper without a 
certain element of men who are spiritually real in 
them. France once killed out such men, and she 
paid the price; had there been no massacre of 
St. Bartholomew there would have been no French 
Revolution. There have been times in our own 
nation when Church and State were corrupt, but 
when Christian families and Christian men lived 
on. While the powers that were seemed bent on 
wrecking the nation by sensual luxury that might 
soon have led to ruin, the nation was not 
wrecked. A future generation saw a new moral 
tone, a new enthusiasm for goodness, and a fresh, 
clean life rise from the ashes of the wicked past. 
The religious interpretation of such facts is this, 
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lished it, because of that ‘salt of the earth’ which 
was in it. 

This vicarious element enters into all life, and 
is conspicuous in many religious ordinances. We 
see it in Baptism, where parents offer their vows 
to God for their children; we see it in Prayer, 
where friend pours out is soul to God for 
friend. And the law of sacrifice holds in all such 
cases. Whether such offerings shall be but hollow 
forms mocking the offerer, or whether they shall 
be sacramental experiences which shall go forth as 
effective powers, depends wholly on whether there 
be or be not in them the element of spiritual 
reality. _In these days many are realizing the 
Gemand for vicarious sacrifice made, not only on 
Christ for all, but on all! with Christ. To every 
man it is given to bear upon himself the sorrow 
and the need and the sin of the world. It is a 
high calling this demand for sympathy, for 
thought, for helpful action. Every serious thinker 
perceives that it demands unselfishness and self- 
denial in some form or other. But not every one 
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reaching and more exacting. 
reality. Only he can bear these burdens whose 
hands are clean and whose heart is pure ; only 


-he can take up the weight of other lives upon his 


heart and conscience whose own religious life is 
an honest fact. 

Thus has a simple figure used by Christ led us 
to very wide views of the manifold grace of God. 
Within the soul, it is the secret of interest ; towards 
the outer world, it is the spring of influence ; in its 


Godward aspect, it is the condition of acceptable 


sacrifice, There is evidently a deep mystery here, 
and we feel that these are the effects of more 
than human effort—the touch of the Divine Spirit 
upon the soul. Yet what can be more healthy, 


what more human, than the demand here made 


upon us so far as its practical fulfilment is con- 
cerned? In other matters, between man and 
man, we require sincerity—it is all that God 
requires. His own condition in the spiritual life 
is reality ; his one demand is ‘ truth in the inward 
parts.’ 
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What Bave We gained in Be Sinaitic Malimpsest ? 


By Acnes SmitH Lewis, M.R.A.S., Hon. Puri. Dr. (HALLE-WITTENBERG), CAMBRIDGE. 


KT. 


The Gospel of Mark. 


1/1 are on a lost leaf. 


*r71.— ‘And they go into Capernaum,’ is 
omitted. 
*7°8.—‘ And his fame went abroad through all 


the region of Galilee, and many followed him.’ 

192. 33.34 ___« Now when the sun did set, they 
brought all them that were sick with sore diseases, 
and all the city were gathered together at his door. 
And he healed many and cast out many demons, 


and suffered them not to speak, because they 


knew him.’ 
Here we have forty-five words as against sixty 


in the Revised Version and fifty-nine in the 
Authorized. Yet we do not miss a single 
idea. 


144 to 279 is on a lost leaf. 
227.28 __*The Sabbath was created for man. 
Therefore the Lord of the Sabbath is the Son of 


man.’ 


Seventeen words as against twenty-four of 
the Revised Version. 

38.—‘ And from Idumea,’ 
yee: Sinaiticus). 

3H.‘ And they who had plagues of unclean 
Pci upon them fell down before him’ (almost 
with the Peshitta). 

3/5,‘ And to have power #o head the sick and to 
cast out demons’ (with the Codex Alexandrinus 
and other ancient Greek and Old Latin MSS, and 
the Peshitta). 

#217,‘ Which is, sons of thunder,’ is omitted, 
obviously because ‘ Beni-Ragshi’ needs no inter- 
pretation to a Syrian reader. Yet the Peshitta 
has it, whilst the Curetonian and the Palestinian 
Syriac are here deficient. 

318 “Simon ¢he Zealot’ (with the Peshitta). 

381 has been only partially deciphered. 


is omitted (with the 
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realized that its demand is even more far- 
It demands spiritual — 
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334,‘ Behold, my mother and my érothers’ 
(with the Peshitta). . 

*41,—‘ And again he began to teach by the 
lake.’ 

*41,_‘He sat in a ship on the Jake; and the 
whole multitude was standing by the lake.’ 

*416__* And those that are upon a rock, are 
those who, when they hear the word, receive 
it with joy.’ The first clause of this verse, by the 
omission of the word ‘sown,’ orretpopevot, SHOWS 
the metaphor to be rather less mixed than we have 
it in the Revised Version. 

Vv.18-41 are on a lost leaf. 

*o2 ‘out of the tombs,’ is omitted. 

*e4— ‘and no man could bind him with chains, 
because he had broken many fetters and chains, 
and escaped, and no man could tame him.’ This 
has twenty-four words, as against forty-seven of the 
Revised Version. 

%*510_* And those demons besought him,’ etc. 

512‘ And those demons besought him,’ etc. 
(with Codex Bezzx, several ancient Greek and 
Latin MSS, and the Peshitta). 


*c13__*Ran and fell,’ instead of ‘rushed down, 


the steep.’ 

523,‘ My daughter is very sick,’ instead of ‘is at 
the point of death’ (with the Peshitta). 

527 to 6° is on a lost leaf. 

*614,‘ And he said, John the Baptist; he is 
risen from the dead, therefore great zs his power.’ 

62,—‘For Herod feared John; for he knew 
that he was a just man and an holy, and observed 
him: and many things that he heard from him he 
did ; and heard him gladly’ (with some Old Latin 
MSS, the Peshitta, and the Palestinian Syriac). 

633.—‘and outwent them,’ is omitted (with 
Codex Bezz and some Old Latin MSS). 

*637,_‘ Shall we go and buy a hundred penny- 
worth of bread ?’ 

*647, ‘Tn the midst of the /ake.’ 

*648._* And when he saw them tormented zuth 
the fear of the waves,’ etc. 

*648,—* About the fourth watch of the night,’ 
is omitted. It has perhaps been carried here from 
Mt 14% by other scribes of the Greek codices, in 
order to make the story more complete. 

6°3,—‘and moored to the shore,’ is omitted 
(with Codex Bez, some Old Latin MSS, and 
the Peshitta). There is a possibility that it 
has been interpolated into other codices from 
Mier32e 
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655,‘ Where they heard he was,’ is omitted. , 
74,‘ And they keep many things which they 


1 Fee el ue 
have received, the washing of cups and vessels ; 


‘brasen’ being omitted. 


*76,—The word “hypocrites’ is omitted. It. 


may well have crept in here from another passage. 

*8 is omitted. We do not miss it, for v.° says 
precisely the same thing. 

¥*713,‘ which ye have delivered,’ is omitted. — 

7%4,‘and Sidon,’ is omitted (with Codex Bezex, 
some other Greek and Old Latin MSS, and the 
Palestinian Syriac). It was perhaps transferred 
here from v.*1. 

*726_«That woman was a widow, from the 
borders of Tyre of Phoenicia.’ Here the omission 
of one letter would give us ‘heathen’ instead of 
‘widow,’ but my photograph of the page shows 
that there is no mistake. 

*731,‘ And again he went out from the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon, he came to the Jake of 
Galilee.’ 

810.‘ And they came into the hill of Magedan,’ 
instead of ‘into the parts of Dalmanutha’ (with 
Codex Bezee and some Old Latin MSS). The word 
tura, ‘hill, may also mean ‘ field’ or ‘uncultivated 
land.’ (See Dr. G. A. Smith’s Physical Geography 
of the Holy Land, pp. 79, 80.) 

*g18__*And went to the other side of the 
lake’ Some Old Latin MSS have ‘ abut trans 
Sretum. 

*32__¢Then Simon Cepha, as though he pitied 
him, said to him, Be it far from thee !’ 

Mr. Burkitt! has drawn attention to a remark- 
able variant in this verse, ‘ Aud they will kill Him, 
and the third day He will rise, and openly speak 
the word. It is supported by a similar reading in 
Codex Bobbiensis (k): ‘et occtdi, et post tertium 
diem resurgere, et cum fiducta sermonem logut, and 
also in the Arabic version of the Déatessaron. 
This would imply a prophecy that our Lord would 
Himself preach publicly after His resurrection, a 
prophecy which He has fulfilled only through the 
agency of His disciples. With all my partiality 
for the Sinai palimpsest, I feel strongly that the 
reading of the Greek manuscripts—‘And He 
spake the saying openly’—is a much better one. 
The imperfect tense of the verb éAéAe, which is 
here used, signifies that our Lord spoke publicly 
of His crucifixion and resurrection, not once, but 
several times ; and it is very satisfactory to us to 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, October 1900. 
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an unchallenged fact. The variant might easily 
arise from a mistake on the part of some Syriac or 


Latin translator, who, finding no punctuation, no 
_ accents, nor even a separation of words in an 
- uncial Greek manuscript, divided the sentence 


wrongly, and wishing to make sense, added one 
letter, or even two, to éAdAe, so as to make it into 
the infinitive éAadeivy, which Mr. Burkitt has 
suggested as being the original form. 

9°.—‘ And his raiment became white like snow’ 
(with the Codex Alexandrinus and other ancient 


Greek and some Old Latin MSS, and the 
2 
9°.—‘so as no fuller on earth can ‘whiten ene 


is omitted (with one Greek and two Latin MSS). 


As the phrase occurs only in this place, we cannot 
suggest that it has come from one of the other 
Gospels. 

*g12__‘and be crucified,’ instead of ‘and be 
set at nought.’ 

*9?7_‘and delivered him to his father,’ instead 
of ‘and he arose.’ 

9”°,—‘ This kind cometh out by nothing, but dy 
fasting and prayer’ (with Codd. Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi, Bezze, and other Greek and Old Latin 
MSS, the Peshitta, the Palestinian Syriac, and the 
Coptic). 

*93§.—“and looked at him,’ 
taking him in his arms.’ 

*939, ‘for there is no man who doeth anything 
in my name,’ instead of ‘shall do a mighty work.’ 
This is surely a gain to ordinary Christians ! 
and it corresponds with the ‘cup of cold water’ 
in v.#. 

Vy.** 46 are omitted (as in the Revised Version). 
They are an anticipation of v.**. 

*zol—‘he healed and taught them,’ instead of 
“he taught them again.’ 

1o”,—‘ And they asked (that is, the multitude) 
him, tempting him,’ instead of ‘and there came 
unto him Pharisees, and asked him’ (with, prob- 
ably, Codex Bobbiensis,) ; ‘tempting him’ is not 
repeated at the end of the verse. 

104,—‘a bill of divorcement, and give tt to her, 
and to put her away.’ 

1o7,‘and shall cleave to his wife,’ is omitted 
(with Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus). It 
has probably been carried into other MSS from 
Mt 19°. 

*yol1 is placed after v.¥. 


instead of ‘and 


y that the evangelist was able to record this 


1016,‘ And he called them,’ instead of ‘ ‘andne 


took them in his arms’ (with Cotes Beze and 


some Old Latin MSS). 

*rol¥.—*Do not defraud,’ is omitted. Tt: is 
superfluous, being included in ‘ Do not steal.’ — 

107! —‘and take up thy cross, and follow me’ 
(with the Codex Alexandrinus and four other 
Greek MSS, an Old Latin one, the Peshitta, and 
the Coptic). 

*ro?,—*But to sit on my right hand or on my 
left hand is not mine to give, but for another it is 


prepared.’ The word ‘another’ is masculine 
singular. 
* to.‘ Ve know that the chiefs of the nations 


are their lords. Let it not be so among you.’ 
The second clause of y.4? is omitted, and we 


therefore have the idea in eleven words as against. 


twenty-four of the Revised Version. 

* 1050‘ And he (Timai Bar-Timai) rose, and 
took up his garment, and came to Jesus.’ 

It is much more in accordance with the habits 
of Orientals, so far as I have observed them, to 
put on their upper garment (like Simon Peter in 
Jn 217) than to take it off when they are summoned 
into the presence of a superior. Amateur photo- 
graphers, unless armed with a kodak, suffer many 
sorrows on this account, for the most picturesque 
group of Bedawin or of beggars will subside into a 
state- of decent but prosaic respectability whilst 
you set up your camera. I have been told that 
this reading of the Sinai palimpsest threatens with 
destruction whole cart-loads of books on divinity— 
books which represented ‘our own righteousness’ 
as the garment which we must cast away. But I 
do not regret it. Other texts, such as Ro 10%, 
may be used to enforce this lesson ; and it is open 
to doubt whether we are justified in attaching 
symbolical meanings to a narrative of actual 
events, unless these are plainly indicated in the 
context. By allegorizing too much, we perhaps 
weaken our own conviction that we are dealing 
with real history. 

*1 16‘ And they let them go,’ is omitted. 

rr8,—‘ And others branches, which they had cut 
from the fields,’ is omitted. 

Perhaps the clause found its way here from 
Mt 218, a passage which is unfortunately on a lost 
leaf of our codex. Or from Jn 12. 

*1238—‘who love to walk in the porches (or 
Stoae),’ instead of ‘in long robes’ (with B and 
C of the Palestinian Syriac version). 


- ¥1944* even all her living,’ is omitted. 

138.—‘ And there shall be earthquakes in divers 
places, famines, aud ¢wmults’ (with the Codex 
Alexandrinus and three other ancient Greek 
MSS, a Latin one (g), and the Peshitta). f 

139,‘ But take heed to yourselves,’ is omitted. 
(with the Codex Bez and some Old Latin MSS). 

This may have been transferred from Lk 17° or 
ays, 

*739_—* And they shall deliver you up 7” the 
people, and to councils ; and ye shall stand before 
kings, and ye shall be beaten before governors, for 
my sake.’ 

13°.—‘for a testimony to them and 70 all 
nations’ (with Codd. Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and 
Alexandrinus). 

1310,‘ For this gospel must first be preached’ 
(‘to all nations’ being omitted). This reading 
depends on grammatical structure, and not upon 
punctuation (with Codd. Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, 
and Alexandrinus). 

*1412__‘when the passover was being eaten,’ 
instead of ‘ when they sacrificed the passover.’ 

*7414__«The Master saith, My time ts ‘come. 
Where is the guest-chamber,’ etc. 

*1419 «Not I surely?’ in a tone of depreca- 
tion, instead of ‘Is it 1?’ 

*7 425‘ Until that day that I drink it with you 
anew in the kingdom of God.’ 

1441,‘ Sleep, and take your rest; the hour is 
come, ¢he end ts at hand; behold, the Son of man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners’ (with a few 
Old Latin MSS and the Peshitta). 

1456.57.58 __* Many bare false witness against 
him, and their witness agreed not together; but 
people rose up against him, saying, We heard him 
say, I will destroy the temple that is made with 
hands,’ etc. Note that the second ‘bare false 
witness against him,’ is omitted. I think rightly, 
for those who repeated what our Lord had said 
about destroying the temple, though they spoke 
maliciously, were perhaps not bearing false witness. 
Possibly some over-zealous scribe, in copying one 
of the oldest of Greek MSS, repeated the éWevdo- 
feaprvpovr of v.° also in v.5", 

14°°.—‘ And to cover his face,’ is omitted (with 
Codex Bez and some Old Latin MSS). 

15°,—‘ And the chief priests accused him of 
many things, dwt he gave them no answer’ (with a 
few ancient Greek and Latin MSS). 

15’.—‘ And there was a prisoner, a man, a male- 
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factor, who was called Bar-Abba, and he was a 


man who had done wrong and committed murder. 
Here nothing is said about an insurrection. oe 
1528 is omitted, as it is also in the Revised 
Version. ae to 
15%4—The latter clause of this verse, being 4 
translation of the first, is naturally omitted. 
1539,—‘Now when the centurion, who was 
standing beside him, saw him crying out and 
expiring, he said,’ etc. (with Codd. Alexandrinus, 
Bezz, Bobbiensis, some other ancient Greek and 
Latin MSS, and the Peshitta). : 
*y540__* And Mary the daughter of James the 
Less, the mother of Joseph, and Salome,’ cf. Mt 
Zee: 
1542,—Instead of, ‘and when even was now 
come, because it was the Preparation, that is, the. 
day before the Sabbath,’ we have, ‘and it was on 
the Sabbath. This doubtless means that our 
Lord’s burial took place after sunset on the 
Friday night. I cannot attempt to explain this. 
But if our Lord was buried when the sun was just 


es 


| disappearing, so as to leave it a matter of dispute 
| when the Sabbath actually began, the discrepancy 


between this reading and that of Lk 23° would 
be accounted for. 

So would also the delay of the women to perform 
those last offices of love which we read about in’ 
Mk 164. Is it possible that our codex gives the 
true reading of Matthew’s narrative, and that the 
form found in Greek codices is an attempt to 
harmonize it with that of Luke? 

*1243__¢Who also looked for the kingdom of 
heaven,’ instead of ‘the kingdom of God.’ 

1547,‘ And Mary the Magdalene and Mary the 
daughter of James beheld where he was laid.’ 
(The Palestinian Syriac version has ‘the daughter 
of James and of Jose.’) 

161.—‘Mary the Magdalene, and Mary ‘the 
daughter of James, and Salome’ (with Codd. B 
and C of the Palestinian Syriac version), 

16°.—‘ And they said among themselves, But 
who shall roll us away the stone of the sepulchre ? 
jor it was very great.” The last clause of this 
verse seems to be in its true and original position, 
whence it wandered at a very early period to the 
end of v.*. Possibly a scribe left it out by 
accident, then inserted it on .the margin, and a 
later scribe copying his work embodied it in the 
text at the wrong place. Codex Bezz and the 
Palestinian Syriac version have it also at the end 
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whilst the fe) 


*168,—‘ And fled from the tomb; for trembling 


and astonishment had come upon them,’ is omitted. 


168 reads thus: ‘And when they had heard, 
they went out; and went, and said nothing to any 
man, for they were afraid.’ 

‘Here endeth the Gospel of Mark’; and after a 
row of red dots, we have, on the same narrow 


column, also in red, ‘The Gospel of Luke.’ 


The omission of vyv.%° is the more surprising, 
because vv.!7-*0 are the only portion of St. Mark’s 
Gospel which are extant in the Curetonian manu- 
script. On this subject, which has given rise to 
so much discussion amongst scholars, it may be 
presumption in me to venture an opinion, but 
apart from the fact that a name, that of 
Ariston the Presbyter, has been discovered by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare in an Armenian manu- 
script, I think that they put into the mouth of 
our Lord some words which it would be difficult 
for anyone to justify; for the promise contained 
in vv.17-18 has not been fulfilled. It is indeed 
recorded that the signs here described did follow 
the Apostles and early disciples, but after the 
first century we have no trustworthy historical 
evidence that they ‘ followed’ anyone who believed. 
Why did miracles cease with the Apostolic age? 
I have a theory on the subject, which is at least 
not more fanciful than some which I have met 
with. It is this— 


<=: 


: gospel of pseudo-Peter, published — 
in 1892, actually puts it into the speech of the 

women as they walk to the sepulchre, instead of 
_ only into their thoughts, as it is here. ( 


Jesus Christ, being the Son of God, was, even in 
His human body, the source of all the life in the 
universe—animal life as well as moral and spiritual. 
An inexhaustible vital force lay hid under His 
humble exterior. He could exert or repress it at 
will, but repression was not the usual impulse of 
His loving heart. Sinners felt uncomfortable in 
His presence ; they shrank from His direct gaze ; 
and bodily disease, which springs from decay and 
corruption, was simply arrested by this ever-flowing _ 
stream of vital force which, emanating from His 
person, flowed into the persons of those who came 
near Him. Physical defects were thrown off by 
the persons who were thus quickened. And some- 
thing of the force remained with those who had been 
much in His society, gradually subsiding as the 
years rolled on. Thus the power of healing 
the sick by the laying on of hands was possessed 
by the Apostles ; but it could not be transmitted 
to those who had not seen God manifest in the 
flesh. 


In Cureton’s manuscript the Gospel of John 
follows that of Mark, and is in its turn followed 
by that of Luke. The Sinai palimpsest, on the 
contrary, shows us the four Gospels in their usual 
order. Why do these two representatives of the 
Old Syriac version differ from each other in so 
important a point? They are linked, and yet 
separate. But their relation to each other, to 
the Diatessaron, and the Peshitta will for some 
time continue to present a fruitful field for dis- 
cussion. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


VOICES OF THE PAST. By Henry S. ROBERTON, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Bell. . Crown 8vo, pp. 219. 4s. 6d.) 

Many people have too low an estimate of their 
own ability. It is quite a rare thing for a man to 
believe that he is capable of mastering the Arche- 
ology of the Bible. When the occasional man 
does attack it, he finds himself speedily possessed 
of so. much interesting and unique knowledge that 
he forthwith sits down to write a book. And his 
book sells. All the people who think they cannot 
master the subject themselves, and yet know that 


they must not be ignorant of it, buy the book. So 
we have a new book on the Monuments every 
other month and an audience ready for it. Mr. 
Roberton writes for this accommodating audience. 
He knows his subject quite well. He is anxious 
that it should agree with the Bible, which he 
knows well also. And he writes so pleasantly and 
modestly (it is a miracle he ever dared to study 
this subject) that everyone will be charmed with 
his book, wishing there were more of it, and 
especially more illustrations. 


Messrs. Bagster’s ‘Gem’ editions of the great 

bs ? 

oratorios are beautifully printed. Aendelssohn’s 
St. Paul is the latest (1s.) 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. By R. H. CHagLEs, 
D.D. (A. & C. Black. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiv, 155. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Charles has attached this department 
of study to himself. Scholars leave it to him. 
There are many who are engaged in the delightful 
study of the apocalyptic literature, but they leave 
the editing of the apocalyptic books to Dr. Charles. 
He does it so whole-heartedly and so nearly finally ; 
he is also so often able to make up his mind 
where others waver, that it seems to be the work 
for him, and he seems to be the man for this work. 
An account of the Ascension of Isaiah by Canon 
Armitage Robinson will be found inthe Dzctionary 
of the Bible. Dr. Charles ina burst of enthusiasm 
describes that article as ‘a splendid article.’ This 
is the Ascension of Isaiah itself. It is translated 
from the Ethiopic version. And that same 
Ethiopic version is printed in full, with the Greek 
fragment, the Latin versions, and the Latin transla- 
tion of the Slavonic. And to all that, Dr. Charles 
has added an essay on Antichrist, because the 
Christian portion of the Ascension has much to 
say of his appearing. It is the student of the 


earliest Christianity that will find this book most 
useful. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By E. 

Hatcu, D.D,, and H, A. ReppaTu, M.A. (Oxford : 

At the Clarendon Press. Supplement. Fasc. t., folio, 

pp. 162. 16s.) 

The promised Supplement to Hatch and Red- 
path’s Concordance has been divided into two parts. 
The first part, now published, contains the Con- 
cordance of Proper Names in the Septuagint. 
The second part will contain various small supple- 
‘mentary matters and an index to the Hebrew of 
the whole work. It will probably be published in 
1g01. We shall welcome it when it comes, but 
this is the part we have been waiting for. It will 
greatly help us out of the maze (the muddle, we 
might say) of the proper names in the Septuagint, 
and save us great labour and worry. What this 
volume must have cost its author (for we suppose 
it is wholly Mr. Redpath’s work), one can only 
vaguely and awfully conjecture. As usual the 


Hebrew, when there is Hebrew, is given ; when 
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there is no equivalent Hebrew, we are simply t 


it is otherwise there (ater in Hed.). Oneofthe 


minor matters it recalls to us is the question of the 
pronunciation of Hebrew two hundred years before 
Christ. The work is a marvel of accuracy, for 
which we have to thank the printers, no doubt, as 


well as Mr. Redpath’s practised eye. 


HENRY BARROW AND THE EXILED CHURCH 
OF AMSTERDAM. By F. J. Powicke, PH.D. 
(Clarke. Royal 8vo, pp. xlvii, 363. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It is not long since Mr. Gladstone prophesied 
the era of cheap books and groaning shelves, 
warning us to see to our joists and beams. The 
era is on us. This book would have been pub- 
lished in Mr. Gladstone’s time at a guinea. But 
we who buy it at a third of that price do not 
simply load our shelves with it. Wereadit. For 
it is an original research into a great formative 
period in the history of religion, and an estimate 
of a great and immovably religious man. By the 
aid of Dr Powicke’s intimate conversational 
manner of writing, added to his careful and even 
minute researches, we get very close to the daily 
life of the ‘ Separatists.’ We find it daily suffering 
for the most part, and we scatter praise and 
blame. But more than that, we see the meaning 
of the whole historical movement, and gather 
useful lessons for our own time. There are pages 
in the history of the Church we all would gladly 
blot out if we could. Let us see to it that we are 
not writing such pages ourselves. We thank Dr. 
Powicke for his book. It is full of reliable matter, 


and it is free from sectarian bitterness and narrow 
judgment. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE. THE MES- 
SAGES OF THE APOSTLES. By G. B. STEVENS, 
Pu.D., D.D. (Clarke. Crown 8vo, pp. 271. 3s. 6d.) 

Have these books taken in this country? This 

is the fourth of the series. It should settle the 
question of their acceptance. It should yet more 
increase Professor Stevens’ great reputation. What 
does it contain? It contains the apostolic dis- 
courses in the Book of Acts and the General and 
Pastoral Epistles of the New Testament arranged 
in chronological order, analyzed, and fully ren- 
dered in paraphrase. It must either be done 
masterfully or be a miserable failure. It isa strong 
man’s best work, and gives us these discourses 
and epistles with almost the surprise of novelty. 


. 


(Ie 


our duty to one another. 
_ more social, claims more from us, than we thought 


- much else. 


= PRAVER. By c W. mitey D. in raat Gar ne 


Crown 8vo, pp. 114. Is. 6d.) 


The Dean of Ely is one of our foremost author- 


ities on Christian Socialism. He is also a preacher. 
The four sermons in this volume are true sermons, 
yet they contain much real scientific teaching on 


* Give, give, give,’ we cry; and it echoes the cry 
back to us. ‘As we forgive,’ it makes us say, and 
Dr. Stubbs tells us where and how 
to find its socialism. And especially he shows us 
how impossible it is for us to love God and hate 
our brother. 


THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By Joun Watson, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp.371. 6s.) 


Is there any man in whom the old and the new 
meet as in Dr. Watson? ‘Suckled on a creed 
outworn,—the strict Calvinism of the Shorter 
Catechism,—he thinks he holds it still. But it is 
the modern spirit he holds, the ethical social 
creed. And the two’ continually meet, meet in 
every book and on every page, and never coalesce. 
How strange a product is this book. When the 
articles which make it up appeared in the £x- 
positor, men rubbed their eyes and said, ‘ Dr. 
Watson is most astonishingly orthodox.’ Why 
astonishingly? Because it was not Dr. Watson. 
It was the ‘creed outworn’—outworn we mean 
by him. It was the faith he learned at his mother’s 
knee, which would come back when system and 
order had to be considered in laying out the 
doctrines of grace, but which was not 4zs creed 
nor him. Dr. Watson isa much more charming 
man than this. For you cannot make the old 
creed charming,—that is never the right word for 
it even at its most gracious, and it can be gracious, 
—still less can you make the combination. Dr. 
Watson’s is the modern creed ; he wins his heaven 
by patient perseverance in walle doing, and that 
is always charming, often deeply moving, but 
never, never true. 

But if this is not Dr. Watson, why does he 
preach this? It is the homage we pay to our 
youth. If, as they tell us, the man is made by 
the age of seven, then the preacher is made by 
the age of ten. After that there are three ways 
possible. One is for the man and his youth to 
keep together, the early creed only developing 
into flower and fruit. Another is for the man to 


The Lord’s Prayer is” 


think he has left his early creed and preach 
another, while it holds him still, as George Mac- 
Donald does. The last is Dr. Watson’s way. He 
has travelled and he does not know it. This is 
only his theology, the other is his life. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have issued a 
new edition of Professor Agar Beet’s Commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (crown 8vo, 
pp. xx, 386, 7s. 6d.). It is the most popular 
(this is the ninth or tenth edition), and we think 
the best, of all Dr. Beet’s commentaries. It is at 
anyrate the one we have got most out of. And 
now it has been wholly written over again, so that 
with the essential features of the old, it isa new 
book. Going through it again, and especially 
noting places we had marked before, we find it 
altered not a little in detail. For Dr. Beet is him- 
self a student still; what he would have others do, 
he leads the way in, and when he finds he can 
improve on his own statement or even alter his 
own view, he does not hesitate to doit. There is 
not only reference to the commentaries on Romans 
published since his first edition, but also fre- 
quently to his own works. For Dr. Beet’s works 
fit in together, and they do not repeat one 
another: together they form a complete system of 
biblical theology. 


THE FACT OF CHRIST. By P. CaRNucIE SIMPSON, 
M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 200. 
3s. 6d.) 

This is preaching, with all the modern grace 
and all the ancient strength. Its first concern is 
character, and that ought to be our first concern. 
He who does not preach to the making of char- 
acter does not preach. But it never dreams that 
character can make itself. Outside the character, 
outside the man, is the motive power, the life, the 
spirit. When that comes into the man, then 
character begins to form. It is a transformation 
Mr. Simpson preaches, a transformation by the 
Spirit and into the likeness of Christ. And after 
that comes the real sense of sin and the incredibly 
comfortable sense of pardon. That is the order 
of experience, and therefore the order of preach- 
ing, though in actual fact the repentance and 
the forgiveness no doubt precede the making of 
character. It is not exactly a volume of sermons 
that lies before us, it is a volume of Bible-class 
addresses. Itisaright manly, man-making volume. 
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- GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A., FIELD-PREACHER. 


By J. P. Grepsrone. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 
Svo, pp. 371. 6s.) ; 
Mr. Gledstone tells us that he has prepare 


this briefer life of the great field-preacher because 


of the favourable reception given to his Life and 
Travels of George Whitefield, published in 1871, 


and now out of print. So it is in a sense an 


abridgment. But it is the most lively and inde- 
pendent abridgment we have seen. Whitefield 
himself is an unmistakable portrait, and with all 
shortcomings an evidently great and good man. 
The marvellously wild hard time he lived and 
laboured in is also set in full clear vision. And, 
more than that, a great theology is tested and 
tried, set to do its work in that unlikely soil, and 
found triumphant. For unto Whitefield, too, was 
this grace given, that to the wide world he should 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


THE GOLDEN GATE OF PRAYER. | By THE REV. 
J. R. Mrtier, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 
Svo, pp. 256. 3s. 6d.) 

Todd’s Students Manual and other moralists 
used to advise us to read with pencil in hand and 
notebook beside. Dr. Miller actually does it. 
There is no good thing in any book he reads that 
he lets slip. And when he is ready for it, in it 
drops into its proper place in his own writings. 
These chapters on the Lord’s Prayer owe much 
of their charm to their numerous and apt quota- 
tions. It is a gift of itself both to know a good 
quotation and then to find the very place for it. 
And Dr. Miller’s simple devotional style makes the 


introduction of quotations particularly easy and 
effective. 


CHRIST THE TRUTH. By tue Rev. WILLIAM 
MEDLEY, M.A. (Macmillan. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 
288. 6s.) 


This is the third series of the Angus Lectures. 
To keep things unmixed, let it be said that the 
Angus is a Baptist lectureship. It was established 
in honour of Dr. Angus, the Principal of Regent’s 
Park College, who was himself the first lecturer. 
His subject was Regeneration. Next came Dris 
G. Green, who chose The Christian Creed and the 
Creeds of Christendom, and gave us an able, liberal 
study of the subject under a title that could be 
shorter. Mr. Medley is a new name in literature, 


sense) for the Christian faith, addressed to the 
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though not unknown to scholarship. His work is_ 


an apology (using the word in its large, noble 


mind of the average untheological man. It is ng 
hard reading, for its. style is good and its arrange- 
ment orderly. But it demands close attention. 


When that is given and persisted in, the book is ~ 


found to be weighty and inspiring. Mr. Medley 
shows that he is a student of current thought, 
capable of separating its essence from its accidents, 
and withal fully persuaded in his own mind that 
the free thought of the noblest men to-day is 
toward the truth as it is in Jesus. ‘There lies then 
at the very core of the Christian conception of 
religion—the throbbing heart whence the spiritual 
life derives all its inspiration and power — the 
essential belief that Religion, in its all-inclusive 
sense, is the elevation of the human spirit to an 
ever-deepening and enlarging fellowship with the 
Divine Spirit.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS. By EDWIN CaRus 
SELWYN, D.D. (JZacmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. Xv1, 
277. 6s. net.) < 

When an author tells us that he writes ‘from 
the standpoint of reverent common sense,’ we fear 
for him. For common sense is often a sugared 
synonym for laziness. When a man will not take 
the trouble to master a subject, he often approves 
or condemns it from the standpoint of common 
sense. But it is all the other way in this case. 
Dr. Selwyn is not lazy. He has mastered his 
subject. His discoveries have led him farther 
than he meant to go, but he would not publish 
anything till he had mastered it. 

What are his discoveries? They are these. 
In the earliest Church the most influential and 
the most honoured persons were the Christian 
prophets. They not only taught but wrote. 
They wrote much of the books we now possess 
—some of them, it is probable, wholly, such as 
the Apocalypse. And so the Apocalypse was not 
written by St. John, or whoever wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. These two writings are diverse and even 
contradictory. The writer of the Gospel answers. 
the writer of the Apocalypse. 

It is a study in early Church History of the most 
interesting kind. But it cannot be wholly ac- 
cepted. Far more is made of the prophets than 
can be proved. And there are opinions about 
date and authorship that cannot stand. 


; FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. By tux Rev. 
J. Howarp B. MasTerman, M.A. (Macmillan. 
‘ Crown 8vo, pp. 200. 3s. 6d. net.) 

; It has often happened that a single book, it has 
sometimes happened that a single theological 
book, has given a mana reputation, We are not 

mesic to say that this small commentary on this 
_ small Epistle will make the reputation 
_ Principal of the Midland Clergy College. It does 
not greatly differ in outward form from the small 
scholarly commentaries we have received from 

Edinburgh and Cambridge. It contains a full 

introduction, a paraphrase, and notes on the 

Hebrew text. But it has an accuracy of expres- 

sion and a saneness of thought that even scholars 

rarely possess. Thus, on page 86: ‘Mr. Pattison, 
writing about Paradise Lost, says of Calvinism, 

“Tt must be acknowledged that a predestinarian 

scheme, leading the ‘cogitation upward to dwell 

upon the heavenly things before the foundation of 
the world, opens a vista of contemplation and 
poetical framework with which none other in the 
whole cycle of human thought can compare.” It 
was when the mind was directed from this sublime 
contemplation to dwell on the thought of personal 
security that Calvinism became hardened into a 
merciless dogma of predestination and reproba- 
tion. The recognition of the principle of evolu- 
tion has now restored to us the significance of 
mpoeyvwopevov and én’ écxdrov Tév xpdvev. All 
time has been a progressive ¢avépwors of the 
Divine, leading on to the Incarnation and the 
Death of Christ.’ 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Henry S. Nasu. (Macmillan. Crown 
Svo, pp. 204. 3s. 6d.) 

The Higher Criticism of the /Vew Testament is 
almost a new idea. It is at least scarcely a fact 
we expect to have to reckon with. We have been 
told that the New Testament is waiting the methods 
and results that have been applied to the Old, but 
we have not thought they had come. Nor does 
Professor Nash mean to say that they have come. 
That is not the Criticism he means. Criticism is a 
sacred word with him. It means the study and in- 
terpretation of the Bible. And so his book is a 
history of the work that has been done in the attempt 
to understand the New Testament, what it is, and 
what it has to tell us. In this sense, Criticism is 
a science, and like every other science has its 
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progress. It has showed many foolish theories by 
the way, but it has never lost the sense of God’s 


presence. And now, if the most natural is felt 
to be the most accurate meaning of the New 
Testament, that is largely due to the sense of 


God’s immediate presence and inspiration. : 

This is one of Professor Shailer Mathews’ ‘New 
Testament Handbooks.’ It deserves most care- 
ful reading. 


STUDIES IN TEXTS. By _JosEPH PARKER, D.D. 
(Horace Marshall. Vol. V1. Crown 8vo, pp. 228. 
3s. 6d.) ; ; 

This is the last volume of the series of exposi- 
tory sermons and suggestions to which Dr. Parker 
has given the title of Studies in Texts. Their 
freshness is as abundant at the end as at the be- 
ginning. And it is freshness of word as much as 
of idea. Nor is it such originality as paralyzes 
thought or prevents appropriation. One can 
read Dr. Parker with greater safety than Dr. 
Maclaren. It is not matter, it is inspiration, or at 
least stimulus that he gives us. We cannot Te 
produce him, but we can produce better sermons 
because of him. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published the 


Life of Faith Almanack (1d.), the Faithfulness of 


God by Mr. Webb-Peploe (rd.), and the Fulness 
of the Spirit by Mr. Inwood (1d.). 


In uniform binding, price, and the rest of it, 
with Mr. Smellie’s ‘Books of the Heart,’ Mr. 
Melrose has published the second series of Dr. 
John Pulsford’s Quiet Hours (crown 8vo, pP- xlv, 
352, 28, 6d.). It is a peculiarly attractive edition 
of a peculiarly fascinating book. Dr. John Puls- 
ford is as ‘mystical’ as the best of them, but yet 
you know what he is saying. And he is a theo- 
logian, though he finds his theology neither in 
Calvin nor Dr. Denney. He finds it in his own 
heart’s fellowship with the living God. 


THE SOULOF ACHRISTIAN. By FRANK GRANGER; 
D.Lir., M.A. (Methuen. Crown Svo, pp. 313- 65+) 

‘A popular preacher not so very long ago went 
up into the North of Scotland to conduct a mis- 
sion, and his experience there brings out very well 
the relation that holds between the professional 
standpoint of the pulpit and the beginnings of the 
spiritual life. He complained amongst other 
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things that “in the North they could soak up a 
great amount of preaching and make no sign.” 
I suppose the scientific phrase would be that they 
were supersaturated. ‘One of the great difficulties 
there, too, was instantaneous conversion. Some- 
how they did not want a sudden change.” A 
woman rebuked him by saying that her mother 
had been praying in the hills for five years 
before she was converted: how was she to be con- 
verted in five minutes? Think of those lonely 
years amid the mountains and lochs, where the 
Celtic imagination traces its legends of love and 
death, and then think of the bustling gentleman 
from the South offering to furnish salvation com- 
plete within five minutes!’ 

The ancedote will illustrate Mr. Granger’s 
method and indicate his place. He is deeply 
interested in the soul. And he thinks it has not 
been studied scientifically enough by religious 
teachers. It is more complete, greater in. possi- 
bility, than they take into account. Especially 
it is not to be captured, it is to be enticed and 
educated. This is a book to be read carefully ; 
it must neither be flouted nor neglected. It is 
full of true things. This is one: ‘The Christian 
profession involves neither the sacrifice of our 
Own proper reserve, nor the duty of intruding upon 
the proper reserve of others.’ 


After a long intervai, Messrs. Nisbet have pub- 
lished another volume of Mr. Exell’s Biddical 
Lllustrator. It covers Joshua, Judges, and Ruth 
(8vo, pp. 648, 7s. 6d.). The pages are packed as 
closely as ever, and the matter is as patiently 
selected. Few are the homiletical writings on 
these books that have not had their substance 
Squeezed into this volume. But it is only their 
substance. The editor wades through the writings 
for us, we read the sum and pith in a few sentences. 


_—__ 


‘FOR THE LAMBS OF THE FLOCK. By rue Rev. 
CHARLES JERDAN, M.A., LL.B. (Okiphant. Crown 
8vo pp. 431. 5s.) 

There is a crook in every lot, and in the 
preacher’s it is as often the ‘children’s portion’ as 
anything. The command is unmistakable, ‘ Feed 
My lambs’; but the man is made to be a keeper 
of sheep, and the lambs are beyond his 
What is to be done? Some simply copy other 
men’s portions—Mr. Jerdan’s for example, who 
has a most special gift in this way — and 


ability. 


do 
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not believe that the eighth commandment 
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Why not gather the great books that contain 


children’s sermons—Messrs. Oliphant could send i 
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a sufficient library:of them—and study the subject 
as one studies systematic theology? No one 
takes to systematic theology by nature, and yet 
the meanest intellect, especially if it be Scotch, is 
very soon at home in it. Mr. Jerdan has two 
volumes. Tell Messrs. Oliphant to include them 
both. 


FROM THE DUNGEON TO THE PALACE. By 
THE Rev. THoMAs TayLor. (Okphant Anderson 
& Ferrier, Crown 8vo, pp. 124. 2s. 6d.) 

The history of Joseph may be, as Professor 
Sayce tells us it is, an adaptation of an Egyptian 
romance ; but certainly it has life in it. It never 
grows old and it will never pass away. It is the 
child’s first entrance into the intellectual fairyland ; 
it is the old man’s comfort as he passes to the 
sunset and the crown. So it is easy to make the 
story of Joseph interesting, and a new book will 
always find new readers. Mr. Taylor is modest 
and earnest. He takes the narrative as he finds 
it, retells it, illustrates it, draws from it its natural 
lessons, and sends them home to our hearts. 


Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster seem to find 
no diminution in the demand for Spurgeon’s 
sermons. Not only are the weekly and the 
monthly parts and the yearly volumes still appear- 
ing regularly, but scarcely a month passes without 
seeing some other volume or volumes published 
in some other shape or form. This month six 
volumes appear, each containing twelve sermons. 
The sermons are gathered together because of 
the affinity of their subject. Thus one volume 
contains sermons on Heaven, another on Repent- 
ance, another on Backsliding, another on Death, 
another on Temptation, another on the Christian 
Warfare, and another on Forgiveness. Each 
volume costs one shilling, 


A collection of Spurgeon Anecdotes—anecdotes 
about not dy Spurgeon—has been published by 
Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster (crown 8vo, pp: 
102, 18.). The field is large, and this gleaner, 
whose name is not given, has gathered industriously. 
Lx uno aisce omnes: A certain American, a D.D., 
In an interview with Mr. Spurgeon, told him that 


Perhaps there is a less perilous way. = 


—— 


was going to Germany to study. ‘Haven't you 
any theological seminaries in America?’ asked 
Mr. S. ‘Yes,’ said the Doctor, ‘but I don’t 
think I know everything, though I graduated 
_at Princeton, and I am going to Germany to try 

and learn more.’ ‘Well,’ said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘I 
hope you will not be like that calf I once heard of. 
_ The milk of one cow was not enough for it, so 
__ they gave it the milk of two, and the more milk it 
drank the more of a calf it became.’ 


The latest addition to Messrs. Rivingtons’ ‘ Ox- 
ford Church Text-Books’ is an account of the 
Text of the New Testament, by the Rev. K. Lake, 
M.A. (1s.). It contains only about a hundred 
small pages, but they are in small type and closely 
' packed, and so skilfully has Mr. Lake used his 
thorough knowledge that the little book is a quite 
competent introduction, and supersedes all the 
small introductions that have gone before it. 


Under the title of Assurance (pp. 160, Is. or 
ts. 6d.), a small volume of addresses by the ‘late 
Bishop Ryle has been published at the Tract 
Depot, Stirling. The addresses are based on 
BAL i ae. 


THE LIFE OF DWIGHT L. MOODY. By uis Son, 
W. R. Moopy. (Morgan & Scott. 8vo, pp. 509-) 
There has been great stir among the publishers 
and great competition among the biographers since 
Mr. Moody died. But this is Ae ‘Life.’ It is a 
handsome volume and very rich in photographs. 
Indeed a determined effort has been made, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


We have always held that the best of all 
Christmas presents is a carefully chosen Annual. 
There is nothing so full and satisfying, there is 
nothing so wholesome, there is nothing so cheap. 
The Religious Tract Society has published two 
Annuals which will not easily be surpassed, and 
each is perfectly fitted for its own special 
readers. They are not new in name, but every 
year sees some new feature introduced, so that 
they are always new in interest. They are Zhe 
Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home (75. 6d. 
each). 

But less weight and less fulness may be prefer- 
able for good reasons. Then the choice may be 


_competitors in sheer excellence. 


and made successfully, to produce a worthy 
memorial of the great evangelist, and outdo all 
Moreover, no 
one could claim the right or the knowledge which 
belong to Mr. Moody’s son. 

It is a book of life. There were no dull 
passages in Mr. Moody’s career, and there are no 
dull pages in this book. It is a book of strenuous 
effort, effort steadily directed to one supreme 
object, the saving of men’s souls. On the way 
there occur many incidents that are human enough, 
There is humour and even grotesqueness now 


and then. But Mr. Moody himself was earnest, 
definite, masterful. His aim was clear, his will 
unswerving. And though he carried a man’s 


heart, nothing was permitted to stand between him 
and his single purpose. 

So he succeeded where hundreds have failed. 
He succeeded all through his life, while thousands 
have had but a few years’ prosperity. He suc- 
ceeded ever more brilliantly, and steadily rose in 
moral worth, while others innumerable have lost 
weight and afforded perplexity. For it is without 
exception the most trying of all human occupations 
(unless the bar-keeper’s is more), the occupation 
of evangelist. It is trying from its height, the 
other from its lowness. 

The great evangelist, then, is among the greatest 
of men. And the impression this biography makes 
is of a very great man indeed. The common 
saying that Mr. Gladstone might have been Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, may be paralleled by saying 
that Mr. Moody might have been President of the 
United States. 


AND THE NEW YEAR. 


made between Kvofs (Quiet Chats with Boys and 
Girls) by Archibald N. Mackray, M,A.6(2s:),-05 
Hidden Beauties of Nature by Richard Kerr, 
F.G.S. (2s. 6d.), or Zhe Great Rest-giver by 
William Haig Miller (2s. 6d.), or How ¢o attain 
Fellowship with God by the Rev. J. A. Clapperton, 
M.A. (1s. 6d.), or Zhe Way into the Kingdom 
(Thoughts on the Beatitudes) by the Rev, J. D. 
Jones, M.A., B.D., Bournemouth (rs. 6d.), or Zhe 
Care of the Home by Lucy H. Yates (1s.). All 
these are published by the R.T.S., and all have 
that particular homeliness and health which the 
Secretaries of that Society rarely fail to impress 
upon their books. 
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A new game for the winter evenings—a Sunday 
Occupation for boys and girls, the inventors call 
it, and the daughters of Professor Moule will not 
teach you to misuse Sunday—is still another of 
the R.T.S. publications. Its title is Jowrneys to 
Jerusalem ; its purpose is to teach Bible geography 
and history, and its price is one shilling net. 


The Annuals upon which the Sunday School 
Union stakes its reputation are Young England 
(5s.) and Zhe Child’s Own Magazine (1s.). Their 
place is their own, the one being ¢4e magazine for 
eager patriotic boys, the other ¢e magazine for 
inquisitive wide-eyed little children. 

The Sunday School Union has also issued for 
Christmas a new edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! (2s.), together with an addition to 
the ‘Green Nursery’ Series, under the title of Zom 
Leslie’s Secret, written by Blanche Atkinson—a 
charming child’s story, which will delight everybody. 


Advance, Endeavour! is the rousing title given 
to the ‘Souvenir-Report’ of the World’s Con- 
vention of Christian Endeavour, held in London 
in 1900. It is a fine square volume, and should 
prove excellent reading for serious and ambitious 
young men and women. Its editors are Mr. W. 
Knight Chaplin and Miss M. Jennie Street. Its 
publisher is Mr. Melrose. Its price 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Bagster are the publishers of a series of 
Bible Stories in words of one syllable (or as nearly 
so as possible). The first volume comes down as 
faras Moses. If mothers cannot tell the stories 
themselves, or cannot tell them simply enough, the 
great purpose of filling the minds of the little ones 
with the Bible History before anything else gets 
in, will be served perfectly by reading these books. 


Two books from the publishing house of 
Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier come most appro- 
priately here. The one is described as Right 
Living as a Fine Art (1s.) It is written by Dr 
N. D. Hillis. The other is a Life of General 
Wauchope, written by William Baird, F.S.A.Scot. 
(2s. 6d.) General Wauchope’s Life will be eagerly 
read by boys, and it will stir in them desires to do 
nobly as he did. 


The annual parcel of books for boys and girls 
(but always chiefly for boys, which no one can 


| tell us the reason of), which Messrs. Blackie send, — 


is always a welcome sight. There is a character 
about Blackie & Son’s books, both outward and in- 
ward, which at once distinguishes them from the — 
books of all the*other publishers. The olivine — 
edges are theirs, and the most costly always have — 
that ornament. The picturesque covers, each a 
story on the face of it, is theirs also. And then 
the utmost freedom of subject and style (always 
provided it is stirring enough)—that is theirs and 
theirs alone. Their greatest writer is Mr. G. A. 
Henty, who this year has written two books. One 
of them, With Buller in Natal (6s.), is likely to be 
the most popular of the whole parcel. The other 
has a greater hero, but not so immediately popular, 
Out with Garibaldi (5s.). For our own part we 
prefer Garibaldi to Buller (we speak of the books, 
not the men) ; it is more carefully written, it is more 
noble in sentiment, it plays less upon the ‘Rule 
Britannia’ sentiment. But our preference is no- 
thing; Buller will be the favourite. 

Dr. Gordon Stables has gone to Far Bolivia 
(3s. 6d.) for his scenery and his hairbreadth 
escapes this year. It must bea wild place. We 
are glad the genial novelist got safe away. 

No one can get more adventures within the 
boards of a book than Dr. Gordon Stables. But 
the story called Held at Ransom, by Miss Bessie 
Marchant (2s. 6d.), is very well in that way. It 
is perhaps more serious, more moving also, and 
more carefully written. Its scene is Cape Colony, 
but its time is before the war, the mischief being 
wrought by rough diamonds not by lead bullets. 

Jones the Mysterious (2s.), by Charles Edwardes, 
is a school story, the humorous predominating, 
for many schoolboys love to have it so. 

The only girl’s book is by Alice Stronach 
(though the author of Held at Ransom might claim 
that hers is another). Its title is 4 Wewnham 
friendship (38. 6d.). The inner life of the famous 
College for women is described, and all the 
description is hung upon a thread of human 
interest. It is not without its romantic side, and 
the romance is not without its mere man. 


In beauty and in worth the books which Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons have this year issued surpass 
all previous records. Let us take them up at 
random. 

Heads or Tails (5s.), by Harold Avery, is further 
described as ‘the Story of a Friendship.’ The’ 


ee 


ugh life. Both lads are attractive, though 


the hero is a little wild ; both men are true and 
_ courageous. 


There is a ‘ane contrast too between 
them, necessary perhaps to a close lasting friendship. 

My Lady Marcia (5s.), by Eliza Pollard, is a 
story of the French Revolution, a thrilling story 
of a terrible time. It is seen from the side of 
the aristocracy, not the side that Carlyle taught 
us to see it from. An English lady of rank and 
wealth casts in her lot with her persecuted terror- 
struck relatives, and becomes the worthy heroine. 
The great and the little are here. It is not so 
terrible as the reality, and yet it is terrible enough. 

The war has had its victims and we have their 
histories. For many a day sad moving stories 
will be told of a war that has given much occasion 
for heroism and for tears. Already there have 
been not a few tales written. And Miss Evelyn 
Everett-Green’s A Gordon Highlander (2s. 6d.) 
will take a good place among them. The little 
Gordon is every inch a soldier. 

In Zhe Romance of the South Pole (2s.) Mr. 
Barrett Smith gives a graphic account of the ex- 
peditions that have gone out to search the Ant- 
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arctic seas. And in Up the Creeks ae 6d.) sir 
Edward Shirley writes a stirring story of adven- 

ture in West Africa. 

_ A Sister of the Red Cross (3s. 6d)—another sty 

of the Boer War. It is by Mrs. L. T. Meade. A 

daring story surely, for the hero is one of the 

officers shut up in Ladysmith and the heroine one 

of the nurses. 

But Rhoda, ‘a story for girls,’ by E. L. Harris- 
field (2s. 6d), takes us away from the war, into 
the home life and the struggle for daily bread. 
A better story for the ordinary girl than any tale 
of love and war, a story of a brave girl, who found 
room enough at her own fireside to show her 
bravery. 

But Messrs. Nelson have not forgotten the bairns. 
Here is a great oblong coloured picture book about 
the sea, called Zhe Red, White, and Blue (1s.). 
And here is another folio with coloured pictures 
called Zhe Lron Horse (1s.). And all the Fairy 
Tales (1s.) we know are given in brief, and again 
with wonderful coloured pictures. Add Saby’s 
PictureBook (6d.) and Baby's Picture Gallery (64.), 
and it will be admitted that the little ones in all 
their degrees of bigness have not been forgotten. 


The Audacan Ministry of Jesus. 


By tHe Rev. THomas DEHANY Bernarp, M.A., CANon oF WELLS. 


The Testimony in the Temple. 


TuE first stage of our Lord’s ministry occupies 
but a small space in the history; in respect of 
details of word and deed that work in Judea is 
shrouded from our view. It does not fall within 
the scope of the synoptic narratives, and St. John, 
who gives full reports of later acts and discourses 
in Jerusalem, has little to say on this earlier work. 
We may suppose that at that time the disciples 
felt no special responsibility as witnesses of their 
Master’s acts, and that only the Twelve when 
separated and ‘ordained to be with Him’ learned 


‘to regard themselves as depositaries of these 


sacred memories for communication and testl- 
mony. However that may be, we are sure that 
silence as well as statement belongs to a divine 
plan in the creation of the evangelical records. 


Of our Lord’s teaching in Jerusalem and His 
relations with ‘the Jews’ we are sufficiently in- 
formed in later chapters of the Fourth Gospel ; 
and this previous history, though given briefly and 
in general terms, notes the chief features, and 
makes the final issue plain. Two incidents only 
are related, worthy indeed to be thrown into clear 
relief, one that of the Testimony in the Temple, 
the other that of the Teaching in the house; the 
former at the beginning of action in Jerusalem, 
the latter near its close, after many signs have 
been wrought. On each of these occasions there 
is a clearly expressed prescience of how the history 
will end, of the death and resurrection in which 
the manifestation will culminate, to become con- 
stituent facts in the future gospel. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
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The incident in the Temple, to be now con- 
sidered, is a testimony of Jesus concerning the 
Temple, and then concerning Himself in relation 
tothe Témple. 
public act of moral command, followed by a 
parabolic word of prophecy. It is the opening of 
His mission to His people. For this the Temple 
is the proper place, and the Passover is the proper 
time; the one being the local centre of their 
religious life, the other the great anniversary of their 
religious history. 

In the time of preparation for the Passover 
Jesus has arrived at Jerusalem; and (as has been 
suggested) the act which followed His arrival 
would probably occur on the day when there was 
formal purgation of every house, by careful inspec- 
tion of all the chambers for removal of every 
particle of leaven. One house there was which 
needed purgation from the leaven of worldly 
business, which, if ever so honest, should have had 
no place there, but which in fact was deeply 
infected with the vices of covetousness and fraud. 
Dr. Edersheim, in his Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah (vol. 1. pp. 367-371), has given a full 
account of the system of sacrificial sales and money- 
changing in the Temple market. Every Jew and 
proselyte had to pay the Temple tribute, and this 
was most largely done on these occasions. It was 
to be paid in the proper coin, the exact half-shekel 
of the sanctuary (about 1s. 2d. of our money), and 
there was an extra charge of a maah, about one- 
tenth of the same, which went by the name of 
golbon, and the like charge was made on all 
additional change for other purposes. When it 
is remembered that, besides Palestinian silver and 
copper coins, Persian, Syrian, Egyptian, Grecian, 
and Roman money circulated in the country, and 
was brought by Jews of the Dispersion, it will be 
seen what work the money-changers had to do. 
Then there were the transactions with the dealers, 


who had brought in the sacrificial animals for sale, 


after inspection and certificate of ceremonial 
fitness, and with sellers of doves and of the proper 
materials for purification. Great must have been 
the activity of the scene, and great its opportunities 
for the weighing and disputing, the bargaining and 
overreaching natural in Oriental—we are apt to 
say, in Jewish—transactions. 

All this business, which should. have been done 
elsewhere, was brought into the sacred precincts 
by licence of the officials, to the profit of the 


resident leaders of the priesthood and of 


This testimony is given by a 


priestly family. ‘There can be little doubt,’ say 
Edersheim, ‘that this market was what in Rabbinic 


writings is called’ “the Bazaars of the Sons of 
Annas,” the family in possession of power, notorious. 


for ambition and avarice.’ 


Into this market in the Court of the Gentiles the 


Lord entered with His little band of disciples for 
His first public act in Jerusalem. Often must He 
have looked on the same scene before, in Passoyers 
which He had attended, and always with dis- 
approval and displeasure. But He had no call 
then as a private person to denounce the conduct 
of the authorities or countermand their actions. 
In laying down the rule that we should ‘do as 
Jesus did,’ there is often a want of consideration 
of the distinction which ought to be made between 
what He did as a man, and what in His mission 
to the world and manifestation as the Christ. He 
has left us an example that we should follow His 
steps, but that must be according to the measure 
of our allotted rights and duties. Things may 
need correction, but it may not be our part to 
correct them. The part which the Lord now took 
belonged to the mission which He had to open, 
and for which His hour was come. Hence He 
could no longer look silently on the scene which 
dishonoured the Temple. So ‘having made a 
scourge of cords, He cast all out of the Temple, 
both the sheep and the oxen ; and He poured out 


the changers’ money,” and overthrew their tables ; 


and to them that sold the doves He said, Take 
these things hence ; make not My Father’s house 
a house of merchandise.’ 

The scourge would not be needed for actual 
use. We can see in any farmyard how a boy with 
the wave of a stick drives herd or flock before 
him. But we might wonder that the men of 
business should so easily give way, and that the 
officials should not interfere. Feeling what He 
did as the action of a prophet, they shrank before 
it, and there were times when the aspect of Jesus 
arrested men’s action, as striking into the heart. 
Doubtless there was also present a power of 
conscience, which knew the evils of the traffic and 


1 
The cxowla, ‘cords’ (etymologically of twisted rashes) 
had come to mean any cords (see Ac 2732) 
“Two words are used in the narrative, one describing 
changers of money, the other takers of the golbon. He 


saw the kepuariords sitting—He poured out the coins rév 
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ouse iain eat 1 me up.’ 

ptures were ever in their minds ; 
of the Psalmist, thus illustrated in their 
t, would rise naturally | to their lips. The 
ot ites is the voice ak one esas for faith- 


Past: Paul Rees to vee thie beuiaiides ae the 
same verse which is here remembered : 
‘proaches of them that reproached Thee fell on 
me.’ The disciples in recalling its first words had 
as yet no foresight of its darker fulfilment, or of 
the sad experiences which would appropriate to 
their Master the language of a servant and sufferer 
for God in generations of old. It was the zeal for 


5 ‘89 ae ie 


¥ the house of God, shown in such unexpected force, 
which deeply impressed their minds. The action 
was to them a lesson of zeal, and such it is for 
ever. Zeal is intensity of feeling and intensity of 
__ action for the cause adopted, and sensitive jealousy 


on its behalf. In itself the word has no moral 
colour, deriving its good or evil from the motive 
inspiring it, the object aimed at, and the nature 

of the feeling intensified. Hence ¢jAos (zélos) 
is used in the N.T. indifferently for an exemplary 
fervour or for jealousy which is fruitful of evil. 
We are concerned here only with its nobler mean- 
ing, but even that disposition loses its worth, or at 
least misses its intention if uncontrolled by judg- 
ment and knowledge. We sympathize with St. 
Peter’s zeal when he smote with the sword, but we 
see that he was doing all he could to injure his 
Master’s cause. St. Paul respected in his country- 
men their ‘zeal of God,’ but he saw with pain that 
it was ‘not according to knowledge.’ Such con- 
siderations, however, do not neutralize the teach- 
ing of the Lord’s example in the present instance 
or the reasons for energy in duty, which that 
example illustrates. This I will express in the 
words of one to whom I listened in youth— 


‘Zeal is one of the elementary religious qualifications : 
that is, one of those which are essential in the notion of a 
religious man. A man cannot be said to be in earnest in 
religion, till he magnifies his God and Saviour, till he so 
far consecrates and exalts the thought of Him in his heart, 
as an object of praise, adoration, and rejoicing, as to be 
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loyalty to God. =e goes on to ee ee ee \ 
“| work, and how it did work in Scripture saints, an 


and} 
_ Paul in his last hours, while he reached forth his hand for if 


‘The re- 


continues: ‘Such is zeal, a Christian grace to the ; 
while it is also an elementary virtue; equally belonging to 
the young’convert and the matured believer: displayec by 
Moses at the first, when he slew the Egyptian, and by St. 


his heavenly crown. On the other hand, zeal is an imperfect 
virtue; that is, in our fallen state it will ever be attended 
by unchristian feeling if it is cherished by itself ; but this is 


the case with many other tempers of mind which yet are a 


absolutely required of us..—He dwells on the necessity for 
its combination with the special grace of the gospel, the 
general temper of gentleness, meekness, sympathy, tender 
consideration, open-heartedness towards all men, brother 
or stranger, who come in our way. Thus the saints of 
God have gone on unto perfection. St. John, who would 
call down fire from heaven, became the apostle of love; 
St. Paul, who persecuted Christ’s servants, ‘was made all 
things to all men’; yet neither of them lost their zeal, 
though they trained it to be spiritual (J. H. Newman, 
Sermon on St. Sinion and St. Jude). 


But to return to the narrative. The zeal here is 
‘the zeal of Thine house.’ That is to say zeal for 
the honour of Him who has chosen to set His. 
name there and to make it the home of His. 
people and the heart of their religion. 
will burn more fiercely on account of the prolonged 
obstinacy of sin, when on the last visit to the 
Temple this action will be repeated, and the grave 
reproof for ‘a house of merchandise’ will become 
a stern denunciation of a den of robbers. It is 
sad to think how often the milder and even the 
severer form of this rebuke has been deserved in 
the secular history of the Christian Church. 

But there is a word on this occasion which 
rules the whole situation. A pious Jew, a prophet, 
might have pleaded for the honour of our 
Father’s house, though that filial language was 
in general beyond them; but to say Jy Father’s. 
house, in right of a separate relation, belonged 
only to One who knew that relation was His own. 
Was it not here, at the first attendance in the 
Temple, that the consciousness of it first broke 
from His lips? ‘Child,’ said the mother, ‘why 
hast Thou thus dealt with us? Behold, Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing?’ And 
the answer came, ‘ How is it that ye sought Me? 
Wist ye not that I must be in the things of My. 


Father’ (év rots tov watpés jov)—that is, in His.’ 


house and in the things that are done therein ? 
What a word was this! It told that He knew the 


yan a ee 


This zeal. 


Gat’ The aie - laid if up in her ra : 
secret of the divine paternity was thenceforth 
> silently understood between them. That Sonship 
known in its still higher and eternal sense, is now 
become the power of the manifestation, the right 
in which all is spoken and all is done. 

There were some who could admit the claim 
which they could not yet explain, through a 


present conviction of faith, waiting for light that | 


would come. Such were the disciples; not such 
“the Jews,’ represented here by Temple officials 
and the men of their company. 
recourse to the legal demand, ‘ What sign showeth 
- Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these things?’ 
That was but natural. ‘The Jews require a sign ;’ 
and surely a Prophet from Galilee is bound to 
show His credentials. He will give signs enough, 
but not of their choosing, and they will be given 
in vain. For them there is one sign, now only a 
prophecy, to become a sign in the day of its ful- 
filment. ‘Jesus answered, Destroy this Temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.’ A strange 
criterion! which might have seemed absurd, but 
for the sense of majesty and mystery which kept 
the words in their minds, as an augury of ill. At 
the final trial some of these persons will attempt 
to give them, in evidence, according to their own 
version of them. The attempt will fail before the 
precise requirements of the law; but it will be 
made the occasion of the solemn adjuration, and 
so of the sentence of death, and thus the prophecy 
had a part in assisting its own fulfilment. This 
we learn from the first two Gospels, which contain 
no record of the words being spoken or of the 
circumstances which called them forth. 

One word there is in this saying, in which its 
significance as prophecy is concentrated ; but to 
the English reader its distinctness is lost, The 
Temple spoken of hitherto is the Aieron (iepdv), 
the whole sacred enclosure. The Temple spoken 
of now is the xaos (vads), the central fane or 
sanctuary. On the highest of the tier of terraces, 
its exquisite workmanship shining in marble and 
gold, stood the real ‘ Temple,’ containing the Holy 


place and the Holy of Holies, dominating and | 


sanctifying all beneath and around it. This is the 
object to which the Lord suddenly turns all eyes 
and thoughts by the words, ‘ rey this Temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.’ The hearers 
are bewildered. The act supposed on their part 
is inconceivable, and they pass it over, The 


- show its absurd Pie 
Temple in building; and wilt i 
in three days?’ ~‘But (adds the 
spake of the Temple of His Body.’ a 


They have 


_v.c., about three and a half years earlier than the 


_the interpretation sure. 


Before considering the apostle’s interpr 
we may thank the Jews for an accidental - 
they have rendered us in settling our chr nol 
The year in which Herod commenced the r 
ing of the Temple is fixed by Josephus as the 
eenth of his reign in Roman reckoning, 734-3: 
The date therefore of the present incident, : 
to say, of the commencement of the Lord’s man 
festation is 781 u.c. And He being then about © 
thirty years of age, the Nativity is placed at 750-51 


accepted Christian era. These words of the Jews — 
are an additional item in the calculations which — 
yield that result. But what they say is for us — 
parenthetical. We are concerned not with p thelr 
words but with those of Jesus. 

His apostle is His interpreter, and ie makes 
We may wish he had 
been also the expositor, to make the exposition 
clear ; for great are the facts of history, the lines — 
of thought, and the revelations of truth condensed 
in this brief phrase, ‘He spake of the Temple of _ 
His Body.’ What then constitutes a temple? or 
rather, what constituted that particular Temple 
which we haye before us? Not the marble and 
the gold of the later time, any more than the 
cords and curtains of its original ; but the Presence 
of God, resident among His people. That was 
the truth proclaimed when the Tabernacle was 
made according to the pattern showed in the 
mount, and renewed when the more stately 
structure took its place, as a standing answer to 
the question, ‘Will God in very deed dwell with 
men upon the earth?’ (2 Chr 638). Yet, further, 
this Temple was the habitation of the Divine 
Presence, in a particular relation and for a par- 
ticular purpose, namely, in the living relation of 
God with Israel, and for the covenant transactions 
by which this was secured. Here alone was the 
ordained meeting-place between God and the 
people, where priesthood was valid and sacrifice 
effectual. Typical and provisional it all was, and 
carried on in the region of the flesh, till He should — 
come, who would be in His own person all that the 
Temple signified, and realize its meaning in spirit 
and in truth, And now He is come, no heavenly 


— 
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ce up on ae AN dag “Till Aes 
the old order continues. But how will it perish? 
; ‘By the act of the people themselves, by the rejec- 
_ tion and crucifixion of the Christ. In prophecy 
: - cutting off of Messiah brings on the power 

- which destroys the city and the sanctuary (Dan 
Zz 9%): But in fact the sanctuary fell when Jesus 
; Bee Then the Veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain from. the top to the bottom, showing on the 
side that the uses of the typical system were 

. tei over, and on the other that in the better 
covenant which is in Christ, ‘a new and living way 
= ‘is opened through the Veil, that is to say, His flesh’ 
a 10”), Therefore, He says, ‘Destroy this 
_ Temple’ (Avcare tov vadv todrov), for that 1 is what 
you will unwittingly do in the course you are 
taking ; by the final act abolish its sanctity and its 
right to exist. On the third day I will raise it up, 
_ a ruin changed to glory, a Temple not in type but 
in truth, not national but universal, the meeting 

. place between God and man, the source and 
centre of eternal life. Such is the person of the 
risen Lord. His Church by His indwelling spirit 
becomes itself a Temple. ‘Know ye not that ye 

are a temple of God, and the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?’ (1 Co 31"). In this sense some 
commentators have explained the prophetic word. 
But the three days fix the meaning. Not on the 
third day, but on the fiftieth the Church was 
filled with the Spirit. And the Church is a Temple 


their cae We are told abet nen the 3) and? me 
said one to another: ‘When therefore He was — 
risen from the dead, His disciples remembered 
that He spake this ; and they believed the scripturé 
and the word which Jesus had said.’ They felt — 
their faith deepened and enlightened by the con- 
currence of the written and the spoken word. 
But what scripture? none has been cited. ‘The 
scripture,’ thus expressed, intends, not this or that __ 
text, but the whole record of the purpose and fore- 
knowledge of God bearing on to the central event 
of the Resurrection with all its consequences. 
Hence St. Paul in his brief creed (z Co 154), 
and, again, the Catholic Church in the Nicene 
symbol, makes it an article of faith, that ‘He rose 
again the third day according to the Scriptures. 
So it was that Scripture and fact, prophecy and 
fulfilment, spoken words and the course of events, 
wrought together to evolve the gospel in men’s 
minds at the first; and so it is still. In the 
history of the Church great truths, wrapped in 
guarded forms of speech, have long lain dormant 
till some conjuncture of circumstances brought 
them to the front and discovered their powers 
afresh. And so it is with ourselves. Vital and 
fruitful sayings have often remained with us, as 
sacred deposits, but scarcely guessed enigmas ; 
till some experience outward or inward has come 
to interpret all their truth, bringing it into contact 
with our lives, and flooding them with the light 
of heaven. 
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HEBREWS II. 10. Pi 


6K or it became Him, for whom are all things, and 
rough whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
to glory, to make the Author of their salvation per- 
fect through sufferings’ ie V.). 


EXPOSITION. | 


Tuer verse takes up the closing words of Wee 
parallelism is evident— , ; 
That by the grace of God _—_ For it became isbhn 4 os 
He might in behalfof every one bringing manysons to glory, 
taste cathe 

2 ; sufierings, etc. 

__-He for whom are all things is God. It is also God who 
brings many sons to glory (vv.7"*). The Captain of their 
salvation is the Son. ‘Through sufferings’ takes up ‘taste 
‘death,’ and ‘crowned with glory on account of His suffering 

- death,’ v.%, and refers chiefly to the suffering of death, vy. 
9.14.18 58 cf, suffer, 9°13. And through sufferings im- 
plies, not merely that He went along a way at the end of 
which was perfection, but that the sufferings were the means 

; which produced, as well as the reason which led to, the per- 

ey fection. —DAVIDSON. 

A ‘It became Him.’—What it befitted God to do was not 

to bring many sons to glory—such a statement did not need 

to be made; nor yet to make the Son the Captain of salva- 
tion—the fitness of this hardly required a special emphasis ; 
but to make the Son, the Author of salvation, perfect 
through the suffering of death—and yet not this simply : 
what befitted God was to make perfect the Author of 
salvation through sufferings, bringing (or when He brought) 
at the same time many sons to glory. The fitness was in 

God, Him on account of whom and through whom all 

things are. The act befitting Him was to make the Author 

of salvation perfect through sufferings. This was befitting 
when He brought many sons to glory. —DAviIpson, 

Tue ‘ fitness’ in this case lies in the condition ofman. His 
life is attended by inevitable sorrows; or to regard the fact 
in another light, suffering is a necessary part of his disci- 
pline as well as a necessary consequence of his state. It 
was ‘fitting’ then, in our language, that God should perfect 
Christ the ‘One’ Son by that suffering through which the 
‘many’ sons are trained, because He, in His infinite love 
took humanity to Himself.—WeEstcor?r, 

‘For whom are all things, and through whom are all 
: things.’—This description of God, as, being the final Cause 
and the efficient Cause of all things, takes the place of the 
simple title because the fitness of Christ’s perfection through 
suffering appears from the consideration of the divine end 
and method of life. —Westcorr. 

‘In bringing many sons unto glory.—The reference is 
to God, not to Christ, notwithstanding the change of case 
from the dative (avr) to the accusative (ayayovra). The 
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The Great Cert Comment 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


aim of the whole sentence makes this certain. 


_ of Christ, an end indisputably worthy of Hm who i 


tion is to ascribe to God, in connexion | with the 


final end of all things. . . . No one could doubt th 
worthiness of the end—the salvation of men. . 
Godworthiness of the end is still more apparent in 
man’s filial relation to God. What more worthy of | 
than to lead His own sons, however degenerate, to th 
for which man was destined and fitted when he was 
in God’s image ?>—BRUCE. 

‘In bringing’ is the right ovine though «hay 
brought’ is a possible meaning of the tense form. 
words refer, not to the old economy chiefly, but to all ae < 
are being saved. The saints of old—David, Israel, etc.— — 
typified Christ in their sufferings: to Him, therefore, they 
were conformed. But we as wellas they. And as it is to — 
the coming glory the writer refers, sy mons are eminently 
true of us.—ANGUS. 

THE leading to glory, not less than the perfecting of aa ; 
Leader, is no mere momentary act, but a process. The sons 
of God are led to glory step by step. The new heavens and 
the new earth are not brought in fer saltum, but by a | 
gradual process of development, during which the teaching, 
example, and suffering of Jesus work noiselessly as a leaven. 
Redemption has a history alike in Leader and in led. 
Redemption after this fashion became Him for whom and. 
by whom are all things better than an instantaneous deliver- 
ance. The latter might reveal divine omnipotence in a 
signal way, but the former affords scope for the display of 
all Divine attributes : power, wisdom, patience, faithfulness, 
unwearied loving care.—BRUCE. 

‘Sons.’—This word furnishes an additional proof that 
the ‘having brought’ refers to God, not to Christ, for we 
are called Christ’s ‘ brethren’ but never His sons.—FARRAR. 

‘The Author of their salvation.’—The term cagtaziz 
(A.V.) means leader, then originator to others; in many 
cases the idea that the leader shares in that to which he 
leads others falls away, and the word merely means author. 
Here the idea that the Son goes before the saved in the same 
path ought perhaps to be retained (6° 127). It need not be 
said that caffaiz is not here a military term. The same 
word is translated ‘ prince,’ Ac 3! 5°1. DavIDSON. 

THE only objection to the rendering ‘Captain’ is its | 
predominantly military associations—an objection to which 
the equivalent title ‘Leader’ is not liable. The idea of 
leadership serves admirably the apologetic purpose, and is 
therefore by all means to be retained. There is no good 
reason for excluding it. It is in harmony with the general __ 
thought of the Epistle. It sympathizes with the idea of 
salvation embodied in the phrase: lordship in the world to 
come. The lordship is not yet actual, the world to come is 
a promised land into which the redeemed have to march. 

And as the Israelites had their leader, under whose guidance 
they marched from Egypt to Canaan, so the subjects of the 
greater salvation have their Leader, who conducts them to 
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which is made perfect. 
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heh He oe iat perfect obedience by 
od was for ever glorified. —Kay, 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
1 
The Sufferings of Christ. 
3 By the Rev. A. W. Momerie, U.A., PSe. 


_ 1. He was poor. The houses of artisans in 
“ Nazareth to-day consist of one room serving for 
a “shop, kitchen, and bedroom, lighted by the door, 

and almost destitute of furniture. He lived for 

_ thirty years ‘in one of the smallest houses of the 

_- most disregarded village, of the most despised 
=<. province of a conquered land.’ To be poor was 
then to be contemptible, and involved not only 
__ privation but a barrier to His usefulness. 
i 2. He suffered physical pain. He endured 
labour and exposure and physical delicacy. 
‘Thou art not yet fifty years old,’ said the Jews, 
misled by His worn appearance when He was 
little more than thirty. He fainted under the 
burden of the cross, and He died sooner than was 
usually the case. 

3. He was homeless. A man may endure much 
in the outside world if he has the consolation of a 
happy home. The Son of Man had not where to 
lay His head. 

4. He suffered intellectual, moral, and social 
isolation. The upper classes opposed Him; the 
common people followed Him for material ends ; 
even His disciples misunderstood Him and the 
spiritual nature of His kingdom. 

5. He suffered temptation. Temptation was as 
real to Him as tous. Ze temptation is generally 
understood in a more or less allegorical sense, but 
it- represents the fact that he was brought face to 
face with the powers of darkness, and had to 
struggle to overcome. He had to choose between 
duty and pleasure, ease or the work of God, 


“What this end is in any case | 
Here it © 
, or, as He is called, v.™, the ee. 


| and the was” constantly epe 
‘ His disciples rt friends. What suffering w: 
involved in His conquest ! fee 
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6. He was tempted in suffering. Suffering 
brings its own temptations to fretfulness, 


7. He suffered the agony of crucifixion. 
Calvary all His previous sufferings were gathe 


up with tenfold intensity. He was poorer than 


ever, more homeless than ever, more tempted, 
more isolated, and, to crown all, He experienced | 
‘the bitterness of feeling that He was forsaken 
by God. He drank the cup to the dregs. 
omitted nothing that could help us to see the 
beauty and divinity of self-sacrificing love. ' He 
‘was made perfect through sufferings. 


To 
The Effect of Christ’s Suffering upon His Character. 
By the Rev. A. W. Momerte, M.A., D.Sc. 


1. What was Christ like in person? There are 
two statements in the Bible generally understood 
as referring to Him. ‘He was altogether lovely.’ 
‘His countenance was more marred than all the 
sons of men.’ Both were true. The painters who 
have represented Christ with a smooth placid face 
are probably mistaken. His countenance must have 
been marred by His temptations and afflictions. 
But there are two kinds of beauty, that of the soft 
rosy dimpled face, and that of a face like 
Livingstone’s, where each seam tells of moral 
conflicts and victories. Without spiritual insight 
Christ might seem to have ‘no form nor comeli- 
ness’; in reality, ‘the beauty of the Lord God was 
upon Him.’ 

2. He was lonely. He often sought physical 
isolation. It is in solitude that we find our own 
capabilities and the possibilities of our nature. 
Social isolation even more than physical solitude 
develops our consciousness of God.  Christ’s 
isolation made Him strong,—strong to denounce 
the Pharisees and Scribes to their very face, 
though they had power to put Him to death ; the 
want of human sympathy made it easier to fix His 
affections entirely on His mission. He had nothing 
to live for in this world; He dwelt in another. 
He spoke of Himself as ‘the Son of Man which ts 
in heaven.’ 
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He was tempted. Without temptation it is 


ay character at all. 


4. Pity, tenderness, mercy, compassion, self- 
acrifice, essential elements in a perfect character, 


can only be developed by suffering. He who had 
suffered much had great tenderness and com-_ 


passion. His pity was manifested in all circum- 


 stances,—for little children, for sinners, for 
Jerusalem, for His weary disciples who failed to 
watch, 


for His for His 
murderers. 

5. His death was the last step in His perfection. 
There all His sufferings were consummated. 


Among other things it meant leaving the world 


mother at Calvary, 


when He had apparently accomplished little. The | 


temptation to compromise must have been the 
severest of all. Had He failed all would have 
been lost. He would have proved Himself a brave 
soldier, but conquerable, and unfitted to be the 
Captain of our salvation. But He persevered to 
the end. To Him we owe all that is best in-life. 
All the greatest minds, though of most divergent 
religious beliefs, have united in His praise. Some 
have counted it joy to give up all, and to suffer 
-and die for Him. Multitudes of others have served 
Him in their less degree. Even unknown to them- 
selves, some who do not call themselves His 
disciples have caught some of His spirit, and have 
merged their life and well-being in that of the 
race. Must He not have been perfect to accom- 
plish effects like these? 


1 
The Leader of our Salvation. 
by the Rev. Andrew Murray. 


Here is the first reason for the humiliation of 
Christ; as Leader of our salvation He had to 
open up the path in which we were to go. For 
this He had to be made perfect by suffering and 
death. His obedience unto death opened up the 
living way in which alone the creature can reach 
the Creator—entire surrender. Christ’s death is 
not only atonement but fellowship. Only in being 
crucified and dead with Christ do we know Him 
and His salvation. 
A leader’s work supposes three things. 
1. The leader must walk in the very path his 
followers have to go. We sought in vain a path 
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possible to acquire a perfect character, or indeed | 
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| and entire surrender to God 
‘judgment. There was no way out of f 
but by dying to it. This way Christ 
walking in it Himself, He was perfect f 
birth, yet His character had ‘to.be-.#tes y 
veloped, and strengthened by trial. The pe 
| ness which comes through suffering is me 
gentleness, patience, and perfect resignation 
God’s will. Through suffering He was made 
perfect and worthy to be our High Priest. ia: 
2, A leader must be followed. Christ’s suffering 
and death are not only substitution and atonemen 
but call for fellowship and conformity. We mu 
be identified with Him. The substitution rests on _ 
‘that; out of thatthe conformity grows. He must 
give us the meekness and humility which God 
perfected in Him; we must suffer, be crucified 
and die with Him. Death to self and the world, 
—this is the path our Leader has opened up ~ 
to us. > See 
3. A leader cares for his followers. What care 
Stanley took in Darkest Africa*to gather in the 
stragglers, to provide the feeble ones with a camp — 
and to wait for their coming up! Our Leader is 
faithful, compassionate, sympathetic. Take Him 
and trust Him, and remember He is not only the 
Son of Man, a Leader outside of us, influencing 
and guiding us, but the Son of God, dwelling 
within us. As God perfected Him, so will He, as 
God, now work in us and perfect us. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Wir God the training of His children is ever more than 
their work,—their being more than their doing. This earth . 
is the sculpture room—the foundry—not the temple; the | 
sacred vessels are mozlded here, not used, and the richest 
colours are dzrnt in; the best tempered instruments must 
pass alternately through fire and water. The services of 


the eternal temple will reveal the results of these trying 
processes, 


hil 


THE furnace of affliction puffs away some men in black 
smoke, and hardens others into useless slags, and melts a 
few into clear glass. May it refine us into gold, seven 
times purified, ready to be fashioned into vessels for the 
Master’s use.—G. WILSON. 


THERE is purpose in pain, 
Otherwise it were devilish! I trust in my soul, 
That the great Master-Hand which sweeps over the whole 
Of this deep harp of Life,—if at moments it stretch 
To shrill tension some one wailing nerve,—means to fetch 
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me ee ae let ae ‘deny Meralf ae bie up his 
88, id follow Me.’—A. Kemris. 


“Is He not perfect, this Man of Sorrows? Did He not 
unite in Himself all good qualities which in others are only 
foe apart, and even then in an inferior degree? Do 
t find in Him, for example, more than the tenderness 
CW oman, combined with more than the sige of man? 


ae wiicat hearts. of brought some oe the most aban- 
 doned of the devil’s votaries to the very feet of God?: Did 

e _ not everything good in the world before Christ point to 
ae _ something far better in Him? Does not everything that is 
[ best i in the world to- -day owe its origin to Him? How much 
of what is sweetest in art, how much of what is noblest in 
art life, would never have existed but for Christ? Must we 
not thank Him for all that is most beautiful in our social 
intercourse, in our friendships, in our homes? Can you not 
trace His influence wherever there is progress in right and 
freedom and toleration and joy? The thoughts of the 
Nazarene lie at the basis of modern civilization, and are 
inextricably bound up with the future progress of the world. 
—A. W. MoMERIE. 


THERE is no grief of man can hold so much 
As this of Thine; 

Our human sorrows cannot nearly touch 
Thy pain divine. 
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There! ‘is no bleeding like the spirit’s ‘pain, 
The: pierced soul ; = 
There -are no tear-drops_ Hie the drops ‘that rain as = 
F From hearts not whole. 


There is no broken heart like heart that breaks 
For loved one’s sin; f 
The fall of our ideal ever wakes 
: : The death within. 


And this was Thine, is Thine, O Father dear, 
In triple power, . f 
” Thy boundless love with vision pietcing: relent 
. Beheld that hour. 


Forbid that I eReuld add Q Thy ere cist ‘ 
One drop of woe, y's 

But grant me for myself to gather up 
Its overflow. é 


Thy tears in dark Gethsemane o’erran 
Their limits’ brim, 
Help me to lift those fallen drops for man, 


And live for him. 
: G. MATHESON. 
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Ritsche in English. 


By Proressor THE Rey. JAMES Denney, D.D., GLascow. 


Dr. Macxinrosu and his coadjutors, by their 
translation of the third volume of Ritschl’s /wsti- 
fication and Reconciliation, have earned the gratitude 
of all theological students in this country. It is 
nearly twenty-five years since the first volume 
was rendered into English by Mr. Sutherland 
Black. That was a premature venture, and 


appealed to an interest which had yet to be 
created; the present translation meets one of the 
most urgent wants of the hour. Everyone has 
been writing about Ritschl, and everyone has 
been controverting his fellow; what the student 
could do whose ignorance of German made it 
impossible for him to refer to the text of Ritschl 


himself, 
great systematic work of Ritschl is open to all, 


make up their minds for themselves. 


- incredible labour. Ritschl says somewhere that 
he is the most difficult German writer since Kant. 
Many of his readers will say, Why except Kant? 
Both are difficult, no doubt ; the difference is that 
where Kant is intricate, Ritschl is opaque. There 
may not be much to choose between a labyrinth 
and a fog, but, on the whole, the possibility of 
making progress seems greater in daylight. It 
may be said at once that the translation is an 
extraordinary success. It is the work of several 
hands, but has undergone a careful revision by 
the editor, and the English reader can use it 
without misgiving. There are inequalities of 
merit in it, from the point of view of skill in 
translating ; the eighth chapter, for instance, is 
not as fine a translation as the sixth; but there 


are none of those ruinous misapprehensions of. 


an author on critical points by which such work 
is often made worse than useless. The style, 
considering the difficulties to be overcome, is 
singularly pure. It is only once in a long time we 
come upon such an expression as ‘the Bearer of 
the Divine self-end,’ which to the reader who does 
not know German must be more or less puzzling. 
Would it not have been defensible, at the risk of 
dropping something, to say, ‘the representative ’ 
or ‘the impersonation’ of God’s own end? 

It is not in any carping spirit, but with the fullest 
recognition that the translators have achieved 
their task with a success which entitles them to 
the warmest gratitude and admiration, that I 
venture to note one or two slips such as no 
vigilance can guard against in a work of nearly 
700 pages. On p. 139, line 5 from foot, ‘the 
whole of the religious community’ does not 
convey the meaning to an English reader: it 
‘should be ‘the religious community as a whole’ 
(das Ganze der religidsen Gemeinde). Similarly 
on p. 227, line 12 from top, ‘in His thinking of 
Himself’ is not the same as ‘in dem Denken 
seiner selbst.’ In English, to think ‘of? never 
means anything but to think ‘ about,’ which is not 
the thing intended either by Aristotle or Ritschl, 
On p. 255, line 7 from foot, ‘ primitive? justice is 
a printer’s blunder for ‘punitive’ justice (Straf- 
gerechtigkeit). On p. 279, line 8, ‘spirit’ should 


| inaccuracy. At line 4, 
and the bewildered, if their interest survives, can | 


The translation must have been a work of 


p. 15), as if it referred to the second volume: of 


dered ‘preaching’; and ‘p 
sented as a ‘legal institution 
incongruous with the spiritual and inward uni 
of the believers with Christ, expressed in 
notion of His kingdom.’ But it is not ‘p 
ing’ of which this is true, nor does Ritschl 
it so. Preaching as the testimony of the believing 
community to Christ is a function of its faith and 

life, and not a legal institution; it is the attach- x 
ment of it to an ‘amt’—‘the office of preaching, 
as it is properly rendered farther down on the 
same page—which is open to Ritschl’s criticism. 
On p. 304, line 3, Rom. vii. 24 should be Rom. 
viii. 28 (this false reference is in the original). 
On p. 415, line 10, I should question whether an 
English reader would take out of ‘the subject- 
matter’ of Christ’s life the same meaning which 
belongs to der Stoff. Would not ‘the contents,’ 
or simply ‘the material,’ have given a less am- 
biguous suggestion of a difficult word? On 
p. 419, line 18, the reference given as (vol. il. 


o5 


Ritschl’s work, should be (Lib. ii. c. xv.); the 
reference is to Calvin’s Jzstitutes, and as I shall 
show farther on is one that ought to be verified 
by the student of Ritschl. On p. 425 the date 
1650 should be 1560. On p. 462 there is a 
Hebrew word misprinted in Ritschl, and the 
misprint is continued in the translation. On 
p. 491, line 11, the words ‘came to be regarded as 
possessing equal worth in God’s sight’ are by no } 
means equal to ‘in gleicher Bedeutung auch Gott __ 
untergeschoben.’ Perhaps they say all Ritschl — 
had a right to say, but his own expression is 
psychologically much more interesting. On p. 

517, line 20, there is a rendering which perplexes 

me. Itruns thus: ‘James, therefore, is not quite 

right when he says that the man who fulfils the 

law is dlessed in his deed. But what he does 
express quite precisely is the truth that blessed- 
ness accompanies a good deed which springs from 

the supreme motive, and not from a calculation of 

the result.’ Ritschl has no doubt shown himself 
capable in other connexions of inserting a ‘not? 

into what was once an affirmative proposition ; 

but I find no trace of such a various reading in 

this passage. In both the ist and the 3rd 
edd., what he says is, ‘James, therefore, is quite 
right when he says, etc. (Deshalb hat Jacobus 
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‘good, ih is, a ees lee he diese el to 
the Gesammtsiinde, not to Menschen; and - gut- 
machen is not=donum facere, but to satisfacere. 
I do not think that in the important parts of the 
‘¥ book (and I have read most of it with the original 
— at hand) there are any other slips of consequence. 
_ Reading Ritschl is like learning to see in the 
dark. It is provoking, because you strike against 
things where you did not expect them; you fancy 
_ you see things looming through the haze, but they 
recede as you approach; and you want to find 
_ things, but cannot lay hands on them. But it is 
- full of psychological interest, for Ritschl was a 
strong personality, and there is a refreshing sense 
of the natural man in all his criticisms; it is full 
of historical interest, for he was genuinely learned 
in his science; and as his wide influence proves, 
it is full of religious interest as well. For only a 
real religious interest can form anything re- 
sembling a theological school. Readers will 
often differ from one another about Ritschl’s 
meaning, will sometimes be disposed to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, and sometimes to insist 
on his taking the responsibility of his logic; but 
no one can become familiar with his attitude to 
the Christian revelation—and it is this rather than 
his particular ideas which is of importance— 
without acknowledging toward him a great one 
lasting obligation. 

The three great chapters in this book are the 
_ fourth, on the doctrine of God; the sixth, on the 
Person and Life-work of Christ ; and the eighth, 
on the necessity of basing the forgiveness of sins 
on the work and passion of Christ. 

It is in the first of these that the application is 
made of Ritschl’s peculiar theory of Knowledge, 
the precise import of which has given rise to so 
much discussion. As everyone knows, Ritschl, 
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nal cepaaies for the df 
God. It would be impossible here to criticize his 
criticism of them, but it is permissible to say that — 
the effect left on many minds by repeated and as 
far as possible unprejudiced study of this part of his” 
work i is, that Ritschl denies that any positive relation "4 


whatever can be established between the human _ 
| intelligence as it has been evoked and formed by 


the Christian revelation, and the same human in- 
telligence apart from that aid. Of course, I know 
there are students of Ritschl who would say that 
such an impression is unjust, and I am far from 
denying that they could adduce passages to sup- 
port their opinion. The theologian, too, it may 
be argued, who makes a point of establishing a 
positive connexion between the moval develop- 
ment of man independent of the gospel, and the 
coming of the Redeemer, —who insists that sustztia 
civilis is not merely the achievement of liberty in 
the realm of sin, but an essential preparation for 
the kingdom of God—who makes the State, in a 
word, the indispensable basis of the Kingdom,— 
need not, one might think, have shrunk from an 
analogous procedure on the intellectual side. But 
with Ritschl in our hands, we are tempted to feel 
that it is hopeless to look for agreement. It has 
often been pointed out, but it comes back in- 
evitably to one in this connexion, that Ritschl’s 
own mind never was and never became clear on 
the questions here involved. Could anything be 
more significant, more ominous, than the insertion 
of the famous ‘not’ in the third edition, where 
there was no ‘not’ in the first? The acceptance 
of the idea of God is at first ‘no practical faith, 
but an act of theoretic knowledge’; atilast it is, 
‘as Kant remarks, practical faith, and of an act 
of theoretic knowledge.’ Without the expense of 
altering a word in his premises, without abating 
in the slightest the characteristic arrogance of his 
logic, Ritschl simply reverses his conclusion. This 
is not obscurity, it is incoherence, and on this 
point it haunts us throughout the work. Thus on 
p- 616 of the translation, he assumes that it must 
be possible ‘to harmonize the scientific study of 
nature and the Christian view of the world in the 
same mind’—as if he had forgotten to carry for- 
ward the ‘not’ to this point. In these circumstances 
it seems wiser not to be too careful about what he 
actually thought, but to ask rather what the true 
logic of his premises leads to. If he himself 


‘own questions nevertheless. 


‘to think, 


wledge and that knowledge which can only 
expressed in a Werthurtheil, and as to the 
ossibility or impossibility of making a scientific 


connexion between them, surely students of his 


work may be excused if they misrepresent him to 


each other. 


The great Christian interest of Ritschl is repre- 


sented by the chapter on the Person and Life- 


work of Christ. It deals with the manner in 


which the Godhead of Christ is to be conceived, 
and with the interpretation of His work as that in 
which His Godhead is revealed. As for the first 
part, one is tempted to say (as so often in theology) 
that Ritschl is right in all he asserts, and wrong 


in all he denies. The explanations of Christ’s 
Godhead which are given in the creeds and con- 
fessions to which Ritschl is so intemperately 
superior, are, in truth, not so much inconsistent 
with his doctrine as ulterior toit. They are the 


answer to questions which he refuses to ask, and 


forbids others to ask. But the mind will ask its 
It has done so from 
the beginning, and answered them as it could. 
Ritschl defines Christ’s Godhead solely by relation 
to believers or to the Church; but it has been the 
faith of the Church from the first that Christ 
could only be what He is to the Church in virtue 
of being uniquely related to God. His Godhead, 
therefore, must be defined in relation to God also ; 
and that the mind’s movement in this direction is 
natural and inevitable is shown not only by the 
creeds, but by the points of attachment provided 
for them not only in all the New Testament 
writers, but in the witness of Jesus to Himself. 
Christian intelligence, with St. Paul and St. John 
behind it, will not be browbeat out of its right to 
raise such questions because a positivist modern 
theologian thinks them of no use. In his inter- 
pretation of the work of Christ Ritschl, I venture 
is guilty of a decided unfairness to 
Calvin. In the passage referred to above (Just. 
iil. 15) Calvin explains the munus triplex, the con- 
tent of which, according to Ritschl, must be what 
we mean by the Godhead of Christ. In the 1559 
edition of the Institutes, Ritschl tells us there is a 
change for the worse in this respect, that ‘the 
practical bearing of the Kingship and Priesthood 
of Christ, in the transference of these attributes 
to believers, has disappeared.’ That is, Christ’s 
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| Chnsich, Thus of the eres fice ' 
Christ ‘non sibi modo unctionem accepiss 
| es docendi partibus; oe ‘ott s suo 60 


respondeat.” So of the net stalls est 


ratio ut communicet nobiscum quidquid acce, F a 
patre. And finally of the priestly : ‘Jam sacerdo is 


| personam sustinet Christus, non modo ut ete 
reconciliationis lege patrem nobis faventem ac 
propitium reddat, sed etiam ut nos asciscat in Ss 
tatem tanti honoris.’ 


Ritschl calls ‘moral vocation’ than to the German 
word ‘amt.’ A great deal of the meaning of words 
depends on association, and one can understand 
that in a bureaucratic State, and in a bureaucratic 
State Church, Amz should come to have associa- 


But munus and officium had not.these associations. 
What they signify is that the work Christ did was 
not an irresponsible adventure ; it was the work 
the Father gave Him to do; the discharge of it 
was a great act of obedience, which at every step 
had moral value, demanding as it did conscien- 
tiousness, dutifulness, fidelity, love to God and 


but it is very like the idea of an ethical vocation, 
which Ritschl says was unknown to the old theo- 
logians. 
but hardly the thing. 

The last great dogmatic chapter in Ritschl, on 
the necessity of connecting forgiveness with the 
work and passion of Christ, is the most involved 
and inapprehensible of any in the book. One 
misses here most of all a clear relation to the New 
Testament. A simple reader thinks he knows why 
the forgiveness of sins is necessarily connected 
with Christ’s death. It is because Christ’s death 
is a death for sin. The New Testament expresses 
this ina variety of ways. It says simply Christ 
died for sins. It says He suffered for sins once 
for all, the righteous for the unrighteous. It says 
He bore our sins in His own body to the tree. It 
says He put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
It says He loosed us from our sins by His blood. 


In every way it solicits, prompts, and helps us to 


Iam disposed to think, too, | 
that in Reformation theology the word munus ora 
officium answered much more closely to what be : 


tions which one could hardly connect with Christ. 


men. This is not ‘Amz,’ with its alien associations ; — 


The new name was unknown perhaps, — 


a ee 


! 
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te 
ute. The New Testament 
ssterious, but even those who 
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New Testament writers are on the spot; 


very place at which God must meet | 

they are handling the one question — 

i vital to conscience ; and whoever catches - 
glimpse of their meaning has a sudden inspira- 
tion to evangelize. Was anyone ever moved to 
evangelize by this prolix, obscure, and evasive 
cussion of the one theological problem on 
ch the light of the New Testament should 


‘of the mystery are conscious also | 


e been focussed ? 


GW Correction. 


THE writer of the article in the November num- 
ber of Tur Exposrrory Times headed ‘Some 
Internal Evidence for the Use of the Logia,’ etc. 
wishes to rectify evrafa in some words of the 
last sentence but one on p. 72, col. 2. That 
sentence ought of course to have stood, and 
was intended to stand, thus: ‘The words and 
phrases which are characteristic of Mt and of 
Lk as individual writers are used with consider- 
ably more frequency in the latter class of passages 
than in the former.’ 


=. 
+ 


Dsafm Prokfems. 
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In a review of Wellhausen’s text of the Psalms 
(in Haupt’s S.B.O. 7.) which I wrote for the Zheo/. 
Literaturzeitung (1896, No. 22), I briefly contended 
for, or in some cases simply suggested, views re- 
garding certain difficult passages which may have 
surprised scholars under whose notice they came. 
I desire now to repeat and to justify these views 
in detail, as well as to add some notes on other 
passages. 


—- 


conciliation, and that it never ceases to b: 
theological propositions to the test of C 
experience. The latter of these characteristi 


has been pretty well assimilated by all modern | 


theologians ; with regard to the former, ma 

have it still to learn. Nothing could be less like 
the New Testament than the quasi-philosophical 
theory of the Incarnation on which Christianity is_ 
built in books like Zux Mundi. 


pretensions to philosophical breadth and moral 
comprehensiveness, the insight and tenacity of 
Ritschl’s /ustification and Reconciliation are ae 
necessary and an irrefragable protest. 


Contributions and Comments. 


1, PSALM XII. 


Verse 7.—Here the problem is to find a sen- 
sible equivalent for the two words yand Sibya ; for 
to strike out both (Duhm) is merely to cut 
the knot, and if the first word is removed as a 
gloss (Cheyne), the result is two unequal lines. 
The words Sena, ‘tin’ (Peiser) for the first, and 
yn, ‘gold’ (Dyserinck) for the second, satisfy so 
well all just demands that they are not to be given 
up again on account of trivial objections. Whether 
to read bya ary or Sa AMY or OED ANY is 


merely a question of idiom, but, at all events, [sx 


gives us an undeniable right to couple s7¥ and bya, 
although they there fall into two parallel members. 
For yond we should not write ~7m3, which would 
necessitate also )D33, but simply yan, as is done 
by Cheyne. The bare assertion that Jahweh’s 
word is silver and gold is better than the com- 
parison. We read then: ‘Silver purified from 
tin [or purified silver, without tin], gold refined 
seven times.’ It will be long before a better 
restoration of the text is found. 

Verses 8, 9.—Without any necessity, exception 
has been taken time after time to the words nt p72 


and the most impossible proposals have been 
made to change them or to alter the punctua- 


: Against such > 
conceptions of the Christian religion, with all their | 


f 
7 
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tion. The fact is that the words carry us back 
_ sin the most satisfactory fashion to the opening of 
the Psalm. The real difficulty lies in v.8, and 


perhaps we may be able to put forward a solution 


320yn] from this generation unto (or, with the 
-LXX, ‘‘and unto”) eternity,’ yields a meaningless 
sentence, and the further question arises why we 
do not read simply nbiy wy) nmyo. If, on the 
other hand, the rendering is to be, ‘Thou wilt 
keep us against this generation for ever,’ in the 


first place we ask in vain what kind of generation ~ 


is in view, and further we miss for obiyd precisely 
what the first rendering thought to discover in }) 
3} 77. Both interpretations, however, are ex- 
posed to the objection that in not a single passage 
can 3} be proved to be used as a demonstrative, 
but everywhere (even in Hab 111, Ps 621%) only as 
a relative. Rather should we attach the » of nbiyd 
to the 220 of v.®, thus obtaining 2°11) ; and then, 
striking out the ¥, combine what is left with 1 
into 55} or Shia : *Thou wilt keep us against 
the common [or mean] generation.’ In this way 
there is no room left for surprise at the nt of v.?. 


2. PSALM XIX. 


Verse 4.—This verse is at present expunged by 
the best commentators as an interpolation, and 
certainly none of the interpretations of it put 
forward by its defenders are calculated to dispel 
doubts of its genuineness. It may be, however, 
that the right interpretation of the verse has not 
yet been discovered. About the meaning of the 
words, indeed, there should be no controversy. 
The verse consists of two parallel, exactly synony- 
mous members: ‘Without speech and without 
words | inaudible is their voice.’ Every attempt 

ata different interpretation is merely a confession 
of the difficulty that is felt. But the solution of this 
difficulty must be found not in the verse itself but 
in a sound understanding of the context, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God,’ thus begins the 
Psalm. No one doubts that the declaration of the 
heavens is addressed to the rest of God’s creatures 
especially to man. It is equally clear that this 
declaration consists in nothing else than the 
picture exhibited by the heavens, in other words 
that men in looking at the heavens read off fou 


of it which will have the effect of clearing up 
also v.2.. The rendering, ‘Thou wilt keep us [read | 


| these, as it were, the story « 
| cannot think of spoiling the beautiful i 


heavens present is not always the same; on — 


| real occurrences for its subject, can have come to 


the work of His hands. 
meaning of the poet that on that ve 


making him give express utterance to the 
sentiment in v.4.. But, now, the picture whi 


contrary there are two fundamentally dis! 
pictures, that of the heavens by day and that b 
night. Both pictures have for their subject th 
glory of God, but the narrative is given in t 
different ways. Now, a story which is not a p 
invention but which has, as in the present instance, _ 


the knowledge of its narrator only by the medium 
of true tradition (we know, for instance, the great 
pains taken by the Arabs, in the case of historical — 
narratives, to authenticate these by exhibiting as 
complete a chain as possible of tradition). In 
the instance before us this chain of tradition con- 
nects the heavens of each day with those of the 
immediately preceding day and of all previous 
days up to the first day when the world was 
created; and, in like manner; it connects the 
heavens of each night with the immediately pre- 
ceding night up to the first. In this way, to keep 
the figure of a narrative, the day must receive its 
story from the day, and the night from the night, 
for otherwise they could not continually transmit 
this story to men completely unaltered and un-- 
changeably true. This is what is said by the 
poet in v.8: ‘One day whispers the word to the 
next, and one night gives information to the next.’! 
It is first of all to be observed that this introduces 
a second speaking on the part of the heavens quite 
distinct from the declaration addressed to men 
which is referred to in v.2. This second declara- 
tion is meant not for man, but is made by the 


? Wellhausen renders correctly : ‘The day utters it to the 
day, and the night shows knowledge to the night,’ adding, 
however, the note: ‘Not ‘‘one day hands it on to the 
next”; it would have to hand on the story to the night 
following it, and this, in turn, must deliver it to the next 
day. Rather ‘“‘the blue vault tells it by day, the starry 
heavens teach it by night.”’? The note appears tobe in 
flat contradiction with the translation, which ought then to 
have been: ‘Every day ... and every night...’ But 
this would have been expressed not by o> py, beh abd, 
but by oF oF or oa oF, etc. ; cf. Ps 428, rip pinanby nina, 
‘one billow calls to the next.’ Wellhausen’s argument 
shows that he has indeed noticed the essential point, the 
twofold, differing character of the story in question Bor hear 
does not draw the right inferences from this. * 


tion. A chain of tradition must be unbroken ; 
one man imparts his knowledge of a fact to 
another; if he dies before finding an opportunity 
of initiating another into his knowledge, the latter 
is buried with him and for ever lost. But here 
~ each day dies when night comes, and each night 
dies at the dawn of day, the chain of tradition 
is abruptly snapped each time, and something of 
a diametrically opposite kind intervenes between 
one day and another, between one night and. the 
next. How marvellous that the two ever recur 
unchanged, that they take up their story anew as 
if another had never stepped into their place! 
__ There can be only ove explanation of this, namely, 
that the story told by the day must sound on and 
continue perceptible over the night down to the 
next day, and the story of the night over the day 
till the next night comes to take up the tradition 
and pass it on once more to,man. And yet it is 
heard by no one—ze. no man; for, while the 
heavens of the day are delivering their message, 
no one hears the story of the night, and conversely. 
This is the mysterious wonder emphasized in v.*: 
‘without speech, without words, inaudible is their 
voice’; ze. although their speech has ceased for 
all others, and their voice is silent for them. For 
what is in view here is the voice of the day speak- 
ing to the day, and of the night to the night ; not, 
as v.4 is generally understood, the voice of the 
heavens speaking to man. With very delicate 
perception, and quite correctly, Duhm notes that 
yan ‘denotes an unusual way of speaking ; it may 
be in ecstasy, or under inspiration, or at least a 
poetical form of speech.’ The same remark must 
be applied to the word man, which is really Aramaic. 
No such character, however, belongs to the speech 


of the heavens to man—there could hardly be 


—but it certainly ee to tlie asterioes 


audible speech of the day to the day, and of the 75 


night to the night. 


Verse 5.—That v.4, upon the above interpreta- 
| ton, which is the Stiaele result of a right under- 
| standing of the context, contains no superfluous 
| statement, ought to be clear. 


And not only so, 

but all other difficulties and objections are at the: 
same time rendered pointless. The one circum- 
stance that might occasion difficulty is that the 
third pers. plur., which comprehends ‘day’ and 
‘night’ in the nbip of v.4, once more refers in v.° 
to the heavens (pein Obes 


occasion for misunderstanding, unless, with many 
ancient and modern expositors, Dip is changed 
into pbip. This alteration is in no way justified 
by the LXX ¢6dyyos (Symm. 7xos), a word by 
which Sip is nowhere reproduced. The versions 
have rather sought to discover in Dip something 
corresponding as nearly as possible to pm bn, be- 


But there is no 


cause they did not comprehend the purely figura- 
tive use of }p. The word denotes the measuring- 


line by which one determines length (Ezk 47%, 
2 Ch 42); one stretches it out (mua), 2 K 21%, 
Is 34! 4433, Job 38°, La 2°; or it extends itself 
(83°) and spans something, Jer 31°? and the pass- 
age before us; by means of it land was divided 
(pon), Is 3417. So the arch of heaven is, as it were, 
the measuring-line, the measure of the whole 
earth, that is to say, It spans it from the one end 
to the other. For, according to the ancient con- 
ception of the world, each celestial meridian with 
its resting-points embraces the diameter of the 
terrestrial disc on which the arch of heaven rests. 
The arch of heaven is, as it were, a pair of 
huge compasses opened out over the earth. 
This is the meaning of ‘over the whole earth 
reaches their measuring-line.’ To this the second 
half-verse forms a progressive parallellism; and 
it is simply robbing the Psalm of one of its 
greatest poetical beauties to transform this into a 
meagre synonymous parallelism by the alteration 
of Dp into Drip. It is because the heavens over- 
span the whole earth that ¢heir words also reach 
to the end of the globe. ‘That is to say, men every- 
where see the picture which the heavens exhibit, 
and hear and understand the story which they 
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stand the meaning. 
stretched out only by the arch of heaven, not by 
the day and the night. There can thus be not a 


Ak ws ae 


to tell. In this way the connexion with 


; correct reading Dip, it is impossible to misunder- 
For a measuring-line is 


-moment’s doubt that the third person in v.° goes 


back to the ruling concept throughout, namely, 


— pypuin, ‘the heavens.’ This is, then, a new con- 
-firmation of the interpretation we have proposed 
for v.4, and there is not the slightest reason left 


for setting aside the latter verse as a gloss. 
, K. Buppe. 
Marburg 2. Hf. 


Literature on the Hofp Spirit. 


In the September number of THE Expository 
Times a number of books on the doctrine and 
work of the Holy Spirit are mentioned (p. 551). 


Might I add to the list: S. Basil’s De Spiritu: 


Sancto, Archdeacon Hutchings’ Zhe Person and 
Work of the Holy Ghost, and Bishop Webb’s 
Presence and Office of the Holy Spirit? 1 feel sure 
that ‘H. T. P.’ would obtain much that is pro- 
fitable out of all three. 

Mark J. SIMMONDS. 


Denstone College, Staffordshire. 


te 


@ Mote on Naaman. 


2 KINGS V. 17-19. 


To determine the fitting attitude of the new man 
to the old environment: this was the problem 
which Naaman had to solve. His solution we 
have in the form of a very definite plan of 
action. 
The first thing he meant to do when he re- 
‘turned to Damascus was to make an open pro- 
fession of his new faith. He purposed to build 
an altar to Jehovah. If he was in error with 
regard to the religious value which he seems to 
have attached to earth taken from the Holy Land 
for this purpose, he was only captured by the 
same fancy as many Christian parents who like to 
use water from the river Jordan for the baptism 
of their children. But the important fact to be 
noted is that Naaman evidently intended to avow 


ccomplished, and the first section of the Psalm | 
sed, But, at the same time, if we adhere to the - 


| of his mind towards unseen realities, to wors 


worship in the idol’s temple; and he too had 


At the same time, ho 
way to break with the olc 
renounce all his heathen practices. 
which he held, it seems, required him 
on his royal master, when the latter 


take some formal part in the service. 
be consistent for him, considering the new at itu 


henceforth in the house of Rimmon, even if 
were only as a mere matter of form? He decid 
though not without misgivings, that it was | 
pedient for him to continue to do in this matter — 
as he had been accustomed. He was aware that — 


masters. The compromise he proposed seem 
to himself, whatever might be thought of it by 
others, to be sinful. He could only crave in- 
dulgence for the future, and hope that the Lord 
would pardon him in the thing he expected shortly 
to do. Nothing else, nothing better occurred to 
him, or occurred only to be dismissed. To sacri- 
fice his office for the sake of the freedom of his 
conscience or the culture of his spiritual life, 
would probably have seemed an extreme step. 
He did not yet see how to translate fully into 
the practice of his daily life the new ideal that 
had so far taken possession of his mind. So he 
would adhere to the compromise. 
‘This incident is not without parallels in modern 
times. Only we must go to the Orient to find one 
at all close. Among our young men in India, 
educated in our Christian schools and colleges, 
there are many who have come, like Naaman, to 
believe in the living God, but who do not, for 
reasons like his, see their way to come out and 
be separate, or to break with all idolatrous 
practices. They have a keen sympathy with the 
ethics of the gospel. They regulate their life 
and conduct, in quite a remarkable degree, 
according to the new standard. Yet alongside 
of this not a few do—in the home and often 
more publicly—as their fathers did, and as their 
women and priests insist on their doing. They 
worship idols—at least with the bodily presence, 
though they believe that an idol is nothing in the 
world. Inconsistent and even dangerous such a 
position may be. But many of these youths see 
the inconsistency, and deplore it; and that is half 
the battle. Their present position, regarded as a 
goal or a permanency, would be most unsatisfactory. 
Compared with the old past, however, it must be 
admitted to be a distinct advance, a stage in the ~ 
line of progress. 
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m, ‘go in peace.’ 


did not certainly use any 
ts. The prophet probably only 


vork had been begun in Naaman. Let him 
ut his own salvation. He that began the 


tell. It was not very long ere he was replaced by 

the redoubtable Hazael. But whether his office 
was rendered vacant by his death or by his re- 
 signation for conscience’ sake, we have not the 
means of, positively knowing. What we do learn 
__ from the story is this : (1) that even in those old 
times God’s gracious operations were not limited 


_ to any one people (cf. Lk 4"); and (2) that God’s 
prophet held himself ready to fulfil to any son of 
_ the stranger his desire for help. 
3 ok GrEoRGE MILNE RAE. 
_ Edinburgh. 
Bid the Jsracfites down fo the Time 
z of Joshua speak ‘a pure Mrabic 


Pp iafect’? 


1. THE above is the question raised by Professor 
Hommel’s contentions in his Ac. Heb. Trad. p. 
276, etc. The question is wot whether ‘the 
Israelites prior to Joshua’s conquest of Canaan 
already spoke Canaanitish’ (THE ExposiITory 
TIMES, 1900, p. 96b), and I must insist that the 
point of the controversy be not arbitrarily altered. 
If Professor Hommel leaves it unaltered, there is 
then no force in his citation of Guthe’s Gesch. 
Isr. (p. 9), where a ‘change of dialect’ is attributed 
to the Hebrews. The question is—I repeat it— 
_ whether the Israelites after the time of Joshua 
exchanged ‘a pure Arabic dialect’ for Canaanitish. 
2. Is it really ‘the uniform biblical view of the 
matter’ that ‘the Israelites down to the time of 
Joshua spoke a pure Arabic dialect’? Professor 
Hommel asserts this in last month’s issue, and 
refers for the proof of his assertion to chap. vi. 
of his book. But on reading over this chapter, 
which embraces pp. 203-214, one finds not a word 
of such proof. All that the author notices in this 
chapter as bearing on the above question is the 
following. Ur-Kasdim bordered on the territory 
of Kir (p. 213), whence, according to Am 9’, the 
Arameeans migrated, and Professor Hommel adds 
the assertion that the nomads of Kir ‘ were at this 


is | seventhc 


m to act differently is _ 


the teaching of the apostle (Ph 1° 21°). 


ria : ons of the eighth an 
ituries ‘mention a whole host of nor 
Aramezean tribes who inhabited the narrow s) 
desert between the Tigris and the Elamite h: 


lands’ (p. 208), whose ‘names are manifestly of a 
the same type as the (Arabic) personal names of 
the Khammurabi period, only modified toa certain — 
extent by later changes in pronunciation’ (p. 209). 
He identifies Z/w’a (p. 208) with Yatw'a (p. 209) — 
| and with Vathu'u (p. 84), and declares, further, 


that ‘ Kadri is allied with Yakbar-tlu,’ etc. Can 


it be said that these somewhat bold identifications _ 
prove that the Arameeans of the period, from which 
these inscriptions emanate, were ‘pure Arabs’ (p, 


213)? Surely not, and still less do these names 
justify the above assertion of Professor Hommel: 
‘It is the uniform biblical view of the matter’ that 


‘the Israelites down to the time of Joshua spoke a ~ 


pure Arabic dialect.’ © 


3. Is Professor Hommel’s contention proved by 


the form of the name /ahweh? I envy him the 
confidence with which he answers this question in 
the affirmative (THE Exposirory TiMEs, p. 96b). 
For we meet with the verb Zawah both in Hebrew 
(Gn 27%, etc.) and in Aramaic. Further, the 
vowel a, which follows the / of /atweh, is that 
which is uttered also in the forms of the imperfect 
of man (Gn 4}, etc.) and in the noun B90’. Con- 


sequently, this 2 sound might have been preserved 


also in the proper name /ahweh. Other elements 
of the Heb. language by which Professor Hommel 
sought to support his thesis, have been already 
examined by me in THE Exposirory Times (1898, 


pp. 474-479), and I will return to the subject in a — 


study on the history of the Semitic languages, 
which I think of publishing shortly. 
Ep. KOniIc. 


Bonn. : 


EGe Rife of Zoseph. 


A xittLe book under this title, by the Rev. Thomas 
Kirk, has recently been published by Mr. Andrew 
Elliot (pp. 320, 38. 6d.). It follows very closely 
the place of Mr. Kirk’s two former monographs, 
Samson and Saud, Indeed, it improves in its 
method. It shows a more full and scholarly 
acquaintance with modern literature of the biblical 
and scientific kind. ‘There is more occasion for 
this in a Life of Joseph than in either of the other 
two sketches. A great deal of research on ancient 
Egypt is now within our reach, and the author 
has made good use of this. The question of the 
antiquity of the human race naturally arises in 
treating this topic, and it has been wisely and 
reasonably touched here, in the chapter on Egypt. 


subject that the Bible leaves the antiquity of man 
‘undetermined. 
instructive and satisfactory treatment of these 


mene cA), 
(Mnemosyne, 1881, 289) proposed to read ddvo, 
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It is sought to be shown in the chapter on that 
It is difficult to conceive a more 


topics than this volume gives us. 
¥ J. Larpiaw. 


Edinburgh. 
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Mcts rir. 14, 16. 


“AND there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, 
‘a chief priest, which did this... . And the man 
in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and 
mastered doth of them, and prevailed against them’ 
KK.V.): 

The reading dydorépwv, on which this trans- 
lation rests and which is offered by the best 
authorities, has long been a puzzle. Several 
manuscripts changed it into airév, followed by 
Cod. # omits it altogether; Naber 


‘suddenly,’ and this is received into the text by 
Baljon, 1898. The simplest explanation of our 
commentators was that the writer presupposed 
as known what he had not said exfressis verbis, 
that only wo of the men were engaged on that 
occasion, and that these two were overwhelmed. 
The right solution has been found by T. B. Bury, 
who showed in an article ‘On the Word éudédrepor in 
later Greek’ (in the Classical Review, xi. 8) that 
in Byzantine writers duddrepo stands simply for 
mavres. A complete parallel is offered by the 
German word Jdezde, and I have no doubt the 
same will be found for English do¢2. In Luther 
I read to-day, the Psalms treat of five parts or 
matters : prophecy, doctrine, comfort, prayer, and 
thanksgivings ; but in one and the same Psalm two of 
these parts or three or all five are found, inasmuch 
that one Psalm may belong to all jive parts 
because it contains doth (‘beide’) prophecy, 
doctrine, comfort, prayer, and thanksgiving ie 
side each other (see Luther’s third Preface to 
the Psalter in Bindseil-Niemeyer’s critical edition 
of Luther’s Bible, part vii. p. 328), 

Taking up this trace, I find in Grimm’s Diction- 


ary (i. 1364) mentioned as remarkable, ‘that after 


““berde” not only ‘zo, but also ¢hree things may be 
mentioned. He gives several examples: ‘both 
men, children, and women’; ‘both deaf, lame. 
and blind’; ‘both field, mountain, and valley.’ 
Grimm adds that this fully agrees with his view 
that ‘beide,’ related to the preposition ‘bei,’ as 
Greek apdw to audi, means originally a sequel 
which must not necessarily stop at the number two, 
but may reach farther. There is no article on 
both in the Dictionary of the Bible; but if not 
in the Bible, the same usage will be found cer. 


— = 


the use of German ‘both,’ 


| Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neit 


tainly in English au 
| them’ the R.V. would 
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mastered them altogether” 
Quite the same remark, which ¢ nal 
is already mi d 
the Greek grammarian Ammonius: oypewwteov oT 
h A€Eis } A€yovsa dppdrepa od povov ep 8 
Aéyet, drep Kupiws Sydot Ta dpporepa, GAG Kat 7 
zpiov. In Hase-Dindorf’s edition of the Gre: 
Thesaurus where this remark is mentioned, 
added: sed in talibus duo de tribus pro uno haben 
sunt, and reference is made to Ac 23°, ‘For 


angel nor spirit : but the Pharisees confess both’ 
dugdrepa). For this example the remark of the ~ 
Thesaurus holds good, as well as for the other ex- 
ample quoted there: d7 od dppdtepa Kal pytnp 
abrod Kal tpopos Kat matyp éyevov; also for the — 
examples given by Grimm, but not for the five — 
parts of the Psalms as counted by Luther and 

the seven sons of Skevas spoken of by Luke. 

In Luke we have, it seems, the first example of 
the later usage that takes dyddrepor for wavres, 
altogether. Ex. NESTLE. — 


Maulbronin. 
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[* The usage is quite common in English. Thus Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, bk. i. (Seiby’s ed. p. 11), ‘For — 
both in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Grecia, and Rome, the same 
times that are most renowned for arms, are likewise most 
admired for learning.’ It is a familiar idiom in A.V., as 
Gn 6’, ‘both man, and beast, and the creeping thing, and 
the fowls of the air’; Ac 11%, ‘where abode both Peter, and 
James, and John, and Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, 
Bartholomew, and Matthew, James the son of Alphzus, 
and Simon Zelotes, and Judas the brother of James.’ And 
it has not only been usually retained in R.V. (it is omitted 
at Ex 35% 3775), but new examples have been introduced. 
Thus Jg 20%, ‘ And the men of Israel turned again upon the 
children of Benjamin, and smote them with the edge of the 
sword, both the entire city, and the cattle, and all that they 
found’; 1 Co 1° marg., ‘both righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion and redemption.’ The feeling that ‘both’ was not 
absolutely restricted to ¢wo may have led Tindale to use 
“both two’ in his translation of Lv 93, ‘take ye an he goote 
for a synneofferynge, and a calfe and a lambe bothe two of a 
yere olde.’ . Marsh (Student’s Manual of the English 
Language, p. 86, note) chides Coleridge for using ‘both’ to 
embrace three or more objects. ‘I am aware,’ he says, ‘that 
he had the example of Ascham and some other early writers, 
but it is contrary to the etymological meaning of the word, 
and to the constant usage of the best English writers.’ Both | 
statements are probably wrong. Connected with Gr. ap-po-, 
aes am-bo, both’ is etymologically and by usage opposed 

O omé not to more than two. A familiar example from 
Coleridge is in Azcrent Mariner, Vit. xxii,— 
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‘He prayeth well, who loveth well \ 
Both man and bird and beast.’—EpiTor &. 7.] 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Motes of Recent Exposition 


‘AN Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile’—how 
great has been the stumbling-block of the gracious 
words! Does not our theology teach us that all 


__ have sinned and come short? that there is none 


righteous, no, not one? And this Nathanael is 
‘pronounced without guile before he has seen his 
Saviour. 

Professor G. F. Genung of Richmond has con- 
tributed a short article on Nathanael to the 
Biblical Word for November. He does not take 
the word ‘guile’ to mean sin in general. He 
believes that in calling him ‘an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile,’ our Lord described 
Nathanael as free from a special and subtle form 
of hypocrisy. It was not vulgar dishonesty in 
dealing, falsehood in common intercourse between 
man and man. It was more spiritual than that. 
Its absence was 
distinctly a virtue, something of positive and com- 
mendable worth. What was this guile ? 


It was more special to the time. 


The ordinary Israelite supposed that they who 
were of the seed of Abraham were sons of 
St. Paul 
But St. Paul, Dr. Genung 
believes, was not the first to teach that there was 
an Israel after the flesh and an Israel after the 
spirit. When the Son of Man came to the earth 
He found not a few who claimed to be Israelites 

Voi. XII.—4. 


Abraham and heirs of the promises. 
taught otherwise. 


indeed, Abraham their father seemed to look 
down the generations upon them and demand 
something more than an immaculate genealogical 
tree, something indeed like an immaculate per- 
sonal life. 


Midway between them and Abraham stood the 
arresting figure of Isaiah’s ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 
At first he is identified with the captive nation. 
The whole nation is invited by the prophet to 
accept his position and realize his character. But 
Then the Servant 
He is 
now the spiritual heart of Israel, which, by its 


the nation as a whole fails. 
becomes the ideal centre of the nation. 


comprehension of God’s redemptive purposes, can 
be the vital fornt d’appud for the uplift of the 
nation itself, as well as for the redemption of the 
world. Flere was_a conception into which the 
spiritually minded in Israel could enter, and not 
merely in admiration and sympathy, but even in 
personal aspiration. And when the Servant of 
the Lord is at last in the great climax of the pro- 
phecy recognized as an individual, suffering for 
the sins of the nation and satisfied in its redemp- 
tion — even then the true Israelite might not 
shrink from the identification. Why should not 
he too become anathema for his brethren, his 
kinsmen according to the flesh ? 


It was a noble ideal. It was in close enough 
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touch with the better hopes of Israel to become 
almost a popular ideal, But they who are ideal 
Israelites are not always ready to pay the price 
demanded by the realization of their ideal. There 
were ‘Israelites indeed’ who called themselves so 
only because they had outwardly attached them- 
selves to a great spiritual aspiration. They looked 
for its realization in better conditions, not in a 
- better life. They would not bear the nation’s 
sins, but they would benefit along with the nation 
in the blessings which the Messiah would bring 
when he came to suffer and to reign. Grasping at 
spiritual things for the benefits they brought, their 
aspirations were an unconscious hypocrisy. ‘They 
must be distinguished from those like Nathanael, 
who sought the character more than the comfort. 
To the Messianic eye seeing him under the fig- 
tree, Nathanael was ‘an Israelite indeed,’ but 
also ‘an Israelite indeed, zz whom ts no guile.’ 


What is to be done about the teaching of the 
Old Testament? The subject was discussed at the 
Church Congress. It is also touched upon in the 
admirable address which Canon Driver delivered 
at the Jubilee of the New College, Hampstead, 
and which is published in the Christian World 
Pulpit for 14th November. 


Canon Driver would begin at the beginning of 
the Bible. First, he says, ‘I should explain how, 
in the opening chapters of Genesis, two writers 
had told us how the Hebrews pictured to them- 
selves the beginnings of the world and the early 
history of man; how, borrowing their materials in 
some cases from popular tradition or belief, in 
others, directly or indirectly, from the distant 
East, they had breathed into them a new spirit, 
and constructed with their aid narratives replete 
with noble and deep truths respecting God 
and man ; how one writer had grafted upon the 
false science of antiquity a dignified and true 
picture of the relation of the world to God; how 
another writer, in a striking symbolic narrative, 


had described how man’s moral capacity was 


eas a other pari: Re ie ner pr res 
of civilization, the growing power of sin, God 
judgment upon it, His purposes towards man, are 


successively set forth.’ ~ 


Then Dr. Driver would pass to the patriarchal 
age. 


begin. He would show how the skeleton fur- 


‘nished by tradition (and it is only the skeleton 


that we could reasonably expect tradition to 
furnish) had been clothed by the narrators with a 
living vesture of circumstance, expression, and 
character. ‘It was, no doubt, in the process 
coloured to some extent by the beliefs and asso- 
ciations of the age in which the narrators lived 
themselves. And in this way the pattern-figures 
of the patriarchs were created, and those idyllic 
narratives produced which have at once fascinated 
and instructed so many generations of men.’ ; 


In that manner Dr. Driver would pass through 
the Pentateuch. He would tell the children, 
‘without concealment or disguise,’ why it is that 
we cannot always call the narrative historical. 
He would show that this was the form in which 
the Hebrews told their own children the story of 
And 
he would always emphasize the religious teaching 
embodied in the story—the beautifully drawn 
character of Moses, and the many striking declara- 
tions it contains of the character and purposes of 
God. For the religious teaching is there, and ‘ 
criticism can eliminate it from the narrative.’ 


the Exodus and the Conquest of Canaan. 


Then Canon Driver would turn the children’s 
attention to the three great codes of law contained 
in the Pentateuch. He would describe their 
general character and purpose. And he would 
particularly dwell upon the lofty spiritual teach- 
ing of Deuteronomy. From the Pentateuch he 
would pass to the prophets. He would point out 
the meaning which prophecy had in its own time 
and circumstances, and he would again be careful 
not to rest content with that, but to emphasize 


Here real historical recollections seem to 
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| is an ae by Deatesene yay Gaol of the Un: i. 
sliev the Ola pone versity of Chicago on the ‘Urim and Thummim.’ 
lity, in interest, in appreciation, | The article is also published separately at the 


a d that the divine element in it would be placed | University of Chicago Press. oe a 
_ on a firmer and securer foundation. an 
=. bale There are two difficulties connected with the 
>? 2 Sars. -Urim and Thummim—the one, what the words 
> Who is it, or what is it, in Jn 1 that is ‘full of | mean; the other, what the things were. Professor ; 
e. pesaes and truth’? The verse is xal 6 Adyos wdpé Mineo deals with both. 7 
eyevero Kal éoxyvoce ev jpiv kal eardpela tiv . 
Sdééav airod ddfav ds povoyevods Tapa Tarpds tAijpys The Septuagint translators rendered Urim and Ss 
xdpuros kal dAnOeias : ‘And the Word became flesh, | Thummim (o%9m, OMAN) by dyAwors Kal GAyGea, ; 


and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, | that is, ‘revelation and truth’ (Ex 28%, Lv 88). 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full | They got this translation, no doubt, out of the 
of grace and truth.’ The adjective ‘full’ is in the | derivation, which they supposed to be in the one 
nominative. What does it agree with? It might | case (47) yarah, to teach, and in the other (TON) 
agree with the ‘Word’ in the beginning of the | aman, to be true. The Vulgate followed the 
verse, and Westcott believes it does so agree. | Septuagint, rendering the words, doctrina et veritas. 
But the ‘Word’ is very far away. Other ante- | And the Roman Catholic commentators have 
cedents occur that seem more likely because more | followed Bellarmin in defending this translation 
near. These are ‘his’ and ‘glory’ and ‘only- | and adopting this derivation. ‘But,’ says Pro- 
begotten.’ But ‘his’ and ‘only-begotten’ are in | fessor Muss-Arnolt shortly, ‘there is no foundation 
the genitive, and ‘glory’ is in the accusative. | for such a view in the Old Testament itself.’ 

How can the adjective ‘full, which is in the 
nominative, agree with any of these? Professor Muss-Arnolt believes that the words — 
are of Babylonian origin. Urim he takes from : 
Mr. C. H. Turner has solved the difficulty. In | the Assyrian u’uru, infinitive Piel of a’aru, 


the first and fourth numbers of the /ournal of | from which comes also tirtu, a command or 
Theological Studies, of which he is editor, he has | decision. Thummim he derives from the Assyrian 
solved it. He states that in the early ages of | tami, of which the Piel is tummu. So the 
Christianity the adjective ‘full’ (7Ajpys) could be | two words would be the Hebrew form of the 
used indeclinably. He brings forward evidence | Assyrian urtu and tamitu, meaning ‘decisions 
for his statement. The evidence is overwhelming. | and oracles.’ Professor Muss-Arnolt submitted 
Hort and Blass and Nestle had seen it and stated | his paper to Professors H. P. Smith and G, F. 
it already. Mr. Turner has proved it. So we | Moore before publishing it. Professor Smith is 
can now say either that He was ‘full of grace and | doubtful of a direct influence of Babylonian upon 
truth,’ or that His g/ory was ‘full of grace and | Hebrew earlier than the Priests’ Code. Professor 
truth,’ or most likely of all, that the omly-degotfen | Moore would apparently accept the derivation, but 
was ‘full of grace and truth.’ But we cannot say | thinks that it does not exclude a popular Hebrew 
that there are no more discoveries to be made in | etymology as well, which he would take to be (778) 
the study of New Testament Greek. ’‘arar, to curse, and (am) /amam, to complete. 


In the July (1900) number of the American What the Urim and Thummim were is a more 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures there difficult matter. Many opinions are quoted here, 
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some of delightful simplicity, others as guardedly 
obscure as the things themselves. 
of the first kind take Professor Witton Davies in 
his book on Magic, Divination, and Demonology : 
‘The Urim and Thummim were simply two stones 
put into the pocket attached to the high priest’s 
ephod ; on them were written some such words as 


“yes” and “no.” Whichever stone was taken 


out, the alternative word upon it was looked upon 
-as the divine decision.’ 
finds that altogether there are three competing 


Professor Muss-Arnolt 


explanations. The Urim and Thummim were 


either stones in the high priest’s breastplate, or 


sacred dice, or little images of ‘truth’ and 
‘justice,’ such as are found hung round the neck 
of an Egyptian priest's mummy. He does not 
agree with any of them. 


He himself believes that they are a Hebrew 
adaptation of the great ‘Tablets of Destiny,’ of 
which so much is made in the early mythological 
literature of Babylon. In the Babylonian story 
of the Creation, it is stated that Tiamat raised her 
son Kingu to have dominion over all the gods, 
and in token of his supremacy (or to secure it), 
‘She gave him the Zaddets of Destiny and laid 
them upon his breast,’ that is, hung them round his 
neck, saying, ‘Thy command be never annulled, 
There 
was much consternation among the gods. But 
Marduk, the son of Ea, came forward to fight 


Tiamat and Kingu, 


the word of thy mouth be authority.’ 


He won the great battle. 
‘Moreover,’ says a later tablet, ‘ Kingu, who had 
been great above them all, he defeated and did 
unto him as he had done to the other gods. 


, Then tore he from him the Tablets of Destiny, 


that did not belong to him. With his own seal 
he sealed them and laid them on his own 


breast.’ 


So it was the possession of the Tablets of 
Destiny that gave supremacy in the Babylonian 
pantheon and absolute dominion over men. And 
when the Babylonian priests delivered oracles 
(téréti, sing. tertu), they derived their power 


As a specimen | 


so to do ultimately from Ea and Mise ardu 
to whom the Tablets of Destiny belonged. a) us 
seer consulted the god, who answered Yes or — 
No. ae: Se eae 

Now there are some interesting points of con- 
tact between the Tablets of Destiny and the Urim 
and Thummim. Professor Muss-Arnolt discovers 
four. The Urim and Thummim, according to 
Ex 2820, Ly 88, and other passages, rested within 
the breastplate, that is, on the high priest’s breast, 
and only when so resting were they efficacious. 
Only when the Tablets of Destiny rested on 
their possessor’s breast were they efficacious also. 
Again, in Babylonia only those gods possessed 
the Tablets of Destiny who were in some way 
mediators and messengers between gods and men. 
In Israel the Urim and Thummim belonged to 
the high priest as mediator between Jehovah and 
the nation, and even kings bowed in obedience 
to their decision as to the oracle of God. Then 
we know that the twelve stones on the breastplate 
of the Hebrew high priest were ‘engraved in the 
manner of a seal’ (Ex 2874). When Marduk tore 
the Tablets of Destiny from the breast of his 
dead foe, Kingu, he ‘sealed them with his own 
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seal.’ And finally, Marduk, bearing on his breast 
the Tablets of Destiny, presided at the annual 
assembly of the gods, where the lot was cast and 
the fate determined for king and nation. ‘It is 
the general opinion,’ says Professor Muss-Arnolt, 
‘that the Urim and Thummim were consulted 
only in cases where the safety of king or nation 
was concerned.’ 


a as 


The most effective argument now used against 
the literary criticism of the Old Testament is 
to point to the history of Homeric and other 
criticism. It is effective because its force is ; 
easily felt and it is unanswerable. Dr. Peters of ; 
New York contributed a paper to a recent issue 
of the Mew World on ‘ Archeology and the 
Higher Criticism,’ in which he pointed out that 
not only in the criticism of Homer, but also of 


— se 


| the Veda, of Buddhism, of the Avestan literature, | 


Placelt a | most tect: arti ed view eae re- 


gard to the value of piece or literary evidence © 
alone,’ 


A quarter of a century ago the Wolfian theory _ 


_as to the origin of the Homeric poems was still 
extremely influential. The theory, which spoke 
of the Ziad as made up of a great number of 
smaller poems gathered into one at a later time, 
was supported by archeological evidence, or what 
was then taken for archeological evidence. It 
was claimed, for example, that if writing was not 
absolutely unknown, it was not possible then to 
write poems of such length, and no man could 


have composed and carried them in his mind 


It was also held 
that the historical atmosphere of the poems was 


without writing them down. 
incorrect. The very existence of Troy was denied. 
And in some quarters there was an inclination to 
resolve the Homeric poems, as a whole, into Sun 
myths. 


Then Schliemann began to excavate. Beneath 
the mounds of Hissarlik old Troy was found. It 
had even been destroyed and afterwards rebuilt. 
Further discoveries at Hissarlik, Mycenze, and else- 
where showed that the descriptions of these cities 
in the Homeric poems were historically correct, 
and rested upon personal or good contemporary 
evidence. It was also proved that writing was 
known and commonly practised at a much earlier 
period than formerly was supposed. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the antiquity and integrity 
of the Homeric poems had been created by 
the critics themselves. They were once more 
accepted as the work of one man and the pro- 


duct of an early age. 


Roman history has passed through a similar 
critical experience. At first the traditional history 
of Rome, with Romulus and Remus suckled by 
the wolf, was accepted literally. These stories 
were next explained rationalistically, the wolf 
being a symbol of the fierce training of the 


lads, and such-like. 
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Then came the period of 
extreme scepticism. All the early narratives were 
discarded. Roman history began at the close of 
the kingdom, or even a little later. Before that 
there was nothing reliable or recognizable 


Aided by 
his results Mommsen worked over the literary 
material anew. Roman history has been recon- 
structed and carried back almost to the days of 
Romulus and Remus. 


Then Lanciani began to excavate. 


The study of the Veda, of the Avestan litera- 
ture, of Buddhism, has passed through a similar 
history. Once the tendency was to bring dates 
down to a late time, to deny reputed authorship, 
or everywhere to find composite authorship, and 
to reconstruct texts with minute subdivision. 
To-day the inclination among Indian and Persian 
scholars is to push back the dates of the sacred 
books, to accept the traditional views in a modified 


form, and to maintain unity of authorship. 


And over the New Testament we know how the 
pendulum swung forward once, and how far it has 
swung back in our day. But in the field of the 
Old Testament the tendency is all the other way. 


.*The Pentateuch,’ says Dr. Peters, ‘is divided by 


each new critic more minutely than by the 
preceding, and the inclination is to refer its com- 
position, or at least its final composition, to an 
always later date.’ He takes Cornill as an ex- 
ample. Cornill finds the following constituents 
of the Hexateuch: J}, J?, J*, E4, E*, D, Dh, Dp, 
Pp, P?, P* (where * signifies an indefinable number 
of writers of the P school, a substitute for P*, P*, P, 
etc.), H, Rj, Rd, Rp, and a number of fragments 
not included in any of these. Nor is it the Hexa- 
teuch only that is so treated. ‘The book of Isaiah 
is divided, partly on the ground of style, partly on 
the ground of thought, into a large number of 
sections, some of which are ascribed to Isaiah, 
some to later unknown prophets, and some to 
redactors who have worked over earlier material 


of Isaiah himself. While practically all critics 


are agreed in separating the book of Isaiah into— 


two main portions—of which the latter, chapters 
xl.-Ixvi., is regarded as exilic and post-exilic, the 
Deutero-Isaiah—there is absolutely no agreement 
among critics as to the further subdivision of 
either of these main divisions of the book. 
Nevertheless, each succeeding work shows an 
inclination toward greater minuteness of subdivi- 


sion, the extreme point up to the present having» 


been reached by Dr. Cheyne.’ 


Is the study of the Old Testament likely to 
return to the old paths? Dr. Peters does not 
think so. Back from the extreme subdivision of 
the Old Testament books and the very late dating 
of so much Old Testament literature, he believes 
we shall go. But we have not returned to the 
old paths in respect of any of the subjects 
mentioned, and he believes that least of all shall 
we do so in respect of the Old Testament. 


The nearest to a complete return has been 
made in the case of Homer. But the Homeric 
poems are not the same as they were before the 
Wolfian hypothesis was sprung upon them. 
Schliemann claimed that he had proved Homer 
accurate to the minutest historical reference. 
Further research showed that it is only in respect 
of the general atmosphere of the poems that they 
can be described as historical; they are not, and 
probably were never meant to be, sober history 
throughout. Mommsen and Lanciani have not 
taught us to read Roman history as our fathers 
did. Rome has a far-back story, it is true, but 
Livy is not reliable in detail. 
' Avesta, men are holding 


evidence is fuller. 


In respect of the 
their hand till the 
And even in the field of the 
New Testament it is not as many of us would like 
it. ‘There is an inclination,’ says Dr. Peters, 
‘among extreme conservatives to be jubilant over 
Harnack’s results, but in reality Harnack renders 
the old conservative view impossible, quite as 
much as the extreme radical position of Baur and 
the later critics, who were more or less influenced 
by the Tubingen school of criticism.’ 
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There are two great reasons why 
of the pendulum is likely to be least in 
criticism of the ‘Old Testament. One is 
only extreme critics have carried the criticism ~ 


extremity. Strong men, in the fulness of know- 
ledge and in the fearlessness of the truth, stand — 
‘firm midway. Dr. Peters names Dillmann, who 


finds in the minute subdividing only ‘hypotheses 
of embarrassment,’ 


in the Pentateuch (J and E), holds that even in 
the matter of the lines of demarcation between 
these and the parts assigned to the redactor, we 
can seldom claim more than a relative improb- 
ability.’ He might also have named Professor A. 
B. Davidson, who, though he received, along with 
the rare gift itself, the rarer power to restrain it, 
has once and again let go his biting wit against the 
tendency to crowd the time of the Maccabees 
with the flower of Israel’s literature. 


But there is another reason, and a greater, why 
the Old Testament criticism is likely in the main 
to stand. In other cases the return of the pen- 
dulum has been chiefly due to the findings of 
archeology. Here, says Dr. Peters, where archz- 
ology has been most talked about, it has had but 


little influence. 


Dr. Peters does not mean that Biblical Arche- 
ology has done nothing for us. He only means 
that it has done little to reverse the results of 
literary criticistn. The actual gains of recent 
archeology are great and many. At the outset 
he mentions one of vast significance. Greece, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, Babylonia have all 
contributed to it. It is the proof that in these 
lands there existed civilized nations—in some 
cases highly civilized nations, from at least 4000 
years before Christ. Nor did they stand apart. 
Great empires were established. Free communi- 
cation was held between one empire and another. 
‘The whole of Western Asia, with Egypt and the 
Islands of the Sea, was in the sphere of civilization 
long before the time of Abraham.’ 


and Professor Driver, who — 
‘speaking of the Yahwistic and Elohistic narratives 
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from o Fevet? Some customs alluded to in Genesis 


_ have been made clearer from comparison with | 

Egyptian life. 
single Hebrew name, however, or had a single 
occurrence in the Bible incontestibly established. 


odo Eh 


We have not yet found in Egypt a 


In one inscription the name of Israel has been 
found. But it has only thrown our knowledge into 
confusion. For, if Meneptah was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, how is it that in the tablet discovered 
by Petrie he can speak of the people of Israel as 
‘spoiled’ zz Palestine ? 


Certainly the Tel el-Amarna tablets have 
furnished a great amount of extremely valuable 
knowledge regarding the condition and daily life 
of the nations that had to do with Egypt in the 
fourteenth century before Christ. They tell us 
that Jerusalem was already a centre of worship 
and known by that name; that almost all the 
other prominent cities which are mentioned in the 
Bible were already in existence; that the people 


. of Palestine spoke a language either identical with 


or closely akin to Hebrew; and that Babylonian 
was then the medium of official correspondence. 
But none of these things touch the Higher 
Criticism. And no reference has hitherto been 
found on any Egyptian monument to the events 
in the later history of Israel in which Egypt plays 
a part. 


In Phcenician the most important discovery is 
perhaps the Marseilles sacrificial tablet. Other 
inscriptions have been found in various places. 
They show us the close relation between Hebrew 
and Phcenician, both in language and in script, 
and they illustrate some of the antiquities of the 
Bible, as the titles given to priests and judges, or 
the names belonging to the divinities. In Moab 
the great discovery is the Mesha stone, which 
gives us a new view of the relations between Moab 
and Israel about the time of Ahab, ‘confirming, 
and to some extent correcting, the statements of 
the Bible’; and that is all. 
light has been thrown on the geography of David’s 


From Northern Syria 


d 0k z 7 aad ‘ - ov . er 
| conquests, and the narrative in the Bible con- 


firmed. Some knowledge has also been gathered 
of that important people, the Hittites, and many 
of their inscriptions have been found, if only we 
could learn to read them. Discovery has revolu- 
tionized our views of the early history of Arabia, 
but done nothing for the Bible or against it. 


_ It is from Assyria and Babylonia that the great 
finds have come. ‘We have the Babylonian form 
of the Flood story almost complete, which we are 
able to compare with the Hebrew version; we 
have the story of the Creation, and perhaps that 
of Adam and Eve; we have the Tower of Babel, 
and much more than all that.’ These discoveries 
have placed much material in our hands for the 
comparative study of Semitic religion. They have 
established an intimate connexion between Baby- 
lonia and Palestine from about 4000 B.C. to 
1300 B.C. This connexion, then lost, is again 
picked up in the time of Ahab, and it continues 
thereafter till Assyria and Babylonia were no 
more. Now, these discoveries, says Dr. Peters, 
have not been without effect on the criticism of 
the Old Testament. But they face both ways. 
Sometimes they support tradition, sometimes they 
flatly contradict it. They have established the 
substantial accuracy of the books of Samuel and 
of Kings; but they have shown both Daniel and 
Esther to be unhistorical. 


The land 
But the 
‘Beyond the Siloam 


Last of all, there is Palestine itself. 
of promise, it is the land of promise still. 
fulfilment has been meagre. 
inscription, the inscription from the temple barrier 
of the New Testament period, a fragment of an 
inscribed tablet from Lachish, and an insignificant 
seal or two, nothing has yet been found in 
Palestine.’ 


Is all this, then, an encouragement to the literary 
The 
critics have themselves already recognized the 


critics to neglect archeology? Far from it. 


necessity of knowing what archeeology has done at 
every step. For although the findings of the spade 
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the way to important and direct critical results. 


Take a single striking example. 


two kinds of doves. 
Because these were the animals used by the 
Hebrews for food. 
_ preparation for sacrifice in the second chapter are 
the rules for preparing them for men’s ordinary 
tables. And, altogether, it is evident to Dr. 
Peters that they simply used for sacrifice all the 
domestic animals they had. The Egyptians had 
ducks and geese. But Palestine was quite un- 
suitable for ducks and geese. The ox, the sheep, 
the goat, and the dove were all they knew of and 
could rear, 


But where was the barn-door fowl? It had not 
yet been introduced into Western Asia. It is un- 
known to Egypt, as to Palestine, until the time of 
the Persians. A native of Central Asia, the hen 
was brought to Babylon and thence to Palestine 
and Egypt by the Persians when they came to 


have not seriously displaced the findings of the “conquer. Itis evident, therefore, that ce 
pen—at least, of the responsible and moderate 
pen—yet there is no discovery that can be ignored ; 


and sometimes the most minute discoveries open 


In the first 
chapter of Leviticus the sacrificial animals are 
named. ‘They are the ox, the sheep, the goat, and 
| Why these and no others? 


The laws regarding their 


Code was finally fixed before the Exile. | 
devised merely, not merely promulgated : 
accepted and sacred beyond alteration. For. 


otherwise, chickens would certainly have be 
added to the sacrificial list. 


day of Atonement, in which a cock is the victim. 


That sacrifice is traceable back perhaps to the very 


Exile. But the fact that it is not strictly legal, not 


in the Code, shows that already when the Jews 


and the Persians met in Babylon, the Levitical 
Code was beyond alteration. 


Now in that first chapter of Leviticus, critics 
had already found a literary difference between the 
part referring to the doves and the rest of the 
chapter. Archeology bears them out. While 
oxen, sheep, and goats might be used for sacrifice 
and for food at any time after the Israelites 
entered the land east of the Jordan, doves belong 


to settled towns and villages. Before they were 


used, the Israelites had finished the conquest of | 


Canaan and settled in their homes. ‘That first 
chapter of Leviticus bears evidence of growth, as 
the critics say; but of growth that came to an 
end before the Exile—as critics that are extreme 
deny. . 


The Matue of Be Mecension,’ 


By THE Rev. E. R. BERNARD, M.A.,:CaNon oF SALISBURY. 


THERE is in our day an influential school of 
‘theology which bids us find our evidence for the 
events of the Lord’s life in the ‘value’ which 
they severally have for our individual souls. 
According to this school, the contents of the 
Christian faith are matter for what they call 
‘value’ judgments, and only in a secondary way 
for historical investigation. The records of what 
Christ did and said can only be believed as true, 


* Prepared at the request of the Committee of the Church 
Congress in Newcastle, 


so they say, in proportion as they are felt to guide 
and illuminate the individual believer, From such 
a view I entirely dissent. I will not now stop 
to point out the danger which such a system 
incurs of disregarding altogether the historical 
character of the gospel, or, still further, the false- 
ness of the philosophy on which such a theology 
is built. But the teaching of the school of Ritsch], 
erroneous as we believe it to be in important par- 
ticulars, suggests a salutary lesson with regard to 


the subject which we have before us. There is no 


pecOE 
en 

There is a certain 
extra legal sacrifice, still made by the Jews onthe 
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significance and its spiritual interest. You may_ 


defend with ability the narrative of the Ascension 
in Acts, you may explain satisfactorily its omis- 


sion in St. Matthew, you may argue for the 


authenticity of the last paragraph of St. Mark, or 


the suspected words in Lk 24°4; but all this 


avails but little if you cannot also feel the value of 
the Ascension in its place in the Lord’s life, in the 
history of the Church, and in the relation of your 
own soul to Christ. After all, the theory of value 
judgments is little more than a scientific statement 
of the old popular distinction between faith of the 
head and faith of the heart. 

What, ‘then, is the ‘value’ of the Ascension 
which—along with historical evidence for it, but 
not independently of that—commands our belief 
in it? I will first mention two points briefly, and 
then deal more fully with a third. 

i. The fitness of the Ascension in its relation to 
the purpose of the Incarnation.—The Ascension is 
too often regarded as belonging to the history of 
the Resurrection. Its true place is as the com- 
plement of the Nativity. So the Lord Himself 
places it: ‘I came out from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again I leave the world, and 
go unto the Father’ (Jn 1678). The purpose of 
the Incarnation was to unite earth and heaven, 
the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the 
eternal. The first step was the Nativity, which 
brought heaven down to earth; the second was 
the Ascension, which took earth up to heaven, 
Then the link was complete. He that descended 
is the same also that ascended. Like the other 
events of the Lord’s life, we feel it to be indispens- 
able for the completeness of the counsel of God. 

ii. The Ascension is the exaltation of our Master 
and Saviour, and lifts us up with joy. That He 
meant it to do so we learn from Himself: ‘If ye 
loved Me, ye would have rejoiced, because I go 
unto the Father’ (Jn 1428). And when the time 
came they did rejoice: ‘They returned to Jeru- 
salem with great joy, and were continually in the 
temple, blessing God’ (Lk 245”). So we also 
rejoice, for we also love Him. The humiliation 
and the exaltation of the Saviour are long since 
past. But we follow them again in our devotions. 
They quicken our affections and enlarge our heart 
towards Him. He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth at the right hand of God. Do you recite 


those words in the Creed as a mere profession of 
belief? No; you feel their triumphant power. 
You rejoice in Him, and your rejoicing brings 


you nearer to Him. ‘The head that once was 
crowned with thorns is crowned with glory now.’ 
_One can readily understand how writers of 


| hymns have been led in this frame of devout 


exultation to dwell on the entry of the Lord into 
heavenly places, and to describe its pomp and 
splendour. But, surely, they miss the spirit of the 
event and go beyond what is written. Ps 24 is 
not a sufficient justification for their flights of 
fancy. ‘The character of the Ascension scene, 
like that of the Nativity, is retirement, quietness, 
and apparent simplicity. As He came, so He 
went away. The task of the Christian poet 1s 
rather to help us to perceive what great things 
underlie those brief words and that tranquil 
farewell. 

iii, I have tried to show how the exaltation of 
Christ has power to stir our love to Him, to 
enlarge our heart, to make His chosen people 
joyful. But we are seeking for a more direct 
‘value,’ for something in it which bears con- 
stantly and immediately on all our spiritual life. 
What is the direct effect of the act of Ascension 
upon us? It is the beginning of that relation 
between Christ and the believer in which we now 
stand. Even after His Resurrection He could 
only be at one Emmaus at a time; since His 
Ascension He is at a thousand, and at each of 
them men’s hearts burn discerning His presence. 
St. John had heard, and seen with his eyes, and 
his hands had handled. The Ascension closes 
that manifestation of the Word of Life, and the 
apostle rises to another stage of fellowship to 
which he can invite those to follow him who have 
not known Christ in the flesh (1 Jn 1°). The 
apostles passed from fellowship in the flesh to 
fellowship in the spirit—an easy transition, and 
one which seems to have cost them no effort. 
We have to rise at once to the higher level without 
the help of the intermediate step. For us it is not 
easy. It does cost efforts—not one, but many. 
This, then, is the meaning of the Ascension for us. 
It is not so much a withdrawal or an end; but 
rather a beginning, the beginning of a life which 
is to be lived with and in One whom we have 
never seen. 

May we not say that, thus regarded, the Ascen- 
sion is the most difficult to respond to of all 
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Christian commemorations? Our Master with- 
draws Himself from the reach of those means of 


communication with which God has furnished us.. 


Yet He bids us not only to find Him without 
them, but to live closer to Him than the men who 
followed Him in the days of His flesh. Only 
those who are really doing this can give the 
Ascension its true place and worth. They know 
that the demand which it makes is great, but that 
the recompense which it gives is greater. May 
we not see an ascending series in the events of 
the Lord’s life as they lend themselves to spiritual 
appropriation? All can rejoice in the Nativity. 
Most Christians can realize what the Cross has 
done for them. ‘There are fewer who know the 
power of His Resurrection. There are fewer still 
whom the Ascension raises to the joy and privilege 
of a constant spiritual union. 

How can we rise? It isa frequent complaint: 
‘I want to be lifted up, and I hoped to find help 
to lift me up here or there, from this person or 
from that, but I have found none.’ It is the 
Ascension which will lift you up, if you enter into 
its teaching. 

1. As the first step for doing so, we must follow 
the apostles. Through them and their records we 
must first know the historic Christ as the condition 
of rising to union with Him now. What He was 
then, is what He will be to us. Every trait of 
character which is recorded of Him should be in 
our memories all through our present spiritual 
communion with Him. It is a delusion to think 
that in a mystical way we can learn anything fresh 
about Christ and His will. But reality, power, 
personal appropriateness can be added by our 
experience to what we have read. His tender 
compassion to the woman in the crowd, His 
plain rebuke to St. Peter’s counsel of affection, 
His patient bearing with slowness of apprehension, 
His revelations of Himself after He had risen, in 

‘accordance with the needs and moods of His 
disciples—all these we recognize over again in His 
dealings with ourselves, Our secret lives illustrate 
the Gospel story, though they can add no new 
feature. Let me repeat, the first requisite is to 
know the historic Christ. At once look back and 
look up. 

2. Then, knowing Him thus, we are to associate 
ourselves with Him in a plain, practical way ; that 
is to say, in our work. Our task is the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and there is no lawful occupation, no 


relation of life in which the building-up_ that 


la 
kingdom on earth may not be pursued. It is no! 


limited to charitable undertakings, church work, 
missionary enterprises ; but every act or word by ty 
which men seek to live together in peace, love, 
and unselfishness is an effort for the Kingdom as 


of Heaven. In all these, in all that we do, we 
are to associate ourselves with Him, and Him 
with us. 


Plain and practical as this way to union is, yet 


again let us say how difficult! Perhaps few would 
ever have attempted it if Scripture itself had not 
given us an almost perfect example. Our doctrinal 
and ethical debt to St. Paul is indeed great, but 
we owe him something else—the record of his 
experience, of a life in Christ; or, to use his own 
frequent mode of expression, in Christ Jesus—that 
is to say, in the glorified, ascended Saviour. How 
otiose and superfluous as a matter of style is the 
constant addition of ‘in Christ’ to all that St. Paul 
has to say of his thoughts, desires, and efforts! So 
says the cold, external critic. But to the Christian, 
in this constant phrase the very heart and secret of 
the life of the apostle is disclosed—a disclosure 
which stirs and fires him to make the same experi- 
ence his own. Even St. Paul had once known 
Christ after the flesh (2 Co 51°); that is, he had 
but recognized His historical character and His 
past work. But later he had come to learn the 
true lesson of the Ascension, to know Christ 
Jesus in the Spirit, an ever-present Saviour, in 
whom the life of His servants is to be lived. 

To realize this aspect of the Ascension as the 
beginning of life in Christ, we have but to set side 
by side the last discourse in St. John’s Gospel, and 
Plato’s record in the Phedo of the last hours of 
Socrates. Socrates is leaving his disciples ‘orphans,’ 
so one of them says, using the very word which 
our Lord employs (Phedo, \xv.). And Socrates 
has no consolation for them. Socrates does not 
say, ‘I will come unto you’ (Jn 1418), Again 
that other great teacher—for so, surely, we may 
speak of him—believes that it is well for himself 
that he is leaving the world, and calls on his 
disciples to rejoice on his account. But he cannot 
add, as Christ does, ‘it is expedient for you that I 
go away.’ The one departure is pure loss for 
those who are left ; the other is gain. 

It is by this union with individual believers, and 
with the Church in its broad sense, that the Lord 
continues His work in the world, not merely by a 
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legacy of recorded words ‘and example, but as a 
living power through living men, carrying on with- 
‘out break His ministry of Redemption. In the’ 
biography of one who in his time did much for 
the Kingdom of God, there is at the close of ita 
touching expression of sadness at having to leave 
the world with so much misery in it (Zife of Lord 
“Shaftesbury, vol. iii. p. 513). We see why no 
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His equivalent for the Ascension is: ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the age.’ 
That is what the Ascension really means. It is 


rather the festival of Christ’s presence in the world 


than of His departure from it. 


Recent Biblical Archaeology. 


1. By Proressor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., OxFrorp. 


Tuer first-fruits of the important excavations 
carried on by M. de Morgan on the site of Susa 
have just appeared. Dr. Scheil has published the 
Semitic texts found among the ruins of the ancient 
Elamite capital (AZémoires de la Délégation en 
Perse: Textes élamites-stmitiques ; premitre série, 
Paris: Leroux, rg0o). It forms the second volume 
of the work in which M. de Morgan will give an 
account of his excavations, so far as they have yet 
gone, the first volume, which is about to appear, 
containing a detailed history of them, while the 
third volume will be devoted to the ‘ Anzanite’ 
or native Elamite inscriptions which have been 
disinterred. That Semitic texts should be dis- 
covered at all at Susa is a surprise ; what is a still 
greater surprise is that they go back to the very 
beginning of Elamite civilization. Our whole 
conception of early Elamite history has been 
revolutionized ; and it turns out that the tenth 
chapter of Genesis is right, after all, in making 
Elam a son of Shem. Once more archeological 
discovery has confirmed the statement of an Old 
Testament writer, and this time in a most unex- 
pected manner. 

Susa, it would seem, was originally included in 
Babylonia. It was the capital of a district called 
Barahsi in the early inscriptions, which was dis- 
tinct from the land of Elam properly so-called. 
In course of time, however, Barahsi was absorbed 
by Elam, and Susa or Shushan thus became an 
Elamite town. 

The earliest rulers of Susa, whose records have 
come down to us, were high priests who acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the Babylonian kings. 
Naram-Sin (3800 B.c.) reigned over Elam just as 


he reigned over Babylonia, and Susa was on.the 
same footing in regard to the dominant state as 
was Tello or any other of the subject Babylonian 
cities. At first the high priests of Susa bore 
Semitic names, but a time came when the names 
became “Anzanite,’ though the inscriptions con- 
tinue to be in the Semitic language of Babylonia. 

The land of Anzan was from the first non- 
Semitic, and its inhabitants spoke an agglutihative 
language. At some period before 2300 B.C. its 
kings made themselves masters of Susa and Elam, 
which from henceforward came to be synonymous 
with Anzan. They even carried the war into 
Babylonia, and for a time that country had to 
submit to Elamite—or, more strictly speaking, 
Anzanite—supremacy. This is the period to 
which Chedor-laomer belongs. Babylonia, in- 
deed, under Khammurabi or Ammurapi, succeeded 
in shaking off the Elamite yoke, but Elam re- 
mained independent, and the Semitic element 
which had once existed in it was absorbed or 
driven out. Naturally, however, the memories of 
the Semitic past long survived in the country ; 
Semitic deities continued to be worshipped there, 
and it was remembered that the chief sanctuaries 
of Susa were of Semitic foundation. 

Dr. Scheil’s volume has been brought out with 
all that sumptuousness of type and paper which 
we are accustomed to expect in the publications of 
the French Government. The facsimiles of the 
inscriptions given in it leave nothing to be desired. 
They are headed by the long inscription . of 
Manistusu (or, as Dr. Scheil prefers to read the 
name, Manistu-irba), the early king of Kis, whose 
existence was first made known to us by the 


such thought could attach to the Ascension. St. Ei 
Matthew, who does not record the actual event, is ‘ 
nevertheless the best interpreter of its meaning. 
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American excavations at Niffer. It is engraved on 
an obelisk, and is in a very complete condition. 
The list of early Babylonian names contained in 
it, which have been alphabetically catalogued by 
the editor, is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Chaldzan nomenclature. 

A good many of the inscriptions belong to the 
kings of the Kassite dynasty whom they prove to 
have ruled, at all events for a time, over Susa as well 
as over Babylonia. Among them is an interesting 


_record of a gift of land made to a worker in leather, © 


who is described as a ‘fugitive’ from Khali-rab- 
batt, His name was Agab-takha, in which Dr. 
Scheil very ingeniously sees the word ¢akhi de- 
scribed in a lexical tablet as signifying ‘son’ in 
some foreign language (apparently). In any case 


the record gives us for the first time the true pro-. 


nunciation of the name of the country hitherto 
read Khani-rabbat, or Khani-gabbat, of which the 
capital at one time was the modern Malatiyeh. It 
is difficult not to connect the first part of the 
name with that of the Halys; ‘the land of the 
greater Halys,’ in fact, would have been a very 
appropriate designation for the eastern half of 
Cappadocia. 

The district of Barahsi in which Susa was situ- 
ated appears in later texts under the form of 
Parasi. This I should identify with the Parsuas of 
Sennacherib, which the Assyrian king places next to 
Anzan, and in which the name of Persia has long 


2. By THE Rv, PY A. 


THE Archeological Report of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund for the year 1899-1900, just issued, shows 
how closely connected with each other were the 
countries of the ancient world, and how rapidly 
new light is being thrown upon obscure problems. 
In the article ‘Egypt,’ in 4.D.B.,) Mr. Crum, 
after stating the evidence of the affinity between the 
. Egyptian and Semitic languages, adds (p. 656): 
“One of the most distinctive features of the 
Semitic languages — the preponderance of tri- 
literal roots—is, at any rate, not paralleled, even 
in the oldest Egyptian documents.’ This non- 
parallelism, for which Mr. Crum offers some 
explanations, has now been practically removed. 
Dr. Sethe, who has just become Professor of 
Egyptology at Gottingen, has published an 
elaborate treatise on the Egyptian verb, in 
) Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. 


since been recognized. It would seem, ' 
that the Aryan tribe of Persians must ha 
their name from the district in which they settle 
and did not bring it with them. 


\ 


At the end of the volume Dr. Scheil has pub- 7 
lished some very curious texts found on clay 
tablets and discovered in the lower strata of the _ 


mounds of Susa, which present us with a wholly 
new system of cuneiform writing. The characters 


are partly hieroglyphic, and the numerical ciphers 


employed in them also differ from those in use 
in the ordinary cuneiform script. As Dr. Scheil 
remarks, they appear to represent a system of 
cuneiform which differs entirely from ‘that which 
has given us the so-called Babylonian signs,’ and 
is probably ‘ the result of an independent develop- 
ment.’ Along with these tablets he also publishes 
a highly interesting cylinder inscribed with pictorial 
characters, as well as a small stone tablet from 
Lower Chaldza, on which we find at last the hiero- 
glyphic originals of the cuneiform signs. I believe 
that Dr. Scheil has identified rightly the larger part 
of these ; two of them, however, which he doubt- 
fully suggests may be z@ and dur, seem to me to 
be rather zak and gw. Like him I would read the 
proper name, which is partially enclosed in a sort 
of cartouche, Ennun-takh. For the history of writ- 
ing, the value of these discoveries need not be 
pointed out. 
Cairo, Ezypt, December 1900. 


GORDON CLARK, PERTH. 


which he shows that in the earlier texts the vast 
majority of the roots of verbs are triliteral, that all 
were originally so,’and became, as they appear 
in later texts, biliteral through the loss of a con- 
sonant. ‘The parallelism between the languages 
is another proof in support of the contention of 
Benfey, himself a Gottingen professor, that the 
Egyptian language belonged originally to the 
Semitic family, and confirms the theory (Erman’s 
Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 30, and Maspero’s 
Dawn of Civilization, p. 45) that the Egyptians 
came originally from Asia, and imposed their 
language, etc., upon the natives, who adopted and 
modified it. This again draws closer the links 
which unite Chaldza and the land of the Nile. 
The Egyptians had various modes of writing, 
the best known being the hieroglyphic, | Of this 
there was a cursive form known to us in two 
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ee wee “aided Note of a Eanly. Hite | 
_ preserved in the Papyrus Prisse found in a tomb — 


of the eleventh dynasty. Some forty-five of the 
aed signs had acquired a kind of 
character. The famous French 


_ Egyptologist, De Rougé, promulgated the theory 


that a Semitic people took twenty-one of these, in 
the form which they have in the ancient hieratic 
script, and adding another non-Egyptian sign, 
formed the first alphabet, generally called 
the Phcenician alphabet, from which that of 
Greece and Rome and our own were derived. It 
remained an open question what people did this, 
whether a race in South Arabia (Hommel’s 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 77) or a Phoenician 
trading colony on the Delta, whose original home 
was Caphtor, usually identified with Crete. (See 
article ‘Alphabet’ in A&.D.28.) Such was De 
Rougé’s theory. In 1894 Mr. Evans, an Oxford 
archeologist, by comparing the symbols engraved 
on ancient stones worn by the women of Crete 
as charms, with others on the walls of Knossos, 
in Crete, discovered that two systems of writing, 


a hieroglyphic and a linear, existed in Crete and 


the early Aigean world. In a letter to the 
Times of 30th October last, Messrs. Evans and 
Hogarth gave an account of their discovery at 


Knossos of a palace, vases, the famous Labyrinth, | 
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Egyptian scripts of the same name. 


Mr. Evans in the Archeo- 
logical Report, and Mr. Hogarth in the Contem- 


and masses of tablets. 


porary Review for December, give a fuller 
description of these tablets. They are in two 
scripts. The hieroglyphics, however, ‘have little, 
and the cursive has even less, resemblance to the 
Evidently we 
have two developments from an earlier original. 
Now, if the original of the letters of the (so- 
called) Phcenician alphabet be compared with 
the scripts just discovered, it is found that ‘two- 
thirds of the former correspond with actual types 
of one or other of the Cretan systems. It is not 
too much to say that De Rougé’s theory must be 
definitely abandoned,’ and that it was from the 
Cretan script the Phcenician alphabet was derived. 

Egypt had, as is well known, not merely 


-a connexion with Babylon and Crete, but 


with Rome. More than twenty years ago a 
colossal group was discovered at Alexandria. 
Maspero has now shown that it represented 
Anthony and Cleopatra, and that the statue of 
the queen is a real portrait. It is evident that 
the scientists have begun, not a moment too soon, 
to take care of the treasures on the banks of the 
Nile. On 31st October 1899 eleven columns of 
the hypostyle hall at Karnak fell, but measures 
have been taken to preserve the pillars that remain, 
and restore those that have fallen. 
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Epistle fo the Galatians. 


By Proressor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L., ABERDEEN. 


Earty in the year t900 Mr. Bartlet of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, in his excellent book on 
The Apostolic Age, assumed the theory (which he 
had stated and defended at length in the Zxposztor, 
1899) that the Epistle to the Galatians was written 
by St. Paul after returning from his first missionary 
journey and immediately before the Apostolic 
Council described in Ac 15. Unfortunately he 
united this theory with certain unnecessary con- 
comitants, which seem to have prevented it from 
finding serious consideration or fair discussion. 
(1) He supposed that St. Paul made a journey to 


Jerusalem between the two which are described in 
Ac g and 11, 12; and that this journey, about 
which Luke ‘ silent (and presumably ignorant), 
was the one which Paul describes in Gal 211, 
Such a complex hypothesis was not likely to find 
much favour. (2) Further, he leaned to the sup- 
position that Galatians was written on the journey 
through Pheenicia to Jerusalem, as described in 
Ac 15%; and (3) he explained Paul’s reference in 
Gal 438 to his ‘former visit,’ either as not neces- 
sarily implying that there had been a second visit 
(which, though stated by many commentators, 


‘portentous 


cannot be approved), or as sufficiently justified 
by the return after an interval to Lystra, Iconium, 
and Antioch, Ac 142! (which seems a justifiable 
interpretation). 

_ These additions sprang probably from the 


tendency to retain as much as possible from 


current views. That is certainly and professedly 
(see p. 85) the case with (2), which is the least 


‘satisfactory detail in the whole theory; a bad 


explanation needed to suit the current theory is 
needlessly adopted by Mr. Bartlet and worked 
into his own theory. 

Professor Valentin Weber of the (Catholic) 
University of Wiirzburg has, during the present 
year, published several papers and an elaborate 
book,! in which he supports a similar theory to Mr. 
Bartlet’s about the date of the Epistle ; but he has 
not encumbered it with the needless complications 
which the English scholar has attached to it; and 
he has worked it out in such elaboration as to make 
his work a complete re-study of the early years in 
Christian history, and of a large part of Pauline 
biography. The work demands, and is sure to 
receive, careful and prolonged consideration. His 
most salient results—but not his most important, 
for some, which are not so easily quotable in a 
short notice, are really of the greatest importance— 
are these— 

1. The Epistle to the Galatians was written from 
Antioch, while Paul was resident there after return- 
ing from his first journey, and before the necessity 
for his third visit to Jerusalem arose: 7.2. Galatians 
coincides with the period of Ac 14%, and belongs 
to 49 A.D. (or perhaps even the last months of 
48 A.D.). 

2. The second visit of Paul to the Galatians 
{Gal 41°) is described in Ac 1471, 

3. The second visit of Paul to Jerusalem after 
his conversion is described in Gal 2119 and in Ac 
Tie eek 

4. ‘A new construction and interpretation of the 
sentence, Gal 2710 is proposed: 
the novelty lies mainly in v.6: ‘Whatever 
character, originating from the accepted leaders, 

1 (1) Die Abfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem A [postelkonsil, 
Ravensburg: Kitz, 1900, Pp. xvi, 402. (2) Die Adress- 
aten des Galaterbriefes: Bewets der rein-stidgalatischen 
Theorie. Ravensburg: Kitz, 1900. Pp. iy, 80. (3) Der 
heilige Paulus vom Aposteliibereinkommen (Gal. li.) O25 seem 
<postelkonztl (Acts xv.), to appear in the next number of 


the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer. (4) Lrklirung von 
Gal. ii. 6. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1900. Pp. 20. 


| ‘they (.c. the false brethren) 


os 
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5. Professor Weber has anew argument to | 
that Gal 2119 cannot be a description of the visit t 
Jerusalem described in Ac 15, which appears 
conclusive as an argument can be. Paul de- 


scribes in Gal 121-24 his action during the interval 
between his first and second visits to Jerusalem: 


he was in the province of Syria-Cilicia during the 


whole of that time, and his conduct there was the 
subject ofreportsin Jerusalem. That Syro-Cilician 
period of eleven (or fourteen)” years was concluded _ 


by his second visit to Jerusalem. Now, on the 


‘common hypothesis that the visit described as the 


second in Gal 2! was really the third,—being the 
one described in Ac 15,—the whole of the first 
missionary journey would have to be placed in 
that period of eleven (or fourteen) years, which 
would be a flagrant contradiction of Gal 171-74, 

It cannot be said that I am, as yet, convinced 
by Mr. Bartlet (even setting aside what seem to me 
blemishes in his argument) and Professor Weber. 
I am not yet able to see that all the development 
in the Galatian Christianity implied (as it seems 
to me) in the Epistle could have occurred 
within the few months allowed by their in- 
genious theory. The ‘quick removing’ of Gal 1° 
seems to me not to imply what is claimed for it. 
The Galatians are not addressed, like the 
Corinthians, as struggling with the difficulties 
natural to raw pagans in the first steps of Chris- 
tianity ; they are rather treated as well advanced 
on their path and in face of a fork in the 
road. But their rapid development in Christianity 
might be explained, perhaps, as due to their having 
been already strongly influenced by Judaism (as 
taught them by the many thousands of Jews 
settled in the great cities of Southern Phrygia). I 
am far from pressing the objection as a really 
serious one. 

But it is not my intention to argue against a new: 
theory. Such a procedure seems to me right only 
when one is persuaded that a theory is pernicious. 
At the first glance one is too apt to see with a 
prejudiced and unsympathetic eye. A year ago, 
in the Listorical Commentary on Galatians, p. 286, 
I spoke of Mr. Bartlet’s view as ‘a fair theory, 
which at present I dare neither accept nor reject.’ 
Far more emphatically may one say that of the 


* Professor Weber (like me) has no doubt that the period 
is not fourteen, but eleven years. 
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be core any oueic can ant say lia ie te ape it 
and condemned it absolutely without prejudice ; 
and if one is firmly resolved to clear one’s mind of 
_ prejudice, the process may well end in accepting 
it. The best way to shake off one’s prejudice is to 
suppose that the theory is true, to judge it from the 
x ie author’s point of view, to see what one can learn 
from it, and what results will follow from it. Per- 
haps the most useful conclusion to this article will 
be. for me to put myself in that position. Suppose 
Professor Weber is right: what bearing will that 
have on my own views? So far as l am conscious, 
little change would be needed in my Commentary 
except in § xlv. f., where the comparison of the 
accounts in the Epistle and in Acts of the second 
visit to the Galatian Churches would fall to the 
ground, as would also the remark (p. 404) that 
Ac 188, ‘stablishing all the disciples,’ is the natural 
sequel to the situation in which the Epistle , was 
written ;: ‘the stablishing is mentioned because it was 
~ an important fact.’ Paul wrote the Epistle, ‘and 
then at the earliest opportunity visited them, and 
stablished all the disciples. The fight was ended, 
and Paul was victorious.’ All that, amounting to 
three or four pages, would have to be partly 
modified, partly abandoned. But, for the most 
part, my book was rewritten after reading Mr. 
Bartlet’s article, and anything assuming a late date 
for the Epistle was cut out. Those two sections, 
however, were left practically unchanged from their 
first printed form; and parts of them are incon- 
sistent with the new dating. Section viil. p. 257 ff. 
also assumes the later date for the Epistle ; and 
at present it seems that the real crux lies there, as 
will be shown at the end of this review. There 
may also be a few other cases ; but, asa whole, the 
Commentary would suit Professor Weber’s dating 
better than Professor Zahn’s ; the latter dates the 
Epistle only a year, or eighteen months, earlier than 
I do, but he supposes it was written in Corinth, 
which changes the atmosphere of composition. 
Otherwise, the agreement between us is in 
many respects quite striking. That the Epistle 
was written from Antioch seems to me of the 
utmost consequence for the right understanding 
of it; Professor Weber is agreed. The chron- 
ology which I have supported in a series of 


the Epistle and the Acts, and the thorough 
trustworthiness of the Acts in all that concerns 
the controversy between the Judaistic and the 


Gentile parties, are points on which we come to 
| the same conclusion. There are many details of 


interpretation and of historical situation in which he 
disagrees with me; but none of them are, I think, 
essential to my theory, nor is his disagreement 
essential to his. 

A good example of the mingled agreement be- 
tween us as regards general historical theory, and 
difference as to the interpretation of details and 
circumstances, is furnished by the dispute between 
St. Peter and St. Paul (Gal 214"). We are agreed 
that it occurred after Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem, 46 a.p. (Gal 211°), when Peter, James, 
and John approved his attitude to the Gentiles, 
and before the third visit, 49-50 A.D. (Ac 15). 
But we differ as to the interpretation of the 
circumstances. Professor Weber vehemently dis- 
approves my view that the ‘certain (who) came 
from James’ (Gal 21) are the ‘certain (who) 
came down from Judzea and taught, “‘if ye be not 
circumcised, ye cannot be saved” (Ac 15}).’ He 
explains the situation differently, but is ready to 
accept the dating. 

A specially striking agreement, however, lies in 
this, that while we were both quite clear as to the 
dispute having occurred after 46 4.p. and before 
49-50, we both hesitated long whether to place 
it in the beginning or the end of that period, 
whether at the time of Ac 13! or of Ac 15}, ae. 
immediately before or immediately after the first 
missionary journey to the Galatian cities. 

Professor Weber tells of his hesitation on pp. 
27 and 248 ff. He leaves both datings open. A 
correspondence between Rey. I, Warburton Lewis 
and myself went on for some time on that question 
while I was writing S¢. Paul the Traveller. At 
first we both inclined to the earlier date; but 
finally the marked agreement in situation and 
expression between Ac 151? and Gal 21*- deter- 
mined my choice of the latter date. Mr. Lewis, 
I think, regretted my choice, and has always 
favoured the earlier date, towards which on the 
whole Professor Weber seems, perhaps, more 
inclined, though he leaves both alternatives open, 
and does not decide. I have never felt clear on 
the point, and have often doubted in the last few 


studies from many points of view is the ‘same 7 
as his. The exactness of agreement between 
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years whether the early date should not after all 
be preferred. 

Professor Weber has not in every case noticed 
the agreements between him and myself. It 
seems clear that he worked out his own 
theory in almost perfect independence, and I 
should suppose that he had elaborated it before 
he had looked into my St Paul the Traveller. 
If that be so, it may fairly be regarded as a 
confirmation of the truth of our joint views that 
he has in so many important points arrived 
independently at the same result. This opinion 
as to his essential independence of my second — 
work is founded partly on the fact that he intro- 
duces a modification on his theory as a sort of 
afterthought (p. 250, note), after reading the 
German translation of S¢ Paul the Traveller, 
but still more on his pointed criticism of several 
opinions expressed in my Church in the Roman 
Empire, part i., which were changed in the latter 
work. 

It is only natural, then, that he is struck 
with the incompleteness of the form in which I 
stated the South-Galatian theory. The book on 
the Church in the Roman Empire was planned 
and partly written (as is stated in it) on the North- 
Galatian theory ; and it was only in the course of 
composition that the falseness of that theory be- 
came clear to me. But it took a long time before 
all the consequences of the true theory opened up 
before me; and there clung to my first exposition 
of it many traces of the original error. With 
marvellous ratiocination several of my critics have 
pounced on these traces, and held up to ridicule 
and scorn the inconsistencies between them and 
my maturer thoughts, as if these were a disproof 
of the South-Galatian theory. 

The least successful part of Professor Weber’s 
reasoning seems to be in i. § 17, p. 77 ff., where 
he discusses the incident recorded in Ac 163, 
‘the circumcision of Timothy. The most serious 
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difficulty, perhaps, in his Mate of the 
the Galatians lies here. Paul says to th 
tians, ‘If ye receive circumcision, Christ © 
profit you nothing’ (Gal 5%). It is not easy to 
think that, after he had uttered such a strong 


sentiment, whether to them or to anyone, he 


could have himself circumcised Timothy.  Pro- 
fessor Weber tries to interpret this as an argument 
on his own side. He thinks that Paul would not 
have uttered such a sentiment after he had cir- 
cumcised Timothy ; but, as yet, I cannot see from, 
or sympathize with, his point of view. The truth 
is that the act was one which is not easy to under- 
stand or to justify. It seems to have misled the 
Galatians, as I have argued in my Commentary, 
§ viii. They honestly thought that Paul thereby 
sanctioned the principle that the full acceptance 
of the Mosaic Law was the highest and most 
difficult and advanced stage in Christian life. It 
appears to me that Gal 5? states practically the 
same principle as 1 Co 718: ‘Hath any been 
called in uncircumcision, let him not be circum- 
cised.’? These express the final rule which Paul 
laid down on the subject. My view has been 
that the action towards Timothy was performed 
before Paul was perfectly clear as to the serious 
danger of allowing his new converts to adopt the 
rite; but that afterwards he emphasized the rule 
to both Galatians and Corinthians. Professor 
Weber holds that he first laid down the rule to 
the Galatians, then treated Timothy as a special 
and exceptional case, and then again laid down 
the rule to the Corinthians. I do not consider 
that this is necessarily fatal to his theory, but it is 


at least a difficulty in it. 


The book is full of new and often striking 
views and interpretations. In this notice most 
attention has been given to the points of agree- 
ment between us; but many will probably find 
that the points of difference are among the best 
things in Professor Weber’s work. 
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Requests and Replies. 


Under John xiii. i, Dr. Bade (Expos. Gk. Test.) objects * 
to ~Godet’s statement that «is téAos never 
means ‘unto the end,’ and quotes Matt. x. 22 
in proof. But is not the force of eis réXos in 


the Matthew passage qualitative rather than | 


temporal? Ifso, Godet is right.—J. W. B. 


‘THE meaning of «is téXos in Mt 10” seems to me 


to be determined by the téXos spoken of in 


Mt 24° To me, therefore, the meaning of 
eis téAos seems to be temporal. Even were it 
qualitative, it could only be so, in this passage, 
derivatively and indirectly. Neither can it be 
concluded that Godet is right in his universal 


“negation, even although Mt 10” were conceded to 


him. For although «is ré\os commonly, means 
‘supremely,’ ‘altogether,’ yet passages occur in 
the classics where it has a temporal meaning, as 


in Soph. Ed. col. 1530; Plato, Rep. p. 613, ce 


etc. Marcus Dons. 


Edinburgh. 


’ What literature would you recommend for an unbiassed 


account of the organization of the Early Church? 
_—W. J. 
Mr. VERNON BartLet’s volume in the series 
‘Eras of the Christian Church’ is probably 
as unbiassed as any book that could be recom- 
mended. It is in truth a book of the first import- 
ance. Theauthor goes back to the earliest sources, 


and with great ability and impartiality draws his 


own picture of the Apostolic Church. The title 
is Zhe Apostolic Age (6s.). A competent book is 
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also Mr. J. W. Falconer’s From Afostle to Priest — 


(4s. 6d.), which we have just been reading with 
pleasure. EDITOR. 
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Che Songs of (be Wecents. 


By THE Rev. Davip SmitH, M.A., TULLIALLAN. 


lille 
A Prayer for Deliverance. 


Psalm cxxx. 
_ FIRST SPEAKER. 
tr. Out of the depths have I cried to Thee, Jehovah ; 
2, Adonai, hearken unto my voice ; 
let Thine ears be attentive 
unto the voice of my supplications. 


SECOND SPEAKER. 
3. If Thou shouldest watch for iniquities, Jah, 
Adonai, who could stand? 
4. But with Thee is the forgiveness 
that Thou mayest be feared. 


FIRST SPEAKER. 
3. Waited have I for Jehovah, waited hath my soul ; 
andefor His Word have I hoped. 
6. My soul [hath hoped] for Adonai 
more than watchmen [hope] for the morning, 
watchmen for the morning. 
CHORUS OF ISRAELITES. 
7. Hope, Israel, in Jehovah, 
for with Jehovah is the lovingkindness, 
and plentifully with Him is redemption. 
8. And He shall redeem Israel 
out of all his iniquities. 


Here we have a glimpse of the Exiles in the midst 
of their calamity. They are slaves in that distant 


It 


land, and we see them ‘sitting down by the rivers 
of Babylon, and weeping as they remember Zion.’ 
The Psalm is not a song, for they have no heart to 
sing and have hanged up their harps upon the 
willows. It is a prayer, a cry for deliverance from 
the sorrow which has overwhelmed them like a 
mighty flood. 

A striking feature of the Psalm is its use of the 
two divine names Jehovah (or Jah) and Adonat. 
Both our English versions have rendered them 
indiscriminately Zord: very unfortunately; for, 
uncouth as they sound in English ears, they had 
a distinct meaning to the Hebrews, and are em- 
ployed here significantly. The original meaning 
as ipa is somenpal uncertain. Probably it 

s ‘He who is,’ or, as Matthew Arnold is fond 
a Rds ae it, ‘The Eternal.’ But, whatever 
its meaning, it was with the Hebrews a name of 
awful sanctity. Jehovah was the true God as 
distinguished from the idols of the heathen ; above 
all, He was the Covenant-God who had chosen 
Israel for His own people and bound Himself to 
them by sacred promises. Adonai meant my 
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Lord or my Master. It was the title by which 
slaves addressed their masters, and when applied 
to God expressed His people’s absolute depend- 
ence upon Him and His absolute sovereignty 
over them. 

Wherever the name /ehovah occurs, our English 
versions, following the Septuagint, substitute for 
it the word Lorp; and this introduces us to an 
interesting episode in the religious history of Israel. 
After the Exile the spirit of Rabbinical Legalism 
took possession of the nation and withered its 
religious life. The holy reverence with which the 
name ‘Jehovah had been regarded became an 
abject superstition. So awful was the sacred name, 
said the Rabbis, that human lips durst not utter 
it; and, when they came upon it in reading the 
Scriptures, they always substituted for it the less 
sacred title Adonai. It was in accordance with 
their legalistic and servile conception of God that 
the word they substituted for the dear old 
Covenant-name, was that by which slaves ad- 
dressed their masters. In this way the name 
Lord found its way into the Greek and Latin 
versions of the Old Testament, and it is a thousand 
pities that our versions have, out of deference 
to long usage, followed their example. It is poor 
reverence that finds its highest expression in 
words. ‘These Jews who so trembled at the name 
Jehovah, were the very people whom Jesus con- 
demned as honouring God with their lips while 
their hearts were far from Him. ‘The man whose 
thoughts are taken up with the externals of 
devotion, can hardly have much of love and rever- 
ence in his heart. 

The Psalm should probably be regarded as anti- 
phonal ; that is, it is composed of several stanzas 
which were sung responsively by different voices. 

I. In the first stanza (vv.1?) the speaker is 
a devout Israelite who is feeling keenly the 
misery of his circumstances. In words which 
ey the language of another exile in Ps xilii., 

all Thy waves and billows are gone over me; 
he says: 


Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, Jehovah. 


The metaphor appears to be taken from a ship- 
wreck ; and on the lips of an Hebrew the picture 
would be one of unutterable horror. We Britons 
love the sea. Much in our national history that 
is glorious and romantic is associated with it: it is 
the silver rampart that defends our homes better 


' ates) . i. Wee 
than bulwarks and fortresses ; it 1s the glittering © 
highway over which our merchants travel with their 


loads of treasure. But to the Jews the sea was an 
object of terror, a cruel and devouring monster, 
greedy of its prey and-smiling only to deceive, the 
symbol of treachery, unrest, and desolation. They 
were no sailors: strangely enough; since their 
neighbours the Phoenicians were the mariners of 
the ancient world famous for their distant and 
adventurous voyages. It was in a Phoenician 
ship that Jonah embarked for Tarshish, and they 
were Phcenician ships of Tyre and Sidon that 
brought materials for Solomon’s Temple. The 
almost morbid dread which the Jews had of the 
sea is expressed in some of the most beautiful 
passages in the Old Testament. Thus the later 
Isaiah says: ‘The wicked are like the troubled 
sea; for it cannot rest, and its waters cast up 
mire and dirt? And Jeremiah thus plaintively 
describes the hungry moaning of the sea: ‘There 
is sorrow on the sea; it cannot be quiet.’ All 
this lends a peculiar pathos to the Hebrew 
poet’s comparison of himself to a mariner whose 
bark has foundered beneath him and left him 
erimly battling with the overwhelming billows. 
‘Out of the depths,’ he says, ‘have I cried 
to Thee, Jehovah. But no answer comes, 
and he breaks out once more passionately and 
despairingly : 
Oh my Lord, hearken unto my voice ; 


let Thine ears be attentive 
unto the voice of my supplications. 


Now the question may be raised, What were 
those depths out of which the Psalmist cried to 
God? Were they the calamities which beset him 
and his countrymen? Or were they his over- 
whelming sins? The truth is that to an Hebrew 
mind these were indistinguishable. It was an 
inveterate belief among the Israelites that, just 
as prosperity was the reward of goodness, adversity 
was the punishment of sin; and, wherever ad- 
versity alighted, sin must have been there before. 
This theory added to the sufferings of the Exiles 
an element of distress which we can hardly ap- 
preciate. It appears very plainly in our Psalm. 
Here is a devout Israelite plunged, like the rest 
of his countrymen, into the depths of disaster. 
As an Hebrew this could only have one meaning 
for him, namely, that God was visiting their sins 
upon him and them. In his heart there are only 


loyalty and love toward God; yet he knows that 
God’s judgment must be true and just, and humbles 
himself before Him and implores forgiveness for 
the unknown wrong he must unwittingly have 
done. The calamities continue, and he is driven 
to despair. It seems as though God will not for- 
give, will not hearken to his prayer: 


Oh my Lord, hearken unto my voice; 
let Thine ears be attentive 
unto the voice of my supplications. 


II. The second stanza (vv.*+) is the response 
of a neighbour. It may be guessed that he was 
an old man, one who had lived into a calmer and 
stronger faith than the other had yet attained to. 
Though his words are addressed to God, they are 
a reply to his companion. First of all he glances 
at the vexing problem which, as we have seen, 
was at the bottom of his companion’s trouble— 
why righteous men should suffer so terribly. His 
answer is the rough-and-ready one, that in God’s 
sight no one is righteous, and beneath His pure 
and searching scrutiny the fairest lives show very 


foul. 
If Thou shouldest watch for iniquities, Jah, 
oh my Lord, who could stand? 


This is just the theological commonplace, so 
shallow and irreverent, that all men alike are 
sinful and deserve equal condemnation at God’s 
hands. It is quite true indeed that we are all 
sinners; but we are not all sinners to the same 
extent, and God will not blindly treat us all alike. 
Just because His eyes are so pure, He does not 
regard us as all on one indistinguishable level of 
guilt, but perceives, as no other can, the differences 
between us and makes every just allowance. 
The man speaks more truly when he leaves off 
theorizing and testifies to his own experience of 
God. ‘Thou dost not watch for iniquities, but 
with Thee is the forgiveness.’ God, he means, is 
not a stern tyrant, never satisfied with our efforts 
to serve Him, ever watching for mistakes and 
searching them out. He is right willing to forgive 
us even at our worst. 

The closing line of this stanza is a surprise. 
We should have expected, ‘with Thee is forgive- 
ness that Thou mayest be /oved’; but we read 
instead, ‘that Thou mayest be feared.’ On the 
lips of an Hebrew ‘the fear of God’ meant very 
nearly devout reverence. It is the Old Testament 
phrase for the true worship, and our Psalmist 
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means that, were there no forgiveness in the heart 
of God, there would be no worship in the heart of 
man. Religion would be impossible were God a 
relentless and merciless avenger. Striving souls, 
painfully conscious of their failures in love and 
service, would then be crushed into despair, and 
their hearts would rise up against God in rebellion 
and hatred. It would fare still worse with those 
whose moral ideals were not very lofty. Under- 
standing that there was no such thing as divine 
forgiveness, they would endeavour in a legalistic 
spirit to satisfy God’s demands and so be above the 
need of forgiveness. And the result would be, as 
with the Jews in later days, Pharisaic hypocrisy. 
It is the forgiveness of God, His redeeming 
mercy disclosed supremely in the Cross of Christ, 
that most of all inspires us with reverence and 
godly fear. 

Li eta Sthe 
speaker replies. 
despair: God is merciful.’ 
answers : 


third stanza (vv.>°) the first 
His comforter has said, ‘ Do not 
Almost peevishly he 


Waited have I for Jehovah, waited hath my soul; 
and for His Word have I hoped. 

My soul [hath hoped] for my Lord 
more than watchmen [hope] for the morning, 
watchmen for the morning. 


In effect he says: ‘You tell me God forgives! 
Have I not besought His forgiveness till I am 
weary? But all to no purpose. For His word: 
have I hoped—for some assurance of His forgive- 
ness; but not a whisper has broken the pitiless 
silence.’ Notice his passionate reiterations: 
‘Waited have I, waited hath my soul; for His 
word have I hoped, my soul hath hoped; more 
than watchmen for the morning, watchmen for 
the morning.’ This last figure would go home 
to the Exiles. How often, as they camped 
outside Babylon and sat sleepless and tearful 
through the watches of the night, had _ they 
seen the sentries pacing the ramparts of the city 
and hailing the flush of dawn in the Eastern 
horizon which told them their weary vigil was near 
its close! No figure could more pathetically 
express the Psalmist’s eager expectation of the 
dawning of God’s mercy on his long: night of 
sorrow. 

IV. In the concluding stanza (vv.7%) the by- 
standers chime in. ‘My soul hath hoped in 
Adonai,’ the despondent man had said; and the 
chorus echoes, ‘ Hope, Israel, in Jehovah.’ The 
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second speaker had declared his faith that ‘with 
Jehovah is the forgiveness’; but, ere it closes, the 
Psalm reaches a still grander assurance. ‘Hope 
in Jehovah, for with Jehovah is the lovingkind- 
ness, and plentifully with Him is redemption.’ It 
is a great belief that God forgives, but an unspeak- 
ably greater that, in spite of all that seems to prove 
the contrary, He has in His heart towards us an 
infinite lovingkindness and a purpose of final and 
complete redemption. 

The Psalm ends with a prophecy of great 
salvation and boundless peace in store for Israel. 
‘ He—Jehovah, so full of lovingkindness, so rich 
in redeeming grace—fe shall redeem Israel out 
of all his iniquities. To the Hebrews ‘redemp- 
tion from iniquities’ would mean not merely a 
spiritual deliverance, but the removal of all the 
disasters and sufferings which sin entailed. And 
this triumphant assurance of a future unstained 
by sin and unvexed by sorrow is born of that two- 
fold faith, so simple yet so grand, that there 
is in the heart of God a boundless lovingkindness 
and that He is working out, by means of all our 
varied experiences, our ultimate and eternal 
redemption. 

This closing stanza, though really a reply to 

- that discouraged Israelite, is addressed directly 
not to him but to Israel. It seems as though 
there were in this a covert rebuke. The man has 
been wailing over his own sorrows as though he 


were the only sufferer in the whole wide world 
In addressing Israel and praying God to save it, 
his companions delicately yet somewhat scornfully 
hint that it would be better and nobler in him to 
forget himself and ‘share the sorrows of those 
about him. 
cowardice to bemoan so loudly his own woes 
with broken hearts and weeping faces on every 
side. : 

Discouragement and selfishness are in truth 
very nearly related, and there is no antidote to 
sorrow half so efficacious as sympathy with others. 
Our Lord has told us that he who is greatest in 
the Kingdom of Heaven—he who wins most of its 
joy, is he who makes himself the servant of all— 
he who is so engrossed in loving sympathy with the 
manifold sorrows of others, that he has no eye 
and no memory for his own. Our Lord’s own 
life, though the most painful and most distressing 
this world has ever known, was at the same time 
the most peaceful and blessed—a life so strong 
and calm that simply to be near it was rest and 
consolation to troubled souls.’ 


O Lord! that I could waste my life for others, 
With no ends of my own, 

That I could pour myself into my brothers, 
And live for them alone! 

Such was the life Thou livedst ; self abjuring, 
Thine own pains never easing, 

Our burdens bearing, our just doom enduring, 
A life without self-pleasing ! 
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Recent GForcign Theology. 


Dofsinger’s ‘Erodus.”? 

LooKED at from the outside this appears to be 
a somewhat scanty volume, and makes us wonder 
whether Exodus does not demand a more generous 
treatment. But if we peruse chapter after chapter 
of the original with this work in our hand, we 
soon discover that a large amount of matter has 
been packed into a small space. 

Much care has been expended on the criticism 
and analysis of the text. To every section a 
paragraph of Notes on the Text is prefixed. This 
1) Exodus. Erklirt von Dr, H. Holzinger. Freiburg 
i, B.: J. C. Mohr, 1900, London: Williams & Norgate. 


contains all the important various readings from 
the Versions, and a few well-chosen conjectural 
emendations. After these comes a detailed and 
searching discussion of the sources from which 
the book now extant is derived. We need not 
indicate the general line here pursued. All 
students are by this time familiar with it. But 
Holzinger follows it in his own way, examining 
every point for himself. The process is fascinat- 
ing, and the results are interesting. How often 
has the reader of the English Bible been puzzled 
by Ex 3"! What encouragement could Moses 
draw for the task immediately in front of him 
from a sign which would not be visible till some 


It was sheer selfishness as well as_ 


‘ 
z 


removes the difficulty: ‘V.1> is badly connected 
with : the thing wanted at that moment is a 


sign which will convey the pledge that God has 


sent him. The sign mentioned in !2> may be a 


_ pledge of the success of that invasion of the land 


which is contemplated in v.8. But the context 
of 12> deals with the coming deliverance out of 
Egypt. 417 also proves that v.!2> occupies the 
place of something which has been dropped. 
E, therefore, spoke here of signs which assured 
Moses of the genuineness of his mission, and 
that, probably, in a quite similar manner to 41’ 
An English student who has not yet procured the 


costly work,! reviewed in the August number of 


Tue Expository Times, would find it worth 
while to compare Driver’s? analysis with Hol- 
zinger’s. Driver, for instance, attributes 4116 to 
J. Holzinger’s note on v.® is as follows :— 
*V.9 hardly belongs to J, for according to J the 
Israelites dwelt in Goshen, not on the Nile. J, 
too, Gn 7”? (Ex 1474), uses 727M, not nwa’. Nor 
can we think of E, seeing that Moses here also 
performs signs with his rod, and the creation of 
something new does not fall in with that. mwa. 


points to P, Gn 1%, Ex 1416. 2229 but we know 
of no passage from which the verse may have been 
lost; at anyrate, 6! is not aware of any miracles 
wrought before the people to confirm their faith. 
In default of anything better, we are therefore 
obliged to ascribe it to a glossator who was not 
satisfied with the evidence of two signs, but re- 
quired the testimony of three witnesses.’ The 
“Song of Moses’ (Ex 15), again, is regarded very 
differently by the two critics. Driver agrees with 
those who ascribe its present form to E, and believe 
that he worked up older material. Holzinger 
makes short work of the arguments drawn from 
antique words, and thinks that the poem is due to 
a Jate unknown author, who made use of J and E. 
Our limits forbid further reference to the analysis. 
We can only add that at the end of the Introduc- 
tion there is an admirably clear table in which all 
the contents of Exodus are arranged according 
to the sources, P& (die priesterliche Grundschrift), 
J, E, JE, JE’, and a few others, editorial and 
secondary. 

The Commentary proper is brief. There is an 
excellent note on the puzzling word o'2Nn (11°), 


1 The Oxford Hexateuch. 2 IOWA 


ne after the crisis was past? The critical note 


in our A.V. rendered sévols, in R.V., dirthstool ; the 


LXX, it will be remembered, ventures only on a 


paraphrase, zpos 76 rikrew, After mentioning 
the other explanations which have been offered, 
Holzinger reports a suggestion of Dr. Ofele’s, 


who points out that the midwife alone could 


decide whether a babe should be spared or, on 
account of some deformity, be destroyed. And 
an Egyptian text, still extant, shows that the mid- 
wife laid a new-born child on a ‘bed of bricks, 
one of which was marked with the name of the 
goddess, mshnut (Mesechent). In a tale which 
dates from the Middle Empire this deity predicts 
the fortunes of the infant. Hence it is not alto- 
gether unlikely that Mesechent’s verdict as to 
whether the child should live or die was taken in 
accordance with certain rules, whilst the infant lay 
on the brick bed, which in this passage may be 
meant by DANI. 

Perhaps one may be permitted to regret that 
the commentator’s judgment on some points is 
not a little more explicit and decided. He admits 
that Joses is an Egyptian name, but does not 
consider that it has yet been explained. But is 
there any valid reason why one should not follow 
the Egyptologists, who identify it with mes, messu 
(=a child)? The foundling may have borne some 
such name as Ra-meses or Aah-mes, connecting 
him with the deity,—or may have been simply 
called child.2 Again, on 8°, we miss a note on 
the peculiarly used word NBn7. If Holzinger 


agrees with the rendering in Kautzsch’s Bible, 
Beliecbe zu bestimmen, it would be instructive to 
know why this is preferred to Dillmann’s Verherr- 
liche dich an mir, or Nimm du dir die Ehre bet 
mir; our R.V., Have thou this glory over me. And, 
once more, there is not much fresh information 
in the note on the Dawid wn (Ex 28))ic° Fhe 
meaning of 'd'n in 13-30 is not clear. It is a 
four-cornered bag containing sacred lots. The 
designation 'p 'n indicates that the pouch is to be 
used for obtaining divine decisions whether in 
judicial questions (cf. Jos 7i4f.) or on other 
occasions (e.g. in martial affairs).’ Haupt’s re- 
marks, in his pamphlet on Babylonian Elements 
in the Levitic Ritual,t certainly carry us farther: 
‘The “sacred pouch of the mystery of heaven 
and earth” (Assyr. ¢akdltu Sa piristi same u ercitt) 
plays an important part in the cuneiform ritual 


3 Cf, Dillmann on Ex 2”, 4Pp. 59, 73: 
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texts; it is repeatedly mentioned in connexion 


with “the tablet of the great gods.”’ ‘DBwWID WN 


may have been a sort of sacred dice-box from 
which the sacred dice were thrown. LXX renders 
Ex 2830 7d Adyvov Tijs KploEWws. » + According to 
Hesychius déytor, or rather Aoyetov, was a kind of 
small bowl . . .; cf. German MWiirfelbecher, “ dice- 
cup.”’ With this 'p’m Haupt connects the sacred 
lots, Urim for guilty, Z/mmuim for innocent. 

A new commentary on Exodus will always be 
eagerly examined to see what answers it gives to 
certain important questions. What does it say 
about the tetragrammaton? The one before us 
is not committed unreservedly to any of the 
current theories as to the race from whom the 
divine name may have been borrowed. Holzinger 
evidently inclines to derive mn’ from the Kal 
rather than the Hiph form of the verb, and 
would apparently support the rendering Der 
Faller, Zhe prostrator. The most definite ex- 
pression of his views is as follows:1— ‘The 
frequent mention of Yahweh’s appearance in the 
thunderstorm is, in fact, favourable to the belief 
that he was originally a storm-god. The trans- 
formation of such a deity into a national war-god 
(cf. the manner in which the two ideas flow into 
each other, 2 S 57%) is in itself simple. But if in 
the holy ark itself Yahweh is represented as a 
war-god, it would yet appear as though this simple 
transformation had not taken place, for there is 
no connexion between the ark and a war-god. 
The possibility must be left open that the idea of 
a storm-god was combined with that of a hostile 
demon who, as the national god, expanded into 
a war-god (cf. the old designation pny’ Jn, and 
then’ Ex 4% 1278 2 S 2416 2 K 109%). For 
mM as originally a hostile demon we may, with 
reservations, think of a connexion with mn. nin 
destruction, PeMe 
, As to the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 
and their deliverance through Moses, Holzinger 
recognizes Moses as a historical and profoundly 
influential personage. He regards the notices 
which have come down to us as an accumulation 
of legendary matter round a nucleus of fact. 
Nomadic Semitic tribes, which subsequently 
formed the principal part of the people we call 
Israel, may have lived on the eastern border of 


EP. 13. For the sake of brevity, the references to other 
works in this note are omitted, 


ee iw 


Egypt, and have taken their departure thence in — 


some period of commotion and oppression. There 
is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
the royal official in charge of the district pursued 
them and was destroyed in the manner narrated 
by J. But the date of these events is quite un- 
certain. In the present state of our knowledge 
it is vain to attempt to name the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression and of the Exodus. On this last point, 
notwithstanding Professor Prdsek’s interesting 
papers contributed to THE ExposiTORY \TIMEs, 
some of us will heartily agree with Holzinger. 
If the latter were called on to decide respecting 
the site of the Mountain of the Law on the 
supposition that it lies in the peninsula of Sinai, 
he would be in favour of one of the points in the 
central range, not of Mount Serbal. But he has 
not discussed the very important point to which 
v. Gall? devotes so much attention, the relation 
between Horeb and Sinai. The former is the 
name in E and D, the latter in J and P. In the 
able monograph just referred to, strong evidence 
is adduced to prove that Horeb was thought of 
as lying in the peninsula, but Sinai as being in 
the land of Midian,—the Modiava or Madéapa of 
Ptolemy,—on the east side of the Elanitic Gulf. 


Joun TayLor. 
Winchcombe Vicarage. 


UWrisceffancous. 


Nos. 43-45 of those very useful ‘Hefte’ to the 
Christliche Welt (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr), 
which are issued from time to time, have reached 
us. The first of these, (pricesgo Pf.) issbyoDE 
Martin Rade of Marburg, and is entitled ezne 
Lehre eine forderung des Glaubens und nicht des 
Rechts. It contains much that is seasonable in 
Germany, where ecclesiastical ‘cases’ are cropping 
up with increasing frequency, and where, as the 
author truly remarks, questions of doctrine appear 
to be decided very much on the principle of 
‘cujus regio ejus religio.—No, 44 is on Bismarck’s 
Stellung su Religion und Kirche (price M.1.60). 
Not only in Germany but in England many will 
turn with interest to this tractate in which Pro- 
fessor Baumgarten of Kiel describes the attitude 
of the great Chancellor to religion and to the 
Church. The value of the little work is all the 
? Altisrael. Kultstitten, pp. 1-22. 
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greater, because Bismarck’s own eas are 


for the most part the basis of the author’s remarks. 
The tractate deals with the religious development 
of Bismarck, the hold that religion had upon him 
personally, his attitude to the Evangelical Church, 
and his conflict with the papal claims.—The other 


‘Heft’ (price M.1) is dedicated to the memory. 


of the late Professor Carl Wetzsicker, and is written 
by his friend and colleague, Professor Hegler of 
Tiibingen. We have here not a biography in the 
strict sense of the term, but what is of more value, 
an attempt to bring before us the personality of 
the man and to estimate his significance for the 
science of theology. The little work deserves a 
welcome from a wide circle of readers. 


‘Heft’ 2 of the present year’s issue of Der 
alte Orient (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs) has for its 
subject Die Toten und thre Reiche tm Glauben der 
alten Aegypter (price 60 Pf.). It is from the pen 
of Dr. A. Wiedemann of Bonn, whose competency 
to handle such a subject will be universally 
recognized. At present the eschatological ‘ideas 
of Israel and of the surrounding nations are being 
studied with special interest, and the reader may 
turn with confidence to this little work for infor- 
mation on what were the beliefs of the ancient 
Egyptians on such great subjects as sin, death, 
a future judgment, and many points connected 
with the nature and destinies of the soul. 


Professor J. W. Rothstein of Halle has published 
a very important and interesting lecture he 
delivered at Bonn on Der Gottesglaube im alten 
Lsrael und de religionsgeschichtliche Kritik (Halle : 
C. E. Miiller, price M.1.20). There is much 
here that will appeal to those who feel that the 
evidence necessitates a construction of Israel’s 
religious history on the lines of modern historical 
criticism, but who are reluctant to give up all 
that tradition taught them regarding the faith 
of early Israel and Israel’s ancestors. Rothstein’s 
aim may be said briefly to be to show that while 
the religion of the great mass of the people in 
ancient Israel did not differ materially from that 
of their heathen neighbours, we have no right 
to question that from early times onwards there 
was a small inner circle of Jahweh worshippers, 
whose religious beliefs raised them far above the 
mags of their fellow-countrymen. He would not 
hesitate to assert that all the evidence points to the 


asieutue of the real development of O.T. religious 
history having taken place in the time of Moses 
and through his activity. We must refer the 
reader to the lecture itself for an account of what 
Rothstein believes to have been the essential 
contents of the revelation of God which was 


-communicated through Moses, and also for some 


interesting suggestions regarding the character of 


| the religion of the patriarchs. 


All students of early Christian literature will 
turn with interest to Dr. Volter’s work, Dze Vistonen 
des Hermas, die Sibylle und Clemens von Rom 
(Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, price 
M.2). The Shepherd is truly said by Volter to 
be at once one of the most important and one 
of the most difficult to understand of the products 
of early Christian literary activity. The present 
tractate deals almost exclusively with the ‘ Visions,’ 
and it goes without saying that Volter handles 
his subject in a most ingenious and original way. 
Like some other students of the Shepherd, he 
accepts the hypothesis of Spitta that the work in 
its present form was composed about 130 A.D., 
being worked up into a Christian form from a 
Jewish prophetical book that may have been 
written in the time of the emperor Claudius. 


Professor Hommel has published a most in- 
teresting lecture on the Isle of the Blest (Dve 
Insel der Seligen in Mythus und Sage der Vorzeit, 
Miinchen: H. Lukaschik, rgo1, price M.1.50), 
which he delivered to the Geographical Society at 
Frankfort a. M. He describes in a very interesting 
and in quite poetical language how the present 
work owed its inception to the impression made 
upon him, during a visit to Corfu, by the appear- 
ance of the isle of Pondikonisi, and the way in which 
it recalled to him the Isle of the Dead of the great 
painter Bécklin. The purpose of the lecture is 
briefly to examine the notions about the existence 
and the situation of such an island, as these pre- 
vailed amongst such peoples as the ancient Greeks, 
Arabs, Hebrews, and Babylonians, and to exhibit 
the genesis of such conceptions. This is a subject 
which belongs to the sphere which Professor 
Hommel has made his own, and his lecture de- 
serves to be widely read. 

e 

An Index volume of 78 pages (price 1 fr. 50) 
has been issued for vols. i.—viii. (1892-1899) of 


the Revue Biblique. Possessors of these volumes 
or of some of them will find this Index extremely 
useful. It is exhaustive, and its arrangement 1s 
all that could be desired. We have: I. An 
alphabetical list of authors and their contributions 
to the Revue; II. A list of the books that have 
- been reviewed ; IIT. A catalogue of the principal 
subjects treated in the articles ; IV. A table of the 
inscriptions; V. A list of the illustrations. In 
this connexion we desire to renew the testimony 
we have more than once borne in these pages to 
the excellence of the Revue Bibligue, which in 
January 1901 enters upon the tenth year of its 
existence. It is strong in every department. We 
ourselves have found it specially useful in its 
archeology and its notices of current theological 
literature. In the latter sphere the tone is as 
admirable as the scholarship is unquestionable. 
We feel perfectly sure that every competent judge 
will agree with us that this periodical is surpassed 
by none, and equalled by few, if any, of its class 
in any language. We heartily wish it continued 
appreciation and success. (The Revue Biblique is 
published quarterly by V. Lecoffre, Paris, and may 
be obtained through Williams & Norgate, 
London and Edinburgh. © The price, including 
postage, is 3 fr. 50 per quarter.) 


Parts 3 and 4 of the Theol. Jahresbericht (C. A. 
Schwetschke & Sohn, Berlin) have reached us. 
After our numerous former commendations of this 
indispensable publication, it is unnecessary on the 
present occasion to do more than mention that the 
former of these issues (price M.g) deals with the 
Systematic Theology literature for the year 1899, 
and is the work of Mayer, Scheibe, Sulze, and 
Elsenhans ; the other issue (price M.8), for which 
Marbach, Lulmann, Foerster, Hering, Everling, 
Hasenclever, and Spitta are responsible, dealing 
in like manner with the literature on Practical 

' Theology and Church Art. We note several 

typographical improvements that have been in- 
troduced in recent numbers of the /ahvesbericht, 
These will facilitate references, and the same 
end will be served by the Bibliography at the 
commencement of each section being arranged 
alphabetically. 


An interesting pamphlet has been published *by 
Professor Weber of Wiirzburg, in which he con- 
tends for a new interpretation of Gal 25. The 
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1 Pine? es AS 
construction of the words before omovou ! 
occasioned a difficulty. Are we to assume, 


harsh and offensive in émotot rote Hoav if these 
words are applied by St. Paul to the Twelve? Our 
author seeks to rescue both the grammatical con- 
struction of the verse and the courtesy of the apostle 
by his interpretation, which he himself compares 
to the egg of Columbus. There is no anacoluthon, 
he holds, but only an inversion. The construc- 
tion is the same as if the order had been émotou 
3: and trav Soxodvrey «.7.A.,. and the subject of 
roto. is not the Twelve but the false brethren. 
Weber thus obtains the sense, ‘Whatever may 
have been their, (the false brethren’s) former re- 
lation to the Soxotvtes (the Twelve), matters not 
to me, for the original apostles added nothing to 
my gospel to the Gentiles which I laid before 
them. [Even if the false brethren declare that 
the Soxotvres charged ¢hem to recommend Gentile 
Christians to accept of circumcision or the like, 
that does not affect me in the least, for I was 
authorized to proclaim a gospel free from the 
trammels of the Law.]’ Not the least valuable 
part of the tractate is that in which our author 
gives a full account of all previous explanations 
and criticises them. ‘The only one of his prede- 
cessors who appears, and that only very partially, 
to have anticipated his solution of the problem, 
is shown to have been Windischmann (in his 
commentary on Galatians, Mainz, 1843). The 
pamphlet merits careful study. 


Through the courtesy of Professor Bacher of 
Budapest we have before us No. 23 of the 
Jahresbericht der Landes- Rabbinerschule for the 
school year 1899-1900. The Report is preceded 
by an account of a Hebrew-Persian Dictionary of 
the fourteenth century. Professor Bacher, to whom 
we owe this part of the volume, describes in the 
Preface this work of Solomon b. Samuel, which 
is unique of its kind, including as it does words 
from different spheres of literature,—the Bible, the 
Targums, the Talmudic-Midrashic literature, and 
various other writings,—which generally have each 
a Lexicon of their own. Its author’s home was 
at Gurgang, still a flourishing market town of 
Russian Turkestan. The work he composed 
shows that in a province of the Mongolian empire 


ith 

so many commentators, an anacoluthon between — 
és 8& trav Soxodvtwv and éuol yap ol Soxodvres re 
«.7.A.? Again, is there not something unnecessarily | 


- | pen Bane ? , a itr a : 
g ws In the fourteenth century, who gave themselves 
diligently to the study of the Holy Scriptures and 


_ the Tradition Literature, and laboured to make 


_ the sense of these clear in their Persian mother- 
_ tongue. The importance of Solomon b. Samuel’s 
Lexicon from various points of view is explained 
by Professor Bacher, who also describes how the 
various parts of the MS. containing it came into 
his hands. It would be affectation on our part to 
pretend to pass judgment on our author’s treat- 
ment of many other points. This must be left 
to experts, but we know enough of Professor 
Bacher’s work of a similar kind in the past, and 
of the weight carried by his name to feel sure 
that the publication before us will be warmly 
welcomed by all who are capable of appreciating 
its value. J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen, 


Se — 


mong the Periodicafs. 
Professor Schiirer on the New | 
‘Dictionary of the Bible.’ 


Tue Theol, Literaturzeitung of 24th November last 
contains a review, from the pen of Professor 
Schiirer, of the third volume of this work. The 
favourable estimate formed by the same reviewer 
of the first two volumes is repeated, although 
Professor Schiirer is still inclined to complain that 
the attitude of the Dictionary towards the historical 
criticism of the ew Testament is unduly con- 
servative. A classified enumeration of the leading 
articles, with the names of their authors is given, 
and a few articles are selected for special notice. 
The first of these is Mr. Burkitt’s Assumption of 
Moses, whose independent studies in the text have 
been of material service, and whose explanation of 
Taxo (=Taxoox=pioan= yds, by substituting 
for each letter the next one in the Semitic alpha- 
bet) = Zéazar, the hero of 2 Mac, is pronounced 
specially noteworthy.—Dr. Schurer would main- 
tain against Professor Cowan (art. Nicolaitans), 
the equation NuxdéAaos (‘conqueror of the people’) 
=nyba (Balaam). He points to the circumstance 
that Josephus (Azz. iv. 6. 6 ff.) makes it a charac- 
teristic of Balaam that he showed Balak how he 
might obtain a victory over the Israelites (viknv 
nwa... kar avrav Kepdavar) by the allurements 
of the Midianitish women.—In Mr. Headlam’s 


Sergius Paulus, Dr. Schiirer misses a reference to 
the fact that the view, according to which it was 
the conversion of the proconsul that led to the 
change of the name Saul to Paul, was already 


known to Origen (Praef. in Ep. ad Rom., Lomm. 


vi. 6f.), and approved of by Jerome (Comm. an 


| Zp. ad Philem., Vallarsi, vii. 1. 764f.; de Vir. 


Tilust., v.). He desiderates also a reference to 
the inscription discovered at Rome in 1887, ac- 
cording to which Sergius Paulus was curator 
riparum et alvet Tiberis, an inscription which, 
moreover, gives us for the first time the full name 
L. Sergius Paulus.—The archeological articles are 
commended as ‘always careful,’ and a very special 
encomium is pronounced. on Professor A. R. Se i 
Kennedy’s art. Joney, ‘which gives an admirable 
survey of the whole coinage question of Bible 
times.’ The reviewer has a special interest in the 
circumstance that Professor Kennedy adopts and 
defends the view (first stated by Ewald [ Gottinger 
Nachrichten, 1855, p. 109 ff.], and accepted by 
Schiirer himself in the 1st ed. of his WV. Z: Zeitgesch.) 
that the shekel coins were not issued by Simon 
the Maccabee, but are to be assigned to the 
period of the great revolt against the Romans 
(66-70 a.D.). Professor Schurer sees abundant 
tokens that this view will make its way and be 
accepted as the unquestionably correct one. He 
points out that so high a numismatic authority as 
Babelon has adopted it, especially on the ground 
that the right of coining which was conferred upon 
Simon by Antiochus vil, must, following all 
analogy, have included only copper and not silver 
coinage.—Of the geographical articles, those of 
Professor W. M. Ramsay on localities in Asia 
Minor (Laodicea, Lycaonia, Lycia, Lydia, Lystra, 
Myndus, Myra, Nicopolis, Pamphylia, Perga, Per- 
gamus, Phaselts, Philadelphia, Phrygia, Pisidia) 
are selected for special mention.—The review 
closes with recommending the Dictionary to the 
attention of German as well as English readers. 


Priscilla and Aquila. 


The order in which these two names are given 
in the various passages in which they occur in 
the N.T. has sometimes had considerable im- 
portance attached to it. In Ac 181826, Ro 16°, 
2 Ti 4! the wife’s name comes first ; in Ac 187, 
1 Co 1619 the husband’s. It is true that in Ac 
1826 there is some variation in the MSS and VSS. 
‘Priscilla and Aquila’ is the reading of nABE, 


pn ee 


vulg. boh., while DHLP, gig. syrr. sah. read 
‘Aquila and Priscilla” Harnack (Sitzungsberichte 
a. Berl. Akad., 1900, p. 8 ff.) contends that the 
first order is the correct one, and finds in the 
reading of Da further evidence that the text of © 
Blass’ 8 in general is modified from the so-called 
shorter recension. In particular he supposes that 
D’s reversal of the order of the names is due to a 
reluctance to give so much prominence to a 
woman. But, now, in the Studien u. Kritiken 
(1901, Heft 1), Blass offers a new theory regarding 
Ac 1826, He starts with a passage of Chrysostom 
(tom. ix. p. 741 A; cf. 746 E) to which Harnack 
himself (Z¢.) calls attention. Chrysostom after 
referring to St. Paul’s stay with ¢Aem (Aquila and 
Priscilla), as referred to in Ac 18°, goes on to speak 
of Priscilla alone as the teacher of Apollos, the 
_ reference being to Ac 1876 (cf. also Chrys. 1. 306 D, 
177 A, ill. 176 BC). Blass infers that in the latter 
passage Chrysostom must have read dkouvcaca (cf. 
cum audiret of the Book of Armagh) dé atrod Npie- 
kthka mpooeddBeto «.7.r., instead of ‘ Priscilla and 
Aquila’ or ‘ Aquila and Priscilla’ with the plural 
verbs mpooehdBovro, etc. In that case the ‘Aquila’ 
which precedes ‘Priscilla’ in the present text of 
D would be simply an ordinary interpolation, and 
would prove nothing, argues Blass, against the 
originality or antiquity of the Western text. But, 
how, accepting the reference to Priscilla alone 
in Ac 187, how comes it, asks Blass, that St. 
Luke. here allows the personality of Aquila to 


a 
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disappear wholly behind that of his wife? Not 
simply, if at all, because she was the more im- 
portant of the two, as Harnack holds, and as has 
been argued from her being named before her 


husband in Ro 16? and 2 Ti 4! (cf. Chrys. iii. 
176 B); but rather, according to Blass, because 
Aquila had really nothing to do with the instruct- 
ing of Apollos. Not that he was incapable of the 
task, but for the practical reason that he was prob- 
.ably absent at the time on a business journey, 
while his wife had remained behind at Ephesus, 


The ‘Servant of the Lord’ Passages, 


The last eight years have been fruitful of litera- 
ture dealing with Deutero-Isaiah, and with the 


= 


so-called ‘Zved Jahweh poems, as well as’ with a 
The whole of this literature is — 
summarily reviewed, and the various problems set 


Trito-Isaiah, 


forth luminously; by Professor Cornill in the 
Theol. Rundschau of. November last. He attaches 
special importance to the work of Budde, Dze 


sogenannten Ebed-Jawe-Lieder, etc., 1900, by 7 


which he declares its author to have laid O.T. 
science under as great an obligation as by his 


discovery of the Kinah strophe, and of the true — 


sense of the Song of Songs. The ‘minority — 
view’ (Minoritatsvotum), for which Dr. Budde 
pleads strongly, is to the effect that the “Lded 
Jahweh idea of the poems which it is the fashion 
to isolate, is the same as that represented by 
Deutero-Isaiah and that the Servant a/ways stands 
for the people. These poems, moreover, are inex- 
tricably entwined with their present context, and 
cannot be torn from it without damage and con-— 
fusion. ‘The problem is not solved, but only raised, 
when they are separated off.’ Cornill expresses the 
hope that the minority who hold ‘this view will in 
the twentieth century become the majority. The 
indications pointing to this result he reads as 
favourable. Independently of Budde, Smend 
(Alttest. Religtonsges.*, p. 352 ff.) has recognized the 
force of Giesebrecht’s arguments for the identifica- 
tion of the Servant with the people of Israel, and 
denies that even in Is 521°*: is the ‘Eded Jahweh 
the true Israel within the false. It is true, how- 
ever, that he still considers it necessary to deny 
the composition of these poems by Deutero-Isaiah 
and to assign them to an earlier date. Again, 
Marti in his recent commentary on Isaiah (Kwrzer 
fTdcom.) infers from a careful examination of all 
the passages that ‘the only interpretation that is 
true to the language is to find everywhere Israel 
as what is designated the Servant of the Lord.’ 
Further, ‘One is forced to the conclusion that 
the “Zbed Jahweh poems are an original part of 
Deutero-Isaiah’s book of consolation.’ Finally, 
the reviewer himself, Dr. Cornill, has always 
been, and continues to be, an adherent of 
the ‘minority view.’ 
J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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CBe Baw of Spiritual Repair. 
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By THE LATE Rev. W. A. Gray, ELGIN. 


One of the sermons I remember listening to in 
my student days was a sermon by a great Scotch 
preacher. His text was the counsel of St. Paul— 
‘I beseech you, brethren, that ye increase more and 
more,’ and his subject was the subject of Christian 


growth. Starting with the dictum of one of the 


fathers of science, that minerals grow, plants grow 
and live, while animals grow, live, and feel, he 
denied the first statement,—that minerals can in 
any real sense be asserted to grow, and went on 
to emphasize and illustrate the other two. And 
then with a power of word painting and a fervour 
of appeal that were all his own, he worked up from 
the principle of growth in the physical sphere to 
the principle of growth in the spiritual sphere, and 
the duty and the means of attaining to shat. 

It was all very good and all very true. But 
there is another and even more general law of 
nature than the law of growth, and that is the law 
of repair. We say, and say truly, that gradual 
development is the rule of being, we might say 
equally truly that constant renovation is the rule 
of being. In nature, nothing can advance—we 
might even say nothing can exist—except on 
condition of its continually renewing itself. 

Take the strongest case possible. Take the 
mountains. The very mountains are not what 
they once were. In the course of the ages their 
constituent elements change. Repeated waste, 
repeated replenishment ; repeated dissolution, 
repeated formation—so the process goes on. It 
is only by poetic licence we speak of the ever- 
lasting hills. The substance passes, the shape and 
the outline remain. 

Take the case’ of the waters. Here is a lake, 
apparently the one enduring feature in a landscape 
that has otherwise changed; woods cut down, 
cottages laid even with the ground, You look at 
it, and it spreads itself just as of old, in early days, 
when you boated on its surface or angled in its 
depths—the same jutting headland, the same 
winding bays; the same glints, the same glooms, 
the same deeps, the same shallows. And yet, 
though the setting be the same, though the colour 


‘The new man which is renewed.’—Col. iii. 10. 


be the same, the element is not the same. Nota 
drop of it is the same. What the sun exhales, the 
rain gives back. What the river at the foot drains 
off, the stream at the head supplies. But for the 
law of renovation the lake would vanish, turn to 
an arid hollow or a muddy swamp. The lake, 
like the objects that surround it, keeps its beauty 
and its very being on the principle of constant 
renewal. 

Pass upwards still in the scale of existence, and 
the working of the law is even more obvious. 
Take the case of the plants. Here is a tree,— 
some veteran of its kind you remember in your 
early days. In youth you climbed on its branches. 
In youth you rested in its shade. The garden 
fence that surrounded it is broken. The home- 
stead that nestled beside it is removed. But 
there stands the tree, very much as it was in the 
old days gone by, with its gnarled roots, its mossy 
trunk, its great spreading canopy of green. And 
yet it is not the same. Over and over again it has 
thrown out fresh foliage. Over and over again it 
has formed fresh wood. If it had not, it would 
have died. The-tree, like everything round about 
it that lives and is healthy, holds its position, 
maintains its vitality, only in so far as it yearly 
renews itself. 

We come nearer still to the thought of the text, 
when we pass from being that has life to being 
that has life and feeling. There is the human 
body. What transformations go on in the sub- 
stance of that. Physiology tells us that it takes 
only a short term of years for a change to take 
place in the human body so complete as to make 
it absolutely a new creation, through every bone 
and tissue. There is personal identity, but there 
is physical substitution. And the fact is, the law 
of waste as checked by the collateral law of supply 
is as impressive and suggestive in the case of the 
human frame as in the case of anything. It is 
always wasting. It is wasted by motion, wasted 
by effort, wasted by thought, wasted by sympathy, 
wasted by every forthputting of the energy that is 
in it, wasted by the subtle principle of decay, with 
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which the healthiest and strongest must lay his 
account. What is life, but a continual warfare 
with death ; death surrounding us in every quarter, 
death pressing in on us through every avenue. 


‘Air, food, sleep,—they are, each and all, only 


means by which we repair death’s incipient 
ravages,—weapons by which we beat back death’s 
incessant assaults. We die daily. And it is only 
because we are resurrected daily that we do not 
die utterly. Our very frames then, so fearfully 
and wonderfully made, are witnesses to the law we 
are speaking of. They maintain their soundness, 
they fulfil their existence, only on the self-same 
condition, the condition of constant renewal. 

Now what I wish you to note is, that what is 
true of the physical life is true also of the spiritual 
life. It is true of the work of grace. It is true of 
that Divine nature which is provided and implanted 
from above, which St. John calls ‘that which is 
born of God,’ and which St, Paul calls ‘the new 
creature.’ It should grow, of course, and it does 
grow. It should strengthen, and it does strengthen. 
But it grows and strengthens only on the plan I 
have tried to describe. That is, it grows and 
strengthens through repeated renovations. Here 
as elsewhere you have the double process— 
continued waste, continued replenishment ; con- 
tinued decay, continued repair. That is what is 
meant by the Scripture idea of renewal. I suspect 
when we read or speak of renewal, we attach to 
the word the notion of the great spiritual change 
that is wrought once for all, when the soul for the 
first time takes Christ, and taking Him, takes the 
blessing He brings along with Him, namely, pardon 
and peace and power. There is such a change. 
And Scripture, as we shall soon see, has a name 
for it. But that name is not renewal. Renewal, 
according to Scripture, refers not to the beginning 
of the Christian life, but to the course of it; not to 
its origin, but to its upkeep. Says St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, ‘ Zhe inward man, which ts renewed 
day by day. And again to the Ephesians, ‘ Be ye 
renewed’ (that is, ‘Be ye constantly renewed,— 
maintain the habit of renewal,—keep up the 
process of renewal’); and here, too, to the Colos- 
sians, ‘Ye have put on the new man which ts 
renewed’ (that is, the new man which should be 
kept new,—by fresh forthputtings of faith, by 
accessions of strength). And here, as I take it, we 
have a very important and a very suggestive but 
often neglected view of the Christian life. The 


Wreat original change, by which the Christian 


is imparted—we rightly lay stress upon that. But ; 
the experience that follows, when the renovated — 
character must itself be kept renovated,—sustained 
in health and activity, through fresh forgiveness — 
for fresh sins, through fresh supplies for fresh — 
wants,—I am not so sure that we think about — 
that. With regard, then, to this great practical 
truth, the truth of spiritual renewal, we have to 
look at three things—its prerequisite, its necessity, 
and its method. 

I. First, its prereguisite. On what is it based? 
From what does it start? What is the great 
underlying condition that makes this continued 
renovation possible? It is the new manhood. 
‘The new man,’ says St. Paul, ‘which is renewed.’ 
The new man, not the old man. The old man 
cannot be renewed. Flesh remains flesh to the 
end, and you can never make it spirit. Sin 
remains sin to the end, and you can never make it 
holiness. You may starve the old man. You 
may cripple it. You may conquer it. You may 
crucify it. But you will never transform it. 
‘Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
The carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be!’ 

No, the old man cannot be renewed. But in 
the sense I have attempted to explain, the new 
man can. And when is the new man formed? 
When does the new man appear? Why, at the 
new birth. And there we have the whole put 
clearly. Regeneration first, renewal second— 
the renewal of those that are regenerate. Re- 
generation an act once experienced and never 
experienced again, renewal a process continually 
needful and just as continually available. Am I 
over-refining ? Am I importing into Scripture dis- 
tinctions which Scripture does not sanction? Hear 
what St. Paul says again, he is writing at the time 
to Titus—‘Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to His mercy hath 
He saved us,’—-and now mark what follows,—‘ by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’ ‘The washing of regeneration,’— 
there is the great initial revolution that makes. 
after recruiting possible. ‘Renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,’—there is the after recruiting itself, which 
proves the initial revolution to be sincere, 

And how many influences are at work with us to 


make these repeated restorations needful? Some 


e they are, with their wear and tear, with their 
drain and strain, a law of death working daily in 
our members, which nothing can conquer and 
thing hold back but the counter-operation of a 
of life. 

_. II. And this brings me up to the next point, the 
necessity of renewal. What, then, are the forces 
that beset us—what are the principles that assail 
us, that use up our spiritual energy and lower our 
spiritual tone, tending to a languor and decline 
from which nothing can possibly secure us but 
constant renewal from above ? 

(1) Take sin. Sin poisons. Sin wounds. Sin 
makes a rent in the heart and in the character, 
through which the life-force ebbs. Realized or 
not realized, sorrowed over or not sorrowed over, 
it crumbles a man down. Thanks be to God, 
there is repair even for that. The blessing of the 
text, the blessing of renovation, may be had for the 
asking, may be had for the taking. Hear what a 
penitent petitioner prayed: ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, renew within me aright spirit, O Lord; though 
our iniquities are many and they testify against us, 
do Thou this for Thy name’s sake.’ Put that 
prayer up, with the suppliant’s sincerity, in the 
suppliant’s spirit, and you will be answered even 
as he was. ‘Behold I have blotted out thine 
iniquities as a cloud, and as a thick cloud thy 
sins.’ 

(2) But look at other influences than the in- 
fluence of actual sin, all of them apt, if we watch 
not, to lower and pulldown. There is the force 
and friction of worldly interests. Worldly interests 
are so apt to predominate. Worldly interests are 
so apt to absorb. Oh, what necessity there is for 
fresh communications of grace, for the recovery of 
feelings which the world has chilled, the re- 
stamping of impressions which the world has 
dimmed or expunged ! 

(3) Or take another and a different kind of 
drain. I mean the drain of religious effort. There 
is something exhaustive in that. There is a 
demand in religious effort, both on the emotional 
and spiritual nature, of which those only who have 
been engaged in it can adequately know. Some 
people never recognize hard work except in the 
physical sphere. Some never recognize it except 
in the mental sphere. There is hard work in both 
spheres, no doubt. But neither work in the 
physical sphere nor work in the mental sphere 


re from without, some are from within. But 


creates such a draft on the springs of being as the 
work that is sometimes done in the religious 
sphere—thought, feeling, sympathy, faith, all put — 

to constant experiment, all kept at constant strain ! 
Let the biographies and the journals of outstanding 
Christian writers be the proof. They are called, — 
let us say, to special service. Or they are called 
to special sacrifice. They face it boldly. They — 
discharge it successfully. So boldly do they face 
it, so successfully do they discharge it, that those 


_ who look on say, ‘ How strong they are! Nothing 


daunts them. Nothing discomposes them.’ Ah, 
but go to them when the service or the sacri- 
fice is over, and you will see what the effort has 
cost them. Take the case of Elijah—was there 
ever a stouter heart, was there ever a firmer brow 
than his? Yet look at Elijah under the juniper 


' tree, in discouragement, despondency, depression, 


—the heaven darkened for him, all the foundations 
of the earth out of course. Did he not need 
renewing ? A man may be never nearer weakness 
than just when he has touched his highest attain- 
ments of strength. Such invasions does genuine 
Christian work make on the vigour of those who 
engage in it, that over and over again the worker 
would be bankrupt—bankrupt in energy, bankrupt 
in faith, bankrupt in wisdom \to devise, bankrupt 
in patience to bear—but for the fact that he casts 
himself on God. ‘He giveth power to the faint, 
and to them that have no might He increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. But 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run and not be weary, and they shall 
walk and not faint.’ 

III. We have spoken of the frereqguistte of 
renewal, which is regeneration. We have spoken 
of the eed of renewal, which is the necessity 
created by all the manifold influences that wear 
the spirit and drain the strength. Let us now for 
a moment look at the means. ‘Be ye renewed,’ 
says the apostle. God is willing to renew you. 
Let His will have effect on you. So bestow your- 
selves, so dispose yourselves, as that God may 
grant you the renewal you require ! 

This is a wide subject, the means of renewal, 
and I have nothing more to say of it than to state 
one very simple rule. If you want to be renewed, 
keep where renewing influences are at play. And 
they are at play not beneath, but above. We 
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‘sometimes say of a Christian whose character we 
mean to commend, that he breathes the very air of 
But that is what we ought all to do— 
Rise to that 


_ heaven. 


breathe the very air of heaven. 
atmosphere by faith. Inhale that atmosphere by 
prayer. That will secure renovation. That will 
secure restoration of life, constant provision 
for constant want. I read some time ago an 
article in one of our semi-scientific magazines on 
the growth of trees. And the point which the 
author endeavoured to make was this, that the 
atmosphere is of far more importance to tree life 
than the soil. Trees, he said, don’t grow out of 
the earth so much as they grow out of the air. 
They are solidified gas, drinking in from the 
elements surrounding them the ingredients that 
are congenial and fit. Plants may exist without 
soil, if only they have air. But they cannot exist 
without air, if they have only soil. ‘Soil,’ he said, 
‘is useful only as a standing place, air is the life.’ 
Possibly this may be a strong way of putting it, 
so far as the physical sphere is concerned. But 
when we pass from the physical to the spiritual, it 
is not exaggeration, but plain, simple, accurate 
truth. Earth is of no great value as a source of 
nourishment. It is serviceable mainly as a loca- 
tion, something on which we may stand, something 
from which we may work. The true source and 
seat of nourishment is heaven. The substance of 
the soul is woven, the life of the soul is kept up, 
just as the tissue and life of the tree is, by 
draughts taken in from the fair free sky, of its 
colouring and transforming sunshine, of its rich 
refreshing showers. Reach up where the tree 
reaches, feed where the tree feeds, in the upper 
spaces, among the upper influences, and you 
will be renewed as the-tree is, from grace to grace, 
from strength to strength. 

Take two lessons in conclusion. One is a 
lesson of warning. (1) Zhere zs no regeneration 
without the after renewing. Do you know this 


your last enkindling of hope? When was your 
last sacrificial act of love? Was it yesterday? ~ 
Was it a week ago? Was it a month ago? Was 
it longer still? It is useless to rest in the past. 
And I fear there are some who rest in a very 
distant past. It will not do to say that the water 
was running a month ago, it may have frozen since 
then. It will not do to say that the tree put forth 
leaves a year ago, it may have died since then. 
Do not build too much on a fancied regeneration. 
The proof of the one great act of regeneration lies 
in repeated acts of renewal. Are these acts going 
on? 

(2) And the other lesson is a lesson of en- 
couragement. Where there really is this renewing, 
you may believe there has been regeneration first. I 
know you are often disappointed with yourself. 
You are back so continually where you were, so 
like to your old unconverted self, with the same 
feelings, with the same temptations, with the same 
difficulties, that you doubt if conversion has taken 
place at all. Do not doubt, if though seemingly 
back again, you are ready to begin again. There 
is a sense in which the Divine life is just a series of 
beginnings. And though you may not be aware 
of it yourself, each beginning may start from a 
higher step than the last one. Regeneration does 
not secure that you shall not have lapses. What 
it does secure is that every lapse shall be followed 
by its own advance. It does not secure that you 
shall not have decay, what it does secure is that 
every decay shall be followed by its own renova- 
tion. By and by there shall be no more lapses. 
By and by there shall be no more decays. Till 
then, let us be thankful that renewal is promised, 
and let us also remember that renewal is com- 
manded. ‘Be ye therefore renewed.’ 
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‘In introducing Dr. Gross Alexander's Studies 
in the Life and Teachings of Jesus, to which has 


been given the simple title of Zhe Son of Man 


(Nashville: Barbee & Smith, pp. 380), Dr. Tigert 
says that it is ‘the first contribution to biblical 
theology emanating from our ministry or Church.’ 
The Church is the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
of America. Now if Dr. Tigert had not said so, 
no one would have supposed that Professor 
Alexander had here made his maiden contribu- 
tion to biblical theology, far less that he stood 
so isolated. For he knows the recent literature, 
he selects and judges it, and his gathering out 
of this much-worked though inexhaustible mine 
is his own, and it is true gold. 


Messrs. Deighton Bell & Co. have published a 
volume of Essays and Studies by Dr. Sinker of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (crown 8vo, pp. 121, 
3s. net). They are mostly exegetical, and with all 
their caution they are the work of good scholar- 
ship. The ‘ Maxims of the Jewish Fathers,’ the 
‘Jewish Sabbath,’ ‘Manasseh or Moses?’ and ‘On 
Grace at Meals in the Jewish Church,’ are some of 
the subjects. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE ESSAYS. 
A, G. B. Arginson, M.A. (lack. 
RS meta) 

Mr. Atkinson hopes that at future Church 
Congresses opportunity will be given to Noncon- 
formists to speak, ‘at any rate when questions 
bearing upon their own position have been under 
consideration.’ But that is not yet. And as the 
next best to it, the Christian Conference held its 
meetings at the same time and place as the 
Church Congress in 1899, and these are the 
addresses that were then delivered. They include 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Hereford, a long 
paper by Professor Sabatier of Paris on ‘ Christian 
Dogma,’ and nine addresses by Dean Fremantle, 
Dr. Brooke- Herford, Dr. Agar Beet, Professor 
Henslow, Dr. Horton, and others. The topics 
are various as the men. Among the rest: ‘ Pro- 
phets Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Our Debt to Modern 
Biblical Scholarship,’ ‘The Need for a Rational 
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Christianity.’ The addresses owe much to their 
occasion, but they are published now in the well- 
found belief that they contain something of per- 
manent value also. 


CLUE: A GUIDE THROUGH GREEK TO HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES. By Epwin A. Aszsotr. (Black. 
8vo, pp. xix, 158. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Some time ago the Principal of the Baptist 
College in Manchester endeavoured to account 
for (at least some of) the variations in the Synoptic 
Gospels by the theory of translation from an 
Aramaic original. Dr. Abbott now makes a 
similar attempt. But instead of an Aramaic he 
supposes a Hebrew, a good classical Hebrew, 
original. For he holds it proved by the discovery 
of portions of the Hebrew Sirach that Hebrew was 
written by scholars long after it ceased to be 
spoken. ‘The theory is worked out in great detail 
and with unflagging interest. For Dr. Abbott 
throws life into everything he touches. Here he 
first lays down general rules for retranslation be- 
tween Hebrew and Greek; and then he applies 
those rules to the Synoptic Gospels. It is a 
contribution to the ‘Synoptic Problem,’ claiming 
examination and commanding attention. If it 
were not that the possible combinations of the 
letters of the alphabet are so numerous, we should 
be driven to conclude by the number and marvel 
of Dr. Abbott’s examples that he had proved his 
case. Whether he has done that or not, he has 
thrown much incidental light on passages of 
Scripture, and produced a book which will be 
welcomed by fellow-workers everywhere. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL. By THE REv. S. R. DRIVER, 
D.D. (Cambridge: At the University. Press. Crown 
8vo, cvi, 215. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Commentary on Daniel has been one of our 
greatest needs for a long time. Professor Bevan’s 
was good for Hebrew scholars, but the rest 
could not use it. Dr. Driver did a true service 
to scholarship when he undertook the Book of 
Daniel in the Cambridge Bible series. There is 
no room for complaint any more. There is rather 
constant pleasure in the fulness as well as the 
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precision with which all the difficult places are 
dealt with. It is more than a commentary ; some 
of the longer notes would serve as dictionary 
articles. Studied carefully the volume will cast 
much, light on Israel’s religious training. But 
above all it is an example, perhaps unsurpassed, 
of the caution with which true scholarship treads 
where the ground is thick with pitfalls. 


From the Cambridge Press there issue now 
and then editions of the Fathers, sometimes com- 
plete treatises, sometimes portions only, always 
edited with nearly faultless scholarship and always 
printed in the most artistic way. Those who 
have discovered them count them among their 
dearest possessions. The latest issue is 7irteen 
Homilies of St. Augustine on St. John xiv, edited 
by H. F. Stewart, M.A. (crown 8vo, pp. xxx1x, 
140, 4s.). Besides the text of the Homilies Mr. 
Stewart has given us a translation and notes, a 
short sketch of Augustine’s life, a comparison of 
his Latin with that of the Vulgate and ‘Old 
Latin,’ and some hints on the Latin grammar 
of that age. 


BIBLE CLASS PRIMERS: THE MOSAIC TABER- 
NACLE. By THE Rev, Jonn Apams, B.D. 
(iG. Ciar Pa sT2m0; spp. 12-0\.0d.) 

Dr. Salmond’s Bible Class Primers are now a 
considerable library. They cover so many of the 
subjects of Bible study that we begin to wonder 
‘if there is anything left. And then there comes 
another. Its topic is so important, and so suit- 
able to the ‘Primer’ treatment, that we wonder 
we forgot it. What could be more welcome than 
a description of the Tabernacle, with all that it 
contained and all that it signified? It has to be 
studied by itself as in Mr. Adams’ little book, if 
it is to be understood. And then how rich in 
religious interest it is. However unexpectedly it 
has come to us, we shall look upon this as one of 
the most helpful of all the Bible Class Primers, 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH - MAKERS : 
HERSCHEL AND HIS WORK. 
Dyitong. Hoke Skt msn 78 Clark, 
272.8 aes) 

The Editor has given Mr. Sime elbow-room. 
Herschel ‘has not attained unto the first three’ 
of the world’s epoch-makers, but his interest is 
many-sided, and it would not have been Herschel 
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if the astronomer only had been ( 
Whether we are edified by the tit-bits abo 
Linley and Miss Burney is perhaps outside 


range of legitimate question, since it is evident — 
that this series is not meant to be seriously scien; _ 
tific, but to afford us instruction in its most agree- ‘ 
It is: not. the > 


able and entertaining fashion. 
astronomical discoveries of Herschel, it is Her- 
schel himself, and both Miss Linley and Miss 
Burney have their place in Herschel’s life and 
fortunes. The great end of the book is in any 
case accomplished. Herschel is seen to be 
heroic, and to do heroic work. 


FROM APOSTLE TO PRIEST. By J. W. FALCONER, 
M.A., B.D. (7. &. 7. Clark. Crown 8vo, pp. 303- 
4s. 6d.) 

Christ, says Réville, neither founded a Church 
nor fixed its organization. Says Canon Gore, It 
was the founding of a Church that chiefly occu- 
pied Christ, and His greatest desire was to deter- 
mine its organization. These are the extreme 
positionson either side, says Mr. Falconer. His 
study of the origins of Christianity has led him to 
occupy a place between. ‘Christ founded the 
Church, but did not prescribe any fixed form of 
organization, since He, by His Spirit, would be 
the life of the Church, and this life would adapt 
itself according to the circumstances of a changing 
environment’—that is his own position. His 
fairness, so difficult to have and to hold on this 
subject, is most praiseworthy. His scholarship is 
above reproach. His love ‘of the subject has 
touched his style with unwonted fire and vigour. 
It is a book we must read, for it is a scientific 
study of a great present-day controversy, and we 
shall delight in it, for it is written with literary 
culture and grace. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISSENT. By J. CourTENay 
JAmEs, PH.D, (Clarke & Co. Crown 8yo, pp. xvi, 
307. 58.) 

We cannot help regretting the title of this book. 
Not the word ‘Dissent.’ That is the author’s! 
business, and he deliberately employs the word, 
‘partly on the ground of its historical associations, 
and partly because it was never more necessary 
to dissent from certain claims of the establishment 
than it is to-day.’ But what a helpless word is 
‘philosophy’ when used in this way! Philosophy 
we know, and we have heard of the Philosophy of 


ve saved us from the ‘Philosophy of Dissent.’ 


We regret the title the more because the book | 


itself is so good. There is courage of conviction 

-and candour—who would expect it otherwise? 
_ There is, moreover, true learning, and it is court- 
-eously and reservedly expressed. 
_ ground is gone over, and the important questions 
thrown clearly into the light. We should have 
difficulty in naming a book more likely to meet 
the desires of those who would know what Pro- 
testant Dissent in England has to say for itself. 
Take these sentences as illustration: ‘Protest- 
antism discovers no necessary antagonism between 
religion and science, but regards both as organic 
growths expressive of an immanent Will, an omni- 
present Spirit.’ With an explanation of terms, 
Luther or Wesley might have used the language 
of Huxley: ‘The man of science has learned to 
believe in justification not by faith but by verifica- 
tion.’ But does not faith itself bring verification ? 
‘Faith is the assurance (trécracws, “the giving 
substance or reality to”) of things hoped for,’ the 
proving (é\eyxos, “the test or verification”) of 
things not seen. Revelation and Nature are both 
scientific; one is the science of the visible, the 
other of the invisible. They are equally founded 
upon the ultimate Reality of things, and must 
consequently be fundamentally harmonious.’ 


Messrs. Clarke have also published a second 
edition of Mr. Brierley’s Studies of the Soul 
(3s. 6d.). It is the ‘Commonplace Philosopher’ 
at his best and most thoughtful. Nothing is over- 
drawn or overdriven. 


TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. By THE REv. JAmEs M. 
Witson, M.A. (Constable. Crown 8vo, pp. 372. 
6s.) 

At the recent Conference in Oxford, presided 
over by Dr. Sanday, the only broad Churchman 
present was Archdeacon Wilson. And to him 
broad Churchism was a sufficient reality to compel 
him to issue a separate explanatory statement. 
The gist of that statement was that the Bible is 
not the only source of our knowledge of Christ, nor 
the Bible and early Church combined, but that to 
these must be added the immediate personal teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Hence Archdeacon 
Wilson makes all truth to be tested by its present 


othes, but a writer of Dr. James’ ability might | 


The whole | 


of truth. His sermons are modern and practical. _ 
-Not modern as if they talked of newspapers and 
novels ; not practical as if they were all ‘ applica- 


tion.” They are modern and practical, because 
theology is useless that is not workable, and 
mystery is vain that is not made known. What is 
the Incarnation in your life—what do you get out 
of it? That is the incessant question, And 
so this is a volume of sermons of original worth, 
with their own message and mission. 


AFTER THE SPIRIT. By James ELDER CUMMING, 
D.D. (Stirling: Drummond’s Tract Depot, Crown 
8vo, pp. 260. 2s. 6d.) 


Whatever else we owe to the Keswick movement, 
we owe an unwearied insistence on the facts of the 
Holy Spirit. So much is this so, indeed (or rather 
so little is it so elsewhere), that a new book on the 
Spirit is expected to be from Keswick. This 
book is from Keswick. Its wealth of reference, its 
paramount claim, its experimental confidence, are 
all unmistakable marks. It follows Dr. Cumming’s 
earlier volume, Zhrough the Eternal Spirit, saying, 
as it were, What then? And answering, A life of 
identification, of oneness with Christ, by means of 
the Spirit’s fulness. 


From Drummond’s Tract Depdt come also the 
British Messenger (1s. 6d.) and the Gospel 
Trumpet (1s.) annuals. The gospel in its most 
direct appeal—that is their theme, and it is sent 
home by anecdote and illustration. 


Britons at Bay (Wells Gardner, 3s. 6d.) is the 
name of Mr. H. C. Moore’s most recent book for 
boys. Its title isa good hit. It is itself a happy 
inspiration. ‘The scene is the second Burmese 
War, and there are daring deeds and clever lads 
enough to satisfy the hungriest appetite for the 
brave and bold. The illustrations are vigorous 
and numerous. 


The Colloguies of Destderius Erasmus concern- 
ing Men, Manners, and Things, translated into 
English by N. Bailey, and edited, with notes, by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A., in three volumes of 
three hundred or more pages each, and published 
by Messrs. Gibbings at 7s. 6d. Mr. Johnson 
thinks that lexicography gives a man a great 
command of homely and colloquial English. 


value in our life, and makes our life the realization | Well, it did not give his own namesake any such 
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command. But whether it was Bailey’s dictionary- 
making or not, something gave him this marvel- 
lously plain and graphic style, and no translation 
of the Col/oguies can touch it. 

As for the Colloquies themselves, they give an 
idea, not of the Reformation, but of the need of it, 
such as no other writing can give. Rough 
certainly, but not rougher than the reality. We 
surely have all made progress, if even the ministers 
of religion were once like this. 

Mr. Johnson’s notes will probably be little read. 
For really the Co//oguces are their own explanation. 
But they will not disappoint those who do read 
them. They chiefly compare Bailey’s idiomatic 
English with the original. Messrs. Gibbings are 
to be heartily thanked for the excellent reprints 
they are giving us, reprints of books that are 
worth reprinting and yet are only reprinted by 
them. 


Mr. Philip Green has published in one volume 
(pp. 96, 1s. net.) two lectures by Dr. Stopford 
Brooke. The'title of the one is ‘Religion in 
Literature,’ of the other, ‘Religion in Life.’ They 
are able to prove that the art of lecturing is not 
yet a lost art. Great subjects are made impressive, 
lasting knowledge is imparted, literary feeling is 
refreshed—all within an hour’s delivery. 


Messrs. Griffith & Farran have published a new 
edition in two volumes of an old English transla- 
tion of Augustine’s Czty of God (pp. 367, 377, IS. 
each). It is a good idiomatic translation of the 
year 1610. No more serviceable edition of the 


De Civitate can be had. 
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GEORGE H. C. MACGRECOR, M.A. By THE Rev. 
DuNcAN C. MacGreoor, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 309. 6s.) 

A short life and a merry, was George Macgregor’s 
motto. And where did he find his merriment? 
In the practice of holiness and the preaching of 
the gospel. Would he have lived longer if he had 
been more indulgent? That we cannot tell. But 
he would not have had so merry a life, and he 
might not have had the same assurance of the life 
that isto come. His history is the least of him. 
His history is nothing. What does it matter about 
university distinction, or even immediate success 


on 
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as a preacher in Aberdeen? What ab 
heroic struggle in London and glimpses of heaven . 
at Keswick? But the man is worth knowing. — 
Not what he said, not how he said it, though bot = 
were part of him—not these things impressed, but _ 
he himself. He impressed everybody. The scholar — 
brimful of dry lore, the servant-maid bursting with — 
sentiment—they listened and forgot themselves, 

they all heard him gladly, and did many things 

because of him. If his cousin had not shown 
us the man, there was no sense in writing the 

biography. But he has done it. We have known 

men and found someone else in the biography. 

We knew George Macgregor, and this is he. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have issued in a 
cheap form (1s. net) a separate edition of chap- 
ters 3 and 4 of Rowntree and Sherwell’s ‘ Temper- 
ance Problems.’ The title is State Prohibition 
and Local Option. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY CALDERWOOD, LE 
F.R.S.E. By uis Son AND THE Rey. DAVID 
WoopsIpE, B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 


8vo, pp. 447. 7s. 6d.) 

The question has been raised, Who was the 
greatest in the United Presbyterian Church 
between 1847 and 1900? We had answered 
John Cairns, and still do answer. For together 
with all intellectual gifts, he had that which our 
Lord singled out when they asked Him, Who is 
the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven? But if 
this biography is to be trusted, Henry Calder- 
wood must run John Cairns close. The only 
suspicion of doubt in its trustworthiness is its 
excellent literary flavour. But we are not of 
those who think that a book cannot be true 
because it reads like a novel. The men who 
have written it could not help writing pleasantly ; 
they were, however, constrained both by their 


| place and by the example of the man of whom 


they wrote, to write with sensitive truthfulness. 
He is great in so many ways. He is greatest 
however in just this, his love of the truth and 
his courage in witnessing for it. If he went to 
the bedside of a sick student and asked him 
anxiously of his hopes in Christ, it was his love 


| of the Truth—we spell it this time, however, witha 


capital. Ifhe did not speak of the confidences men 
reposed in him, this again was the reason. If he 
loved his Church and his home, he loved truth more. 


Phere is not a little ener in the story of his life, 
beginning with the scene wherein we see him 
_ go home to die in early manhood, and ending 
- with the scene wherein we see him leaving his 
_ political leader and the bulk of his friends, and 
_ putting far away the hopes he had lived and 
prayed for throughout so many years. It is all 
told faithfully. 


KANT’S COSMOGONY. TransLaTeD sy W. Hastie, 
D.D. (Maclehose. Crown 8vo, pp. cix, 205. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Professor Hastie is a great favourite with his 
students, and he well may be. For his love is 
the love of learning, and he will sell time and 
other things to buy it. While other men would 
have hesitated to translate Kant’s Cosmogony, 
lest no one cared to know what Kant’s Cosmo- 
gony was, he said, It is time that men cared to 
know, and I will give them the opportunity. His 
translation is all that it ought to be. And his 
introduction, which occupies the first third of the 
book, is a marvel of learning and lucid informa- 
tion. It is enough to make the reader himself 
feel quite learned about Kant, at least about 
Kant as a scientific investigator. This is not 
Professor Hastie’s first work on Kant. He has 
become in some sense his biographer for our 
day. And he is happy in such a biographer. 


THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. EpIrep 
BY THE REy. FREDERICK RELTON, A.K.C. THE 
WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER. By THE REV. 
J. H. Brrnarp, D.D. (Macmillan. 8yvo, Two 
Vols. pp. 384, 325. 7s. 6d. net, each.) 

No series of theological literature has recently 
appeared with less pretension and more worth 
than Mr. Relton’s ‘English Theological Library.’ 
Though the price is small, the publishers have 
spared no pains or expense upon the books; but, 
what is more than that, the general editor has 
given himself with the utmost enthusiasm to the 
discovery of the best editors and the selection 
of the best works; and the editors have made a 
matter of conscience of their work. We dare to 
say that there is not in existence a better student’s 
edition of Butler than this. Dr. Bernard has 
taught Butler for many years. He knows not 
only Butler, but just where help is required to 
get hold of Butler. And he makes no parade 
of his great learning, he only uses it to do its 
immediate work. There is a clearness in his 


notes, as well as a pertinency, which only much 
use could give them, and his preface is itself 


an education in the proper appreciation of Butler. 


We could say much more than this if it were 
needful. It is not needful. We are content to 
repeat, that this is now the best Student's edition 
of Butler in existence. 


THES RELATION OF Sil) PAUL ROM COND Eve 
PORARY JEWisit THOUGHT. Bye Eo. sa. 
JoHN THACKERAY, M.A. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, 
Pps 2772) 208s) 

There was a time when a book with such a 
title would have been suspected of a heretical 
tendency. We are past the fear that to find 
sources for St. Paul’s thought is to deny St. Paul’s 
inspiration, or even to impair his originality. If 
we find that St. Paul’s chief contribution to his 
thought was himself, we shall find him no less 
a man, no lessa prophet of God. Mr. Thackeray 
has investigated one source, the Jewish. He has 
had to do so almost as a pioneer. But he loves 
pioneer work. He knows that progress is made 
by independent research and among the most 
primary sources. He has used books, but he has 
chiefly relied on personal interviews. The result 
is a book of distinct and very great value, a book 
to be read (and it is pleasant to read), and to be 
referred to in all these studies hereafter. 


THE DIVINE LOVE. By C. J. AspBry. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 370. 6s.) 


There are three things which Mr. Abbey chiefly 
finds in the love of God to men—sternness, 
breadth, tenderness. On the second he says 
emphatically that it is as broad as the universe, 
and more than that, victorious in every corner 
thereof. ‘If all authority is His, and He is all- 
prevailing, what room is there in the universe for 
any black and evil corner where sin and pain and 
woe can reign on still without end,—a festering 
sore, to poison the very joy of heaven?’ The 
sermons are very short. Every sermon takes up 
some morsel of the love of God and impresses it. 
And although no effort is made to be systematic, 
and other matters come in for exposition, there is 
a full description of God’s love on its practical 
side, error being largely eliminated by the fulness. 


(Macmillan. 


Principal Garrod has followed his First Thessa- 
Jonians, noticed quite recently, by an edition of 


Second Thessalonians on exactly the same lines 


(Macmillan, crown 8vo, pp. 163, 2S- 6d. net). It 


is both an exposition of the phraseology of the 
Epistle (as most commentaries are) and an exposi- 
tion of the thought of the Epistle (as most com- 
mentaries are not). 


Of all the children who choose their own 
Christmas books commend us to the child who 


selects the St JVicholas Christmas Book (Mac- — 
millan). 


Let us follow that child’s future. For 
the writing here is literature, and the illustration 
here is art. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER’S EQUIPMENT. By 
F. E. Marsu. (Marshall Brothers. 8vo, pp. 398. 
6s.) 

It is his spiritual equipment. 
of books and desks. 


It is not a matter 
The ‘ worker’ is simply the 
Christian. It is what a follower of Christ ought 
to be. For every follower of Christ ought to be a 
worker, is less a follower the less a worker he is. 
Well, his equipment is not a small matter. This 
large handsome volume is close packed with it. 
But all is in admirable order, no soldier’s kit could 
be better arranged for its purposes. ‘The chapters 
begin with the worker’s ‘Assurance,’ pass on 
through the worker’s ‘Acceptance,’ ‘ Attraction,’ 
‘Confession,’ ‘ Authority,’ and, after many more, 
end with the worker’s ‘Model,’ the worker’s 
‘Judgment,’ and the worker’s ‘Reward.’ It is 
all in order; and though each chapter is minutely 
divided, the order is ever kept, while all is made 
human by personal experience. It need not be 
added that at every step the appropriate text is 
quoted, 


A little book with a mere paper cover, called 
From the Front (Marshall Brothers, 1s. net), con- 
tains better stories of the war—stories of bravery 


volumes. 


Example is better than precept, and the life of | 


Phillis Seymour, published by Messrs. Marshall 
Brothers, will bring more readers to glory than 
many sermons. 

The same publishers have begun to issue a 
series of small square books, attractive by their 
novelty and prettiness, under the title of ‘The 
Quiet Hour Series.’ The first of the series is by 


| na : — 7 
Mr. Webb Peploe. If is called 


_a book for bigger folks than boys. 


| Bible next. 


_ but he has kept these two lessons before him. 


ne Saag | Probably he ld it | 
and Christianity—than many of the big pretentious | large at nae os novothey hea ae 


Without (1s.). 


Messrs. Horace Marshall have published a_ 
edition of Zhe Wei Testament in Modern En, 
by Mr. Ferrar Fenton. It is to be distinguishes 
from the ‘Twentieth Century New Testament,’ 
which is in course of publication. Mr. Fenton’s — 
translation is more ‘classical’ than the other 5 it is 
more literal also. His purpose is not merely to 
give a modern translation, but also to make it. 
emphatically a translation and not a paraphrase. — 
The new edition is considerably altered and im- 
proved. Our only objection to it is the smallness — 
of the type. Let the response be such as to 
encourage the author to produce a larger clearer — 
edition. ~ 


Mr. Melrose has published a boys’ book and 
The one owns 
its character in the title, Barfiela’s Blazer (2s. 6d.). 
It is a gathering of short school stories by W. E. 
Cule, with clever conversations and not a little 
good fun. The other is a tale of suffering and sin, 
by Bessie Marchant, its title vom the Scourge of 
the Tongue (3s. 6d.). Truly the tongue is a fire 
still, a world of iniquity ; one would gladly think 
such mischief were impossible. 


GEORGE MULLER OF BRISTOL. By A. T. PIER- 
son, D.D. (Wésbet. Crown 8vo, pp. 462. 6s.) 

This is probably the most seviftwral biography 
that ever was written. For every incident is used 
to illustrate some text of Scripture, and some text 
is found to acknowledge every incident and every 
step. Its lesson is a double one—the power of 
prayer first, the value of the knowledge of the 
Dr. Pierson has not been pedantic, 


But the book needs now 
no commendation. It is passing through a fifth — 


large edition. Let it circulate} there is a very 
special blessing in it. 


ee 


THE HISTORY OF THE. ROMEWARD MOVE- 

MENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

1833-1864. By WaLTerR WatsH. (WWisbet. 8vo, 
Pp. 445. 10s. 6d. net.) 3 

Mr. Walsh is the best known of all writers 
against the Oxford movement. His Secret History : 
: ‘ 


whee E 


had a phenomenal circulation. Though every- 
body would not allow it, the success of that book 
lay in its moderation, 
_ one of which, he claims, has been disproved ; and 
_ it stated them temperately. The present volume 
is yet more temperate. It relies on documentary 
evidence. It lets the documents speak for them- 
ne. selves. It rarely even draws conclusions from the 
_ evidence, leaving even that to its readers. If, 
therefore, the Oxford movement is condemned by 
this book, it must be because it is its own con- 
demnation. We are not sure that it is altogether 
condemned. Weare not sure that the authors of 
the Oxford movement were altogether responsible 
for it. Whatever in their ways was crooked, even 
though the end sought was good, deserved con- 
demnation, and that is here condemned. Perhaps 
the one serious sin in the whole history is that 
which Mr. Walsh has exposed in his title, the sin 
of secretly serving Rome while openly serving 
England. Such conduct—and in some it was 
conscious, deliberate, and prolonged—deserved 
the merciless exposure it here receives. 


Under the editorship ofthe Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, M.A., a new series of Church of England 
Handbooks has been undertaken by Messrs. 
Nisbet. There have already appeared Zhe Con- 
fessional in the Church of England, written by the 
Rey. A. R. Buckland, M.A. (2s.),and Zhe Doctrine 
of Baptism, by the Rev. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A. 
(2s.). Thanks to Mr. Kensit, there is now no fear 
of exaggeration in books of the most polemically 
evangelical kind. But these earnest able scholars 
would in any case have written temperately. Both 
volumes will repay the most painstaking study. 


Messrs. Nisbet have also issued a short life of 
Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army, written by W. 
T. Stead (fcap. 8vo, pp. 255, 2s. 6d.). It has 
much of the fascination of Mr. Stead’s writing, the 
deft handling of words, the abandon of emotion. 


DAYBREAK IN LIVINGSTONIA. By James W. 
Jack, M.A. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 370. 58+) 
When Livingstonia historians are able and 

ready to write their own history, they will begin 

where Mr. Jack begins, having no older records, 
and they will freely quote from this book. It is 
full of quotable matter. It is less a history than 
annals, less literature than religious incident. And 


It contained facts, only | 


so the future native historians of Livingstonia will 
find that their nation’s history begins with the 
coming of the missionaries, as our own history, we 
may say, begins also. They will not canonize 
their first missionaries as we have done ; canoniza- 


tion will be out of fashion by that time, but they 
_ will seek to follow their works. 


How great their 
works are! How pure, how single-eyed, these 
men and women who brought the gospel to 
Livingstonia! Their work is worth this full 
record, they are worthy the devotion of this 
enthusiastic historian. And the publishers have 
recognized the greatness of the occasion, for they 
have produced a handsome volume, filled with 
illustrations and enriched by an excellent map. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: JOSEPH AND .MARY TO 
JAMES. By ALEXANDER WuvtTE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 245. 3s, 6d.) 

The New Testament characters are less fre- 
quently described and less well known than the 
Old. ‘They are overshadowed by the great New 
Testament Character, and their lives are not so 
clearly seen. Elijah is a great visible portent ; 
John also would have called down fire from heaven 
to consume, but he is less conspicuous against the 
sky. A New Testament biographer has (speaking 
in a literary sense) to free himself of Christ before 
he can do justice to John. Therefore Dr. Whyte’s 
new volume is the more welcome. He sees John 
apart. He has insight enough to get at the 
character of John. He catches him early, he 
comes upon him unawares. It may not be the 
whole man. It may be, it isindeed, Boanerges John 
rather than the disciple whom Jesus loved. But it 
is unquestionably John, a living, struggling, sin- 


| ning, victorious man of like passions as we are. 
- OF course we do not speak specially of the study 


‘John.’ We do not remember that in that study 
the word Boanerges once occurs, or the thought. 


It is Dr. Whyte’s imaginative power of detaching 


his characters that we speak of, letting us see them, 
and see them men and women. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID AND THE HIGHER 


(Oliphant. © 


CRITICISM. By THE REV. ALEXANDER WRIGHT, + 


M.A. (Oliphant. 5s.) 
The impression which Mr. Wright conveys is 
that he entered on the investigation of the author- 
ship of the Psalms with a traditional leaning, and 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 249. 


' that the progress of the investigation carried 
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much of the leaning away. Mr. Wright retains 


some Psalms for David, and weaves them into his 


life in an ingenious and suggestive way ; but their 
number is apparently much smaller than he 
expected to retain and use in that way. So it is a 
candid as well as a reverent book. It is scientific 
as well as devotional. It deserves the student's 
attention for its careful scholarship, and it will 
repay the ordinary Bible reader by its suggestive 
grouping of some of the Psalms round the life of 
the sweet singer of Israel. 


THE WRONGS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD. By 
Mrs Marcus B. FULLER. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 302, with Illustrations. 5s.) 

The chapters of this book were written as 
articles for the Bombay Guardian. It was their 
recognized merit, and no ambition of authorship, 
that suggested their present form. They are the 
sympathetic, if unsystematic, judgments and hopes 
of a well-informed, devoted Christian missionary. 
It is a sad enough story they tell, The years that 
yet must pass before deliverance comes! But 
deliverance will come. 


Through Messrs. Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier, 
Professor Laidlaw has published a modernized 
edition of Robert Bruce’s famous Sermons on the 
Sacrament (crown 8vo, pp. lxxxi, 218, 6s.). They 
are magnificent sermons. We cannot preach like 
that now, scarcely any of us can. They are so 
mingled of experience and doctrine, so blended of 
familiarity and majesty ; they give so lasting and 
healthy an impression of the power of God unto 
salvation. Dr. Laidlaw has edited them well—the 
old biting Scots being given in nearly as telling 


English ; and the biographical introduction is full 
of matter. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
THE Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A. (Parker. 
Pp. XXiv, 564. 55.) 

This is the third edition. The book is recog- 
nized by the High Church as the most satisfactory 
History of the Church of England for their schools 
and families. 
not too literary. It says, with a matter-of-fact air, 
things that a few years ago would have had to be 
asserted with the aid of strong adjectives. The 
author is not able, either intellectually or morally, 


Crown 8vo, 


| foolishly with Christ and the apostles, as some | 


It is not foo High Church, and it is | 


but he is industrious, and when a date can be 
at he gets at it. He begins at the beginnin 


historians have done,—but with the ‘Celtic Fore- — 
runners of the Church of England’in 177. And 
he holds on right through, not greatly rejoicing, 
but assured of the greatness of the Church in 
England, in spite of the fact, which he deplores, 
that she has been under Papal Authority, Royal 
Supremacy, and Parliamentary tyranny—one or : 
other of these—all through her history. It is a 
full book, and it will impress all who are likely to 
use it with the importance of its subject. 


‘, 


AN ALL-ROUND MINISTRY. By C. H. SPURGEON. 
(Passmore & Alabaster. Crown 8vo, pp. 404. 
38. 6d.) 

This is the best Spurgeon book we have received, 
since his death. It contains twelve of the annual 
addresses he delivered as President of the Pastors’ 
College. Spurgeon was at his best on these occa- 
sions ; and these addresses are perhaps inimitable 
in their combination of homely wisdom and evan- 
gelical fervour. 


THE TEMPLE: ITS MINISTRY AND SERVICES. 
By THE Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. (Religious Tract 
Society, Crown 8vo, pp. 414. 55.) 

Edersheim has passed through a searching 
criticism within the last few years. For he wrote 
over a large range, he dealt with subjects of great 
difficulty, and he usually expressed himself em- 
phatically. It must be confessed that he has come 
out of it well. He was a capable scholar; he 
equipped himself in a special way for his special 
task, and did not take it up merely because he was 
a Christian Jew; and he was, it now appears, in 
some degree in advance of even the best scholar- 
ship of his day, anticipating discoveries that have 
since been made, or adopting new positions that 
have since been confirmed. 

It is not to be claimed that all his positions have 
been confirmed. And perhaps it might have been 
wise if the R.T.S, had submitted his Temple to an 
expert before issuing it in a new edition, as Messrs. 
Longmans did with his History of the Jewish 
Nation. Scholars can make the necessary correc- 
tions for themselves ; but not so the general reader 
for whom the book is intended. _ Still, we repeat, it 
is not so far astray as to make that measure more 
than advisable. And the excellent reprint is very 


' welcome. q 
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book. It is wise on the part of the Religious Tract 
Society to republish it (1s. 6d.). 

The same firm has issued the wonderful story of 
one of their tracts, entitled Zhe Swearer’s Prayer 
(6d. net). ; 

‘Their Scripture Pocket Book (1s. 6d.) is a case of 
the survival of the fittest, an application of evolu- 
tion which even the R.T.S. will respect. 

‘Most moving is the autobiography of Miss H. 
R. Higgens, called Yet wil? I trust Him (1s. 6d.). 
‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. (Sonnenschein, 
_ Crown 8vo, pp. 205. 38. 6d. net.) 

The author of Zui and Evolution is a writer to 
be reckoned with. The tone of his new book is a 
trifle arrogant, but it is a terrible subject he handles, 
and a man who feels deeply on it may be excused 
if he finds the remedies unsatisfactory. What he 
would do himself is not always clear. He would 
have Government buy up the tramways, railways, 
and such like things all over the country, and:see 
that they are run on Christian not on so-called 
commercial principles. But he has only touched 
the fringe of the matter. What of the factories, 
mines, shops, and private homes? Yet he is right, 
it is Christianity, applied Christianity, that will kill 
competition, and if the Churches do not apply it, so 
much the worse for them. 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. (Elliot Stock. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 200. 55.) 

This very attractive volume contains selections 
from the writings of Dean Farrar, gathered by the 
Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. It is a surprise to find 
that Dr. Farrar is so easily quoted. His impetuous 
style seemed in too great earnest to wait for 
quotation. But Mr. Burn has a gift and experience 
also. It is a book full of wisdom, and there is 
heart—we might say a man’s heart’s blood—in 
every sentence. 


THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE LIFE. By P. W. 
Roose and D. C. Roose. (Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 


2715. OS.) 
It is a gathering of the things that have been 
written on the life that is to come and all our 
hopes regarding it. To prove that there is such a 


life is still necessary for some, and many fine | 
arguments can be used in its favour. But besides | 


Thomas Scott’s Force of Truth is a prevailing | 


that, many thoughts have passed into language 
about the nature and occupations of it. And all 


_these things are reflected here, the writers’ own 
words being freely broken up by quotations in 


poetry. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has also published a cheap 
edition of the Rev. C. Callow’s Origin and De- 


velopment of the Creeds; and a little anonymous ~ 


book on Marriage, its Institution and Purpose. 


The Church of England Sunday School Institute 
has issued the annual volume of Zhe Church 
Worker. It does not compete with the annuals 
that are meant for amusement, it is meant for 
work. It contains papers on Church life and 
doctrine, and many excellent lesson notes. That 
is its strength. But it does not despise a little 
diversion in the form of anecdotes from Bishop 
How’s Notebooks or the like. 


The series of Lessons on Israel in Egypt and the 
Wilderness, by the late S. G. Stock, has been 
revised, and republished by the Sunday School 
Institute (Svo, 2s.). 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT. By Grace WINTER. 
(Sunday School Union. Crown 8vo, pp. 128. Is. 6d.) 
Grace Winter’s work for children we have known 

intimately for several years and marvelled at. She 
has so absorbingly learned the text, ‘See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones,’ that she 
understands them as if she were one of them, 
never once rises beyond their reach, and always 
tells them true things beautifully. For the wee-est 
of the wee this is the book. For the infant 
teacher it is the book to be known by heart. 


The Sunday School Union has published two 


volumes of short stories and poems with good 


morals and attractively illustrated. The titles are 
Days out of Doors (1s.) and Tea-table Stories (1S.). 


DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. By C. E.. BEEBY, 


B.D. (Williams & Norgate. 8vo, pp. 217- 48. 6d.) 

A sub-title to the book says ‘ Popular Lectures 
on Primary Questions.’ The ‘Primary Questions’ 
are chiefly the Athansian Creed, the Atonement, 
Sin and Evolution, the Miraculous Conception, 
and the Resurrection. Mr. Beeby’s position 
closely resembles that of Dr. Edwin Abbott; his 


2 a 
elise 


book forcibly reminds one of Dr. Abbott's Zaplor- 
atio Evangelica. The miraculous in the usual 
sense of the word is denied, denied in the Gospels 
as well as elsewhere. But with Mr. Beeby as with 
Dr. Abbott there are none of the old vulgar charges 
of deceit and misrepresentation. Mr. Beeby 
perhaps advances beyond Dr. Abbott. For he 
scarcely will allow that the disciples were deceived. 
His explanation of the appearances after the Re- 


surrection is that they were a species of ‘spiritual | 


vision ’—that is the phrase he deliberately chooses. 
It does not come to more in the end perhaps. 
The appearances were not real, Jesus had not 
risen. He has still to explain the fact that the 
Church was founded on a belief which was false. 
Nevertheless, the tone of the book is excellent, and 
its learning praiseworthy. It will not help simple 
believers, but it may bring back some who have 
gone far astray. It shows how much more in- 
credible are all the ordinary explanations than the 
old explanation that He rose from the dead. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have published in 
handsome handy book-form their Book Circular 
for 1899 to 1900 (new series, Nos. 1-8). 

They have also published a little volume of 
religious thoughts, broad-minded but reverent, by 
R. S. Kirk, called Side Lights on Great Problems 
of Human Interest (1s.). 


gee 


The Wiracfes of UnGeficf.! 


THE study of Apologetics has fallen upon evil 
days. All the studies that gather round the Bible 


are vigorous and progressive; apologetics alone | 
This is partly honourable to | 
the profession of apologetics and partly not. It | 


has lost its interest. 


is honourable inasmuch as it shows that the 
enemy has been driven from his old positions. 


But the enemy is not conquered. He has only | 


shifted his ground. And it is dishonourable to 
the profession of apologetics in so far as it 
has not followed him or invented weapons of 
greater range. Both defence and attack are as 
greatly needed, as ever, but the world is weary of 
the incessant pop pop of the old artillery that 
never reaches its mark. 


1 The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank Ballard, M.A., 
B:Se., BDRM. Ss.) sl. & Te Clarks 8vo; pp. 374. 6s. 
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In these deplorable circumstances the professors 
of apologetics have had recourse to the desperate 
expedient of turning the old guns round “Pou 
portion of its friends. They speak of them con- 
temptuously as the ‘Higher Critics.’ They do 
not deny that they are good Christians, that they 
believe in the same Saviour, worship in the same 
Church, and look for the same revelation of 
glory. But they do not study the Bible as the 
apologists do. And it has been found that the 
applause which could no longer be elicited for the 
old arguments, when turned against infidels, comes 
readily from the uninstructed multitude when the 
cry is raised that the Bible is in danger, though 
all that is in danger is the apologists’ old lazy 
way of reading the Bible. aif" 

It is more than deplorable now, it is humiliating. 
But the science of apologetics is not dead. The 
hope of a better day wakens with the reading of 
a new book by Mr. Ballard. Its striking title 
suggests its originality and its intention. Mr. 
Ballard knows that it is useless to repeat the old 
phraseology. It has lost its grip. It is useless to 
go down to the old fundamental principles and 
serve up the old ontological, teleological, and 
other formidable arguments. The modern atheist 
is an agnostic, and these things do not touch him 
because he does not deny them. He only says, I 
know nothing at all about them. 

But he admits, for example, that Jesus either 
did or did not rise from the dead. If he says that 
He did not, then he admits a greater miracle than 
the resurrection. Nay, he is surrounded with 
miracles, he is working among them, he cannot 
clear himself of them. And the simplest, most 
credible, most ethical of all the miracles are 
those that are called the Christian miracles. Mr. 
Ballard has discovered the enemy, and has found a 
weapon of long enough range to disturb him. 


| The science of apologetics has become interesting 


again. 

Mr. Ballard’s book is more than the promise of 
a new day. It is a full introduction to the modern 
science of apologetics. The new ground is care- 
fully chosen. In face of an enemy as hostile as 
ever, the opposition is uncompromising. But the 
warfare is less barbarous than of old. Even in 
the timely discussion of Haeckel’s ‘ Riddle of the 
Universe,’ which occupies the last chapter, there 


is courtesy mingled with the vigour of the 
refutation. 


re wre 


— hs Iwoer Digest. ; 


aw) the mere lover of literature a title like Zudex- 


Digest may not count for much. But besides 
lovers of literature there are preachers. And in 
these days it is expected of all preachers that they 
should have the Bible at their finger-ends—if not 
in the pulpit, at least in the study. Now when a 
preacher has caught one word in a text he can 
easily find the rest by turning to his Concordance. 
The difficulty is when he has forgotten every 
word. He has an idea. A subject has taken 
hold of him. He knows there is a text some- 
where that just expresses it. But where is 
the text ? 

It is partly for such a dilemma that Dr. Nave 
has compiled his Jndex-Digest of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Whatever the subject may be, get this 
book, turn to that subject, it is sure to be here, 
and you find all the texts that belong to it. They 
are written out in full, according to the Authorized 
Version, and they are arranged according to their 
proper division and subdivision. ena an eX- 
ample. 

One of the earliest cabjerts is AFFLICTION. All 
the texts that touch on Affliction are quoted under 
their proper sub-title. These are the sub-titles : 
Miscellany of Minor Sub-topics, p. 20; Unclassi- 
fied Scriptures relating to, p. 20; Benefits of, p. 
26; Benefits of, illustrated, p. 27 ; Consolation in, 
p. 28; Deliverance from, p. 343; Design of, p. 34; 
Despondency in, p. 37; Dispensation of God, p. 
37; From Satan, p. 37; Impenitence in, p. 39; 
Mocking at, p. 39; Murmuring at, p. 39 ; Obdur- 
acy in, p. 39; As a Judgment, p. 40; Penitence 
in, p. 40; Prayer in, p. 40; Prayer in, answered, 
p. 46; Prayer for the Afflicted, p. 46; Resignation 
in, p. 46; Resignation in, exemplified, p. 47 ; In- 
stances of Resignation in, p. 48. 

Dr. Nave. believes and claims that the work is 
complete, that is to say, that there is no subject 
in the Bible unclassified in his book. He is 
probably right. For he has had all the masters 
of this art before him, has himself spent fourteen 
years in the work, and has been assisted by the 
Hon. Judge Welch, author of Welch’s Judex- 
Digest of Ohio Decisions, who made a separate 


1 An Index-Digest of the Holy Scriptures. By Orville J. 
Nave, A.M., D.D., LL.D., Chaplain in the Army of the 
United States. Frowde. 8vo, pp. 1625, with Maps, 15s., in 
cloth. 


names and many of the antiquities. 


analytical study of the Bible for the purpose. 


| He might claim that it is more than com- 


plete. For right in the middle will be found 
some pages of ‘Select Readings’ which are very 
convenient, but outside the range of the subjects 
of the Bible. 


Besides the classified subjects of the Bible, TDs 


Nave has included: in his work all the proper 
Still, it 
occupies the room neither of the Concordance nor 
of the Dictionary, for it does not give the occur- 
rences of the mere word as the Concordance does, 
and it does not describe either persons or things 
as the Dictionary does. Its place is its own. It 
is perhaps as. useful, perhaps as indispensable, 
as a Concordance or a Dictionary. It will 
save time as they do, it will give important 
instruction. 

It is superfluous to add that the book is extremely 
handsome in appearance and workmanship, being 
issued by Mr. Frowde of the Oxford University 
Press. 


+ 
+ 


The Baptist Pulpit.” 


THE title seems to signify that the volumes pub- 


lished under it represent the average preaching of © 


Baptist ministers. We doubt it. We doubt if 
any Church just at present could give an average 
equal to this. In one sense, however, it is repre- 
sentative. These sermons are evangelical, they 
are all evangelical, they are nothing else. And 
we firmly believe that all over the land that is the 
way with the Baptist pulpit. 

There are six volumes. These are their titles: 
(1) The Evolution of Faith, by the Rev. Charles 
Williams ; (2) Christ and Men, by the Rev. W. 
Y. Fullerton ; (3) Visionaries, by the Rev. Benja- 


| min J. Gibbon; (4) Church and Home, by the 


Rev. James Stuart; (5) Zhe Lora’s Prayer, by 
the Rev. J. E. Roberts, M.A., B.D.; (6) Zhe 
First Sign, by the Rev. C. E. Stone. 

They are all evangelical, but there is abundant 
colour and variety. For the evangelical doctrine 
is a rich thing. It meets men’s experiences, and 
it also fits men’s minds. Nothing could be pruned 
away from these discourses, they are the barest 
offer of the gospel of grace; and yet every 

2 The Baptist Pulpit. Stockwell. Six vols., 2s. 6d. 
each, net. 
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preacher is himself, his whole manhood is given 
to the message he delivers. 

Another note is the biblical. The Bible, the 
Bible only, is the religion of ¢hese Protestants. 
The use of the Bible is not critical, and its inter- 
pretation is not allegorical,—perhaps the writers 
have left the allegorical and have not yet reached 
the critical use,—it is the Bible as plain men find 


it, and it is found to be sufficient for every want | 


and aspiration of plain men. Now and then, as in 
Mr. Stone’s sermon on ‘The Song no man can 
learn,’ there is originality of insight, but that also 
is due to great familiarity with a book that ever 
breeds new wonder in its best familiars. 


ee ee 


Movac Subsecivae.’ 


Ir is the day of dainty books. Every publisher 
looks round. ‘What have we that deserves to be 
done up daintily?’ And Messrs. A. & C. Black 
said inevitably, Dr. Brown’s orae Sudbsecivae. 
They have done it up most charmingly. Three 
small red-bound gilt-topped volumes, on thin 
paper, and in good type, and for six shillings—it 
is right good value commercially. 

You know Dr. John Brown’s usual style in those 
three dainty books—gentle, friendly, communi- 
cative. You know also that once and again it 
lifts a hand trembling with the restraint of 
emotion. Let us dare.a separated paragraph. It 
is from the short chapter on the great Surgeon 
Syme— 

‘I have never seen anything more pathetic than 
when near his death he lay speechless, but full of 
feeling and mind, and made known in some 
inscrutable way to his old gardener and friend, 
that he wished to see a certain orchid, which he 
knew should then be in flower. The big clumsy 
knowing Paterson, glum and victorious (he was 
forever getting prizes at the Horticultural), 
brought it—the Stanhopea tigrina—in, without 
a word,—it was the very one. Radiant in 
beauty, white, with a brown freckle, like Imogen’s 
mole, and, like it, “right proud of that most 
delicate lodging”; he gazed at it, and bursting 
into a passion of tears, motioned it away as 
insufferable.’ 


1 Horae Subsecivae. 
A. & C. Black. 


By John Brown, 
Three vols., 6s. net. 


MD” Lien, 


Ofiver Eromwmefe.” 


Ir often happens that several writers set about the 
same writing at the same time. That is natural at 
centenaries and the like. But it often happens 
without visible occasion ; and yet it is not blind 
chance; it is an atmospheric influence, it 1s due 
to the state of the intellectual barometer. Mr. 
Morley is surprised to discover that other two 
biographies of Cromwell are ready at the same 
time as his. But he wisely does not resent It. 
We need different views of a large subject, 
and Cromwell is not encompassed by them 
all. 
If we were to criticise Mr. Morley’s Cromwell, 
we should do so in the single sentence: Mr. 
Morley is too judicial. Some things have to be 
done by judges; but not biographies, not even 
historical biographies. No doubt, to stand outside 
and give unimpassioned verdicts commands con- 
fidence. But it does not reach the truth. A man 
is not a case. To estimate a man and a man’s 
life-work, you must get alongside him, and you 
must (in the scientific sense) sympathise with 
him. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Morley is 
unjust to Cromwell. He does justice, a judge’s 
justice, to his imperial ideas and to his religious 
ideas. He sets down naught in malice, nor does 
he omit to set down aught that is of enlighten- 
ment. His account of the last scene may be 
quoted, it is so impressive— 

‘When the great warrior knew that the end was 
sure, he met it with the confident resignation of 
his faith, He had seen death too often and too 


_ near to dread the parting hour of mortal anguish. 


Chaplains, preachers, godly persons attended in 
an adjoining room, and came in and out as 
the weary hours went on, to read the Bible 
to him or to pray with him. To one of them 
he put the moving question, so deep with 


_ penitential meaning, so pathetic in its humility 


| possible, said the minister. 


and misgiving, in its wistful recall of the bright 
bygone dawn of life in the soul, Zel/ me, ts 
it possible to fall from grace? No, it ts not 
Then, said the dying 
Cromwell, Z am safe, for I know that I was once 


| in grace,’ 


* Oliver Cromwell. By the Right Hon, John Morley, 


M.P., D.C.L., LL.D. Macmillan. 8vo, Pp. SIS; loss 
net. 


miss much that concerns Cromwell. 


Reap of Ricans not a ae of 
vil War or anything else. So much is 
ted that belongs to history ; but you do not 


oe It is the 
estimate of a judge, we have said, but of a clear- 


headed ~ judge. 


+. 
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The words are pictures, nee 
gather together into one memorable and most — 
impressive picture. 
are driven, you are driven if you follow this 
biographer, to say, ‘ Both great and good.’ é 


Contributions and Comments. 


Jn Uemory. 
Even as Christ said, 
‘I go to prepare a place for you,’ 
So. may the fair sweet mother dead 
Have left the home she knew, 
Alone awhile ; 
Her loved who in God’s time shall come 
To find the happy waiting smile 
That hath made heaven home. 


That day seems far 
To those she left in dimness here, 
But surely where God’s ransomed are 
A flash of glory is each year! 
Heaven’s secret known, 
It is enough that she who late 
Loved to give joy unto her own, 
To give this joy may wait. 


SARAH ROBERTSON MATHESON. 


G Correction. 


I REGRET to find that in my recently published 
Commentary on Daniel (in the Cambridge Bible) I 
have, on p. 69, made more than once an unfortunate 
lapsus calami, which, as it may mislead some 
readers, I venture to be allowed to correct in your 
columns. The /érés (or péras) was, of course, a 
half-m’na, not a half-shekel (see Levy, VAY WB. 
iv. 123); hence, on the page referred to, ‘half- 
shekel,’ ‘half-shekels,’ should be (each time) ‘half- 
m’na,’ ‘half-m’nas.’ May I hope that readers of 
the volume will kindly pardon this inadvertence ? 
S. R. DRIVER. 


12th December 1900. 


The Ofd Testament Quotations in 
St. Matthew and St. Wark. 


I. St. Mark. 


A. QUOTATIONS ASCRIBED TO CHRIST. 


In what follows the text of Westcott and Hort 
is implied for St. Mark, and Dr. Swete’s Cam- 
bridge edition for the LXX. 

i. Mk 4¥. This is rather an adaptation thana 
quotation of Is 6%!°, The phraseology, however, 
has been taken from the LXX, except in the last 
clause, where the LXX has xal idcopmat airovs for 
kat afeO4 airois, which agrees with the rendering 
of the Targum. 

ii. Mk 7&7, A quotation of Is 291%, the language 
being assimilated to that of the LXX. For obros 6 
pe tyua LXX has 6 dads otros. . « 

In the last clause the LXX has é:da- 
OKOVTES aera eae avOpaérwv Kat SiacKadlas. By 
dropping «al, and placing didackadias after the 
participle, Mk? renders the quotation more aptly 
suited to the occasion. 

iii. Mk 71, A quotation of Ex 20!? or Dt 5° 
in the language of the LXX. 

iv. Mk 7!0*=Ex 2117, LXX has atrod twice, 
after marépa and pyrépa. B of the LXX has 
rerevtpoe. Oavdtw, but AF Luc. read Oavdrw redev- 
tatw as in Mk. 

v. Mk 948, an adaptation of Is 66%, the language 
being assimilated to that of the LXX. 

vi. Mk 106=Gn 12” or 5? in the language of the 
LXX. 

vii. Mk 1o7-8=Gn 2% in the language of the 
LXX, but omitting one clause. This omission is 
strange, since it obscures the meaning. Note that 
the Heb. has nothing corresponding to of dvo0, and 
that the insertion minimises the effect of the 


1 Mk denotes the writer of the Second Gospel. 


Xads matey: 
TYLOOLY [LE. 


And as for Cromwell, you. — 
" 


following comment, date odkéri cicly d¥o0 GAA pala 
odpé. The insertion is probably due to the fact 
that Mk was assimilating the language of the 
quotation to the LXX. 

viii. Mk 10” pa govedoyns, py porxedoys, p71) 
Krabys, iy Wevdopaptuphoys, pi aroarepyoys, Tipo. 
TOV TaTEpa cov Kat THV pytépa. The order of the 
first three clauses is that of S*BCA SyrS”, 

The first four clauses come from Ex 20!*!6 or 
Dt 5%. The order in the Heb. is that given 
above. In Ex B of the LXX has od pocxevoes, 
od. Kees, od dovetoeis, ov Wevdopaptupyoes, but 
AF Luc. od ¢ov., 6v [Oley ov Krew, 

_ In Dt B has od porx., od dov., od KAay., od Wevd, but 
AF od ¢dor., od porx. 

Mk therefore agrees with the Heb. and with AF 
of the LXX in order. He also uses the same 
words as the LXX, but different moods. 

py arootepnons may be a reference to Ex 21° or 
Dt 244 AF Luc. 

The last clause comes from Ex 20!”, the language 
being that of the LXX B (B®>F Luc. add gov after 
pyrépa), or from Dt 516, where the LXX has cov 
after pnrépa. 

ix. Mk 1117*=Is 567 in the language of the LXX 
with the omission of ydp. 

x. Mk 1117>—Jer 71 in the language of the 
LXX. 

xl. Mk 1210 11— Ps 118?2-8 in the language of 
the LXX. 

xi. Mk 1278 éyd 6 eds "ABpadp Kat Geds Toad 
kat Geos “lax. So BD. The words come from 
the LXX of Ex 3°, éyo [eipe 6 beds rod rarpés cov| 
Geos ABpadp Kai Geds Ioadk, Kal Geds Taxes. 

xill. Mk 127° = Dt 64 in language of LXX. 

xiv. Mk 12°°=Dt 6° in the language of the 
LXX, with the exceptions that for icxyvos the LXX 


has dvvdyews, and that the LXX has only three | 


clauses, in the order dcavoéas, Wux7s, Suvdpews ; Kap- 
dvas being a variant for davotas in AF Luc. It 
looks as though Mk’s rendering were a conflation 
of the two, but the variation icyvos for duvdpews 
remains to be accounted for. It may be due to 
assimilation to the LXX of 2 K 23%, 


xv. Mk 12*!=Ly 1g9!8 in the language of the 
LXX. 


vi. Mk 12%°=Ps 110! in the language of the | 


LXX, with the exception of ézoxdrw (BD) for 
trromooLov. 

xvii. Mk 1477 =Zec 137, For rardéw rov Toupeva 
the LXX has zardéate rods TOLmevas, 


In dcac- | 


_ yariation of «is ré for tva Ti. 
counted as variants. 


KopmiaOycovras Mk agrees with the "Heb! 
with A of the LXX against B, éxordoare. 8“ | 
StacKxopmicOijra, nobF SiarKopriobyrorar. 4 

xvili. Mk 15%4= Ps 222 in the language of oe 
LXx, mpoaxes pe being omitted and «is ré sub- 
stituted for va ri. © - ae 

Thus of these 18 quotations 9, namely, 11. 
vi. vii. ix. x. xi. xii. xiii, xv., are given in the 
language of the LXX, and one other, namely, 
xviii., comes under the same rule, with the trifling 
Omissions are not 
In other cases adaptation to 
the context has prevented this entire assimilation 
to the LXX.) 2£.¢.<invi = Mel tie 
language is intentionally varied in the last clause. 
Again, in xvii. the first pers. of the first verb 
matagw, which suits the context better than the 
imperative of the Heb. and LXX, carries with it 
the change of the second verb into the third 
person. 

In still other cases assimilation to the LXX has 
been imperfectly carried through. Z.g. in i.= 
Mk 4! dde69 airois, which is also the rendering 
of the Targum, is not changed into idcopar atrovs. 
In ii. =Mk 757 ofros 6 Aads has not been assimi- 
lated to 6 Aads otros, nor pe Ta to TIMOolv pe. 
In vill. =Mk 10!9 we have py with the subj. for 
ov with the ind. of the LXX. 

In xiv.=Mk 12°° we have ioyvos for duvduews, 
icxvos being, however, a possible assimilation to 
another passage of the LXX. In xvi. we have 
troxétw for tmordduv of the LXX. Of the two 
remaining cases, lv. and y., the former agrees with 
AF of the LXX against B, the latter differs from 
the LXX in virtue of its being not a quotation but 
an adaptation of LXX language. 

Thus in this gospel Mk has in general assimi- 
lated the wording of such quotations as are 
ascribed to Christ to the language of the Greek 
Bible. 


B, OTHER QUOTATIONS. 


1, Mk 119=Ps 118%-26. In the last clause 
the writer assimilates to the LXX. In écavd he 
prefers to retain in a Greek form the phrase 
eae used on this occasion. 

- Mk 1%. id0d drooréAAw Tov “yee pov 


po Tpoowmrov gov, os KOTACKEVACEL THV 606v oov, 


_ These words down to zpocdérov cov are taken 


from the LXX of Ex 23”, with the omission of 
éy#, which is inserted, however, by NAL, etc. 


’ 7 


a 


Mal 31. The LXX here has kal ériBrdperau, 
which has been modified into the more suitable 


KATACKEVACEL. 


iii. Mk 13, From the LXX of Is 40% The 
attribution of xvpéov to the Messiah has neces- 
sitated the change of tod Aeot yudv into adrod. 


Upon these last two quotations some further 


remarks seem necessary. ‘The construction of the 
first four verses of St. Mark presents difficulties 
which are well known. It is difficult to persuade 
oneself that 1! is a title to the whole book (cf. 
Zahn, Linleitung, li. 220-223). On the other 
hand, not one of the methods of bringing this 
verse into connexion with the following verses 
seems at all natural. The inference irresistibly 
suggested is that either 11 or 17° is a later 
addition to the gospel. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing to be said against them from the 
point of view of the evidence of MSS or VSS. 
From the first, vv.= seem to have formed part of 
the Greek gospel. What does this suggest? 
Surely that the gospel once existed in another 
language, and that the Greek translator ‘has in- 
serted one of these intrusive passages, and so 
made the construction difficult. The present 
writer has elsewhere (Zxfos., June 1900) en- 
deavoured to show that the gospel was written in 
Aramaic. He is not now prepared to reconstruct 
the Aramaic of the beginning section, but let us 
suppose that it ran as follows:—‘ Before the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, Son of God, John, who 
baptized in the desert was preaching the baptism 
of repentance,’ or ‘was baptizing in the desert, 
and preaching.’ 
John, the baptism and temptation of Christ, vv.0™, 


the thread of thought is again taken up, ‘And | 


after the baptism of John, Jesus came preaching,’ 
etc. The Greek translator has in the first place 
obscured the meaning by rendering the Aramaic 
equivalent of ‘ Before’ by dpyy. Secondly, he has 
made matters worse by inserting the references to 
prophecy. It is not supposed that he was the first 
who applied these passages to St. John. 
that Mt and Mk both quote the first passage 
in quite a different context does not prove, 
but makes it probable, that this quotation at least 
was widely current in Greek circles. If so, the 
same is more probably than not true of the pas- 
sage from Isaiah. But it is noticeable that who- 
ever first applied this to St. John’s preaching in 


After a sketch of the ministry of | 


The fact | 


Ee eer. ewe oe ee =“ Be 
. last clause seems to be a reminiscence of — the desert, whether it were the Greek translator of © 


him, as in 4”, cal ddeOy adrots. 


| Thou art a prophet. 


2 


Mt, or another, was using his Greek Bible. Only 
there and not in the Hebrew is ‘the desert’ con- 
nected with the ‘ voice crying.’ 

The theory here tentatively suggested, that Mk 


_ was translating from an Aramaic document, will 
fit in quite well with the data supplied by the 


other quotations. The Greek translator has for 


_ the most part adopted the language of his Greek 


Bible. Sometimes he retains the Aramaic before 


Sometimes the 


context prevents him from assimilating entirely to — 


the LXX, as in wara€w 1427. In a few unimportant 
cases no reason can be found for his divergence 
from the LXX, as in the variation in mood in 10!9, 
or in eis ri for iva réin 15%, or again in troxarw 12°9, 

Whilst dealing with the question of an Aramaic 
St. Mark, it may be mentioned that Dr. H. P. 
Chajes, in his Markus-Studien, urges the prob- 
ability of an original Hebrew Mark. His re- 
marks on 1! first suggested to the present writer 
the line of argument taken above with regard to 
this verse. Speaking generally, the arguments of 
Dr. Chajes seem insufficient to prove his theory. 
The book has been criticised in detail by Dr. 
J. Halévy in his Revue Semitique, April 1900. 
The following is Dr. Halévy’s conclusion: 
‘L’Evangile de Marc est la traduction d’un arché- 
type rédigé en langue araméene, abstraction faite 
des citations bibliques qui semblent avoir été con- 
formes au texte hebreu.’ 

In conclusion, indebtedness should be acknow- 


| ledged to Dittmar’s useful volume of parallel texts, 


Vetus Testamentum in Lovo. 


W.. C., AELEN; 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


7 
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‘Is Salvation of the Zews? 


‘THE woman saith unto Him, Sir, I perceive that 
Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship. Jesus 
saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye 
worship that which ye know not: we worship that 
which we know (A.V., Ye worship ye know not 
what: we know what we worship) : for salvation is 
of the Jews’ (Jn 41°). 


190 


For the last four years which I have devoted to 
the study of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles, the 
above text has been a puzzle to me, and the 
various ‘explanations’ given in the numerous 
commentaries have served rather to intensify than 
remove my doubts. No reader of the Fourth 
Gospel can have failed to observe that the writer, 
far from sympathizing with the Jews and their 
institutions (compare e.g. 2°18 4” 64 7” ri) 19%), 
always takes good care to dissociate both himself 


and his Master from that distasteful nation (11 
gi8, 20 510. 15f. 18 G41. 52 711. 18 918.22 yo2%- 81. 35 118 13°8 


181*). 

Ase then, and here only, we are told that, 
being termed a Jew by the Samaritan woman (9 
and 20), Jesus readily and expressly admitted His 
Jewish nationality by the words, ‘Ye (Samaritans) 
worship that which ye know not: we (Jews) 
worship that which we know’; and that He even 
intensified His avowal by the somewhat unkind 
declaration, ‘for salvation is of the Jews.’ 

Now it is rather significant, if not surprising, 
that the woman, who evidently was a keen and 
patriotic Samaritan, on receiving such a dis- 
appointing or irritating reply from Jesus, did not 
feel her national pride hurt ; on the contrary, she 
seems to have been most favourably impressed by 
Jesus’ words, and so hastened to the town and 
called out the people—the very people He is sup- 
posed to have abashed—to come and see a prophet, 
if not the Messiah Himself: ‘Come, see a man 
which hath told me all things that I have done: 
can He be the Christ ?’ 

To my mind, the interpretation of the above 
text, though universally accepted, cannot be 
maintained; not only does it conflict with the 
general tenour and spirit of the entire Gospel, 
which is confessedly anti-Jewish ; such an inter- 
pretation finds no solid support, even within ‘our 
passage. For my part, I cannot but feel surprised 
at the indifference with which the woman, who was 
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a keen Samaritan, received Christ’s contemnation | 


of the Samaritans. Nor can I understand how 
He could have declared in favour of the Jews and 
yet against their holy seat, Jerusalem. 
struck by the abnormal looseness and incoherence 
of both style and sense (I see—our fathers 
worshipped—ye say—for salvation is of the Jews). 
But what strikes me as most significant is Christ’s 
express and solemn statement to the woman: ‘A 
time is coming when neither in this mountain 


I am also | 


|S aeee © 


(Gerizim, the sacred seat of you Samaritans), nor — 
in Jerusalem (the sacred seat of the Jews), shall 
ye worship.’ For surely this ye cannot refer to 
the Samaritans alone, but must include the Jews 
as well. In other words, Jesus means: Ye— 
alike Samaritans and Jews—shall not worship in 
your respective places of worship. 

As to the weighty declaration that ‘salvation is 
of the Jews,’ such an interpretation is not borne 
out by the Greek 7 cwrnpia é« Tov Tovdaiwy eortiv, 
where owrypia é« means: ‘the (expected) salvation 
“from” the Jews,’ that is ‘the deliverance from 
the Jews.’ 

In view of these difficulties, I believe that a 
more natural and more satisfactory sense will be 
obtained if we read the words of the writer in their 
context, and at the same time discard the current 
punctuation, which, after all, is the work of 
editors. Thus if we closely examine the text, 
especially in its Greek form, in connexion with 
the preceding part of the conversation between 
Jesus and the Samaritan woman, we see that, 
being struck by Christ’s divining insight, the 
woman discovers that He is not a typical fanatic 
Jew, but a prophet, and so, looking upon Him as 
a prophet, she puts the question to Him, ‘I see 
that Thou art a prophet! Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain; say vE (prophets) also (as the 
Jews claim)—xal iets Aéyere—that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship?’ To 
which question Jesus now replies, ‘Woman, 
believe Me, a time cometh (z.e. shall come), when 
neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall 
ye (ze. ye people, alike Samaritans and Jews) 
worship.’ Here, the question being about the 


| proper place of worship, and not the object of 


worship, the addition to the sentence of the term, 
‘the Father’ (7 zarpé) is irrelevant and foreign to 
the purpose. This object of worship, ‘the Father,’ 


| manifestly belongs to the next clause, which is a 


new and independent sentence, in the form of 
an interrogation and answer: ro zarpt dels 
mpookvveite; 3 od« oldate, ze. ‘Worship ye 
(Samaritans and Jews) the Father?’ No; ‘that 
which ye know not’—pets tpookvvodpev 6 otdaper, 
«.t.X., whereas ‘we worship that which we know,’ 
etc. Now that the opening pronoun jels, ‘we,’ 
cannot mean ‘we Jews’ is clear; it can only mean 
either ‘we prophets’: ‘We worship that which 
we (as prophets) know that it is the salvation or 


deliverance from the Jews’; or, which seems 


i i, NE Be 


sae an so end Te eyo, “yy a case 


fairly common in classical Greek, and very 


common in compositions of the Greco-Roman 
period, including those of the New Testament, e.g. 
Jn 32" git yo jn 2% then Mt 5), Mk. 43, 
g Co:18 2 Coast Ths, ete. etc: “Accordingly, 


€ a a a » oo € - 2 a 
NELS TPOTKVVOUMLEV O oldap.ev, OTL 1 TwTHPla EK TOV 


*Tovdaiwy éoriv, would mean, on the other hand, ‘Z 

worship that which I know, for it is the (general 

or my ?) salvation ov deliverance from the Jews.’ 
To recapitulate, while the current reading mani- 


festly misrepresents both the letter and spirit of 


the sacred text, I believe that the reading now 
proposed deserves the earnest consideration of 
competent judges— 

‘The woman saith unto Him, Sir, I see that 
Thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain; say vE (prophets) also that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to wor- 
ship? Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe Me, 
the hour cometh when neither in this mountain 
nor yet in Jerusalem shall ye worship. Is it the 
Father that ye worship? it is that which ye know 
not: I worship that which I know: for it is the 
deliverance from the Jews.’ A. N. JANNARIS. 


The University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
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The Eapptian Wronth Mss. 


I WONDER if your readers have ever been 
puzzled by the fact, that in the Old Testament 
the Passover was ordered to be kept in the month 
Abib, whereas in the time of our Lord and ever 
since it has been kept in the month of Nisan. 
It used to puzzle me at one time, and I asked 
several learned men and consulted several learned 
books without getting any satisfactory answer. 
No one could account for the change of name, 
though several suggested explanations which were 
more fanciful than satisfactory. But when I began 


Entre 


THERE has been so much excitement during the 
year that is closing, that we are evidently to pass 
into the new century quietly. It is better so. 
For we have learned that in quietness and con- 


to study the history of the oldest Church of all, 


the Egyptian, this among many other things was 
explained. The name Abib is the Egyptian name 
for the month corresponding at the time of the 
Exodus to Nisan, and the same month is called 
Abib among the Egyptians to this day, although 


.the two months no longer correspond. Abib is 


still in the summer, but Nisan has shifted about 
three months in 3000 years, 

In the Egyptian calendar the death of the 
Virgin Mary’s husband is commemorated on the 
2oth July in the following simple manner, ‘ Rest 
in the Lord of old Joseph, the carpenter,’ and a 
note is appended saying he died on the 26th of 
Abib (zoth July), being 111 years old. Two 
celebrated virgin martyrs of Egypt are also com- 
memorated in this month: Theodora, who was 
beheaded during the great persecution under 
Diocletian, and Febronia (also called Cophronia, 
Afrania, and in Latin Synaxaria), who was slain by 
the Moslems under Merwan in the eighth century. 

Egypt is unlike all European countries in the 
fact that her new year begins in the autumn 
instead of the winter. It is true that in practice 
they have now adopted the Western custom 
according to the Greek, or Old Style. But their 
year begins on the first of Tot, which is the 29th 
of August according to the Julian calendar, or 
Old Style; and the 17th of August in the 
Gregorian calendar, or New Style. The Egyptians, 
instead of having a leap year every four years, 
have an odd little month at the end of twelve 
months. ‘This month consists of five or six days, 
as may be necessary to complete the solar year, 
for each of their twelve months consists of exactly 
thirty days. It is said that up to a comparatively 
recent date the Government employés used to 
receive extra payment for this little month. But 
it was found convenient—and economical—to use 
for business purposes neither the Mohammedan nor 
the Egyptian, but the European month and year. 

Church House, Catro. E. L. BurcHer. 


Qlous. 


fidence lies our strength always. Yet surely no 
century since the first opened more hopefully for 
the study of the Bible and the Christian faith. 
The discovery of a gospel in Science, from which so 


i tO? 


there is a clearer understanding, we believe, than 


- in the Bible. 


“es - 


-much was expected, has become a disappointment. 


There is no other gospel at present in competition 
with the gospel of Christ. And more than that, 


ever before that those that name the name of Christ 
must depart from all iniquity. If that promise is 
maintained in the new century, its name will be 
greater than the name of the century that is closing. 
For great as knowledge is, goodness is greater. © 


Nor is it without significance that one form of 


iniquity from which the followers of Christ are 
earnestly seeking to depart is the iniquity of sec- 
tarian strife. , 

Most hopeful of all is the prospect for the stud 
of the Bible. The peace of the Bible is better 
recognized than ever before. So it seems to us. 
The methods of its interpretation are more fruitful. 
The new daring doctrine that the Bible was made 
for man and not man for the Bible, is discovering 
unexpected motions of reverence for the Bible, and 
on the whole is making for righteousness. The 
Bible is found to yield its richest treasure to 
minute self-denying research; minute research is 
found to be barren, and even pernicious, without 
the life and light of the Spirit. 

Our interest is in the study of the Bible. 
During these eleven and a half years we have had 
the privilege of being the medium through which 
many scholars have made known their discoveries 
We have a greater representation of 
the best scholarship on our staff to-day than ever, 
and a greater number of readers. But our chief 
desire is not to provide instruction but stimulus, 
not to make the Bible known but loved, not to 
store our readers’ minds with ready-made results 
but to touch their hearts with ever fuller desire to 
seek in the Old and New ‘Testaments for themselves 
the revelation of God in Christ. 


The significance of the Oxford Conference on 
‘Priesthood and Sacrifice,’ on which some notes 
were written last month, has not been missed. And 
although it has to be confessed that some are 
eager only to claim a victory, there are even news- 
papers that welcome the Conference as the promise 
of at least a better temper in theological con- 
troversy. 

Since then there has been published the Report 
of a like Conference held at Fulham Palace in 
October (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net). The subjects 


_ factory and much less interesting. ; . 
things have been more sharply defined. — We hope ~ 


of discussion, as well as the range of me 
were more limited. The Report also is less 
But s 


to touch upon both these Reports in our next 
issue. pe 


Hermathena, the Annual of Trinity College, 
Dublin (Longmans, 4s.), is more classical than 
biblical, but occasionally it offers an original bibli- 
cal or ecclesiastical article. The new number (for 
1900) contains ‘Two Notes on-Eusebius’ of great 
value by Dr. Lawlor. The Notes are on ‘The 
Memoirs of Hegesippus,’ and ‘Some Chronological 
Errors.” Further, it contains a long review by Dr. 
Gwynn of the new edition of Zhe Syriac Chronicle 
known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene. We hope 
to return to these importarft papers. 


The Present Day Papers, which some scholarly 
Quakers are issuing, seem to be steadily extend- 
ing their scope and increasing their reputation. 
The third volume is finished. The fourth, for 1901, 
promises to handle social questions most of all, 
and among the rest Canon. Moore Ede will write 
on ‘ Problems of Town Life.’ 


Beginning with the issue for 4th January, the 
Record will publish a series of articles, by Professor 
Moule of Cambridge, on ‘ The Evangelical School 
in the Nineteenth Century: its Men and its Work’ 


The Examiner for 13th December contains a 
review of the new Ritschlian volume ( /ustification 
and Reconciliation) by Professor Mackintosh of 
Manchester. The buyers of the book should see 
this review. It is a summary of the book—sucha 
summary as only a familiar student of Ritschl and 
a master in theology could give within the space. 
Dr. Mackintosh, like Dr. Denney, believes that the 
publication of this volume will mark an era in 


| English theology. 
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| Motes of Recent Erposifion. 


Tae American Expedition has returned from 
Babylonia, bringing its ‘finds’ with it, and 


Professor Hilprecht, its director, has written a | 
| 
short account of the season’s work to the Sunday 


School Times of 2nd December. 


This is the fourth season. The first expedition 
went out in 1889 to a brief preliminary survey. 
Next year the second went out and demonstrated the 
existence of many monuments in the lower strata 
of the temple mound at the ancient city of Nippur. 
In the third campaign these monuments were 
reached and found to be in a fragmentary state. 
But that was the occasion of the great discovery 


that through the temple mound ran a series of 


‘platforms,’ constructed of baked bricks, which 
often bore inscriptions. 


the date of the different strata of the mound. 
The lowest of the ‘platforms’ reached that year 
were seen to be the work of kings and priest-kings 
(patesis) of the years 4000 to 3800 B.C. 
explorers stood on ruins of the city of Sargon 
and Naram-Sin, hitherto hardly more than 
mythical names, now shown to be actual historical 
rulers. And that was not all. Below these 
‘platforms’ were earlier ‘platforms’ still. Thirty 
feet of ruins lay below, the remains of a yet earlier 
civilization—work for a later expedition. 
Voi, XII.—s5. 


By these inscriptions | 
the explorers were enabled to fix with nicety 


-The | 


The site of these discoveries is the ancient city 
of Nippur, now called by the Arabs Nuffar (or 
Niffer as most spell it). Nippur, which is two 
days’ journey south-east from Babylon, was once 
the leading city in Babylonia. 
both political and religious, may be traced, 
Dr. Hilprecht thinks, from the dawn of civiliza- 


Its supremacy, 


tion down to the invasion of the Elamites in 
2200 B.c. These Elamites, ‘to whom Chedor- 
laomer belonged,’ destroyed the power of Nippur, 
and the city of Babylon secured the supreme 
place. Babylon retained its supremacy (with 
more or less oscillation in its sphere of influence 
under the last kings of Assyria) down to the year 
539 B.C., when it was entered by Gobryas, the 


general of Cyrus. 


There is a Jewish tradition that Nippur is the 
biblical Calneh, one of the four great cities of the 
kingdom of Nimrod (Gn 10), Professor Hil- 
precht believes that the tradition is correct, for 
every discovery that he has made has gone to 
confirm it. Again Professor Hilprecht has found 
the name of the river Chebar on two different 
texts that were rescued from its temple library. 
Thus, as he worked, the city was associated in his 
mind with ‘the first and the final acts in the great 
drama of divine selection and human rejection in 
which Israel played the leading réle.’ About the 


time when the Elamites destroyed the temple of 
Bel at Nippur, Abraham was leaving his ancestral 
home at Ur, or Mugheir, a little to the south ; and 
again it was under the shadow of its crumbling 
walls that Ezekiel stood to comfort his fellow- 
exiles. 

' Nippur is now a mere mass of ruined mounds. 
They lie half-way between the Euphrates and 
Tigris, ‘at the north-eastern boundary of the great 
Affe} swamps, which are formed by the regular 
annual inundation of the Euphrates,’ and they are 
cut into two almost equal parts by a waterless 
canal. On an average about fifty or sixty feet 
high, these mounds are torn up by gulleys and 
furrows into a number of spurs and ridges, as if a 
rugged mountain range had risen on the bank of 
the upper Tigris. Now, the glory of ancient 
Nippur was the great temple of Bel. And the 
glory of the temple of Bel (at least in the eyes of 
the modern explorer) was the temple library. 
Under which of these mounds does the temple 
library lie? 

When Professor Hilprecht first saw the ruins of 
Nippur, he selected a certain mound, and said, 
‘The temple library lies there.” Ten years passed. 
Then that mound was examined. Dr. Hilprecht 
was right. But even Dr. Hilprecht was amazed 
at the wealth of literature which the explorer’s 
spade laid bare. 

When the fourth expedition, which has just 
returned, set out, its journey was directed straight 
to this mound. Its work was clearly mapped out. 
It had to determine, if possible, the extent of 
Sargon’s city, to ascertain the exact form and 
character of the temple of Bel, to search for the 
great city gates so often mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, to study the manner in which the ancient 
inhabitants of Nippur buried their dead, but 
above all to uncover and carry home to America 
the temple library. Professor Hilprecht is senten- 
tious. 
accomplished it.’ 


| on the excavations. 


He says, ‘The task was great, but we have | 


Four hundred Arabs were at one CUT 
They unearthed near 
twenty-five thousand cuneiform texts. T 
texts have to be read and translated. But one ~ 
grand result Dr. Hilprecht can already announce, i 
it is the thrusting back of the civilization of the 
world ‘some thousands of years.’ 


This result has struck the imagination of the 
American. Sensational headlines, like ‘A Library 
gooo Years Old,’ have appeared in some of the — 
New York newspapers. But while answering 
these and deprecating exaggeration, Professor 
Hilprecht yet claims that the library he has 
recovered contains tablets from the fifth pre- 
Christian millennium, and that ‘with reasonable 
certainty we can say that the lowest strata of 
Nippur, twenty to thirty feet below the surround- 
ing desert, go as far back as the sixth and seventh 
millennium B.c., and possibly they are even older.’ 


There are two difficulties in the Parable of the 
Unjust Judge (Lk 181). 
the other fundamental. 


The one is superficial, 
The superficial difficulty 
is the comparison of God to a judge who is unjust. 
And it will not do to say that the judge’s injustice 
has nothing to do with the comparison. It has 
much to do with it. But it has to do with it by 
way of contrast. 

There are two points in the parable, and they 
are both points of contrast. The one is that if a 
judge who is unjust yields to importunate prayer, 
how much more will God who is just. The other 
is that if the judge yields to a woman in whom he 
has no interest, how much more will God yield 
to His elect whom He has redeemed with the 
precious blood of His dear Son. 


But does God need to be wearied with prayer as 
the unjust judge was wearied? That is the very 


lesson of the parable, and that is its fundamental 
difficulty. 


ell, in answer, we must say th 
e things which God grants His elect at once. 
‘Before they call, I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I willhear.’ It is a matter of simple 
experience. Who has not experienced it, and 
with it the inexpressible joy of surprise ? 


7 


We pray that wars may cease, that diseases may be 
healed, that the poor may no longer be with us, 
that the oppressor may perish out of the land, that 
disappointment may never again eat our own or 
our dear friends’ hearts out. These things are 
not granted. War may be less brutal, but it has 
not ceased; diseases have been stamped out, but 
diseases yet remain; the poor we have with us 
still, though their poverty is less abject; the 
oppressor seems only to have changed his violence 
into craft; and disappointment, like the worm in 
the bud, eats our own and our friends’. hearts 
out still. 
we pray for them. 


These things are not granted. Yet 
We pray persistently. We 


weary God with prayer. 


It was to this end, that we should always pray 
for these things and not faint, that Jesus spoke the 
parable. It was much needed. It was so much 
needed that He wondered whether after all any 
persons would be found praying these prayers and 
persisting in believing in their answer when the 
For it was not faith He 


doubted the presence of in the earth when He 


Son of Man came again. 


came again, it was /#/s faith—faith in a God who 
hears prayer though He seems not to hear it, and 
tarries long over these things before He grants them. 


John the Baptist is our typical example of the 
man who lost this faith. He did not lose his 
faith certainly. He only lost his faith in Christ’s 
method of working. He had promised that the 
Messiah would come with His fan in His hand, 
and that He would burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. But Jesus came healing the 


sick, preaching the gospel to the poor. 


at there are | 
Jesus agreed with him. 
tarry long over the things which the elect prayed 
for, and yet He said that God would grant them 


was right. 
_years are as one day. And John was wrong. He 


But there are things that are not granted at once. 
They are the greater matters of sin and of society. 


And yet John’s prophecy was not wrong, and 
He said that God would 


speedily. It is merely a question of time. John 


His fan is in His hand, a thousand 


tarries long before He vindicates His elect and 
answers their prayer,—a long, long time to them. 


He will avenge them speedily. What a sub- 
limity there is in that word speedily! It is the 
eye of a prophet foreshortening the distance. A 
thousand years are as one day. When the dis- | 
ciples returned and reported that even the devils 
were subject unto them through His name, ‘I 
saw,’ He said, ‘I saw Satan fall as a lightning- 
flash from heaven.’ He had observed them as 
they went forth two by two; He saw them enter 
the villages of Galilee; He felt virtue go out of — 
Him to expel this demon and that: and then He 
gathered all these efforts and successes together 
into one grand occasion : He saw all these demons 
centred in the prince of the demons, and, standing 
at the end of the Age with the eye of a prophet, 
He looked back and said, ‘I saw Satan fall from 
heaven like a flash of lightning.’ 
little efforts in the cause of peace, of health, of 


He sees our 


comfort, of kindness, of happiness, He gathers 
them all into one supreme effort, the end has 
come of all the ills that flesh is heir to, and He 
answers ‘speedily.’ 


The Urim and Thummim are with us again. 
In Zhe Ancient Scriptures and the Modern Jew, 
recently published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Mr. David Baron tells us all about them, what they 
were, and exactly how they were worked. 


The breastplate of judgment, says Mr. Baron, 
was made ‘like a four-square box,’ a span in 
length and a span in breadth. Into the front of it 
were inserted twelve precious stones, varying in 


nature and in colour. Set in golden frames, they 


- were fastened to the breastplate and formed its 
brilliant front. On each of the twelve stones was 
engraved the name of one of the tribes of Israel. 


But now, inside the ‘four-square box’ which 
formed the breastplate and behind the stones was 
placed a lamp with twelve separate lights. Each 
light shone upon one of the stones, and heightened 
its brilliancy and lustre. The twelve lights of this 
lamp were the Urim; for Urim means ‘lights’ 
When an oracle was requested, 
the breastplate was put on and the lamp was lit. 
The high priest examined the stones. If any 
letter in the name on any of the stones was 
dark, that letter was taken. He looked again. If 
another letter was dark, it was taken. And thus 
he spelt word after word, and gave the answer. 


or ‘illuminators.’ 


But there were four letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet which did not occur in any of the names 
of the twelve tribes (p,¥,,m). To supply these 
a separate lamp with four lights [and, we suppose, 
a separate precious stone with the four letters 
engraved on it] was inserted in the box. Its 
light shone out at the right side. These lights 
were called the Thummim. For Thummim means 
‘the completers’ or ‘the perfecters.’ 


To make the method perfectly intelligible, Mr. 
Baron gives an example. There is sin in the 
camp. ‘The princes of the twelve tribes of Israel 
are called together. ‘The high priest puts on his 
breastplate of judgment. At once he sees that 
the stone on which is engraved the name of Judah 
is dark. The other eleven princes are dismissed. 
Then the fathers of the families of the tribe of 
Judah are called. There is a single letter dark. 
It is the first letter of Zebulun. 
another. 


Now there is 
It is the first letter of Reuben. But 
there are no more dark, and out of ZR the high 
priest can make nothing. He looks to the side of 
One of the four Thummim letters 
Itis H. He returns io the front. The 
letter J (*) in Joseph is dark. Now he spells the 
name. It is Zarhz. The rest of the families of 


the breastplate. 
is dark. 


The households of the 
Zarhi are taken. The same process is rep 
The Urim and Thummim spell Zaddi. At last 
Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of dae isi 
taken, and Achan makes confession. 


ejndals may go. 


It is most simple. If only we had chapter and re 


verse for it. 


Less clear and less confident is a note by Pro- | 
fessor Haupt in the Journal of Biblical Literature 
for 1900. Professor Haupt thinks the breastplate 
of judgment, worn on the breast of the high priest, 
may have been ‘a sort of sacred dice-box from 
It is not 
necessary, however, he adds, to suppose that the 


which the sacred dice were thrown.’ 


Urim and Thummim were regular dice marked 
with spots from one to six. The sacred lot may 
have consisted of stones of different colours, small 
cubes or balls, perhaps one black and one white, 
so that Urim would practically evoeerond to our 


“black ball.’ 


Then Professor Haupt thinks that the method 
of procedure may have been like this. Jonathan 
had disobeyed, but it is not yet known who is 
guilty. The lot is cast. The Urim, the black 
ball, That shows that the guilt is 


with the royal family. 


comes out. 
Had Thummim come, 
each tribe would have had to be taken separately. 
But now it lies between Saul and Jonathan. The 
lot is cast again. If Urim had come out, Saul 
was guilty, for it was he that cast the lot. 
Thummim came; Saul is free; Jonathan is con- 
‘It is hardly necessary,’ adds Professor 
Haupt, ‘to say that this explanation is to a great 
extent entirely conjectural.’ Mr. David Baron 
forgot to say that. 


demned. 


If we may judge from the Conferences that 
have been held in Oxford and London, the 
troubles that afflict the Church of England in our 
day all turn upon a single small difference of 
opinion. The Conference held at Christ Church, 


is id hike bi 


The difference was 
there, but they did not recognize it. The Con- 
ference held at Fulham Palace, London, came 
upon it almost at once. There were five sessions. 
‘The second session had not proceeded far when 
it rose and stood between the members, un- 
mistakable, immovable. It is the difference of 
opinion whether, after consecration, the Bread 
and Wine of the Supper are still only Bread and 
Wine or are now Body and Blood. 


It is not the question of sacrifice. At the 
Oxford Conference Canon Moberly and Canon 
Gore argued earnestly for the sacrificial character 
of the Eucharist, as earnestly as did Father Puller. 
But they did not believe, as he did, that the Bread 
and Wine were by consecration made anything 
more or other than Bread and Wine. At the 
London Conference also there were men, like 
Mr. Birkbeck, Principal Robertson, and Canon 
Armitage Robinson, who held that the Eucharist 
was a true sacrifice, but only Canon Newbolt and 
Viscount Halifax believed that (in the words of 
the latter) ‘by virtue of the Consecration and by 
the sanctification of the Holy Ghost, the Bread 
and Wine become, are made, are changed into 
the Body and Blood of Christ.’ 


It is not sacrifice that is the matter at issue. 
Because at the Oxford Conference, when Canon 
Moberly and Canon Gore explained what they 
meant by sacrifice, Canon Bernard, Bishop Ryle 
of Exeter, and even Principals Fairbairn and 
Salmond cordially agreed with them. But they 
could not agree with Father Puller when he said 
that the matter of the Church’s sacrifice was 
‘primarily Christ’s Body and Blood.’ It is not 
sacrifice, because at the London Conference there 
was no impassable gulf seen or felt until Canon 
Newbolt said that in his belief, ‘while the 
elements of bread and wine retain their natural 


though far more important, and conducted 
with far more ability than the London one, 
never focussed itself sufficiently. At the very 
end the members looked at one another and 
asked what held them apart. 


of which the Body and Blood of Christ are 
present really and truly, but spiritually and in- 
effably, under the outward visible sign or form of 
bread and wine.’ It is not sacrifice; it is simply 
the opinion that the bread and wine of athe 


| Supper of the Lord is more or other than bread 


and wine. 


But if the bread and wine at the Supper is 
changed into something that is more or other 
than bread and wine, that makes a difference in 
the conception of sacrifice.. From those moment- 
ous Conferences it has accordingly emerged that 
in the High Church of England there are two 
different ways in which the Eucharist may be 
regarded as a sacrifice. 


‘ 


First of all, it is a sacrifice of the participant. 
It is the great occasion upon which we are 
enabled to present our bodies a living sacrifice to 
God, holy and acceptable. Or, to be more ex- 
plicit, it is a sacrifice of the will. There is an 
altar, and the sacrifice that is laid upon it is the 
spiritual sacrifice of our impure affections and 
inordinate passions. That is the belief of Canon 
Moberly, of Canon Gore, of Mr. Headlam, we 
think even of Canon Scott Holland, and of all the 
rest at the Oxford Conference, except Father 
Puller. It is also the belief of all the members 
of the London Conference, except Lord Halifax 
and Canon Newbolt. 

The other way is to regard the Supper as the 
occasion upon which the Church of Christ is 
enabled to offer in sacrifice the Body and Blood 
of her Lord. There is a slight difference of 
opinion regarding the relation between the visible 
and the actual offering. Canon Newbolt holds 
that after consecration the bread and wine still 
remain bread and wine, but now become in 
addition to that Body and Blood, the Body and 
Blood of the Redeemer. Viscount Halifax holds 
that the Bread and Wine are changed into His 
Body and Blood. On being appealed to, Lord 


substances, an addition is made to them, by virtue 


- 


Halifax said he ‘wished to be understood as 
stating simply that the bread and wine became 
the Body and Blood of our Lord.’ The difference 
is inconsiderable. Both hold that the altar is an 
altar upon which is laid in sacrifice a Victim 
external to the worshipper. Both hold that that 
Victim is the Lord Jesus Christ. Both hold that 
the Sacrifice of the Eucharist is a propitiation for 


our sins. 


Why do Canon Newbolt and Viscount Halifax 
hold this? Partly because they think the lan- 
guage of our Lord at the institution of the Supper 
demands it. He said ‘This is My body.’ They 
understand He meant that the bread was His 
body actually. He said ‘This do.’ They under- 
stand that the word He used means ‘This offer.’ 
He said ‘In remembrance of Me.’ They under- 
stand that the word He used means ‘for a sacri- 
ficial offering of Me.’ 


But further, they hold that the work of our 
Lord in heaven is the work of a priest. He did 
not begin to be a Priest, indeed, until He had 
ascended to the Father, since the priest’s work 
always began afer the victim was killed. Now 
the victim that as a Priest He offers in heaven, is 
the Victim that died on Calvary, His own Body 
and His own Blood. He offers His Body and 
Blood as a perpetual propitiatory sacrifice. But 
what He does in heaven the Church, which is His 
Body (in another sense), does on earth. The 
Eucharist is therefore an actual offering on earth 
of the same Body and Blood which He Himself 
is offering in heaven. 


But how can Lord Halifax and Canon Newbolt 
believe this? By faith, they say. And that is 
perhaps the root of the whole matter. Faith is 
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misunderstood. ‘I believe,’ says Viscount Halifax, * 


‘that this change is sacramental, in a sphere out- 


side the cognizance of sense, to be accepted, and 
therefore to be apprehended only by faith.’ But 
that function is never given to faith in the Bible, 
or by any clear thinker out of it. Not once is 
faith called in because the senses fail. Not once 
is faith appealed to in order to supply the lack of 
evidence. Cbrist worked miracles as evidences of 
His power and mission. Accepting the evidence 
of the miracle, men might rise into faith in Him. 
But He never asked for faith in the miracle itself. 
There is first the miracle as demonstrable fact. 
Then faith stands on that, and rises into the 
region of the spirit. Faith is not faith that is not 
in touch with spirit. ; 


Christ turned water into wine at Cana of 
Galilee. He did not bid the®guests drink water 
and believe that it was wine. It was wine. The 
evidence of their senses told them that. For in 
the economy of God’s providence the senses have 
their own place always, and do their own work. 
They are not asked to intrude into the realm of 
the spirit, they are not asked to stand aside and 
let even the spirit do their duty. ‘The wine was 
wine, not water. In the region of things material 
the senses hold their own. 


Nor even if Christ had offered them water, and 
had persuaded them—though it looked like water 
and tasted as water—that it was wine, and they 
had believed it—not even then would they have 
had any faith. What faith is we are very clearly 
told in connexion with that very miracle. ‘ This 
beginning of His signs did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested His glory; and His 
disciples believed on Him.’ 


we 


In order to deal in any satisfactory way with this 
subject, it is necessary for us to look for a short 


time at the causes which have produced the | 


present situation in the world of religious thought, 
a situation at least as interesting as that absorbing 
drama of the nations which we have been witness- 
ing, and more important by far for the future history 
of mankind. The epoch in which the Church 
finds itself to-day is one of the great epochs of 
Christian history, in some respects on the same 
scale of importance, it seems to me, as the epoch 


which witnessed the consolidation of the Catholic - 


Church, or as that which witnessed its Reforma- 
tion. 

The foundation fact of the present religious 
situation is the rise of Science, and the new 
understanding of Nature which that has brought 
to light. Nature is the first chapter of that great 
book of God, which contains the story of Nature, 
Providence, and Grace, and, since the story is one 
from beginning to end, it cannot but be that a 
new reading of the first chapter will react power- 
fully on our understanding of the others. Now 
the rise of Science has familiarized men with an 
order of ideas regarding the divine working which 
at first sight seem to be in hopeless collision with 
those convictions regarding Freedom and Sin and 
Miracle and Providence and Prayer, with which 
evangelical Christianity stands or falls. Hence, 
coincident with the spread of scientific ideas there 
has risen a cosmology purely naturalistic in 
temper, which systematically denies the truth of 
all these ideas. Over against it has arisen the 
Transcendentalist philosophy, which, great as 
are the services which it has rendered by demolish- 
ing the speculative basis of Naturalism, cannot at 
all points be equated with the traditional Christian 
thought, nor, as I believe, with the elementary 
principles of Christian faith. Out of this Trans- 
cendentalist philosophy, with its bias against 
miracle, moreover, have sprung the negative 
schools of both Old and New Testament 
criticism, which have given a new reading of the 
Bible, inconsistent with the view of it which has 
hitherto prevailed in evangelical Christendom. 
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Recent EGanges in the Presentation of Truth. 
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It is not surprising that in such a situation 
evangelical religion should have found itself 
gravely embarrassed. By the very principles of 
Protestantism it cannot entrench itself in the 
principle of authority like the Roman Catholic 
Church, but must justify its authority to the 
reason and conscience of men. Assailed thus in 
front by formidable schools of thought, which 
attacked its fundamental religious beliefs, and in 
the rear by a criticism which undermined the 
authority by which it had sought to enforce these 
beliefs, it has had to fight for its very existence. 

In these circumstances the long battlefront of 
the scholastic Protestant theology, with its dogma 
of the literal inspiration of Scripture, and the proof- 
text system involved in it, was abandoned, and the 
apologetic writers of the Church, moved by a wise 
instinct, took up a line of defence more suited to 
the new conditions. Waiving the question 
whether the entire system was true or not, it was 
obviously tactically impossible to defend so long 
and so exposed a position against so formidable 
an attack, impossible to prove the verbal inspira- 
tion of so vast and, in places, so obscure a religious 
literature, and to vindicate so elaborate a system of 
thought as the scholastic theologians had wrought 
out in opposition to the Creed of Trent; to 
vindicate it, at anyrate, with so much power as 
to make it the standard of an aggressive and 
victorious propaganda. Hence a simpler and 
more vital issue was raised. Christian scholars 
fell back upon Christ. Who and what was Christ ? 
became the great questions, instead of conflict 
over consubstantiation or the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. 

Here has been the heart of the battle with 
Rationalism, for both sides have recognized 
that with the vindication of the uniqueness 
and authority of Jesus Christ, or their over- 
throw, the whole controversy would be finally 
settled. We recognize the Divine. Providence in 
the conflicts of nations and in the great secular 
movements of history, but surely seldom has that 
Providence manifested itself more plainly than 
here. The issue of that great movement which 
practically began with Strauss and Baur, has been 


_world. 


“the steady emergence out of the mists and clouds 


of the past, and the dust and smoke of the present 
conflict, of the historic personality of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and this at one of the most critical 
moments in the moral and spiritual history of 
mankind. : 

I do not, of course, mean that in the bare 
literal sense this was a new thing, that Jesus 
Christ has not always been known as a real per- 
son by all true Christians ages before believing 
scholars girt themselves to answer Strauss and the 
men of Tiibingen. But it is certainly true that 
the full riches of the Gospels, the colour, the 
definiteness, the specific teaching, the full human 
personality of the Jesus of history were imperfectly 
realized; it was a Christ rather than a Jesus, 
a redemptive Figure rather than a definite character 
and mind, that lived in the souls of believers. 
The last sixty years have witnessed a. gradual and 
silent change. The labours of three generations of 
scholars in the three great Protestant nations have 
been focussed on the little handbreadth of history 
that held the human life of the Lord. Hundreds 
of workers have laboured, happy if their toil 
should fling the least ray of light upon the problems 
that fascinated them, and the process is still going 
on. A long series of lives of Jesus, of con- 
temporary histories, of critical studies of the 
Gospels, of monographs on the chronology, the 
geography, the customs, and the dialects of the 
land and the time, and on special phases of the 
consciousness of Jesus; and of treatises on His 
teaching, are still steadily flowing from the great 
publishing houses of Germany, Britain, and 
America. Negative attacks have called forth 
believing replies, and these again have awakened 
new criticisms, and these again new replies, and 
steadily through it all, serene, majestic, incom- 
parably grand and beautiful, the personality of 
Jesus has arisen upon the consciousness of the 
To anyone who can look up from the 
dust of the moment to the broad results of the 
conflict, the spectacle is an amazing one. In a 
sense Paul’s splendid anticipation seems already 
coming true that ‘at the name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow.’ 

This is true not only of the scholars and 
theologians, it is true also in a large measure of the 
great world which lies outside the inner circles. 
There is no religious subject which so interests 
the world at present as that of the character, 
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thoughts, and life of Jesus of Nazareth. A si 
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illustration of this may here be given. ne — 
greatest force in the realm of literature at. the 

present moment is, probably, Count Tolstor. 
His works are to be found almost every~ 
where, translated into the various languages of 
Europe, and the appearance of a new book by 
him is chronicled as a matter of European 
importance. ‘To most of usp suppose, his . 
religious and moral teachings appear paradoxical, 
and his version of Christianity, in particular, 
fragmentary and impracticable. In truth, Tolstoi 
cannot be understood apart from his national and 
social environment, against which his teaching is 
one prolonged protest. None the less, like all 
teachers of genius, Tolstoi raises the relevant and 


‘burning questions, and the widespread response 


which his teachings have met shows plainly the 
things in which men of culture are most interested. 
The sum and substance of Tolstoi’s teachings is 
that the civilization of to-day, with its armaments 
and legislation and luxurious fashions is on the 
wrong track, and that the one hope for the world 
is in a return to the Sermon on the Mount. That 
is, in so many words, the lesson of his last book, 
Resurrection, in which the central figure, Nekh- 
liudov, after a prolonged struggle with himself and 
the civilization around him, comes by chance into 
the possession of a New Testament, and finds 
there, expressed in divine words, the truth after 
which he has been groping. Differ from Tolstoi 
as one may and must, these closing pages of that 
remarkable book affect one as a great spiritual 
spectacle, the spectacle of the most powerful 
imaginative mind in Europe, moving to such 
conclusions, and in his own way acknowledging 
that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

No sharper contrast can be imagined than 
that between the Russian noble of ancient and 
famous name, writing in his country house, 
surrounded by his peasants, encompassed by the 
huge half-oriental fabric of Russian civilization, 
watched by a vigilant and suspicious censorship, 
‘willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,’ and 
Mr. Sheldon, preaching in Topeka, Kansas, in a 
new and half-grown democracy, in a social 
atmosphere of a very different quality, fighting 
his battle against saloon-keepers and corrupt 
politicians, and persons who with the usual results 
are trying to make the best of both worlds. Yet, 
allowing for minor differences, on the broad issue 


' Moderates. 
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ey agree in this, that in a return to Jesus, the 
ery Man of Nazareth, lies the one hope of the 


world, With Mr. Sheldon’s works we are all, I 


suppose, more or less familiar. We make, I 


imagine, deductions for the personal equation 


here, just as we do in the other case. No 
competent critic would for a moment dream of 
comparing the talent of the two men. 
not Mr. Sheldon’s intellectual power that. has 
given his books their unprecedented circulation, it 
is the attractive and transparent simplicity with 
which he has been able to present his message, 
and the character of that message itself—a return 
in matters of practice to Jesus of Nazareth. I 
might give other instances of this widespread 
interest in the historical Jesus, but these will 
meantime serve. We find, then, that by the 
Providence of Him who overrules the currents of 
thought as well as those of action, scholars and 
the world alike are, as never before, interested 
in the personality of Jesus Christ, and that this 
interest has sprung from causes deep-rooted in 
the life of the epoch. What conclusions can we 
draw from this as to the Church’s aim in the new 
century? I shall refer in what follows to only two 
of these conclusions, the first relating to the result 
for Theology, and the second to that for the 
preaching methods of the Church. 


iy 


Has this. great sixty years’ movement of 
thought and scholarship resulted in any fuller 
understanding of the gospel or the New Testa- 
ment which contains it? It is, I think, undeniable 
that it has put us in a far better position for 
understanding the New Testament as the histor- 
ical outgrowth of a developing life. It has brought 
the historical teaching, as well as the personality 
of Jesus into far greater prominence, and given it 
a much more definite outline. The idea which 
some have of the’ Epistles as teaching the 
doctrinal side of Christianity, while the Gospels 
teach, in the main, its ethical aspects, is outworn. 
We understand the Gospels better than did the 
Cut the ideas of grace and mediation 
out of them, and they become a hopeless ruin, for 
in the Messianic and Apocalyptic teaching of our 
Lord we have already in principle the essence of 
the whole evangelical system. 


Neither time nor power allow me to examine— 


the teaching of Jesus. Much work as yerfentdins 
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idea of the Kingdom of God in particular, seems 
to me of immense importance at the present 
crisis. It lies at the root of the final decision 
as to the true docrine of the Church, it forms the 
principle of synthesis between Religion and 
Morality, and between the Scientific and Religious 
views of the world, it is the true theological basis 
of the Foreign Missionary enterprise, and it 
involves a religious solution of the Social question. 
In short, its absence from the Christian system 
has caused some of its gravest difficulties and 
some of its worst errors. 

What is true of the relevance of this particular 
idea is true of the teaching of our Lord in general, 
and this, not only in matters of religion but in 
matters of ethics. Enough is known to show us 
the riches of this great open field, and its extra- 
ordinary timeliness and interest in view of present 
problems. Just as the Church of Reformation 
times found in the Pauline gospel the divine 
means of escape from the intolerable incubus of 
the past, a religious achievement which, as such 
achievements always do, worked its way up from 
the depths of the heart into the economic and 
political realms and created the modern 
democratic world, so, I believe, in the personal 
gospel of Jesus Christ above all shall we find 
the divine means of transcending the present 
difficulties which harass not only the intellectual 
but the social life of our time, and hamper the 
Church at every turn. 

Can we believe that it is by accident that at 
the very moment when the whole civilized world 
is heaving with unrest, when, to many sober 
inquirers, the very structure of society seems 
going into the crucible, when, by a vast, united, 
and yet only half- conscious movement, the 
civilized Western peoples have precipitated them- 
selves upon the tropical and sub-tropical zones, 
and the whole question of their duty to the 
inferior races has thereby come up again with an 
urgency which all far-seeing teachers recognize to 
be imperative, can we believe, I say, that at such 
a momentous time it is by pure hazard or adverse 
destiny that the Church has been called, as it 
were, into the very presence of Jesus of Nazareth 
in a way such as no other century has experienced 
it, but the first? Believe it who can, and lament 


| it who will! To me it seems better to say, ‘O the 
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II. 


But now, in view of the situation described in 
the opening words of this paper, can we reach any 
definite conclusion as to the line which the 
preaching of the age should follow? The situation 
is much too complex for any single formula. 
Every congregation is a microcosm of many 
centuries. Hebrews, Jews, and Christians sit 
side by side in all our churches. Gnostics and 
Chiliasts, the men of logic, the men of fire, and 
the men of clay, a variety to make the man who 
realizes it half despair in his darker hours of ever 

| commending the truth to his people. No doubt 
there are many in all our churches, probably the 
majority, who think little about the new century, 
and the new claims it makes upon us. They 
simply wish the old truth put in the old way. 
But among them there sit others, alert and critical, 
not out of shallowness and conceit, but because 
they hunger for the tone of absolute sincerity in 
the teacher, that tone which to-day takes sweat of 
brain and strain of heart to attain, and because 
they hunger, too, for the truth in forms of thought 
which they can take home. They do not love 


old people, and the old church, and the old book, 
but they are children of the new century, born 
out of due time, ‘wandering between two worlds.’ 
They are few, perhaps, as yet in our congregations, 
but how fast their number is growing; and, if the 
analysis of the present position with which this 
paper opens is true, how fast their number will 
grow! How can it be otherwise when to-day 
everyone can read, when our daily evening press 
is, as a rule, hostile to evangelical religion or 
frankly agnostic, and when the most radical 
problems of life and belief are openly canvassed 
in popular fiction. 

' One instance will show what is going on in 
the most unexpected quarters. A ministerial 
friend, whose work lies in a remote fishing 
village, which a casual observer would consider 
hermetically sealed to the modern world, told me 
the other day that while he was visiting, in one 
house one of the sons, a young tradesman, asked 
him if it was wrong to read Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. He had somehow got hold of the book, 
and was reading and enjoying it, when his mis- 


‘from drifting out of religious profession, disillu- 


the cloud which has fallen between them, and the | 


Passing from this house to the next, my friend 
found the daughter of the house, home from work, 
reading Zess of the D'Urbervilles. 

Now how are we ‘to meet these young people, 
save them, bring them to know the Christ | 
that we know? How are we to keep them 


sioned and embittered, some of them, perhaps, : 
to be flippant journalists, litterateurs, and novel “<4 
ists, with a sneer always ready for the Church © 
and ministers and missionaries; or soulless men 
of the world, or children of the flesh and the 
devil? Heresy trials will not do it, rebuke and 
warning will not do it, for they know that in 
their protest a truth lies that you have not, but 
sympathy, prayer, imagination, and the conviction 
that to-day can be born only of downright toil, 
may carry us far. What shall we say to them? 
Are we to content ourselves with simply repeating 
and diffusing the terms of admiration of Jesus, 
which to-day are commonplaces to nearly every- 
one of moral refinement and education? ‘That 
surely would be to come far short of our gospel 
and of our calling. Have we not the true key to 
the situation here in our Lord’s own method, as we 
have the key to the theological situation in the 
subject-matter of His teaching. It was through 
the Messianic hope of His people that He won 
an entrance into their souls for vaster truths than 
the prophets at their highest had ever dreamed. 
He took them where they were, and led them on 
to deeper and higher things. And the greatest 
of His apostles catching the Master’s spirit and 
wisdom, said, ‘Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews; to them that are 
under the law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law . . . Iam made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some.’ 

The widespread interest in the historical Jesus 
is the modern analogue of the Messianic Hope, 
and it must be the aim of the Church to 
transmute that interest into living faith. It must 
be our work to show that the whole character of 
Jesus Christ lives and moves and has its being in 
the realm of the religious truths which He believed 
and taught, truths as to the Fatherhood of God, of 
Mediation, of His own Personality, and of the 
Kingdom of God; it must be shown that if He 


© ie 


a, a 


_ great and admirable thing which the uncorrupted 


conscience recognizes it to be; in other words, 
that the Personality of Jesus proves His teaching. 
We can show further that the Rationalistic and 
Humanitarian account of Jesus not only breaks 
down in presence of His explicit teaching, but 
that it fails to account historically for the ex- 
perience which is expressed with such astonishing 
wealth of imagery and thought in the apostolic 
writings. The class of which I have been speak- 
ing are probably not prepared to recognize the 
apostolic writings as authoritative, but they can- 
not fail to recognize the truth of the statement 
which, following his master, Harnack has made 
in his last remarkable book on the LZssence of 
Christianity, that a great historical figure must be 
judged not only by his sayings, but by the broad 
effect he produces upon his followers. It can, 
further, be shown them that the broad effect of 
this apostolic picture of Jesus is wholly incon- 
sistent with any humanitarian theory of His 
Personality. The matter is not one only of texts. 
It is one of accent, and it can be shown that the 
accent of the writers of the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse, whenever they name the name of 
Jesus, is wholly inconsistent with any humanitarian 
theory of His Personality. There is here some- 
thing far beyond the reverence and affection of a 
disciple for his Master, far beyond the delight of 
the soul at the opening of a new realm of truth by 
a supremely gifted spirit. ‘There is in the apos- 
tolic writings the note of amazement. The writers 
with faltering lips and stammering tongue are 
trying to tell of something, well-nigh incredible, 
which has fappened and which they must pro- 
claim to the world. God was in Christ. It is as 
if in some Arctic region of thick-ribbed ice and 
ancient snow the sun had suddenly come ten 
million miles nearer in the heavens, and a new 
world of verdure and colour and melody were 
springing up to welcome his coming. It is just 
this strange thrill of amazement and worship and 
love that distinguishes the New Testament from 
every other book, and that gives it its dynamic 
power in regenerating and sanctifying the soul. 
This profound and universal sense of redemption 
could only have come from Jesus Christ, and 


®© therefore again reverent admiration for Him must 


either disappear or go on to something greater. 


come within reach of that appeal to the con- 
science which is our aim. If God be in Christ 
in the apostolic sense, it will no longer content 
them to admire Him half reverently and half 


-patronizingly in the spirit of moral dilettanteism. 


If there is in them any moral soundness, they will 
recognize that there is here something not simply 
wise, beautiful, and holy, but something impera- 
tive and Divine, that personal message from God 
to the soul, the recognition of which is the begin- 
ning of the Christian life. Those who have thus 
entered the realm of Christian experience have 
now the key of the apostolic literature and the 
apostolic thought, and it should be the task of 
the Christian teacher, as their Christian life 
develops under the pressure of the providential 
discipline of circumstance, to make them at home 
in that domain. ‘My soul,’ said the Camisard 
martyr, ‘is like a garden full of fountains.’ It 
must be our task to show the men of whom we 
have spoken that the apostolic writings are not 
the jungle of Jewish overgrowth that they have 
believed them, but are in truth a garden full of 
fountains. 

They already possess a nascent consciousness 
of faith in Jesus Christ. It will be our own fault 
if we cannot from this point lead them along the 
lines of Paul’s teaching regarding sanctification 
through faith by union with the living Christ, and 
of John’s conception of the Christian life as fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son, We may show 
them how naturally and inevitably, when men began 
to reflect on what was involved in their religious 
experience, the teaching of the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel grew out of the normal Christian 
experience of the unique value and authority of 
Christ. We can show them the apostolic thought 
on the Person of Christ gradually becoming more 
and more conscious and explicit on this matter as 
experience grew, and the introduction of heresy 
called out its latent riches, until the structure was 
completed in the words, perhaps the last written in 
the New Testament, (as the Preface is usually the 
last part of any book), ‘ The Word was God... 
the Word became Flesh.’ We can show them, too, 
how inevitably a great thinker like Paul was 
compelled to bring the new religious experience 
into harmony with the old, to bring his first 
belief, ‘God was in Israel,’ into relation with his 


If we can bring the earnest men and women, 
of whom we have been thinking so far, they have 
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new faith, ‘God was in Christ,’ and how out of this 
struggle there arose the Theodicy of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and we can historically explain his 
view of the place of the Law in the education of 
the world and of the abolition of its curse by the 
work of Christ. : 

We can show them, too, the same struggle of 
thought in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews issuing in the solution given in that 
great apology. 


Finally, in the light of the Christian experience, | 
and by the aid of the new historical knowledge, 


we can, I believe, show them the real meaning of 
what is in some respects the most difficult part 
of the New Testament, the apocalyptic element, 

' which begins with the Second Advent sayings and 
discourses of Jesus, runs through nearly all the 
Epistles and expands into the ‘sea of glass mingled 
with fire’ of the Apocalypse. By the very nature 
of the case the Early Church was compelled to 
confine its aims to the conversion of individuals, 
the organization of these into churches, and the 
nurture of their individual life. It was compelled, 
meantime, to leave the great heathen world of 
civilization, with its government, its armaments, its 
social institutions, and its laws, intact. It could 
no more change these than it could change the 
climate or stay the tides, and so it simply left them 
over for Christ to set right in the Parousia. 

But every reference to that Parousia, the entire 
apocalyptic element, the Apocalypse itself, that great 
Divina Commedia of Scripture, is a testimony to 
the primitive Christian consciousness of the need 
for a Christian world civilization. In a word, in 
symbol and in poetry, and in the time-forms of 
language in which all prophecy is always spoken, 
the whole apocalyptic element is a testimony to 
the social and international mission of Christianity, 
to which now in the fulness of the time God is 
calling the Church as never before. 

I have already presumed too long, 


- 


and yet 


| have only. touched upon 


see new aspects of the old truth. That the old 


great in her aims as it is the glory of the humblest 


J 


the subject. 11 
tried to show that the crisis of thought, : 
which, as I believe, we are now emerging, 
inevitable, and that it was divinely ordained — 
in order that. the “Church should be led to. 


truth remains, in principle, unchanged, we are — 
persuaded. Next to the great Christian name for — 
God, ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and our God and Father in Hin,’ there is 
no name so dear as this, ‘the God of our Fathers.’ 
We are not ashamed of our religion. Rather 
is ‘our concern the other way about. But we 
should not be faithful to that religion in its boldest 
and noblest forms, if we clung to the letter and 
resisted the spirit. That that spirit is leading us 
out into ampler fields of action is plain to us all 
to-day. That it is the Spirit of God that summons 
us to larger ambitions in the world of faith and 
thought should be equally plain. The missionary 
aim of the Church knows no barrier of speech or 
of blood. Rome at her proudest was not so 


Christian to be in the cause of the Lord. 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run, 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


We must have the same spirit as we turn to the 
great realms of culture and of thought. We must 
aim at such a vindication of the Christian faith as 
shall command the thought of our time in so far as 
that thought is morally in earnest, and shall bring 
to an end the long period of uncertainty and 
twilight, whose close will mark, if God will, a new 
Age of Faith, out of which will spring a new and 
nobler civilization, a greater literature, and men 
and women of a nobler mould, a city greater than 
Dante ever dreamed of, or Virgil ever sang, ‘the 
Holy City, the New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God, out of Heaven.’ 
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Love. . 
Thoughts from the Writings of R. W. Barbour. 

Wuart shall we call it? The root of roots, the seetl of 

seeds, the sap of saps, the juice of juices. Love is first and 

last. When I have love, I have everything: without love I 

am nothing. Love is all faith, all hope. 

earth—everything comes out of her, everything returns 

to her again. She is the mother and nurse of all the 

graces. What love is, it is hard to say: for those who 

have it, needless to tell; for those who have it not, 
impossible. 


To say ‘God loved’ is to say that He was Himself, 
that God was God. For God is love. Wherever love is, 
there God is; whatever doctrine dwells in that region 
dwells in- God, and God in it. Whatever truth has most 
of love in it, has most of God; for God is love. 


Gop’s love must be measured by the whole work of Christ. 
Never did God so truly give as at that awful hour of 
isolation and of desolation, when the two seemed separated 
and the Orphan’s cry went up, ‘My God!’ If there be any 
explanation of that infinitely unspeakable cry, it is this: 
‘Art Thou welcoming all these, O Father, and art Thou 
forsaking Me?’ The moment of forsaking for Him was 
the moment: of adoption for the whole family of God in 
Him. In the shadow of a redeemed earth Jesus the Son 
of God spent that hour of desertion.—R. W. BARBOUR. 


Patience. 
Thoughts. 

PLODDING, commonplace workman though Patience 
seems, hers is a work that, will we let it, comes to a wonder 
of perfection. There is an air about things her hand has 
been on that isas unmistakable as itis indescribable. Not to 
sudden and bold strokes does the marble owe its utmost 
perfectness. No, but to the silent, oft-repeated passages of 
the chisel over the stone, little more than audible in the 
occurrence, almost imperceptible in the separate result,— 
it is these that leave the statue a marvel anda desire. Let 
us ‘run with patience.’—R. W. BARBOUR. 


hy. 
heed Thoughts. 

HAVE we never felt our lips sealed towards another, fallen 
into trouble, through past neglect of him when he was 
doing as usual? Has the word of comfort or reproof never 
stuck in your throat, when the moment for saying it came, 
because your heart had not been opened before as it ought 
to have been? Interest is sadly lame that begins so late, 
that wakens only when the cry of anguish has arisen, or the 
more difficult dumb stupor of grief has set in. 

There is no more precious gift to get than human trust, 
no gift more holy. But it is a plant as tender as it is rare. 
It is not a thing which springs up in a night ; and where it 
springs it needs watering and watching. There is no real 
affection without self-sacrifice. There is no true love that 
is not ‘ watered aye with tears.’—R. W. BARBOUR. 


Love is like the | 


and J ePustration. 


Atonement. 


The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought. 
HUMAN illustrations are more useful for impression than 


for explanation in a case so original and unique as Christ’s 


atonement, yet I may close with one less common than some. 

Schamyl was the great religious and military leader of 
the Caucasus, who for thirty years baffled the advance of 
Russia in that region, and after the most adventurous of 
lives, died in 1871. At one time bribery and corruption 
had become so prevalent about him, that he was driven to 
severe measures, and he announced that in every case 
discovered, the punishment would, be one hundred lashes. 
Before long a culprit was discovered. It was his own 
mother. He shut himself up in his tent for two days with- 
out food or water, sunk in prayer. On the third day he 
gathered the people, and, pale as a corpse, commanded the 
executioner to inflict the punishment, which was done. 
But at the fifth stroke he called ‘Halt!’ had his mother 
removed, bared his own back, and ordered the official to 
lay on him the other ninety-five, with the severest threats if 
he did not give him the full weight of each blow. 

This is a case where his penalty sanctified her punishment 
both to herself and to the awestruck people.—P.T. ForsyrH. 


The Theology of St. John and of St. Paul. 


The Christian Conception of Holiness. 


Ir it were required to define in words the difference 
between the theology of St. John and that of St. Paul, it 
might be said that, among other differences, this stands 
out clear: while St. John sees the essential nature of God, 
St. Paul discerns more particularly the divine economy. 
This difference can be illustrated by setting side by side 
with St. John’s dogmatic statement, ‘ God is Light,’ that of 
St. Paul, ‘Seeing it is God that said, Light shall shine out 
of darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus. 
Christ.’ And by St. John’s words, ‘God is Love,’ we set 
what St. Paul says, ‘God commendeth His own love 


| toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 


for us. —E., H.. ASKWITH. 
With Simplicity. 


Religion in Life. 

Ir is not enough to put religious thought, feeling, and 
conviction into shape in life. The shape we give them 
must be as beautiful as we can make it. It ought to have 
charm, to be attractive, that we may draw men to the love 
of the good thing. Moreover, the thing itself—the good, 
just, and loving thing, having its own divine loveliness— 
demands that its form should be lovely, that the form 
should not contradict its essence. It was not enough in 
St. Paul’s mind that we should give, but also that we should 
do it with simplicity. It was not enough that we should 
show mercy, but also that we should show it with cheerful- 
ness. That the form of Christian action should be fitting, 
graceful, full of attraction, was of so great importance to 
St. Paul, and this he learnt from the ineffable grace of 
Christ, that the action, however good, was incomplete 
unless it was beautifully clothed. —S. A. BROOKE. 
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@ Wat Bave We gained in He Sinaitic Datimpsest 


By AGNES 


III. 
The Gospel of Luke. 


have been made public, and as we have seen — 
from our consideration of Mt 16, according to, 
Semitic ideas, there was absolutely no impropriety — 


116-88 are on a lost leaf. 

_ ¥*47_© And my spirit hath rejoiced in God ¢he 
Saviour.’ ; 

%*149_¢For he hath done to me great things ; 
he who by name is glorious and holy, whose 
mercy is unto the generation and on the tribe to 
those who fear him.’ 

#153 And he hath filled the poor with his 
good things; and the rich 4e hath despised when 
in want. 

*,54_¢ And he hath cared for his sow Israel,’ 
etc. 

163,—* And they all marvelled,’ is transferred 
from the end of this verse to the end of v.°%. It is 
thus described as the effect of Zacharias’ tongue 
being loosed, rather than of his writing that his 
son’s name was John. The phrase has perhaps 
suffered a transposition similar to that about the 
size of the stone in Mk 164, In two old Latin 
MSS, the Vercellensis and Veronensis, this phrase 
comes after the word ‘loosened’ and before ‘ And 
his mouth was opened.’ This last phrase does 
not occur in the Sinai text. 

14, And straightway the string of his tongue 
was loosened, and he blessed God, and they all 
marvelled.,’ 

*25__‘He and Mary his wife, being great with 
child, that there they might be enrolled, because 
they were both of the house of David.’ Here the 
word used for ‘wife’ is more explicit than either 
the éyuvnorevpevy of the Greek MSS or the 
‘espoused’ of the Peshitta. It shows clearly that 
Mary was under the full legal protection of 
‘Joseph. 

A curious question arises in this connexion. 
Were Mary and Joseph enrolled in the books of 
the Government Censor on the night of their 
arrival in Bethlehem, on the following morning, or 
later still? If their enrolment took place after the 
birth of our Lord, was His name added after 
theirs? And was He described as the son of 
Joseph? We think it must have been so; else 
the whole story of His supernatural birth would 
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os 


and no untruthfulness in the transaction. 


2!4* And good will to men,’ the reading 3} es 


our Authorized Version ; edSoxéa, instead of etdoxias 
(with Codex Vaticanus and some other ancient 
Greek MSS, the Peshitta, the Palestinian Syriac, 
and the Coptic). 
%515‘as the angel hath showed us,’ instead 
of ‘as the Lord hath made known unto us.’ 
%*985,_¢ And through thine own soul thou shalt 
cause a sfear to pass,’ or ‘a spear shall pass) ia 
*236__¢ And seven days only was she with a 
husband after her virginity ; and the rest of her life 
was she in widowhood, eighty and four years.’ 
*239 ‘Now Joseph and Mary, when they had 


fulfilled iz the temple on the first-born all that is 


written in the law, returned,’ etc. 

*41__¢ And his parents (or kinsfolk) went every 
year to Jerusalem at the feast of wsleavened bread 
of the passover.’ 

242,‘ And when he was twelve years old, they 
went up as was their wont to the feast’ (with the 
Peshitta). ; 

243,The Syriac word translated ‘ parents’ may 
possibly mean ‘kinsfolk.’ (It is found also in 
the Palestinian Syriac, the Peshitta having ‘and 
Joseph and his mother.’) ‘ 

*249__‘wist ye not that I must be with my 
Father ?’ 

*251,__‘ in her heart,’ is omitted. 

3*.—' Make ye ready a way for the Lord, and 
make straight in the plain a path for our God’ 
(with the Curetonian and the Peshitta). 

3°-6—‘and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together’ 
(almost with the Curetonian, but without its 
addition of ‘because the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken,’ both being nearer to Is 40° than other 
manuscripts are. ‘This is a very good instance for 
those who judge the Curetonian text to be an 
amplification of the Sinai one). 


{ 
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“root of the trees’ (with the Sean. 


312.—‘ Master,’ is omitted (with the Curetonian). 
eld 
zo man; let your wages suffice for you’ (with the 
Curetonian). This seems to mea bestes render- 
ing than ‘be content with your wages.’ Soldiers 


are not forbidden to ask higher wages from the | 


Government ; but they are exhorted not to supple- 
ment their wages by living at the expense of the 
people on whom they are quartered. I know from 
personal observation that this habit prevails in 
the Sultan’s army; and no doubt it was equally 
prevalent in the better paid Roman one. 

*378—‘as he was called’ the son of Joseph,’ 
instead of ‘being the son (as was sepposed)! 

417‘ And they gave,’ or rather, ‘and he gave 
unto him the book of Isaia the prophet, and he 
stood up for to read.’ Here the two clauses of the 
verse, and therefore the two acts, are transposed 
from what they are in other texts; the Sinai one 
narrating that our Lord did not rise till He was 
asked to read, by the book being put into His 
hands by the attendant of the synagogue. 

*418,—Instead of ‘to set at liberty them that 
are bruised,’ we have ‘to send away the contrite 
with forgiveness,’ or ‘to assure the contrite of 
forgiveness.’ We are uncertain about the verb; 
‘to send away’ and ‘to assure’ being differentiated 
in Syriac only by a tiny dot, now hidden in the 
palimpsest by a heavy line of the upper writing. 
But which ever it may be, it is an improvement on 
the tautology of the usualtext. The Peshitta hasa 
reading not unlike this, and there we have distinctly 
the verb ‘to send away.’ The reading of the 
Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Alexandrinus, drooretAau 
teOpavopéevous ev dbéoe, might be translated thus, if 
dpaptiav be implied. 

* 427,‘ And none of them was cleansed, save a 
Syrian.’ Naaman is not mentioned. 

* 429,_* And led him to the hill /avas wheron 
their city was built, so that they might Zang him.’ 


The word ‘hang’ is evidently a mistake, the 
Syriac translator having taken xpypvica for 
KPEMATO.L, 


*438,—‘ And they besought him for her,’ is 
omitted. It might easily have come here from 
some other place, such as Mk 5*%, Lk 82, etc. 

*459,__* And he stood over Ber is omitted. 

%* 443,__* For therefore was I sent,’ is omitted. 

4*t,—‘ And he preached in the synagogues of 


“Do violence to no man, and do injury to | 


| fede (with Codex Sinaiticus, Goer Vaticanus, 


and four other ancient Greek MSS, and with 
some Coptic MSS). 

*51°,—* Through the tiles,’ is omitted. Mahe 
Eastern houses are not roofed with tiles. 

5” to 6" is on a lost leaf. 

*614,—* And James and John, she sons of Pebeders 

* 620. 21._« Blessed are ¢he poor: for ¢heirs is the 
ktingdom of heaven. _ Blessed are ¢hey that hunger 
now : for ¢hey shall be satisfied. Blessed are shey 
that weep now: for ¢hey shall laugh.’ 

Codex B alone of the Palestinian Syriac 
version has ‘theirs’ instead of ‘ yours’ in the first 
of these beatitudes, and partly in the second. 

*65.—* Woe unto you that are full now! for ye 
shall hunger,’ is omitted. 

6*°.—‘ and him that taketh away thy cloke or 
thy coat, forbid him not.’ 

*6%5,—For the clause ‘never despairing,’ we 
have ‘ Do not cut off the hope of any,’ or ‘Do not 
cease hope of men.’ 

6*°.—‘that your reward may be great in 
heaven’ (with Codex Alexandrinus and the Old 
Latin Codex Vercellensis). 

6°8.—‘ pressed down, shaken together,’ is omitted. 

*640.—_*There is no disciple who is perfect as 
his master in teaching.’ 

642,‘ And behold, in thine own eye a beam is 
lying? Thou hypocrite,’ etc. (with Codd. Bezz, 
Veronensis, and Vercellensis). 

648,—‘and when there were floods, and the 
rivers were full, they beat upon that house, and 
could not shake it.’ 

*724—“into the wilderness,’ is omitted. 

%*729__* And all the people and the publicans 
that heard, justified themselves to God, who were 
baptized with the baptism of John’ (see Lk 16% 
for a somewhat similar phrase). 

8°6>,—* And they told them how the man was 
saved,’—nine words against seventeen of the 
Kevised Version (with the Curetonian). 

8#,—‘Which had spent all her living upon 
physicians,’ is omitted (with the Codex Vaticanus, 
Codex Bez, and B and C of the Palestinian 
Syriac versions). It may be an echo of Mk 5%. 

8%,—‘and they that were with him,’ is 
omitted (with Codex Vaticanus, the Curetonian, 
and the Palestinian Syriac). 

8*,—‘Our Master, the multitude throng and 
press thee, azd sayest thou, Who touched me?’ 


(with Codd. Alexandrinus, Ephraemi, Beze, 


Brixianus, and other Greek and Latin MSS, the 


Curetonian, the Peshitta, and Codex A of the 


Palestinian Syriac in a later hand). 
20.¢Thou art the Christ,’ instead of ‘The 


Christ of God’ (with the Curetonian, the Old 


Latin Vercellensis). 

9%.—‘ daily,’ is omitted (with some Latin MSS). 

98.—‘and in that day when they were come 
down from the mountain,’ instead of ‘and it came 
to pass, on the next day’ etc. (almost with the 
Curetonian, and_ possibly with Codd. Beze, 
Veronensis, and these Latin MSS which say per 
diem). 

9°°.—‘crieth out,’ 1s omitted (Codd. Beze, 
Vercellensis, and the Curetonian). 

‘And a spirit cometh to him suddenly, and 
it throweth him down, and chastiseth him ; and he 
foameth, and it hardly departeth from him, when it 
hath bruised him’ (with the Curetonian). 

#95,—‘and they were afraid adowt this saying,’ 
instead of ‘ Zo ask about.’ 

*g#8,—‘for he that is small, and is a child to 
you, that one is great.’ 

9°t.—*‘ but first let me go and tell it to them of 
my house, and I will come,’ instead of ‘to bid 
farewell’ (with the Curetonian and some Old 


Latin MSS). 
rol.—‘And after these things he appointed of 


his disciples other seventy-evo’ (with Codd. 
Vaticanus and Bez, some Old Latin MSS, and 
almost with the Curetonian). 

10l6,‘ He that heareth you, heareth me ; and 
he who wrongeth you, wrongeth him that sent me ; 
and he that heareth me, heareth him that sent me.” 
This is somewhat like the readings of Codex Bezz 
and of the Curetonian, but it is not exactly like 
either of them. 

10!7,Probably ‘seventy-two’ instead of 
‘seventy,’ although the word ‘two’ is illegible 
(with Codd. Vaticanus, Bez, and some Old 
Latin MSS). 

1022,‘ All things are delivered to me from the 
Father; and who knoweth the Son, except the 
Father? and who knoweth the Father, except the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him ?’ 

1023,‘ Privately,’ is omitted (with Codex Bez, 
some Old Latin MSS, and the Curetonian). 

1024,‘ Set him on his ass’ (with the Curetonian 
and the Peshitta). 

1039,‘ And at the dawn of the day he took out 
two pence’ (with the Curetonian and the Peshitta). 


shall not be taken’ away from her.’ 


This is in accordance with the early start u 
made by natives of the East when they are 
journey. = 
to4l!,_Here we have simply, ‘ Martha, Martl 
Mary hath chosen for herself the good part, whic 
i ‘Thou art 
anxjous and troubled about many things: but one 
thing is needful,’ being omitted (with Codd. 
Vercellensis and Veronensis). Codex Bezz omits 
the second clause of this only. It is pleasing to 
imagine that our Lord did‘not really rebuke the 
anxiety of a careful housewife. He only meant — 
her to understand that there is something of far 
higher moment than our daily bread. The reading 
of the Sinaiticus and Vaticanus is, ‘there is need 
of little except of one thing’ (Sin. dAcywv dé éorey 


xpeta 7 évds). 

118,‘ And give us the continual bread of every 
day’ (with the Curetonian). 

114The Lord’s prayer ends with the word 
‘temptation,’ as in the Revised Version (with the 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus and the Old Latin 
Friuli Lectionary). 

r14,—‘that is a father,’ is omitted (with the 
Curetonian and Codex Veronenisis). 

1111,‘ loaf, and he give him a stone,’ is 
omitted (with Codex Vaticanus). 

1118.‘ give good things,’ instead of ‘give the 
Holy Spirit’ (almost with Codex Bez and some 
Old Latin MSS). 

115,=*And some of the Pharisees said’ (with 
Codex Veronensis and the Curetonian). 

1128,‘ Therefore also thy body, when there is 
in it no lamp that shines, is dark; thus while thy 
lamp is shining, it gives light to thee.’ This is. 
something like the Latin codex, Brixianus, which 
Tischendorf says has here a corrupt reading. 

1158-54__* 4nd as he said these things against 
them in the sight (Syriac, ‘in the eye’) of all the 
people, he began to be displeasing to the scribes 
and to the Pharisees; and they were disputing 
with him about many things, and were seeking to 
lay hold of an accusation against him’ (almost 
with Codex Bezze, some Old Latin MSS, and the 
Curetonian). 

121,—‘First of all,’ is omitted (with some Old 
Latin MSS. It is found in the Curetonian and 
Peshitta in the beginning of our Lord’s exhorta- 
tion, and might be translated, ‘In the first place, 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ It is so 
also in the Coptic version). 


=—Or ai divider, is omitted (with Cates 
-Bezze and the Curetonian). 

1215,‘ Take heed,’ is omitted (with the Cure- | 
tonian and Peshitta), 

_ 1218,_* And he said,’ is omitted (with the Cure- 
tonian). . 

1248.‘ But it is fitting for me that I should 
pull down my barns, and build, and enlarge them ; 
and I will gather in them my produce’ (almost 
with the Curetonian).. 

- 12°7,—‘ how they grow,’ is omitted (with Codd. 
Bezze and Vercellensis, and the Curetonian, which, 
however, adds ‘of the field’). It has, perhaps, 
been carried into Luke’s narrative from Mt 68, 

*1277_‘how they spin not, and weave not,’ 
instead of ‘they toil not, neither do they spin’ 
(with Codd. Beze and Vercellensis, and the Cure- 
tonian). Here we detect in other MSS the hand 
of a harmonizer, who has obviously tried to make 
the text of St. Luke agree with that of St. Matthew, 
and if we assume that this reading is the true one, 
he has, in so doing, obscured a very appropriate 
allusion to those processes by which our clothes 
come into existence. 

12”°,—‘and wherewithal ye shall be clothed,’ 
instead of ‘neither be ye of doubtful mind’ (with 
the Curetonian, but without its addition of ‘and 
be occupied in these’). 

*1239—‘he would have watched,’ is omitted 
(with Codex Sinaiticus; with the Curetonian. 
Perhaps it belongs only to Mt 24%). 

*1246.—Dr. Arnold Meyer has pointed out that 
the verb used here and in Mt 24°! in all the Syriac 
versions, alleg, has the primary meaning of ‘cut 
in pieces,’ and the secondary one of ‘appoint to 
some one his portion.’! If we suppose that our 
Lord used it in the primary sense, the difficulty 

1Cf. Jesu Muttersprache, p. 115. 
these meanings to the Afe/ form of the verb. 
belong also to the form fae/. 


baat 


Dr. Meyer attributes 
But they 
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as to how the man pieced so trying a process 
| becomes insoluble. 
secondary one, we must assume that the evangelist, 
| whilst investigating about all these things, and 


writing them down carefully in Greek for the — es 


benefit of Theophilus, misunderstood a Syriac 
idiom by taking it too literally. The transla- 
} tion would then be: ‘and shall allot his portion, 


etc. 

1253,‘ They shall be divided,’ is omitted, being 
supgreons as regards the sense. 

*,258._‘as thou art yet in the way, “give him 
trouble,” or “ gzve oa his work,” and be delivered 
from him.’ 

1341.—‘a certain woman who had a spirit 
eighteen years.’ ‘Of infirmity,’ is omitted (with 
the Curetonian). 

13°°,—‘ Behold your house is forsaken,’ instead 
of ‘is left unto you desolate’ (almost with the 
Sinaiticus, the Vaticanus, the Alexandrinus, and 
many other ancient Greek MSS; also with the 
Old Latin Friuli Lectionary). 

14!,—It is supposed that perhaps behind the 
Greek of this passage there lies a Semitic idiom, 
by which in the first limb of a sentence the negative 
is made stronger than the speaker really intended 
it to be, in order to make more positive the state- 
ment inthe second limb. Thus the true transla- 
tion would be, ‘When thou makest a supper, call 
not only thy friends,’ etc. Our Lord, who attended 
so many social gatherings, did not surely intend to 
forbid hospitality to our equals as well as to our 
poorer neighbours. For examples of this idiom 
see Jer 722, Jn 1244, and Dr. Hommel’s papers in 
Tue Expository Times for July and August 1900. 
This idiom is, of course, not peculiar to the Sinai 
palimpsest. 

*1413,_Here the list of guests is longer than 
usual : ‘call the poor, and the blind, and the lame, 
and the afflicted, and the outcast, and many 
others.’ 

*7421_This list of guests is also longer, for it 


includes ‘the outcast.’ 
(Zo be continued.) 
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and shall place him [or it] with the unfaithful,’ 
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Would you kindly mention the best books pro and con 
on ‘ Prayers for the Dead ?’—G. H. 


Pro—Mortimer’s Catholic Faith and Practice. 
Part ii. (Longmans, 1898). 


Con—Wright’s Intermediate State (Nisbet, 
1900). EDITOR. 
a 
You would do us missionaries in the foreign field, as 


well as many ministers of the gospel, a great 
service, if you could either yourself, or if one of 
your esteemed contributors, could advise us on the 
matter of commentaries on the various books of 
the Bible. We cannot afford to buy more than at 
most one good commentary on each book, and we 
are quite at a loss which to select. What we need 
is a commentary which will expound the text 
verse by verse, and offer such suggestions as will 
help us in preaching on any given verse. 

There are, we know, excellent volumes among 
the various series, such as the Pulpit, Speaker, 
Lange, etc., as well as commentaries on single 
books, such as Godet and others, but how is an 
isolated missionary or minister to know which to 
buy ? 

Possibly there may be a book on the subject more 
recent than Spurgeon’s, if so, I shall be very grate- 
ful if you would mention it. If not, would it be too 
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does not contain lists, as the other books do, and 
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great a task to give 
appreciated magazine, 
aries on the more important b 

I shall look out for your 


Expository Times, under the heading, 1 
and Replies” —Advice about Commentaries. — 
A. C. M. x 


In 1893 Professor Marvin Vincent of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, published 
(London: Nisbet—note the date 1893, there is 
none on the title-page) a Student's New Testament 
Handbook, but it is incomplete, indiscriminating, 
and sometimes inaccurate. In 1896 the late 
Principal Cave of Hackney College, published 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) a second and much 
enlarged edition of his Introduction to Theology, 
which is really a literature of modern theology in 
all its departments, very full and very accurate, but 
without discrimination. The most useful book is 
also the most recent,—Professor Peake’s Guide to 
Biblical Study (Hodder & Stoughton, 1897). It 


it is scarcely full enough to meet the needs of 
everybody, but it is severely judicial in its praise 
and blame, and is altogether a most instructive 
book. EDITOR. | 
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By THE Rev. THomas DeHany BERNARD, M.A., CANON OF WELLS. 


IIT. 


The Teaching in the House. 


Tue first and most important stage of this minis- | 
try was in the City itself, and there occur the only 
two incidents by which its character is illustrated, 
the Testimony in the Temple, and the Teaching 
in the House. They exhibit very different aspects 
of the Lord’s action, and in their external scenes 
present a striking contrast, which, but for the ex- 
treme brevity and simplicity of the narrative, might 
be described as picturesque. The one is in the 
open day, in the place of concourse, a rebuke for 
public sin, a voice of authority and prophecy. 
The other is in the stillness of night, in the 


seclusion of the chamber, in intercourse with 
an individual but representative mind, teaching 
what ought to have been known, telling what 
had not been known, a voice of instruction and 
revelation. 

The visit of Nicodemus has historical interest 
from the nature of the circumstances and the 
character of the man, and also from the evidence 
which it gives of what was passing in men’s minds, 
under ‘the impression made by the words and 
works of Jesus. Far greater is the spiritual and 
doctrinal interest attaching to this interview. Un- 


Pehisaly much more was said ae is. written 


here; but we have the salient points which fastened — 
on the mind of the hearer,—that silent unnamed. | 
hearer, whose close companionship, ‘sympathetic 


apprehension, and retentive memory made him 
the chosen witness of his Master’s deeper sayings. 
Brief and abrupt as are the words reported, there 


is no question of the treasures of truth which they | 


contain, of the leading lights which they have 
supplied to Christian thought, or of the convic- 
tions and experiences, the preachings and teach- 
ings, the discussions. and controversies, of which 
they have been the source in all the Church and 
in all ages. Hence, as we approach the considera- 
tion of the words, a cloud of doctrinal associations 
and conventional applications rise before us. But 
it is a cloud which must be dispelled, or rather 
we must get behind it, in order simply to hear the 
words as they were spoken; and to hear them 


thus is the only safe basis of interpretation. Their ' 


place in the history, their relation to the circum- 
stances of the occasion and to the mind addressed 
must, in all reason, be taken to give their primary 
intention; and ay in that sy are they here 
considered. 

. From the same point of view, I am constrained 
to limit the subject of consideration to vwv.l); 
concurring with some later commentators, who 
read the entire passage as only in its first part 
the words of Jesus, and in its second part as the 
reflections of the evangelist. The sudden change 
of language (it may be said with reverence) would 
not have been suited to this stage of the manifes- 
tation, or to the person addressed. ‘Son of Man,’ 
was the Lord’s adopted designation, and had 
already been twice used in the conversation with 
Nicodemus. ‘To change it (as it is changed in the 
later verses) for ‘Son of God,’ and to speak of 
‘believing in the name of the only begotten Son 
of God,’ would seem an anachronism and an un- 
likely shock and offence to an inquiring Pharisee. 
Furthermore, the second part of the passage (1°?) 
has, on the face of it, the character of a retrospect- 
ive review of a past history, seen under the light 
of a perfected revelation. I therefore read the 
chapter, as we are assisted to read it, by the dis- 
tinction of paragraphs in the Revised Version. 

‘There was a man of the Pharisees, named 

Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, the same came 
to Jesus by night.’ What kind of visitor is this? 
A man of the Pharisees, the typical religionists 


and believers. They etd ihe faith ane een the 
Law, and surround both faith and Law with a fence 
of traditional observance and opinion. ‘After the 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee,’ 


said one who knew the system by thorough and 
honest experience. 


We know the faults inherent 
in it, and to what an extent they prevailed in 
self-satisfied bigotry and a jealous love of power 
and repute. Yet were there among them men of 
just and sincere minds, and one such is here before 
us. He is candid, and therefore comes to inquire. 
He is cautious, and therefore comes by night. 
To a man of traditional prejudices candour is hard 
of attainment; to a Pharisee it must have been 
hard indeed ; and Nicodemus must have had con- 
flicts with himself before he could resolve to do 
what he did. Caution seemed imposed by cir- 
cumstances. Asa ruler of the Jews and a teacher 
of eminence, his movements at this crisis would 
be matters of both party and public interest, and 
he therefore came to the house in the dark to 


converse, if he might, without observation or dis- 


traction. ' 
What then are the questions which press upon 
his mind? They are the questions of the day, 
which are moving the multitude, but which appeal 
in a special sense to men of his order, who ought 
to judge of them, if any can. The first question 
is that of the Kingdom of God. Is it coming? 
and what will it be? The proclamation that ‘the 
Kingdom of God is at hand’ gave the reason for 
John’s baptism and the power to his ministry. It 
had resounded through the land, and now, in 
the action of Jesus was thrilling the heart of 
Jerusalem. ‘Then, what is to be thought of the 
baptism associated with it? It is a novel intro- 
duction, and affronting to Israel, as implying that 
the children of Abraham are not, as such, the 
heirs of the kingdom. By what authority is it 
administered? A deputation of priests and 
Levites, sent by the Pharisees, had asked this 
question of John; and had left him saying, ‘Why 
baptizest thou then, if thou be not the Christ, nor 
Elias, nor the Prophet?’ He had answered by 
pointing to a greater Person who would baptize 
with the Spirit. That Person has appeared, 
awakening new ideas round him, teaching as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes, 
doing works beyond human power, which could 
not be denied. It is become an urgent question, 


What is to be thought of Am? 


- With these three questions in his mind, concern- 
ing the Kingdom, the Baptism, and Jesus Himself, 
Nicodemus has sought a private interview, while 
the world is going to rest. He opens it with 
respectful words, stating the conviction at which 
he and others have arrived, and the reason for. it. 
‘Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do these signs that 
thou doest, except God be with him.’ The Lord 
answers him throughout as a true man and sincere 
inquirer, and goes straight to the first point on 
which he needs to be enlightened, ‘Except one 
be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ 
‘It is assumed that the immediate question is the 
kingdom of God, the great subject of prophecy 
and of Jewish expectation. The brief words imply 
its true character, and treat it as a matter of present 
and personal concern, Not in another world, but 
here and now, the kingdom is coming, and in a 
sense is come; but the external changes and 
visible glories of which Nicodemus thinks have 
disappeared, while the one important point for 
him, as for every man, his own relation to it, is at 
once suggested. Without a great change in a 
man, it is not only beyond his attainment, but 
beyond his perception. He is not able to see‘ it 
(ob dvvarat idetv), and the words have their literal 
meaning. Being a spiritual order of things, it 
needs spiritual capacity to apprehend it, which 
man has not by nature. What he wants is not 
information or improvement, but another birth. 
He must be born (dvwGev) from above, as the 
word more usually means, but in this place it 
must be rendered ‘anew,’ as the answer of Nico- 
demus shows. ‘How can a man be born, when 
he is old? Can he enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb, and be born?’ He speaks in 
perplexity ; for he knows but of one kind of birth ; 
and the latter question is only the common form 
of expressing an impossible idea. He speaks also 
' with feeling, as a man advanced in life, ‘ How can 
aman be born, when he is old?’ What kind of 
birth is meant, and by what power effected? The 
reply is direct, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except one be born of water and spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ Jesus speaks 
as exponent of the kingdom, shall we not rather 
say, as Lord of it? with solemn repetition of 
‘Amen, amen, I say to thee.’ The new birth, 
then, expresses the communication of a new life, 
and the entrance into new relations—such as by 
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_nature we cannot have. : . 
a& Baros Kal mvedparos, out of water and s 


It comes to a. 


The two words are in the same construction, 


begins to appear, 
the steps of thought are distinct, We are now 


led from the general idea of seeing the kingdom 
to the definite act of entering into it. None 


but the person born anew is able to enter ita 


and that birth is to be derived from water and, ve" 


spirit, both, as stated here, being real and con- 


current factors in the result. ‘That baptism, a 


positive ordinance and external act, should be one 
of these factors would seem reasonable to the. 


Pharisee, and it gave an answer to one of the ques- 


tions which he had in his mind. In late times 
men, possessed with the greater truth,—that con- 
cerning the Spirit,—have thought that the con- 
junction could not have been meant, and have 
sought by various shifts of interpretation to set it 
aside. I say in late times, for, as Hooker writes’ 
of these controversalists in his day, ‘To hide the 
general consent of antiquity, agreeing to the literal 
interpretation, they cunningly affirm that “ certain” 
have taken those words as meant of material 
water, whereas they know that of all the ancients 
there is not one to be. named that ever did 
otherwise, either expound or allege this place 
than as implying external baptism’ (Bk. v. chap. 
59). Neither ancients nor moderns can do other- 
wise, if they will but take the natural mean- 
ing of the words, and have respect to the circum- 
stances under which they were spoken. It is a 
divine sentence, announcing a principle of the 
kingdom, uttered in its initial stage, but con- 
templating its permanent order. It asserts an 
ordained conjunction of the water and the Spirit: 
for the new birth and the entrance into the king- 
dom, but it does no more. What is the nature of 
the connexion, whether simultaneous or other- 
wise? What is the relation of the ordinance to 
the life? What is its. proper office and separate 
efficacy in the entrance into the kingdom? These 
and the like questions remain for after considera- 
tion under the general light of the word and of 
the facts of human history. We know how they 
have been dealt with, in guiding words of the 
apostolic writings, in fervid utterances of the 


‘Fathers, in the elaborate systematizing of the School- 


and I cannot see the right of translators to’ insert = 
before ‘spirit’ the article which is not there, It 
ig in- the next sentence that the explanation 
Throughout the discourse — 


a 


sn, and then in Roman, Anglican, Lutheran, | 
Calvinistic confessions. These large discussions 
are outside the present purpose, which is con- 
cerned only with the brief word of Jesus, which 
underlies them all, and with. its primary intention 
at the time, It is certain only that baptism, as 
_ then in question and as known to Nicodemus, 
had a double character. In regard to the past, it- 
was an act of repentance and an ordinance for the 
remission of sins; in regard to the future, it was a 
passage into a new dispensation, being administered 
as preliminary to the coming kingdom. ‘These 
fundamental characters remained afterwards in the 
institution of Christian baptism. Its first word 
was, ‘Repent, and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins’ (Ac 2%8), or (as spoken by the Lord’s mes- 
-senger to Saul) ‘ Arise, and be baptized, and wash 
‘away thy sins, calling on His name’ (221°); while 
‘it was at the same time a passage into a new 
spiritual position, being an admission into the 
kingdom as by a legal act and deed under the seal 
of the King. 
_ Regarded in the light of our Lord’s words as a 
factor in the new birth, baptism is, on the face of 
it, a means symbolic and instrumental, shaving 
effect from positive ordinance of God, and through 
voluntary use by man. Very different is the other 
‘factor, the Spirit. That is essential from the 
nature of the case, and independent of human 
action. If the water is the sacrament of the new 
birth, the Spirit is the power of it. Therefore the 
discourse, while asserting the obligation of the 
first condition, dwells on the necessity of the 
second. The Lord speaks as having the truth of 
things before Him. He sees two kinds of life, 
and two worlds or regions of life to which they 
respectively belong, distinguished as flesh and 
spirit. The one life is derived by natural genera- 
tion; not so the other. The life of the flesh we 
know; not indeed in its essence, for life is a 
_mystery; but in its beginning and its end, in its 
_activities and manifestations, physical, intellectual, | 
moral, in its relations with surrounding conditions 
_and its part in the visible scene, in its powers and 
weaknesses, its limitations and frailty, its in- 
security, brevity, mortality. In the last respects 
it is like all lower life in nature, animal and vege- 
table, ‘All flesh is grass, and all the glory of 
man, as the flower of grass.’ But the visible 
scene is not the whole of things, and the life in 
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the flesh is not the whole of man. In virtue of the 


immortality of the soul he has potential relations 


with another order of things, not seen and eternal, 
the world of spirit; where in the manifested pre- 
sence of the living God are powers and intelli- 
gences that do His will, and the reign of truth and 
righteousness, and the seat of eternal judgment 
and the glory of perfect love. This is the King- 
dom of God; and when it is said that ‘the King- 
dom of God is at hand,’ ‘is come nigh unto you,’ 
or ‘is among you,’ it is a proclamation that some 
action of God is taking place, which brings that 
world nearer to men than it had been, which 


discloses afresh its character and principles and. 


powers, and calls them to enter in. But the life 
which enters the region of spirit must itself be 
spirit; and in order to life there must be birth, 
and that too from its proper source. As ‘that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ so ‘that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.’ The same word, ‘spirit,’ 
here and elsewhere expresses both that which 
generates and that which is generated, showing their 
common nature. The generating power can be 
no other than the Holy Spirit, the Lord, and Giver 
of life (7d kUptov Kal 76 Cworowdv), and on the other 
hand, ‘that whichis born’ is evidently the spirit in 
man, quickened by that power into actual and 
conscious life. The relations between these two 
are thenceforth so close that it is not always easy 
to discern in the language of Scripture which 
is directly intended. Sometimes, as when it speaks, 
of ‘the Spirit himself witnessing with our spirit’ 
(Ro 8'8), the distinction is expressed. But 
often it may be a question, whether the primary 
thought is that of the Holy Spirit working in man, 
or the human spirit wrought upon by God. The 
Lord uses the word ‘birth’ for the origination of 
spiritual life, not as a figure of speech, but as the 
appropriate statement of the fact. There is 
thorough analogy between the one case and the 
other. Birthin the flesh is not a separate accident. 
It has its natural origin from another life, and its 
antecedent process and conditions. It is the 
same in the other case. In human nature reason, 
conscience, the moral sense create a capacity for 
conception, but not for spiritual origination. The 
life must come from without, and it does come 
from the impact of truth upon the soul, from the 
Word in some form or other brought home by the 
quickening Spirit. Thus St. Peter addresses Chris- 
tians as ‘having been begotten again, not of 
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corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth’ (t P 1%). 
This incipient life may have to pass through a 
hidden and doubtful process ‘before it issues into 
light; and when it does, the birth (as the same 
passage tells us) has to be followed by nourish- ' 
ment and growth, being the beginning and not 
the completion of its course. The spiritual life 
must grow and prevail in constant contact with the 
life of nature and with the course of this world, 
through those experiences of the double life in 
the flesh and in the spirit which every Christian 
knows. This fundamental distinction, pregnant 
with practical consequences, is here for the first” 
time set forth in the words which explain to 
Nicodemus the necessity of the new birth. The 
‘explanation is sufficient, and should put an end 
‘to wonder and doubt. ‘Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, ye must be born anew.’ 
~ Jesus speaks of a universal necessity, but He 
says, not We, but Ye; as Himself standing apart in 
solitary exemption. But had He not Himself 
received a baptism both of water and the Spirit? 
True, but the baptism of water was not sought for 
remission of sins, but was an act of obedience in 
the fulfilment of all righteousness ; and the baptism 
of the Spirit conveyed no newness of life, but was 
an anointing of the Son for His mission to mankind. 
For us the Spirit is the giver of life, being the. 
Spirit of God who alone can give it, acting towards 
_us by a will above our own, and in ways that we 
‘can not trace. The words which say so may be 
read simply as a statement, the term spirit (veda) 
being taken here in its proper meaning, as in the 
rest of this passage and elsewhere. Thus, for in- 
stance, Wycliffe renders, ‘The Spirit brethith where 
he wole, and thou herist his vois, but thou wost not 
fro whennus he cometh, ne whidir he goith.’ But 
if, after the general sense of versions and com- 
mentaries, we see here a similitude, and change 
_ ‘spirit’ into ‘wind,’ we gain from the illustration 
a help to our thoughts, which Nicodemus also 
“needed. The wind is, of all the powers of nature, 
the most typical of freedom and force. Invisible, 
rising from we know not where, and on its way we 
know not whither, its effects are felt and its 
sound is heard. It seems, as Godet says, ‘Like an 
irruption of the infinite into the finite’; the world 
of nature suggesting, as is frequent, the realities of 
_a higher order than its own. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, 
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but canst not tell whence it cometh, or whith 


goeth.’ We hear more than the sound, the voice 
(rv dwvyv). The voice of the Spirit is the Word; 


and we hear it truly and in its proper power when 


it becomes a living voice from the hearts, the lives, 


the characters of.men. To’ this result therefore 


the discourse passes at once, disregarding irregu- 


larity in the form of comparison. ‘So is every 


one that is born of the Spirit.’ By the perfect . 


participle (yeyervnpévos) attention is fixed, not on 
the event of birth, but on the state ensuing. It 1s 


“state of life in the spirit, in which the man proves 


his new birth by immediate converse with God, 
and by an affinity with things eternal, in judgments 
and affections, aims and motives, which are not of 
this world. It is a state in which the same Holy 
Spirit who is the author of the new life still acts to 
preserve, revive, or perfect it, in temper, character, 
and conduct, which are touched with the breath 
of heaven. ‘The spiritual element pervades with 
its virtue and fragrance the whole moral being, 
and the character silently bespeaks its origin 
and its destination. As to the worldly character, 
we know the influences in this world which 
form it, and the objects in this world which 
are its goal. Not so the character born from 
above. 4 


Its source and its destination are alike beyond our sight. 
We do not see that Great Spirit from which the sons of God 
derive their birth; we do not see that heavenly society of 
the spirits of just men made perfect towards which they are 
journeying. Whence they come and whither they go we 
see not, and that because they are born of the Spirit 
(Mozley’s Unzversity Sermons, p. 242). 


Nicodemus still finds what he hears beyond his 
apprehension. ‘ How (he says) can these things 
be?’ or rather, ‘How can they come to be?’ 
(Svvaras yevéoOor). He may need information, but 
It was because 
the Pharisaic habit of thought, conversant only 
with the Law, gave no room for this spiritual 
doctrine. Justly he is answered by another ques- 
tion, ‘Art thou the teacher of Israel and under- 
standest not these things?’ It belonged to 
teachers of Israel to discern the deeper truths in 
their Scriptures, and to draw them forth for 
instruction and guidance. Had Nicodemus been 
such a teacher, he would have known enough of 
the action of God with men to make him recognize 
in the words of Jesus the true interpretation of the 
older teaching. The dispensation of the Spirit 
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St. Paul knew and what we know. But in the 
voices of the prophets, read in the synagogue 
every Sabbath Day; in the Psalms, which had so 


large a place in Jewish religion, the doctrine of | 


the Spirit was expressed and illustrated. The 
sound of the wind, which blows where it lists, is 
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not yet. The work of the Son must be 

‘accomplished and redemption wrought before (in 
_ the fuller sense) the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
Nicodemus could not know on this subject what 
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there heard, sometimes with intermittent force, 


sometimes in sudden gusts of faith and fervour ; 
| manifestations which cannot be mistaken of a life 
which is born from above in the spirit of man 


quickened by the Spirit of God. On the threshold 
of the Coming Kingdom and of the revelation of 
“heavenly things,’ there was need to impress afresh 
these truths which ought in measure to have been 
known by a true teacher of Israel. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Mt (Be Biterary Table. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE TRUE CHRIST AND THE FALSE CHRIST. 
By J. GARNIER. (George Allen. Crown 8vo, Two 

Vols. pp. 329, 340. 5s. each.) 

There are two volumes. One describes the true 
Christ, the other the false. Or rather, one describes. 
the true doctrine about Christ, the other the false 
doctrine. For it is not Christ, but our thoughts 
of Him and of His work that are the subject of 
Mr. Garnier’s volumes. 

Now, the true Christ is not found in Paganism, 
in Romanism, in Ritualism. He is found in Evan- 
gelicalism. But Evangelicalism is of two kinds. 
The one kind teaches a doctrine of expiation, 
and that is a false Christ. The other teaches a 
doctrine of spiritual fellowship through faith: that 
is the true Christ. The evangelicalism that teaches 
substitution is as false as ritualism, for it keeps Christ 
outside of us and makes Him do everything for us. 
The true Christ is found in the evangelicalism which 
unites us with Christ by faith, so that we suffer and 
die with Him, and then rise and reign with Him. 

So Mr. Garnier’s interesting and capable volumes 
make all turn on the nature of faith. And he is 
right. All does turn on the nature of faith. And 
a Christ that is not revealed zz us, so as to pro- 
duce good works, is not the true Christ. 

The volumes are most attractively printed and 
bound. ‘That is worth mentioning, for we are pre- 
disposed in their favour thereby, and so the reading 
is a pleasure from beginning to end. 


Concerning Jesus is a good title for a book of 
studies in the life and character of our Lord,, Its 
author is the Rev.. Henry Hewett, AL Sein At 


contains nine chapters or sermons, one on the 
Homelessness of Jesus, one on His Happiness, 
one on His Manliness, one on His Womanliness, 
and so forth. Each chapter has something in it 
that is its own. The publisher is Mr. Allenson (6d.). 


WHAT IS TRUTH? By THE Rev. ROBERT WATERS, 
A.K.C.L. (Banks. 8vo, pp. 498. 10s. 6d.) 

Immense volumes under general titles like ‘ What 
is Truth?’ are usually disappointing. We are not 
able to take in knowledge in large quantities at 
a time. We resent being set right (or being 
considered wrong) on every conceivable subject 
in one day. Such books, besides, are invariably 
ugly to look at. And so we are set against such 
a book as this before we open it. 

Perhaps that is why we have not enjoyed it. 
The prejudice has never, perhaps, been removed. 
For it is a reasonable serious account of the 
religion of the Christ, according to the Old and 
New Testaments, and of the corruptions that after 
New Testament times have been introduced into 
it. Serious and most earnest the author is, and 
the things he lays his finger on are real evils, 
unmistakable corruptions, and he does well to 
expose them. - If his book had had a more 
limited title, and if it had been written in a more 
lively manner, we might all have heard Mr. Waters 
gladly and done many things because of him. 


After the death of the Rev. R. W. Barbour of 
Bonskeid, some of his poetry and prose was col- 
lected in a handsome volume which was presented 
to his private friends. That volume has been 
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~ held by them in priceless estimation. And now, 


‘much remains doubtful and obscure. 


unselfishly, they have counselled a smaller selection 
to be published for all. Here it is—a beautiful 


blue leather 16mo at 2s. 6d. net, from the firm | 


of Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. Its quality may 
be judged by extracts. Try the page in this issue 
of Tue Exposrrory Times called ‘Point and 
Illustration.’ 


YOUNG PEOPLE. Epirep BY THE Rev. ERNEST 
F. H. Capry. (Burroughs. New Series, Vol. u. 


4to, pp. 192.) 

Young People is a living and even very lively 
magazine. It has a serial and some short stories. 
It describes good men in ‘our own Church,’ and 
gives their photographs in youth, middle life, and 
old age. It gives an occasional portrait of, and 
contribution from, some distinguished man of 
letters. It even inserts good jokes and funny 
pictures. And it never has a dull page or a 
disappointing paragraph. For the editor is deter- 
mined to make Young People a success. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN GREEK. By Henry BARcLAY Swere, D.D. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 603. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Swete’s /ztroduction will take its place 
beside his well-known manual edition of the 
Septuagint. Both will supersede all other works 
of the kind. Both will be constantly consulted 
by Old Testament students. 

There is no occasion to review the book 
elaborately. It is the work of our best known 
Septuagint scholar. He has been aided by Pro- 
fessor Nestle, the best known Septuagint scholar 
on the Continent. We have no ability, and feel 
no call to go behind these men and find fault. 
But one characteristic may be noted—its reserve. 
The utmost patience has gathered what can be 
gathered at present about the Septuagint. But 
That fact 
is as frankly stated as any other. It may also be 
noted that the book is really an Zntvoduction. Dr. 
Swete has been able to bend down to the very 
beginner. He has gone a good way into the 
subject, and brought together in admirable order 
an immense amount of historical and critical in- 
formation, but he has begun at the beginning. 
He thus keeps his book human, makes it fit for 
reading, and offers the subject as an attractive one. 


It will be no surprise if from th ( 
publication of this Zxtroduction the study of th 


Septuagint takes a new start and occupies a new — 
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place even in our Colleges. 


A piece of scholarship in keeping with the rest 
of the work is Mr; Thackeray’s account of the — 


Letter of Aristeas, which is printed as an Appendix. 
The book is dedicated: ‘Eberhardo WNestle, Ph. 
et Th. D., viro, si quis alius, de his studs optime 
merito, huius operis adiutort humanissimo. — 


THE BARD OF BETHLEHEM. By THE Rev. H. A, 
PaTersoN, M.A. (Andrew LEiliot. Crown 8vo, 


pp. 530. 4s. 6d. net.) | 
To spend one’s life in work upon the Psalms 
must surely be a good as well as a pleasant thing. 
It is, perhaps, the chief thing that the Psalms do 
for us—their study makes for our righteousness. 
What we do for the Psalms is of less account. 
Mr. Paterson has had a very definite object in 
mind in all his study of the Psalms. He has 
sought to translate them. In this volume he has 
added a prose translation to the verse translation 
he had published previously. And no doubt we 
must have some such definite purpose in all fruitful 
study of the Psalms. To go to them deliberately 
for devotion is often as useless as to try to add a 
cubit to our stature by thinking. Mr. Paterson 
has not really translated the Psalms. His prose 
translation is too inartistic and too unscientific— 
for here both words must go together—to be quite 
successful. And as for his translation in verse— 
well, nobody can translate the Psalms in verse. 
Milton could not, and no one else need try. . Still, 
it is pleasant reading, and we too shall receive 
some of the blessing which this study has been to 
the author. 


LINES OF DEFENCE OF THE BIBLICAL RE- 
VELATION. By D..S. MarcortiouTH, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 327. 6s.) 

Professor Margoliouth has in this handsome 
volume reprinted the papers which he contributed 
to the Lxpositor throughout the year 1900, and 
added one on the ‘Principles of Criticism.’ It is 

a book which perhaps no man living is able to 

criticise, it stands so absolutely apart in origin and 

argument. ‘The direct purpose of the book is to 
assail the literary analysis of the Old Testament. 

Hitherto that has been done either by literary an- 

alysis leading to different results, or by the evidence 
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he monuments. » 
that to appreciate even the method of reasoning 


Professor Margoliouth has done. 
one feels, these arguments may be conclusive ; 


arguing about it is more likely to be right,’ 


own understanding. 
Margoliouth’s arguments may demonstrate the 


unity of Isaiah to. an Arab, but they do not appeal | 
But even the ordinary insulated English- 


to us. 
man can appreciate the miracle of out-of-his-way 
learning and the abundant felicities of thought 
which the book contains. 


THE PREACHER’S DICTIONARY.” By’ E.” F. 
CAVALIER, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo, pp. 
641. 12s.) ; 

_ It was only last month that we had the pleasure 

of reviewing a work remarkably like this in scope 

and purpose. What is the purpose? It is to 
guide the preacher to the Scripture passages that 
handle certain moral and religious subjects. . The 
subjects are given in alphabetical order and sub- 
divided, and the texts are printed in full, In the 
present volume, however, there is more than that. 

The leading Greek words are gathered, and a great 

many quotations are given from general literature. 

The value of such a book as this depends entirely 

on the use that is made of it, Fortunately this 

book is neither so elementary nor so exhaustive 
that it can be simply transferred to the manuscript 
ortothe mind. Itis suggestive and illuminative, It 
suggests a subject, quotes the chief texts on it, 
and lights it up by apt and memorable sayings. 

If men would do this for themselves, it would 

always be best. But some have not the time, 

some have not the patience. For them this 
volume is bound to be serviceable. 


THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES AND THE MODERN 
JEW. By Davip Baron, (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 354. 6s.) 

Mr. Baron is one of the directors of a Jewish 
mission, called the ‘Hebrew Christian Testimony 


Pidkeou ‘Magolioiith does 


a to Israel.’ | 
it by an appeal to Arabicliterature. And one feels” 


He is also an expositor.. This book 
is a combination. Part is Jewish missionary work, 


| part is expository work. On the whole, the 
adopted, it is necessary to think oneself into Arab | 
ways of thought and expression, as evidently | 
To an Arab, | 


missionary work is best. Mr. Baron is not always 
sure of his footing in the interpretation of 
Scripture, perhaps because his scholarship is 


| somewhat old-fashioned. But his account of the 
they do not impress an Englishman, To which, we— 
do not doubt, Professor Margoliouth would answer, | 
* Quite so, this Hebrew literature is more akin to 
Arabic than to English, and therefore this way of | 
And | 
we can only reply that we cannot get outside our. 
In other words, Professor | 


Jews of the present day in their relation to 
Christianity is very valuable. It is also very hope- 
ful; and yet Mr. Baron knows the teats and 
aon not belittle them. 


brepccieie of Sermons are rarely readable, and 
even Mr. J. F. B. Tinling, B.A., with all his ex- 
perience, has failed to retain the spark of life in 
his Analysis of all the published sermons of 
Bersier, which he calls Berséer’s Pulpit (Hodder 
& Stoughton, crown 8vo, pp. 150, 1s, 6d.). But 
his purpose is perhaps served in simply pre- 
senting his author’s thought. Let the preachers 
who refer to the book add the fire and the life 
themselves, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By B. W. Bacon, D.D. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, 


pp- 300. 3s. 6d.) 

Professor Bacon is among the more advanced of 
American theologians. It is no surprise to find 
this Zntroduction denying positions that the best 
English critics hold, The shock administered by 
Dr, M‘Giffert’s Apostolic Age will not be repeated, 
though that book and this are in close critical 
agreement, The Gospel of John is the work of 
three men—the Apostle, the Presbyter of Ephesus, 
and an editor who added the ‘ Appendix’; and 
the result is disturbing to ordinary ideas of the 
character of John. For the disciple who leaned 
upon Jesus’ breast, the spiritually-minded author 
of the Gospel and First Epistle, is all the creation 
of the nameless Ercepyters fond fancy; the real 
John, son of Zebedee, is ‘a fiery, zealous partisan, 
whose salient faults are self-assertive ambition and 
narrow intolerance.’ Well, Dr. Bacon is entitled 
to his own hard-won conclusions. He is a scholar 
of first quality, and works independently. If 
slightly out of touch critically with some other 
volumes in Professor Shailer Mathews’ series, for 
accuracy and reverence it is a volume of which 
any editor might be proud, 


Messrs. Marlborough have published a second 
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“edition of the Rev. C. E. Stuart's evangelical 
Outline of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans (2s. 6d.). 


THE DHAMMA OF GOTAMA THE BUDDHA 


AND THE GOSPEL OF JESUS THE CHRIST. — 


By C. F. AIken, S.T.D. (Boston: Marlier. Crown 
8vo, pp. 365. - $1.50.) 


- Tt has often been asserted that the gospel of | 


Christ owes something to the teaching of Buddha. 


It has sometimes been asserted that it owes all ! 


that is most searching and: essential. If it were 


so, it would not make the gospel of Christ less, | 


though it would make the teaching of Buddha 


more. Dr. Aiken investigates the matter. He is” 


highly competent so to do. He is not an 
apologist. And he concludes that the theory of 
dependence, or even of the slightest acquaintance, 
wholly breaks down. The book is one. of the 
most valuable additions to the Buddhist literature 
that has seen the light for manyaday. Itis a 
discipline in scientific method, and it casts fresh 
light not only on many Buddhist doctrines, but 
even on some doctrines of Christianity. 


Furnishing for Workers is the title of a small 
volume, which contains a selection of texts 
arranged under prominent doctrinal heads, and 
all in order, to be ready to the hand of the busy 
teacher. The compiler is Dr. L. W. Munhall, the 
publishers, Messrs. Marshall Brothers (1s.). In 
size it fits the pocket, and ought to be found 
useful. 

Messrs. Marshall Brothers have added to their 
‘Quiet Hours’ series of small quarto volumes 
The All- Sufficient Saviour, by the late Rev. G. H. 
C. Macgregor, M.A. It is the last work he did; 
it is the ripest fruit of his singular close walk 
with God. 

A number of familiar evangelical texts have 
suggested to Freda Hanbury Allen some practical 
_ thoughts which fshe has expressed in verse, and 
which have been issued by the same publishers 
under the title of Zhatl May Know Him. 


THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. (Melrose. 
8vo, pp. 189. 2s. 6d.) 

In his series entitled ‘ Books for the Heart,’ Mr. 
Smellie has included an edition of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. It contains the German text, an 
English translation, and an introduction on 
Reformation Catechisms in general and the 
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Heidelberg in particular. ~ We rejoice in the 


had to be finished at a sitting ; and it is the 
handiest edition we know of the most human 
Catechism on earth. Most Catechisms are for the 
head, but this is really a ‘ book for the heart.2* 


Messrs. Nisbet are the publishers of Ze Church 
Directory and Almanack—one of the marvels of 
successful compilation and cheap publishing (8vo, 
pp. 650, 2s. net). ‘There are directories published 
at ten times this price and they are not so good as 
this. It contains everything that a Churchman 
can desire to know. 


Ships and Havens. It is hard to say whether 
Dr. van Dyke who wrote, or Messrs. Nelson who 
published it, have most credit by this book. It is 
a homily in short chapters on the text, ‘So he 
bringeth them to their desired haven.’- It is 


| printed effectively in black and red. 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. By THE Rev. J. A. 
PaTERSON, D.D. (Mutt. gto, pp. 67. 5s. 6d.) 

Thirteen volumes have now been published of 
the Polychrome Bible in Hebrew. Three more 
are in the press. We congratulate Professor 
Haupt most heartily on the steady progress of his 
great undertaking. 

To the casual eye this will prove one of the 
most attractive volumes of the series. For eight 
colours are required to set forth the various 
sources of the Book of Numbers, and some of the 
pages are gorgeous enough to make the popular 
title of the ‘Rainbow Bible’ scarcely an exaggeration. 

But the searching eye of the student will be 


attracted also, though more to the notes than to ~ 


the gaudy text. Professor Paterson has given 
himself gladly to the work, and evidently has 
found himself much at home amid the textual and 
grammatical niceties of the book. Professor 
Haupt has added-many notes in square brackets, 
chiefly literary. and archeological, and chiefly 
supplementary to the special editor’s work, though 
we have observed an occasional contradiction. 
Together they have produced a work rich in 
interest. No commentary exists in English that 
throws half the light of this one on the Hebrew of 
the Book of Numbers. 


possession of the little book. » It adds one more | ! 
to a most agreeable series of volumes ; ‘it has ma 
given us delight through its introduction, which ~ 


“SONGS AND SAYINGS OF GOWRIE. By THE REV. | 
© ADAM PHILIP, M.A. (Olzphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 
D319. 5s. net.) i 
Mr. Philip’s sketch of the Church and People of 
Longforgan (Oliphants) is one of the best’ parish - 
histories ever written. It has carried his name 
far beyond the bounds of the locality. This work 


is greater. It is conceived:in the same generous | 


love of life, and it is executed with the deepest 
reverence for truth and religion. No care has 
been considered lost that gathered a name or 
verified a date. Yet there is so little ostentation 
of antiquarian lore that we can read the book 
under the uninterrupted fascination of charming 
story and good song. In a real sense some of 
these delightful songs and stories are rescued. 
They come from fleeting broadsheet or forgotten 
tome. But more than that, something is gathered . 
from the lips of the people of the Carse. For Mr. 
Philip has entrance not only to homes but to 
hearts, and is able to unlock the secrets of catch 
and proverb that are perhaps as jealously kept 
back by the Scotch peasantry from the mere 
literary hunter as the record of personal religion. 
For the greater part, however, the volume owes 
its charm to wide reading in the field of Scottish 
literature. Every reference has been noted, every 
hint has been followed up. Not those who live 
in or near the Carse of Gowrie only, but lovers of 
‘Scottish literature everywhere will rejoice to 
possess this book, and will honour its author. 
Scotsmen abroad will welcome it with special 
affection. 


Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster have published 
a second edition of Henry’s Outlines of Church 
History (2s. 6d.). 


The Social question, they say, is the question 
for the new century. Grant it may be solved. 
Grant that we may have a hand in it. That we 
may, let us read Social Service Ideals, an intro- 
duction to the subject, by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth 
(Sands, Is.): 


THE CHILD. By A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., PH.D. 
(Walter Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. 510. 6s.) 


The title of the latest volume of the ‘Con- 
temporary Science’ series is brief enough. It is 
enlarged, however, by the subtitle, ‘A Study in the 
Evolution of Man.’ That gives its key and 
indicates its character. It is a study in anthro- 
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pology, a study in man. . But man is caught before 
he has grown to manhood. He is caught before 
he is conscious of himself. He is then turned 
willingly about, and set in all possible positions, 
in relation to ancestry, to sex, to savages, to 
language, to education, to ‘size, to crime, to other 
animals, and much more. A complete scientific 
account of him is extracted and written down 
before he is released. And the result is a most 
entertaining, disconcerting, severely scientific 
volume. Great are statistics when greatly handled. 
And surely it becomes us not to’shut our eyes 


-either to ancestry or any other part of the evolution 


of which we are the survivors and progenitors. 
There is nothing here to stagger faith. There is 
much to lay carefully and even prayerfully to heart 
and to practise in our lives. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Rusu 
RuHEES. (Smith Elder. Crown 8vo, pp. 327. 6s.) 
The title of this, the newest Life of Christ, 

suggests Keim’s Jesus of Nazara. And it-is not 
to be denied that Professor Rush Rhees has some- 
thing of the critical suspicion of Keim. But he 
believes that miracles do occur—and after all, the 
difference between one interpreter of the Life of 
Christ and another lies there. He believes that 
miracles did occur in the days of our Lord’s flesh, 
that the miracle of a bodily rising from the dead 
occurred, and especially that there was seen on 
earth the greatest miracle that earth has ever 
known—the person of Jesus Himself. 

Why is it that so few Lives of Christ are written ? 
‘So few?’ Yes, so few, when the attraction and 
the magnificence of the subject are considered. It 
must be that many men write but few men publish. 
For a Life of Christ is like a painting of Christ, it 
falls infinitely below even our idea. The man 
who publishes must be blind or brilliant. It 
is great praise, but Professor Rush Rhees seems 
to us to be brilliant. He calls his book a study— 
as if he would say, ‘Just a bit of what I see, and I 
see so little.’ It is all quite modest. But it is 
sincere and never superficial. The knowledge too, 
the knowledge of the outer facts, is always accurate. 
And for the student’s use one most serviceable 
feature is a record of selected and criticised 
literature for every chapter. Two sentences in 
that record it is pardonable to quote: ‘The most 
important treatment of the subject is the article 
Jesus Curist by William Sanday in the Hastings 
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Bible Dictionary (1899). It is of the highest | 


value, discussing the subject topically with great 
clearness and with a rare combination of learning | 
and common sense.’ 


‘PRO PATRIA, By THE Rev. C, W. Srupss, D.D. | 
(Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 182.) ; 


The Dean of Ely knows no gospel that is not 
preached to the poor. And when we think of it | 
that is the only gospel Christ Himself knew. It 


is the only gospel that the prophet prophesied He 


would preach. The gospel that is called ‘com- 
fortable,’ under which our ears go to sleep to the 

cry of the oppressed is ‘another gospel.’ This 

volume has a considerable range of subject. But. 
every sermon is ‘social’ whatever its subject, and | 
a social gospel is at the last a gospel for the poor. 

The sermons were all preached on special occa- 

sions either in England or America, They were 

worthy of their great occasions. 


Mr. Wilfred Woollam, M.A., LL.M., who further 
is described as ‘sometime contributor to Zemple 
Cornhill, The Graphic, The Guardian, 
Cassell’s Magazine, The Quiver, Sunday at [ome, 
etc. etc.’ has published a gathering of spicy 
(sometimes peppery) sayings, partly in prose and 
partly in verse, through Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
title of the book is AZ Change. 


A FIRST PRIMER OF APOLOGETICS. By RoBERT 

MACKINTOSH, D.D. (Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 92.) 

A speaker at the late Church Congress desired. 
earnestly to see some modern critic draw out the 
‘Argument from Prophecy.’ Here it is. And 
there is no unreality or emptiness about it. Dr. 
Mackintosh is in touch with the most modern. 
methods, but evidently he has lost no hold of the 
old doctrines. His book is masterly. It will 
make two things clear, first, how deep is the gulf 
that separates the old apologetic from the new; 


‘second, how unhesitatingly the new apologetic 


makes Christ the centre of all doctrine and all 
life. 


The Sunday School Institute has issued Easy 
Lessons on Israel in Egypt and the Wilderness, by 
W. Taylor (1s. 6d.). 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Companion—the volume, 
for 1900—is as youthful as ever. It is the dis- 


-coverer of the elixir of life, and has surely 
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patented it. Just the same size of boys ¢ 
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From the publishing house of the Sunday — 


School Union come-the Votes on the Scripture 


| Lessons for 1901 (pp. 364, 2s.). It is the fifty- 


seventh annual issue. And the purpose of the 
Notes is still the same—suggestion rather than 
satisfaction. 
The same firm has published the annual volume 
of the Sunday School Teacher (8vo, pp- 428). 
Under the sympathetic editorship of the Rev. 
Alexander Smellie, M.A., this has been one of the 
most helpful magazines that have reached the 
teacher throughout the year. Its contents are 
never commonplace, they are often of the highest 
literary merit. . 
The new volume of the ‘Green Nursery’ series 
is Our Holiday in London, by Ellen Veivin. ‘The 
boy and the girl were both there, and the story is 
good for all other boys and girls (S.S. Union, IS.). 
The first volume of the Golden Rule is out. It 
should have been noticed sooner, but did not 
come in time for that. Is it succeeding? This is 
a successful volume surely. It isa book fathers 
and mothers will give their boys and girls, it is so 
pleasant and so pure (Sunday School Union, 28.). 


The recent discoveries in early Christian litera- 
ture have gone hard against some papal as well as 
some rationalistic claims. .Their use to discredit 
both is now deliberately called in by an American 
writer, P. P. Flournoy. He starts with the 
‘Refutation of all Heresies,’ and so he calls his 
book the Search-Light of St. Hippolytus (Thynne, 
crown 8vo, pp. 250, 2s. 6d. net).. No more 
legitimate, no more effective, apologetic is in our 
hands at present. 


Under the title of What a Young Man ought to 
Know, the Vir Publishing Company has issued a 
plain-spoken but wholly inoffensive and highly 
to be commended volume on the subject of per- 
sonal and social purity (pp. 281, 4s. net). 


A remarkable Cornish woman has had her life 
sketched under the title of A Mother in Israel 
(Wells Gardner, 1s.). It is a pity, indeed, as 
Canon Mason who introduces the narrative 
remarks, that her life was not better known and 


just the same absorbed interest (S:5> Insti ut . <3 


words more fully seeoumberea,” For this is a 
woman ae ten thousand. 

A little bSok called Music from the Harps of 
God has been written by Mrs, Campbell. Its 
author has discovered the value of affliction. 
Destroy it not, she says, for a blessing is in it. 


ways. This was the faith Christ asked if He 
would find on earth when He came again. Will 
He find it? There is one He will find it in to- 
day, and perhaps in others also who read her 
little book. 


*I am become all things to all men,’ said the 
apostle, ‘that I might by all means save some.’ 
And the Rev. J. N. Farquhar, of the London 
Missionary Society’s College in Calcutta, becomes 
a commentator for the self-ssame end, He must 
by all means save some Hindus, and he turns 
St. Matthew’s Gospel into the instrument of their 
salvation. He selects, prints in sections with 
special type for quotations and the like, comments, 
analyses, and never for one moment forgets the 
Hindu mind he would reach, the Hindu soul he 
would save. He does not forget that the Hindu 
has to buy the book, and so, packed as it is of 
brains and time and patience, he sells it for four 
annas. Four annas, we say, not four pence, 
because it is for India the book is produced, and 
it is greatly to be desired that every missionary in 
India should see a copy of it. The title of the 
book is Zhe Crossbearer. 


SS 


She Gefden Bough. 


The still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 

' And shall himself be slain. 


‘WuHo does not know Turner’s picture of the 
Golden Bough? The scene suffused with the 
golden glow of imagination in which the divine 


1 The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D.,; Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. In three vols. 8vo, pp. 495, 471, 490. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 36s. net. 


mind of Turner steeped and transfigured even the 
fairest natural landscape, is a dream-like vision of 
_the little woodland lake of Nemi, “ Dian’s Mirror,” 
_as it was called by the ancients. 
seen that calm water, lapped in a green hollow of 
‘the Alban Hills can ever forget it. 
: characteristic Italian villages which slumber on 
And so she rebukes our lack of faith in God’s | 


No one who has’ 
The two 


its banks, and the equally Italian palace whose 
terraced gardens descend steeply to the lake, 


hardly break the stillness, and even the solitariness 


of the scene. Dian herself might still linger by 
this lonely sibghbe still haunt these woodlands 
wild. 

‘In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the 
scene of a strange and recurring tragedy, On the’ 
northern shore of the lake, right under the pre- 


-cipitous cliffs on which the modern village of 


Nemi is perched, stood the sacred grove and 
sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis, or Diana of the 
Wood. The lake and the grove were sometimes 
known as the lake and grove of Aricia. But the 
town of Aricia (the modern La Riccia) was situated 
about three miles off, at the foot -of the Alban 
Mount, and separated by a steep descent from the 


lake, which lies in a small crater-like hollow on the 


mountain side. In this sacred grove there grew a 
certain tree, round which at any time of the day, 
and probably far into the night, a grim figure 
might be seen to prowl. In his hand he carried a 
drawn sword, and he kept peering warily about 
him as if every instant he expected to be set upon 
by anenemy. He was a priest and a murderer; 
and the man for whom he looked was sooner or 
later to murder him and hold the priesthood in 
his stead. Such was the rule of the sanctuary. A 
candidate for the priesthood could only succeed 
to office by slaying the priest, and having slain 
him he retained office till he was himself slain bya 
stronger or a craftier.’ 

This priest was also a king, and ‘surely’ says 
Dr. Frazer, ‘no crowned head ever lay uneasier, 
or was visited by more evil dreams, than his.’ 
That the whole weird and woeful custom was out 
of touch with the polished Italian society in which 
we find it, is very manifest. It rises like a primeval 
tock from a smooth-shaven lawn. It is a survival 
from an earlier and more barbarous age. Can 
we detect its motives? Can we show that it has an 
affinity with other and better known institutions ? 
Dr. Frazer believes we can. He has written his 
Golden Bough to do it. 
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And we who are arrested with the opening 
sentences of his book read on with increased 
interest and ever-widening sympathy. For the book 
touches us on many sides and always deeply. It 
is a study in magic, says the author. What have 
we to do with the study of magic? It is a study 
in religion, he adds. And we find that religion is 
magic and magic religion, and both have most 
surprising affinities with the very faith we hold 
most dear. Who can understand the religion of 
the Old Testament who misses or misunderstands 
the things that are written in this book ? 

But most of all, it is a study of man. It is one 
of the most scientific, it is perhaps altogether the 
most absorbing, of the additions that have recently 


Golden Bough is almost its introduction. 


additional arguments also to illustrate. 
book, brochure, or scrap of periodical writing, 


been made to the young science of Anthropology qy 
-—to the young science of Man in the largest, 
fullest sense. They have just started a great 
quarterly with the title Mav. This is one of the | 
‘books that have made that possible and even 


inevitable. It is long since we learned that the 
proper study of mankind is man ; it is only quite 
recently that we have begun it. Dr. Frazer's. 


The new edition is much enlarged — three 


volumes in place of two. The enlargement is 


due to additional illustrations of the arguments, 
What 


bearing on his subject, has the author missed’? 


<>. 


St, Buke and the Incarnation. 


By tue Ricut Rey. C. J. Exticorr, D.D., Bishop oF GLOUCESTER. 


Tu text which I have chosen will plainly indicate 
the subject on which I am about to speak. Iam 
about to speak of the mystery, as it is rightly 
called in our Litany, of the Holy Incarnation of 
our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. It is, indeed, 
a subject deep and mysterious, a subject that has 
been a stumbling-block to many, but still a subject 
on which it is our duty, in times such as these in 
which we are now living, reverently to meditate, 
and to draw from it all the boundless consolations 
which it ministers to the humble and believing heart. 

Only too often the subject is set aside as some- 
thing too deep for us ever to understand, something 
that we must believe but can never, never realize. 
That God should come down from heaven, be 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
be born as we are born, live as we live, and as we 
must also say, die as we die, does seem to be 
something, thus broadly stated, that, on this side 
the grave, must ever remain to us, however real 
and true, as absolutely inconceivable. 

It was so felt even from the very first, and the two 
earliest attempts that were made to explain away 
the adorable mystery remain to this very day, in 
one form or another, in the background of much 
that is directly written or dimly entertained in 


reference to the Incarnation. 


‘That which is to be born shall be called holy, the 
Son of God.’—Luke i. 35 (R.V.), 


Of those two earliest: 
tendencies of poor human thought we can only 
speak in very general terms, as, like all false 
doctrines, the errors they involved only showed 
themselves in their real deformity as time went. 
onward. It cannot, however, be reasonably 
doubted that one of these tendencies was as old 


as the days of St. John; and that when, in his 


First Epistle, he says that ‘every spirit which con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God; and every spirit which confesseth not 


Jesus, is not of God’—and when again, in his’ 


Second Epistle, he speaks of the deceivers ‘that 


confess not that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh’: 


—that, when he was thus speaking, the holy 
apostle was referring to what was afterwards 
called Docetism, or the strange and wild per- 
suasion that our dear Lord was man only in 
appearance, and was born and died only in’ 
semblance and in deceptive manifestation. The 
other tendency was probably older still, and 
apparently showed itself among the earliest Jewish 


Christians under the form that our Lord was verily- 


the carpenter’s son, but that, at His baptism, or at 
some other epoch, the Divine power entered into 
Him so that He came to be the Son of God. 


~~ On. these ancient . tendencies of poor human 


thought we need not pause for a moment to show 
that both were what St. John pronounced the first 
of them to be—antichristian, emanations from the 
spirit of Antichrist; but we may certainly re- 
cognize them as the true sources of all the errors 
that connected themselves in old times with the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Even now they 
exercise some influence on modern thought in 
the contemplation of some of the blessed cir- 
cumstances which Christmas-tide especially brings 
before us. It is not to be denied that some of the 
great teachers of our own days have felt and 
avowed their difficulties in regard to the literal 
truth of the Incarnation ; and it cannot also, I 
fear, be denied that many really earnest and 
devout Christians are only too ready to put aside 
the closer consideration of the blessed doctrine, 
as involving what, in their judgment, transcends 
all powers of human thought and understanding. 

But it is clearly the judgment of our Church 
that the great doctrine of the Incarnation ought 
not to be so put aside, nay, rather that each 
earnest worshipper should have a clear and 
right knowledge of what is meant by the apostle 
when he declares to us that the Word who, in the 
beginning, was with God, and who was God, 
became flesh, and dwelt among us. What could 
be a clearer indication of the mind of our Church 
in regard to belief in this holy mystery than this— 
not only that it instructs us by the great and 
lucid Creed which it has bidden to be sung or said 
thirteen times in each passing year; but further, 
that it teaches us in the Collect for Christmas 
Day that the eternal Son was to be born of a pure 
Virgin, and, in the proper preface in the Communion 
Service for that day (in language which has ever 
seemed to me of the most reverential clearness), 
has even vouchsafed to explain the very mystery 
of that Virgin-birth, Can words be more fully 
and more solemnly clear than those which the 
Prayer-Book directs the celebrant to utter on Christ- 
mas Day in the presence, as it were, of angels and 
archangels, and of all the company of heaven, 
that Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, was made very 
man of the substance of the Virgin Mary, His 
mother. 

We are thus fully justified in saying that it is 
completely contrary to the mind of our Church 
that the Incarnation should be put aside as a 
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mystery that transcends all possibility of being 


understood by, and realized by, the faithful 


worshipper. There is indeed, in the fact of the 


Incarnation, a mystery that passeth all under- 
_standing—the mystery that God did so love the 
human race that He had vouchsafed to call into _ 


existence, fallen though it was, and gone far from 
its holy ideal—that He did still so love it as to 
give His only begotten Son to be born in it, and 
be its Redeemer as well as its Perfecter. This is 


a mystery indeed, a mystery that can never be 


understood until the eternal, truth that God is 
Love is understood in all its fulness, and we begin 
to know hereafter what here can only be known 
in part, and in holy expectancy. But into these 
deep thoughts it is not well for us here even to 
attempt to enter. All that I am desirous in these 
few and simple words to bring home to you is not 
the Incarnation in those higher aspects in which it 
was regarded by early thinkers like Irenzeus, and 
by great writers that have followed him, viz. as 
being cosmical, and as involving relations to all that 
has been called into being. It is not the Incarna~ 
tion so considered that I am now desirous to 
dwell upon, but the Incarnation as it relates to us 
men and our salvation, and is revealed to us in all 
plainness and simplicity in the Scriptures. 

To many, alas! these plain and simple revela- 
tions have, as I have already said, seemed to 
involve such mystery, and so much that the mind 
cannot clearly realize, that the tendency to regard 
the whole narrative, as it is put before us by. 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, as doubtful and un- 
historical, is steadily increasing. The general 
truth that Jesus Christ did come into the world 
is not denied, but the belief that He came into 
the world in the manner that the first and third 
evangelists describe, especially as relates to the 
Virgin-birth, is regarded by many as not absolutely 
vital, and so as not absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion. And why is it so regarded? Because it in- 
volves the supernatural, and the supernatural in a 
form that is contrary to the whole experience of 
mankind. How is it then that all real and true 
Christians do believe it, and not only believe it, 
but rightly deem it to be the very foundation and 
corner-stone of Christian truth? Why do they 
thus believe it? By many it has been considered 
sufficient to say because it rests on the authority 
of the Church, and has been believed in from the 
very beginning. Such an answer is undoubtedly 
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an answer of great weight and validity ; but have elist he 
‘received the recital of the facts indirectly 


we not that which to many minds is of far greater 
weight and validity? Have we not historical 
evidence which, when calmly and dispassionately 
considered, will be found by every fair and 
reasonable mind to impart almost irresistible 
conviction? Have we not the declaration of one 
of the apostles of Jesus Christ, and an appeal to 
prophecy, on the very truth that is the chief 
stumbling-block to so many, the Virgin-birth ? 
Have we not also, what must be considered as 
even more important, a full and circumstantial 
statement of one who though not an apostle was 
a companion of St. Paul, a physician,—this should 
not be overlooked,—and one who made it his 
~ especial duty to collect from eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word the carefully traced out 
narrative that bears the name of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke? Of such evidential im- 
portance is this narrative that the argument for the 
truth of all the circumstances related by St. Luke, 
in connexion with the birth of our Lord from the 
blessed Virgin, has been worked out, especially 
recently, with a fulness and care which I am 
sincerely persuaded must carry conviction to any 
heart that had not been prejudiced and pre- 
occupied against acceptance of the supernatural. 
This argument, of course, Icannot attempt to lay 
before you in its completeness, but I may still lay 
before you two or three considerations which, in 
the working out of the argument, are of primary 
importance, and which, when simply mentioned, 
seem to carry with them a suggestive force which 
may not have been adequately felt in our general 
musings on the holy narrative of the Lord’s 
nativity. 

In the first place, this, it is rightly urged, must 
never be overlooked, that the main features of the 
narrative could only have come from the blessed 
Virgin Mary herself, either directly to the carefully 
inquiring evangelist, or to some one to whom the 
blessed Virgin had related them, and by whom 
they had been communicated to St. Luke. And 
what a consideration this is. Could she whom 
all generations shall call blessed unto the very end 
of time, could she have been in any way mistaken ? 
Such a question in its mildest form is painful; in 
any other form it is to anyone bearing the name of 
a Christian unthinkable. It is thus through the 
blessed Virgin herself that the full revelation has 
been made to mankind, 


‘In the second place, if the evangelist had on 


same one who had communicated them coul 


hardly have been other than one of the earliest 
believers, and most probably one of the apostles. 
_ For weare distinctlyreminded that Mary, the mother 


of the Lord, was with the small holy company that, 


after the Lord’s Ascension, joined the apostles in 


the Upper Room and continued steadfastly with 
them in prayer. Would not those earliest days 
have been days of holy reminiscence, would not 
every event in our Lord’s earthly life have been 
dwelt upon with all the quickened powers of 
spiritual retrospect, and, in that holy retrospect, 
could it have been possible that the Annunciation, 
and all the circumstances it involved were not 
dwelt. upon, when the mother of our Lord was 
present, who alone could tell the mysterious 


history of the angel visit, and all in the fulness of 


time that followed? May it not further be said, 
as accounting for the silence in other parts of 
Scripture (except in St. Matthew) as to any of the 
details of the Incarnation, that such things would 


sink into the very souls of those who heard them, © 


and remain there, deep and eternal truths, which, 
as we may well believe, would never have been 
likely to form a part of their general teaching. 
The Resurrection was the standing witness of the 
truth of the Incarnation; and Christ and the 
Resurrection formed, as we are told, the, so to 
say, outward and general teaching of the first 
preachers of the gospel. 

Much more might be said, but probably enough 
has now been said to give some conception of the 
nature of the argument for the historical truth of 
the Incarnation that may be derived from the 
opening chapter of the Gospel of the beloved 
physician—that opening chapter which many be- 
lieve, and not without strong grounds for their 
belief, was supplied directly to the evangelist by the 
blessed Virgin herself. But be that as it may, I 
hope enough has been said to encourage every 
earnest thinker to dwell with unshaken confidence 
on all that Scripture reveals to us of the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord, and never, never to put these 
revelations aside as mysteries which only faith can 
understand and accept. They must ever be 
regarded by every faithful believer, as our Prayer- 
Book regards them, as real and living truths on 
which all our hopes here and hereafter will be 
found ultimately and permanently to depend. 
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a SennacBertB’s Second Expedition fo the West, 


and {Be Siege of Berusalem. 


By Proressor J. V. PrASex, Pu.D., PRAGUE. 


From the time of the earliest attempts to decipher 
the Bab.-Assyrian cuneiform texts, hopes were 
aroused in the circles primarily interested that the 
decipherment, when accomplished, would be of 
essential service to our knowledge of the relations 
between Assyria and Israel. These hopes rose 
still more when it was learned that the first 
‘decipherers had been able to read the names of 
various Assyrian kings well known to us from the 
O.T. Nor were these expectations disappointed, 
for in the documents of the Sargonides, especially 
of the king so frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
Sanherib or Sennacherib, a surprising amount of 
information was discovered about the relation of 
both the Israelitish kingdoms to Assyria, nay, we 
were now put in a position to fix a new basis for 
checking the Israelitish chronology which hitherto 
had been exposed to insuperable difficulties. To 
what an extent the teaching of the O.T. regarding 
the earliest history of the world comes in contact 
with the traditions of the Babylonians, has been 
amply shown by various specimens of translation, 
but the later history of the O.T. as well receives 
from the Assyrian cuneiform texts a support 
which cannot be too highly valued. Dr. Franz 
Kaulen (Assyrien u. Babylonien nach den neuesten 
Lintdeckungen®, p. 273 ff.) remarks quite correctly— 

“We have now before us no longer notes by writers 
belonging to an insignificant people which in an incon- 
siderable corner of the earth draw up history from hearsay 
and combination, but we see the evidence written on stone 
that the Hebrew writers found themselves in direct inter- 
course with the nations, and have recorded all occurrences 
with documentary fidelity. The gain thus arising is two- 
fold. In the first place, that which forms the subject of 
biblical history, especially in all its statements about foreign 


nations, can only be rightly understood after the biblical 
narratives have received such unexpected illustration.’ 


In general the statement just quoted is justified, 
but in particular cases the cuneiform statements 
must be treated as giving occasion for a fresh 
examination of the statements that have come 
down to us in the biblical tradition, and in this 
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way we arrive at results which from the standpoint 
of our previous historical knowledge must be 
regarded as extremely gratifying. 
especially of the events of Sennacherib’s reign. 
This haughty conqueror was on the very point of 
destroying the last relic of the ancient glory of 
David by the capture of Jerusalem, the necessary 
consequence of which would have been the 
conquest of Egypt, when he was checked in his 
victorious career by a strange occurrence, often 
explained as a prodigy, and was shortly thereafter 
murdered by his own son,—thus becoming quite 
unconsciously the chief cause of the henceforward 
inevitable decay of the first world empire which 
the world had seen. 

It is natural that, since Sennacherib’s inscrip- 
tions have become known and the secret of their 
contents penetrated, information has been looked 
for especially on the points just referred to. 


| Beginning, in fact, with Niebuhr, the conviction 


has reigned that the disaster which befell Sen- 
nacherib before the gates of Jerusalem constituted 
a very important turning-point in the world’s 
history, particularly in the history of ancient W. 
Asia. Hence there was an eager curiosity to 
learn what the Assyrians said about the matter, 
the more especially as it became known that the 
so-called Taylor-cylinder contained a detailed 
account of the campaigns of Sennacherib against 
Syria and Egypt, and, amongst others, mentioned 
by name King Hezekiah and the city of Jerusalem. 
This eagerness is to be assigned as the principal 
reason why Assyriologists have accorded to the 
inscriptions of Sennacherib a relatively premature 
editing and translation. 

Soon, however, it turned out that the biblical 
account of the events in question does not coincide 
with the Assyrian, especially as to the siege and 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. The merit of hav- 
ing recognized the divergence between the two 
narratives and of having drawn the correct infer- 
ences from this, belongs to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 


This is true 
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who, with the acuteness peculiar to him, writes 


( The History of Herodotus‘, p. 484) as follows :— 


‘Such is the account which Sennacherib gives of an 
expedition briefly touched on by Scripture in a few verses 
(2 K 18318), an expedition which is not to be confounded 
with that second invasion of these countries by the sane 
monarch, which terminated in the destruction of his host 
and his own ignominious flight to his capital. Zhis latter 
expedition ts not described tn his annals, and it may perhaps 
belong to a period beyond the time to which they extend.’ 


Sir H. Rawlinson thus recognized nearly forty 


years ago that the biblical account of the siege 


and deliverance of Jerusalem refers to a second 
campaign of Sennacherib not mentioned in the 
Assyrian records at our disposal. Following the 
lead of his illustrious brother, G. Rawlinson (Ze 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World 4, ii. p. 165 ff.) also distinguishes the two 
accounts, that of Sennacherib and that of the 
Bible, and assigns the campaign recorded by the 
Assyrians to the year 701 B.C, the siege of 
Jerusalem and the catastrophe that befell the 
besieging host to the year 699 B.c. The circum- 
stance that the Taylor-cylinder makes no mention 
at all of a second expedition to Palestine and 
Egypt, although it gives a detailed and generally 
graphic account of all important occurrences 
down to the zoth Adar of the year of the dmu 
Bilimurani (=691 B.c.), G. Rawlinson seeks to 
explain by pointing to the well-known fondness of 
Assyrian tablet-writers for ascribing the glorious 
deeds of particular generals to the king himself, 
and for passing over in silence everything which 
might detract from the fame of the king in the 
eyes of posterity. G. Rawlinson was led to 
date the second expedition of Sennacherib to the 
West in the year 699 B.C., because he identified 
the Egyptian contemporary of Sennacherib men- 
tioned by Herodotus, namely, the alleged king 
Sethos, with the second of Manetho’s kings of 


Ethiopian descent, namely, Sebichos. 


Another course has been adopted by George 
Smith in his Assyria from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of Nineveh (‘Ancient History from the 
Monuments’), p. 110 ff. He holds that the two 
accounts, the Assyrian and the biblical, have to 
do with one and the same occurrence, which co- 
incides chronologically and materially with the 
campaign of Sennacherib against Palestine in 


1] regret that in this question of priority I am unable to 
consult the first edition of this famous commentary. 


yor Bc. The discrepancy between | 


counts he seeks to explain thus :-— 


“We cannot, however, expect to find any direct con: 
tion of the overthrow of Sennacherib from the Assyrian | 


inscriptions, as it was not the custom of these ancient nations 


to record their own defeats. Excepting this single circum- 
stance, the agreement between the Assyrian and biblical 
records is very close, the principal difference being that in 
the annals of Sennacherib the events are given at greater 
length.’ 


The same course is followed by F. Delitzsch 
and Miirdter (in Miirdter’s Aurzgefasste Gesch. 
Bad. u, Assyr.2, 1882, p. 201). They, too, are of 
opinion that Sennacherib’s narrative agrees ‘almost 
entirely’ with the statements of 2 K 1818-16; only 
that the Assyrian text speaks of 800 talents of silver, 
the biblical of 300. But, according to the calcula- 
tions of Brandis (AZinzsystem, 98), 300 Israelite 
would be equal to 800 Assyrian talents ; or it might 
be assumed, thinks Delitzsch, ‘that the extra 500 
talents were a special present of the kind so 
frequently mentioned in the enumerations of 
tribute.’ It will be seen that Delitzsch, in order 
to maintain the coincidence of the two narratives, 
has recourse to an explanationwhich is not justi- 
fied by the sources. 

Schrader (K.A.7.2 306) likewise believes that 
the two accounts are coincident, but finds himself 
in consequence compelled to make far-reaching 
assumptions, which it is difficult to derive from _ 
the texts at our disposal. This most reputable 
scholar misses in the Assyrian inscription a state- 
ment of the number of prisoners and chariots cap- 
tured, etc., such as is not usually wanting in similar 
accounts of Assyrian victories. There is, further, 
the circumstance that Sennacherib is still able to 
overpower the Philistine Ekron and to make 
Thimnath tributary; while, on the other hand, 
he is not in a position to take the offensive against 
Egypt, and as little to compel Jerusalem to sur- 
render. His resolution to retreat may finally have 
been brought to maturity by an occurrence such 
as that of which Herodotus tells, or to which the 
Bible (2 K 19%) alludes; most likely the latter, . 
namely, a pestilence breaking out in the army in 
the course of the war. 

Wellhausen (in Bleek’s Zvnleit. in d. A. T4 
256) reaches the conclusion that Sennacherib’s 
inscription speaks only of the earliest and not of 
the last and most decisive phase of the campaign. 
This he holds to be evident, especially from the 
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localities mentioned—a view which might find its | 
justification in the well-known custom of the 


Assyrian .tablet-writers to ignore the reverses that 
befell the king in the course of his campaigns. 
Maspero, at first in his Hist. ancienne des peuples 


de 1 Orient (the second edition of which is the 


basis of Pietschmann’s German translation, and in 
some measure revision, which appeared in 1877, 
and from which I quote), p. 402 ff., sees in the 
Assyrian narrative simply supplementary matter to 
the biblical account. He foliows the same course 
most recently also in his “ist. anc. des peuples de 
2 Orient classique, iil. 293- He distinguishes here 
already the different strata utilized in the biblical 
narratives, without, however, drawing his con- 
clusions from this. 

Tiele (Bad.-Assyr. Gesch. 317) also holds to the 
coincidence of the two accounts, after he has first 
discussed in detail the views of his predecessors, 
especially the brothers Rawlinson. He thinks, 
however, that in the biblical narrative the order of 
events was transposed, and seeks to strengthen this 
assumption by asserting that it was desired on the 
part of Israel to represent the mishap which be- 
fell the Assyrian army as a miraculous deliverance 
wrought by Jahweh, and as an authentication of 
Isaiah’s prophecy. Thus of course it was necessary 
that the section relating to this should come in 
ata late point and the catastrophe overtake that 
part of the host which lay before Jerusalem. But 
then there was no more place left there for the 
story of Hezekiah’s message to Lachish and his 
submission, and this had either to be omitted or 
placed at the beginning, where it had no right to 
be. ‘The narrative of the siege of Jerusalem thus 
fell of itself into the middle. In order to estab- 
lish a connexion between these purposely mixed 
up portions of the history, the passage 2 K 19° 
( = Is 375) was interpolated, in which the Rabshakeh 
is represented as a simple ambassador who speaks 
of his commission, and where there is no word of 
an army at all. 

This explanation of Tiele’s might possibly be 
accepted if his theory of two editions of the same 
account in 2 K 1818-17-20 19 and Is 36-39 were 
established. 

Duncker (Gesch. d. Alterthums®, ii. 353-367) dis- 


cusses with his own fulness of detail Sennacherib’s 


expedition to the West, and strives, by making 
them mutually supplementary, and by means of 
warious assumptions, to establish harmony between 


the two narratives before us. In this way, however, 
he obscures the real contents of both or robs them of 
their original characteristics. He seeks at the same 
time to explain the Assyrian inscription in a way 
that is illegitimate from the standpoint of historical 
criticism, by assuming that in the inscription the 
order of events is reversed, the capture of Ekron, 
the surrounding and investment of Jerusalem, the 
assignment of Judeean territory to Ashdod, Ekron, 
and Gaza, and, finally, the paying of tribute by 
Hezekiah being made to follow the battle at 
Altaku-Elteke, whereas these events preceded the 
latter. But even the biblical account is not held 
by him to have come down to us in its original 
form ; for one can find traces of its being worked 
over by a prophetic hand, which consistently traces 
every misfortune which befell Israel and Judah to 
the apostasy of their kings. All the more readily, 
on the other hand, might the sudden unlooked-for 
deliverance of the pious king be attributed to the 
direct interposition of Jahweh which authenticated 
on the spot the prediction of the great prophet. 
The defects of such a method of explanation 
did not escape the sharp eyes of E. Meyer (Gesch. 
d. Alterthums, i. § 384), hence the extremely 
cautious description he gives of the campaign of 
Sennacherib in question. He simply places the 


principal points in the two accounts side by side, 


introducing them with the words, ‘the great king 
relates as follows,’ and ‘somewhat differently runs 
the Hebrew narrative’; and he distinguishes in 
the latter a shorter and a second more detailed 
version. As to the main point, the deliverance of 
Jerusalem, Meyer admits that it must really have 
been a natural occurrence, presumably a pestilence, 
which compelled Sennacherib to desist from his 
attack upon Jerusalem and to raise the siege. As 
to the contribution paid over to Sennacherib by 
Hezekiah, Meyer’s hesitation is noteworthy: ‘The 
300 Hebrew talents are perhaps [the italics are his 
own] exactly equal to 800 Assyrian talents.’ 

A. H. Sayce (Alte Denkmdaler im Lichte neuer 
Forschungen, 151; cf. also The Ancient Empires 
of the East, 133 ff.) likewise endeavours to har- 
monize the data of the. two narratives, and 
accepts of only one campaign of Sennacherib 
to the West. In his opinion the two accounts 
supplement and complete one another. Sennach- 
erib of course conceals the mishap which befell 
him in Palestine, and transfers the payment of 
tribute from the time when Hezekiah sought in 
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vain to buy off the siege of Jerusalem to the end 
of the campaign. He is unable, however, as 
appears to Sayce, to conceal the fact that he was 
never able to capture the revolted city or to 
chastise Hezekiah as he had done the other rebel 
kings. The final verdict also of the famous 
Oxford scholar is that Sennacherib undertook no 
further campaign to the West. In succeeding 
years we find him indeed in Babylonia and Cilicia, 
but Sayce holds that he never ventured back to 
Palestine. ‘During his lifetime Judah had nothing 
- more to fear from the Assyrian king.’ 

The matter is viewed in the same light by 
Hommel (Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr. 405). He tee 
labours to establish harmony between the boastful 
narrative of the Assyrian and the Jewish tradition. 
This forms the basis of his discussion, in which he 
takes the situation after Hezekiah’s payment of 
tribute, mentioned by the Assyrians, to have been 
that by the latter step the danger was not yet 
warded off from Judah, and that Sennacherib, who 
in any case must have thought of utilizing his 
victory over the Egyptians by an expedition to 
Egypt, would probably on his victorious return 
thence have entered Jerusalem after all, had not 
the threatened danger been averted by some 
wonderful occurrence which is equally well authen- 
ticated by the Bible and by Egyptian records. 
But farther on Hommel admits that Sennacherib 
once more appeared in the West at the head of an 
army, upon the occasion of a campaign against 
the Arabians, in the course of which an Arab 
fortress named Adumii was captured. This cam- 
paign, the year of which unfortunately is unknown, 
would have brought Sennacherib at farthest to the 
East Jordan district, but not to Judah or the 
Judeeo-Egyptian frontier. 

The difficulty produced by combining the As- 
syrian account with the biblical tradition has been 
observed also by Kittel (Gesch. d. Hebrier. il. 311). 
. He too seeks to reconcile the discrepancy between 
the two narratives by the process of mutual 
supplementing, and indeed by supplementing the 
Assyrian account by the divergent data of that of 
the Bible. He remarks, however, that in the 
matter of the alleged victory of Sennacherib at 
Elteke, the data are mutually complementary, and 
holds in consequence that Sennacherib did not 
pursue his victory farther, and thus gave the 
Egyptians the opportunity to collect their forces 


anew. It may be suggested, says Kittel, that that 
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victory cost Sennacherib himself so dear t 
Hezekiah could venture to continue his resistanc 


‘The biblical accounts, if we understand themaright 


[the italics are ours], are in harmony with this.’ In 
addition to this whisper of doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the methdds hitherto employed, Kittel’s 
note (ad doc.) is also significant, in which he allows 
that two parallel accounts which supplement one 
another underlie the biblical narrative. But, in 
spite of this well-founded doubt, Kittel reaches the 
somewhat surprising conclusion that the account 
thus produced corresponds in all essential points 
to the real state of affairs, for precisely those 
elements in it which we might expect to find 
recurring in the Assyrian story, show, he alleges, 
the most remarkable harmony with the latter, such 
points notably as the mention of Sennacherib’s 
attack upon Judah, the submission of Hezekiah, 
and the siege of Jerusalem. In opposition to this 
view of Kittel’s, it must be pointed out that he 
succeeds in establishing the harmony of the two 
narratives only by presuppositions and supplement- 
ings, a method of procedure little in place where 
it is a question of getting at the real state of the 
case by means of the data at our disposal. 

But on no account can we approve of the 
attitude of Piepenbring (Hist. du peuple a’ Israél, 
337), who expressly glories in following the lead of 
Stade, and cites the weighty criticisms of Kuenen 
and Tiele, and yet describes the condition of 
things in the present case in the fashion that has 
hitherto been usual, and with altogether dispro- 
portionate brevity: ‘ Les Assyriens durent lever le 
sitge, sans avoir pris la ville’ [‘The Assyrians had 
to raise the siege, without having taken the city’! 
Thus Piepenbring disposes of the detailed narra- 
tive of Sennacherib, the biblical story, and the 
speeches of Isaiah, not to speak of Herodotus’ 
account of the Egyptian king Sethos and the 
wonderful deliverance of Egypt from the hands of 
Sennacherib, a story which, notwithstanding its 
late origin, contains, as we shall presently find, a 


considerable kernel of truth, and hence deserves _ 


to be taken into account and critically examined 
in seeking the solution of one of the most burning 
questions in ancient Eastern and especially biblical 
history. 

We have here passed in review all the opinions 
of scholars which, starting with the assumption 
that the biblical narrative which has come down 
to us is a unity, have set themselves to harmonize 
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the latter with Sennacherib’s official account. Now 
it turns out that this presupposition does not tally 
with the facts, and we have noticed, in the case of 
some of the authors cited, that a suspicion of this 
has floated before their minds; only they have 
preferred to give expression to their doubts in a 


s 


way that affects little the main point, for they have 


| for the most part been content with the assumption 


that the biblical narrative in its present form has 
been produced by a redactor from two parallel 
narratives. 

(Zo be continued. ) = 


TBe Great Texé Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS II. 14, I5. 


‘Since then the children are sharers in flesh and 
blood, He also Himself in like manner partook of the 
same; that through death He might bring to nought 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
and might deliver all them who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


“The children.’—The children are God’s children, in 
the spiritual sense, whom He had given to Him, and as one 
with whom He presents Himself.’—Davipson. 

‘Flesh and blood.’—Is a designation of human nature 
as mortal (1 Co 15), or in general (Mt 161, Gal 17). 
In the O.T. the corresponding expression is simply ‘ flesh.’ 
—Davibson. 

‘He also Himself in like manner partook of the 
same.’—The mere taking part in human nature is not the 
point which engages the interest of the apostle here. The 
incarnation initself probably was not felt to need justification. 
The incarnation is referred to because it was a necessary 
preliminary to the sufferings, as the sphere of existence to 
which the Son essentially belonged made Him incapable of 
death. In order to be able to die, He must take part in 
flesh and blood. In another passage (10°) the preparing of 
a body for Him is also said to be in order that He might 
offer it. —DAVIDSON. 

‘ Through death.’—It was by the death of the flesh that 
our Lord vanquished this power of the devil; for, as he 
declared, these two deaths, the voluntary death of the 
cross, z.¢. of flesh and self, and the death of the spirit are 
mutually antagonistic. This distinction of various kinds 
of death was familiar to Jewish teachers, Philo says, 
‘There are two kinds of death, one of man, the other be- 
longing especially to the soul. The death of man consists 
in separation of soul from body; the death of the soul in 
decay of virtue and assimilation of vicious elements.’— 
RENDALL. 

‘He might bring to nought him that had the power 
of death.’—Christ by the offering of Himself made a per- 
fect atonement for sin, and so brought to nought the power 
of the devil. It is not said here that he ‘brought to 
nought death’ (yet see 2 Ti 1°), That end in the full sense 


is still to come (1 Co 15°); and it is reached by the power 
of the life of Christ. —WeEsrcorr. 

‘The power of death.’—The devil as the author of 
sin has the power over death its consequence (Ro 5”), not 
as though he could inflict it at his pleasure; but death is 
his realm; he makes it subservient to his end.—WEsT- 
COoTT. 

‘The devil.\—The power of death is ascribed to the 
devil, because he is the tempter to sin which brought death 
into the world, and the accuser of those who sin, so that 
they, having sin brought to mind, fear to die.—BRUCE. 

‘Through fear of death . . . subject to bondage.’ 
—This was felt, as we see from the O.T. far more intensely 
under the old than under the new dispensation. . . . In 
heathen and savage lands the whole of life is often over- 
shadowed by the terror of death, which thus becomes a 
veritable ‘bondage.’ Philo quotes a line of Euripides to 
show that a man who has no fear of death can never be a 
slave. But, through Christ’s death, death has become to 
the Christian the gate of glory.— FARRAR. 

Tus fear of death is not the mere natural recoil of the 
living from encountering death. It is the moral and re- 
ligious fear of it.—DAVIDSON. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


Me 
In Bondage to the Fear of Death. 
By the Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 


Some words of our Lord illustrate v.14 He 
warns His disciples that they will meet persecu- 
tion. ‘They will carry their lives in their hands. 
But those who killed them could not touch what 
was lifeindeed. ‘Fear him,’ He says, ‘ which after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.’ The 
meaning is unmistakable, the comparison is be- 
tween one enemy and another; the enemy to be 
feared is the enemy whose power is not limited to 
the body, but who can destroy the soul, who ‘has 
the power to cast into hell.” The writer of our 
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text speaks of the devil as ‘him who had the 
power of death.’ The person spoken of in both 
cases must be the same, yet annotators have ex- 
plained the enemy of men’s souls, whom they 
have most cause to fear, who can destroy the 
soul, as being God, their Father in heaven. 

Death is used in this passage in two senses. 
In its first use death means the death of the body ; 
in the second instance it includes the death of 
the soul. But death, whether of body or soul, is 
regarded as the victory of a power opposed to 
God. We call death the gateway to heaven, and 
try to persuade ourselves that it is not a curse but 
a blessing. The Bible speaks of it as a curse, the 
fruit of sin. St. Paul confessed that to depart 
and be with Christ was far better, yet he speaks 
of death as an enemy, ‘the last which shall be 
destroyed.’ The hope of a perfected existence 
beyond must not mislead us as to death. In 
death we yield to a conqueror, and it is the curse 
of sin that only through defeat we conquer. 

And if it is the evil power which kills the body, 
still more is it that power which kills the soul. 
Eternal life is the knowledge of God, therefore 
eternal death is alienation from Him. Two 
powers are wrestling for our souls: He that has 
the power of life, that is, God; and he that has 
the power of death, that is, the devil. How 
strange our controversies about eternal punish- 
ment would have seemed to St. Paul! We 
assume that God the deliverer is the oppressor ; 
the Giver of life the sender of death. But God 
cannot destroy ; He is ever calling to you to turn 
from your iniquities and /ve, but Satan is calling 
to turn to him and de. If you are obeying him, 
why wonder if God will destroy your soul sere- 
after? It is destroyed already, you are dead 
while you live. 

The fear of death belongs to no special re- 
ligion, but to the constitution of our being. Men, 
says the writer, are in slavery to this fear. He 
speaks not of what follows death, but of death 
itself. The educated Greek or Roman might 
pride himself on being free from the vulgar terror 
of the infernal regions, but Stoic and philosopher 
confessed to this bondage to the fear of death. 
Said the Roman satirist, ‘If you wish to ask the 
gods for that which will be a blessing, ask for a 
brave spirit, unfettered by the fear of death.’ He 
knew that slave and philosopher alike felt this 
fear; the philosopher even more than the slave, 
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since he had learned the divine significance 
life, and if he did not fear what death might 
bring, he feared what it would take away. 


And to deliver from this bondage the Son of ima 


God submitted to the enemy. He died not to 
remove death—Death yet remains, the last enemy 
—but to deprive it of its sting. For the Chris- 
tian’s triumph over sin is the pledge of his 
triumph over death. The resurrection of the 
soul is the earnest of that of the body. There 1s 
still a shrinking of the bodily nature, but that is 
not bondage. Death is still a curse, even though 
in old age, when its seal is on the faculties, it may 
be regarded as a friend,—that only means that 
the curse is already fallen. But we are no 
longer slaves to it, since we lean on a Stronger 
arm, and we feel that he who has power to kilb 
the body is welcome to his victory, since Christ 
has obtained for us the salvation of the soul. 


ip 


The Death of Death. 
By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


We fear death with a double fear. (1) There 
is the instinctive fear shared by the animal 
creation. Surely this fear is not wrong. It is 
often congenital and involuntary, and afflicts 
some of God’s noblest saints, who will doubtless 
one day confess it was unwarrantable. (2) There 
is spiritual fear. We dread the mystery of death. 
What is it? Whither does it lead? Why does 
it come just now? What is the nature of the life 
beyond? We dread its /eave-taking. We dread 
the after-death. Christ knew men’s fears. He 
has associated them with Him as brethren. He 
will alleviate that fear of death. But to do it He 
must die. He must fulfil the law of death before 
He can abolish death. And to die He must 
become man. Others die because they are born ; 
Christ was born that He might die. And by 
His death He accomplished two ends. (1) He 
destroyed him that had the power of death. He 
is brought to nought, not extinct; not impotent 
but chained. Still he assails the Christian, but at 
the Resurrection his doom was sealed. (2) He 
delivered from the fear of death. Fear not the 
mystery of death! Jesus has died, and has shown 
us that it is the gateway into another and more 


blessed life. Fear not its loneliness! The sou} 


ee 


a the dark valley becomes aware of another at 

side. Death cannot separate us, even for a 
moment, from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. In the hour of death Christ 
fulfils his own promise, ‘I will come again and 
take you unto Myself.’ Fear not the after-death ! 
Our Substitute has borne the curse and penalty of 
sin. 
in Christ? It is to them a sleep after the long 
working-day, from which they will awake in the 
fresh energy of the eternal morning. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THERE is a profound and beautiful apologue in one of 
our earliest English authors—more profound perhaps than 
the teller of the story knew—of a time when the plague 
was raging in a certain town, and three revellers, one of 
whose comrades had been struck down by the destroying 
angel, set forth, ‘flown with insolence and wine,’ to find 
Death and wreak their vengeance upon him. They have 


“not gone far, when they meet with an old man enfeebled 
_ with age, himself waiting hopefully for the deliverer, whom 


they have come to meet and slay. The rioters demand 
of him where Death is, and he tells them that if they 
will go into a certain wood, they will find the Destroyer 
resting beneath a tree. They follow his direction ; but 
beneath the tree they find, not Death, but a heap of gold, 
which some terrified man, who had fled from the plague- 
stricken town, had left there in concealment. The revellers 
straightway forgot the object of their search, in the excite- 
ment of their new discovery. They at once seize upon the 
prize ; and in the greed and jealousy it develops they com- 
pass one another’s death, each falling into the trap he has 
laid for the other. The narrator of this story appends no 
moral to it, save the commonplace warning against covet- 
ousness ; but surely there lies in it a deeper truth than this. 
The seekers after Death found not the destroyer of men’s 
bodies ; but they found their real enemy, the destroyer of 
their souls. They went to search for Death ; and they 
found Death indeed, for they found Sin. They did not find 
him who can destroy the body, but him who long before he 
kills the body may have destroyed the soul.—A. AINGER. 


A CHILD was in the habit of playing in a large and 
beautiful garden, with sunny lawns ; but there was one part 
of it, a long and winding path, down which he never 
ventured ; indeed he dreaded to go near it, because some 
silly nursé had told him that ogres and goblins dwelt within 
its darksome gloom. At last his eldest brother heard of 
his fear, and, after playing one day with him, took him to 
the embowered entrance of the grove, and leaving him 
there terror-stricken, went singing through its length, and 
returned, and reasoned with the child, proving that his fears 
were groundless. At last he took the lad’s hand, and they 
went through it together, and from that moment the fear 
which had haunted the place fled, and the memory of that 
brother’s presence took its place. So has Jesus done for 
us.—F. B. MEYER. 
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How shall they die who have already died | 
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THE Spanish poet Calderon, in one of the finest of his. 


dramas, tells us of a beautiful Roman girl named Daria, 
who lived in the early ages of Christianity. She belonged 
to the nobility, and was of a very proud and haughty nature. 
In her pagan state she used to say that she would never love 
till she found someone who would die to prove his love for 
her. One day she heard a wandering friar preaching the 
gospel of the crucified Redeemer, and her heart was at once 
touched. She found at last some one whom she could in- 
deed love, for He had proved His love by dying for her. 
She was converted, and became one of the meekest and 
most devoted of the early Christian saints, and finally died 
herself the martyr’s death to prove her love to Him who 
first loved her.—H. MACMILLAN. 


AMONG the few remains of Sir John Franklin that were 
found far up in the Polar regions there was a leaf of the 
Students’ Manual, by Dr. John Todd—the only relic of a 
book. From the way in which the leaf was turned down, 
the following portion of a dialogue was prominent :—‘ Are 
you not afraid to die?’ ‘No.’ ‘No! Why does the un- 
certainty of another state give you no concern?’ ‘ Because 
God has said to me, ‘‘ Fear not, when thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.”’’ 


Man’s life is death. Yet Christ endured to live, 
Preaching and teaching, toiling to and fro, 

Few men accepting what He yearned to give, 
Few men with eyes to know 
His Face, that Face of Love He stooped to show. 


Man’s death is life. For Christ endured to die 
In slow unuttered weariness of pain, 
A curse and an astonishment, passed by, 
Pointed at, mocked again 
By men for whom He shed His blood—in vain? 


C. ROSSETTI. 
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Recent Giblical Archacology. 


By Proressor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., OxForp. 


A New and interesting volume has just appeared 
on Babylonian religion. It has been published 
by M. Fr. Martin under the title of Zextes religieux 
assyriens et babyloniens (Paris, 1goo), and contains 
transcriptions and translations of the cuneiform 
texts edited by Professor Craig, together with an 
excellent introduction and notes. The texts have 
all been revised, and the readings corrected in 
several cases. They are a fresh example of that 
curious mixture of old women’s charms and exalted 
religious thought which distinguishes so much of 
the religious literature of Babylonia. Passages 
which remind us of the Psalms are embedded in 
spells and incantations, which are at once stupid 
and wearisome. Popular superstition and deep 
spiritual feeling are mingled together in a way that 
is both puzzling and repulsive to the modern mind. 
The very hymns to the gods form part of a spell. 
I will take, as an instance, one of the most favour- 
able specimens in the collection— 


Incantation.—O Sun-god, thou art the king of heaven 
and earth, thou rulest all that is above and below, 

O Sun-god, thou art he that raiseth the dead to life, 
delivering him with thy hands, 

Thou art a judge that taketh no bribes, who guidest 
mankind aright, 

The supreme offspring of the lord of glory, 

(his) mighty son who kindleth the light of the world, 

illuminator of the whole heaven and earth, O Sun-god, 
art thou ! 

O .Sun-god, as for the evil spell which for long days 

has been bound upon my back and is not loosed, 

wasting, decay, and illness are (my) lot, 

among men (and) the beasts of the field whatever be 
their name it shatters me, 

with sickness (and) ceaseless suffering it has filled me; 

with sickness of heart and ill-health am I smitten, 

and day and night I remain without taking rest. 

I am in deep darkness, and I look up, 

with pain and lamentation do I waste away: 

my littleness I knew not, the sin I have committed I 
know not; 

I was little and I sinned, 

the commands of my god I transgressed.’ 


As M. Martin points out, pain and misfortune 
were for the Babylonian, as for the Israelite, a 
proof of sin. The gods punished the wicked, but 
the punishment took place in this world, as also did 
the reward of piety and righteousness. The moral 
government of the universe was bounded by our 
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present life. Arallu, the world of the dead, was, like 
the Hebrew Sheol, a place of darkness and misery, 
a land of shadows and ghosts, where all things were 
forgotten. In one of the hymns we read: ‘Who 
knows, O my god, thy habitation? Thy glorious 
abode, thy dwelling-place, at no time have I 
Seen, 


I have at last found evidence confirming the 
statement of Ezekiel (16°) that Hittites, as well 
as Amorites, formed part of the population of 
southern Canaan. One of the vassal princes whose 
letters are included among the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets was the Hittite prince of Rukhizzi, which, 
as I have pointed out in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology (June 1899), 1 
the Rukhasina of the Egyptian copy of the ae 
between Ramses ul. and the Hittite king. His 
name was Arzawaya (also written Arzauya), which 
is a derivative from Arzawa, the name of the country 
over which Tarkundaraus, one of the Pharaoh’s 
royal correspondents, ruled. Tarkundaraus wrote 
in his own language, which now turns out to be 
that of the cuneiform tablets discovered by M. 
Chantre at Boghaz Keui, and consequently Hittite. 
Arzawaya, ‘the man of Arzawa,’ would thus have 
been a Hittite both in language and race. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find him 
taking part with Etu-gama, ‘at the head of the 
soldiers of the Hittites,’ in the conquest of Damas- 
cus and Kadesh on the Orontes, and of that dis- 
trict of Ammia or Am in which Pethor was 
situated. What became of him afterwards we do 
not know. But Ebed-tob (or Ebed-Khiba), the 
king of Jerusalem, says in one of his letters that 
the sons of the Bedawin chief, Labai, had united 
with ‘the sons’ of Arzawaya in seizing Rubute and 
other towns in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
so taking the country of the Pharaoh for them- 
selves. Here, therefore, we have the sons of a 
Hittite prince occupying what was afterwards the 
territory of Judah and acting as the leaders of 
marauding troops. As Ebed-tob states in another 
letter that Rubute had passed into the possession 
of the Khabiri, with whom, as he tells us elsewhere, 
the sons of Labai had been intriguing, it would 
seem that the Khabiri were the troops in question. 


(Contcaersegie ans nay case, there were Hittites 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and Hebron: 
in the century before the Exodus, and as Jerusalem 
and its Amorite king, Ebed-tob, appear eventually | 
to have fallen into the hands of the Khabiri and 
their leaders, the ethnological statement of Ezekiel 


is fully justified. It is even possible that the 
Jebusites were a Hittite tribe and represent the 
Khabiri of the letters. 

+ Those who wish, however, may compare the name with 
that of Khubur, which is given as a synonym of Subartum, or 
northern Syria, in W7.A./. ii. 50, 51, and Khabur, which is 
coupled with Khamanu, or Mount Amanus, in W7.A.Z, ii. 51, 


Ze In the Tel el-Amarna letters Su-ba-ri (Winck/er, 101 
&. 7) is interchanged with Su-ri (Winckler, 83, 17). It is 
clear that we should pronounce Suwari, Suwartum. 


As for ‘the sons of Heth’ with whom Abraham 
had dealings. at Hebron, the ethnography of the 
Mosaic age may have been proleptically transferred 
to an earlier period, as is the case with the Philis- 
tines in Gen 26!. Or the Heth here mentioned 
may have been the head of a clan with the Baby- 
lonian name of Khattu. At the same time, recent 
archeological discoveries have so unexpectedly 
confirmed the accuracy of ancient tradition, that I 
should hesitate about denying the existence of 
Hittites in southern Palestine even as far back 
as the Abrahamic age. We must not forget that 
nearly a hundred years before the period of the 
Tel el-Amarna correspondence Thothmes 111. de- 
scribes the Hittites of the north as inhabiting ‘the 
Greater Hittite land,’ which implies that there 

| was a lesser Hittite land elsewhere. . 
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QNewness. 


. HEBREW AND GREEK WorDs— 

1. The Hebrew words translated ‘new’ are— 

(1) wan, new or fresh, the usual, almost the only 
word ; it is occasionally rendered in the LXX by 
véos, generally by xavdés. It is always transiated 
*new in"A.V.'and R.V., except Job 297, ‘My 
glory was (R.V. ‘is’) fresh (A.V. m. ‘new’) in me.’ 

(2) n3n, an Aram. form of wn, only Ezr 6. 

(3) "10, only in Jg 15%, of the 
R.V. ‘ fresh’) jawbone of an ass,’ z.e. not yet dry 
and brittle. The same word is used of ‘fresh’ 
meat in Is 1% 

(4) N73, only in Nu 16°, a ‘new thing,’ lit. a 


‘new (Amer. 


“ creation,’ from N13, to create. 

(5) In Ezk 47}? the verb [733] in Piel, meaning 
here ‘bear early,’ is translated ‘shall bring forth 
new fruit.’ 

2. The Greek words translated 

(1) xawés, the chief word. 


‘new’ are— 


(2) véos, always of wine, except a new lump | 


(1 Co 5"), new man (Col 31°), new covenant (He 

12°4), and (in fem. plu.) ‘young women’ (Tit 2°). 

In the compar. it is used of a ‘younger’ son 

(Lk 15! 18 2275), a ‘young man’ (Jn 217%, Ac 5°, 

5 Ti 51, Tit 25, 1 P 5°), a ‘young woman’ (1 Ti 
11-14), 


1 apoaparos, lit. recent, only He 


‘just slain,’ 


| 10%, ‘a new and living way’ (cf. Dt 32!" ‘new 
gods,’ Sir 9! ‘new friends,’ and Delitzsch on 
He 10). 


(4) yAedxos, szveet, used of wine, only Ac 2”. 

(5) dpruyévvytos, newborn, only 1 P 2”. 

3. The Greek word tr. ‘newness’ is kaworys, 
only Ro 64 (‘n. of life’), and 7° (‘n. of spirit’): 
vedrns (Mk 10%, Lk 1871, Ac 264, 1 Ti 4”) is 
always ‘ youth.’ 

4. ‘News’ occurs only in Pr 25”, 
from a far country.’ The Heb. is myn, 
‘something heard,’ which elsewhere is translated . 
‘fame’ (2 Ch 98), ‘tidings’ (1 S 41, 1 K 1”, Ps 
1127, Jer 49°) or the like. 


‘good news 
lit. 


ii. Tur DIFFERENCE BETWEEN xauv0s AND véos.— 
The idea of newness as it is revealed in Scrip- 
ture will not be caught unless the difference 
between the adjectives xawds and véos, with their 
verbs dvaxouvd (2 Co 436, Col 37, also avaxawvila, 
He *6°) and dvavedouar (Eph 4”) is clearly seen. 
| The adj. véos (with its verb) refers to time, while 
| xowés (and its verbs) refers to nature, quality, or 
fitness for use. In Lk 5%* both adjectives come 
together, oivov véov «is doKovs Katvovs BAnréor, 
where R.V. (first of all the Eng. versions), distin- 
| guishes the words, ‘ New wine must be put into 
| fresh wine-skins.’ The wine is of a recent vintage, 


.-- 
ss) 


the wine-skins may have been made some time 
: ago, but they are not worn with use. Only once 
is xawds used of wine, when our Lord says (Mt 
 2629= Mk 142) that He will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day when He drinks 
it new with us in the kingdom of God. Again, in 
He 88-13 915, the new covenant is Siabyjxn Kay, 
but in 12% it is 8. véa. It is véa, for Jesus Christ 
had just appeared in time to establish it, and the 
za . Mosaic covenant was in comparison old; but it 
sis: xowvés in as much as it supersedes the old, 
being a better covenant established upon better 
promises. But the most illustrative passages are 
Col 3! (rov véov [avOpwrov] rov dvaxawvovpevov), 
and Eph 42:4 (dvaveotobo. 5& 7G mvevpare Tod 
yoss tpav, Kat evdtcarbar tov Kawdv dvOpwror). 
In Col the ‘new man,’ recently born, is to manifest 
his new nobler nature by a constant process of 
renewal in holiness ; in Eph this constant renewal 
is represented as ever making him young again. 
‘In Col,’ says Alexander, ‘the Christian stands in 
the flush of a new life’s spring, with something of 
the glow of youth, being ever renovated through 
and through. In Eph he becomes young again in 
the spirit of his mind—the prelude of complete 
renovation.’ 


LITERATURE.—Trench, WV. 7. Sym. 211; Cremer, &26/.- 
Thol. Lex.; Thayer, V.7, Lex.; Berry, New Lex. to N.T. 
§ 52; Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Meyer on Col 3; Plummer 
on Lk 5°; Westcott on He 8% 12%4; Alexander, Zhe Great 
Question, 284 ff. 


iii. Division oF THE SUBJECT— 

A. WVovelty is not Newness— 

1. The Athenians had leisure for nothing but 
the latest news—Ac 17”, 

2. New friends are not so good as old—Sir 9”. 

3. Nor new gods—Dt 32!’ (but not Jg 5°, 
where ‘gods’ should be ‘judges ’—see Cooke and 
Moore zz /oc., and Bladon in Lxpos. Times, v. 470.) 


_  B. Mew (unused) Things are necessary for the 
highest holiest purposes— 
1. A new Cart for the Ark—1 S 67, 2 S 6%, 
erCh-13"; 


THE EXPOSITO: 


2. A new Tomb for the Saviour’ 
27%, Jn x94. : 

3. New Bottles for the new Wine—Mt 9) 
Mk 222 = Lk 587-38, = 


C. Lt is the Doings of God that are Newest a 
most interesting— : bP re 
1. The worldling says: ‘There is nothing new — 
under the sun’—Ec 1° 1 ae 
2. But God’s doings are new and surprising— 
Is 429 439 48%, Jer 312% Cf. Nu 16%. z 
3. He even creates new Heavens and a new | 
Earth—Is 6517 66%, 2 P 318, Rev aii, ekg 
4. And His Mercies are new every Morning— — 
Larges; a 


D. Zhe Newest Thing of all is the New Cove- — 
nant— 

1. It was promised—Jer 31°! *4, He 8*™. 

2. Its Announcement is new Teaching—Mk 1”, 
Acer 7%: 

3. It needs a new Mediator—He 9” 12%. 

4. And new Ministers—2 Co 3°. 


s. It is established in (a new) Sacrifice—Mt 
2628 = Mk 1424=[Lk' 227°] r Co 11™. 

6. It opens a new Way—He 10”. 

7. Makes new Creatures—2 Co 51", Gal 6”. 


8. Who are newborn (x P 22) into Newness of 
Life—Ro 64. 


g. They receive a new Spirit—Ezk 11! 18° 
ee ams lo aa 

to. A new Name—Is 62”, Rev 2!” 3”, 

11. A New Commandment—Jn 13%, 1 Jn 28, 
ayn’. 


12. And a new Manhood—Eph 2" 44, Col 3”. 


13. They live in a new Jerusalem—Rev 31” 217. 

14. Sing a new Song—Rev 5° 14° (cf. Ps 33* 
40° 96! 981 144° 1491, Is 421°), 

15. Drink new Wine—Mt 26%= Mk 14%. 

16. And find All Things New—z Co 5!", Rev 
ar tetas 24) 


ea ee 


XPOSITORY TIMES. 


Con tributions and Comments. 


; Rr. Schiirer and tbe Micofaitans." the Nicolaitans with a real Nicolas, whether the 


. : so-called ‘deacon’ of Acts 6 or another of the 
Tue views of Dr. Schiirer always command re- | same name (Dict. of B. iii. 547b, 548a). ; 
_ spectful consideration ; and it would be uncandid 


: Sy an HENRY COwAN. = 
_ to deny that his acceptance of ‘Nicolaitan’ as a University of Aberdeen. i 
_ symbolical designation (NixdéAaos being regarded k 
~ as a Greek equivalent of oy$a, Balaam) has in its Dh len age é 
favour some considerations which have secured 
for it the favour of other distinguished scholars, mos ot. 9 and 10. 
including Vitringa, Michaelis, Hengstenberg, 
Holtzmann, etc. (see Dict. of B. iii. 547 n.). THE difficulties that beset v.l° in the M.T. are 
The position, however, of Dr. Schiirer and | obvious. For the sake of clearness we append the 
others does not appear to be materially strength- | Masoretic Text and the LXX :— a 


ened, much less proved to be correct (‘als (richtig) 
erwiesen’) by his reference to Josephusiv. 6.6. For 
in that passage, (1) véky is not ascribed to Balaam 
himself directly as if ‘characteristic’ of him, but 
is merely promised by him to Balak and the 
Midianites as the outcome of the seduction which | 
the prophet suggested. (2) The vixy is expressly 


M.T. 79s) mand DDsy sosind et ITT NW 
DN) DES TDN) JOY Dyn man smav3 auind 

rom awa watnd xd 2 07 

LXX xal irorcpOjoovrat of Katdourot, Kal Arp 
Wovtat of oiketor of atTa@v Kat mapaPiovTat 


tov é€eveykat K.T.X. 


described by Balaam as of little account, more 1. So far as we are aware attention has not been 
apparent than real, and short in duration. ‘No | Called to the interesting fact that the LX xX here 
entire ruin would overtake the Hebrew race... . has a doublet. What is the Hebrew text under- 
for there is a Providence of God over them, to | lying this? It may, we think, be restored thu: — 

preserve them from all evil, and to permit no such | TRY NW) 

calamity to come upon them as would involve their | Ne eat 


total destruction. But there might befall them a 
jew (or some minor) misfortunes, and these for 
a short time, whereby they will appear to be hum- 
bled (éAéya te Kal mpos ddrtyov bd’ ov rarewovgbat 
doxodvres) ; but thereafter they will flourish to the 
dread of those who have injured them. Now, if 
you desire to gain some (sort of) victory over them 
for a short season (vixny twa mpds Bpaxdv Katpdv) 
you might obtain that by the following means.’ 

On the whole, while a symbolic designation of 
heretics is consistent with the usage of the Book 
of Revelation, on the other hand, in this particular 
case (apart from the fact that the names Nicolas 
and Balaam are not quite equivalent),? any such | to have been displaced by the more widely known 
consideration appears to be outweighed by the | word y1, which may have been originally a 
various early testimonies® to the connexion of | marginal gloss. The word standing next in the 

1 See THE Expository T1MES, January 1901, p. 169; M.T., viz. 1p1D01, can hardly be right. The 
and Dheolog. Literaturz., 24th November. assumed meaning, ‘his burner,’ at once excites 


2 Balaam is interpreted either as ‘lord of the people,’ from suspicion, because it implies that the custom of 
$a (contr. from bya) and oy; or as ‘destroyer of the people,’ ie 
from y>a and oy. 11, Phil. 6; Clem. Str. iii. 4. Against the symbolic view 

3 Tren. i. 26; Hipp. Ref. H. vii. 24; Pseudo-Ign. Trall | are De Wette, Ebrard, Kliefoth, Sieffert, Alf, Wordsw., etc- 


| It may be assumed that in the Hebrew MS used 
by the Greek translators the first two words were 
obscure, and might be read in either of the two 
ways given above. The combination of the two 
| alternative readings produced the double clause 
now found in the LXX text, which may be ren- 
dered, And a remnant shall be left behind, and 
their relations shall take them. oikeios constantly 
represents the Hebrew word anv in the Penta- 
teuch (e.g. Nu 271! and elsewhere). 

The M.T. evidently represents the second of 
these alternatives ; only the rare word Rw seems 


burning the dead was a common one and well 
understood. Such an expression could hardly 
have been used otherwise. But on any theory 
this was not the case. The LXX rendering here 
again is noteworthy. If we may assume that 
1D) represents an inversion of the original word, 
we obtain (p05). This may easily be a corrup- 
tion of IY7D) = Kai wapaBiovrau. 

2. In the latter part of the verse we are con- 
fronted with another doublet, this time in the 
M.T. itself. We had already arrived at the con- 
clusion that the clause DM WN) DBS WON) repre- 
sents a double reading of an original single pair 
of words, when we discovered, on reference to 
Nowack,} that a similar explanation had already 
been advanced by Oort (‘Oort vermuthet dass 
Dn 79x) durch Dittographie aus dem vorher- 
gehenden DAx 78) entstanden ist’). Undoubtedly 
DDN WON) represents the original reading. The 
last clause of all, Min’ Owa spain xb 2, seems to 
us to be an explanatory gloss on DA 1N). Purged 
of glosses and doublets the whole verse may thus 
be restored : 

MIN7H> BMDNY NINE IN| TINY INWD 

{DDN WON) TOY TWA Mant wd. awd TN) 
But a remnant shall be left (i.e. in the plague- 
stricken house) ; axd when people break through to 
bring out the bones from the house, tt shall be said to 
him who is in the recesses of the house, Is there yet 
any with thee? And he shall say, None! 

The connexion of vy.’ and with the context 
might certainly be improved. But in its revised 
form we venture to think it is easier than before to 
suppose that v.% is genuine. At any rate its 
coherence with y.? seems to us to be made clearer 
by these corrections. Possibly there is a lacuna 
between vv. and % It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a verse specifically mentioning plague 
and famine has fallen out. In that case there 
would seem to be no adequate cause for rejecting 

: vv.° and !° as the work of an editor. 
Gi H. Box. 
W. O. E. O&STERLEY. 


London, 28th November 1900. 
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‘EburcB.’ 


One of the features of the Dictionary of the Bible, 
which are especially welcome to the foreigner, is 
1 Die Kleinen Propheten, p. 146. 


| ‘Symbols of the German Churches’ (§ 90-119). 


the explanation and elucidation of the mea’ 
and history of important words in the En 
Bible. As not all natives will appreciate ‘th r 
value quite as much as a foreigner, one of the latter : 
class of readers will be pardoned if he begs to one 
press his special thanks for these contributions to 
the editor of the Dictionary, to whom they are due. — 
As a solitary student abroad, who cannot have a 
‘Murray’ at his disposal, I am especially thankful 
for them. But the other day I was disappointed. 
I had occasion to look after the important word — 
‘Church? The article (i. 425) begins: ‘ For the 
history of the word éxxAyova, etc., see art. Congrega- 
tion, but there is nothing said at all on the word 
‘Church’ itself and its interesting history. It is 
not only the etymology of the word, which is still 
disputed, but its history is so strange, and the 
special point on which I wished elucidation was 
whether it reigned in the English Bible versions~ 
from their beginning. In the useful book of A. 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubenslehren 
der alten Kirche (Breslau, 1897, 3rd ed.), there 
is a chapter on the ‘Syméols of the British 
Churches’ (§ 75-89), followed by a chapter on the 


In § 78 Hahn gives (after Heurtly, Harmonia 
symbolica, from MS. 427 of the Lambeth Library, 
ninth century) an Anglo-Saxonic text: ‘Tha 
halgan gelathunge right gelyfdan; Halgana ge- 
maenysse.’ 

§ 79 (from a MS. of the year 1030, in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge): ‘Tha halgan.. . 
gelathunge and halgena gemaennysse.’ 

§ 80 (from a MS. of the year 1125, in Trinity 
College of Cambridge): ‘On halig gesomnunge 
fulfremede ; halegan hiniennesse.’ ’ 

§ 81 (from a MS. in British Museum, Nero A. xiv. 
of the thirteenth century): ‘And on holi . 
Chirche ; iniennesse of haluwen.’ 

In all following documents, 
appears :— 

§ 82 (Brit. Mus., Cleop. B. vi., thirteenth century): 
‘And hely ... &zrke; the samninge of halges.’ 

§ 83 (Harleian MS. 3724, thirteenth century) : 
‘Al holy chirche ; mone of alle halwen,.’ 

§ 84 (Harleian 2343, fourteenth century): ‘Al 
holi chirche ; communynge of saints.’ 

Here for the first time ‘communion’ and ‘saints,’ 
which soon become almost alone-ruling. 

§ 85 (fourteenth century) : ‘Holy church general ; 
the comunyng of halewes.’ 


‘the Church’ 


E EXPOSITORY TIMES. , 


ra 86 (¢. 1400) : ‘ Feith of hooli chirche, comunynge 
of seyntis,’ etc. (§ 87, fifteenth century ; § 88, 1538; 
§ 89, 1543). 


_ but ‘church’ appears in an isolated instance at 
_ the very outset, but after that, in the Creed, not 
before the later Middle Ages. 

§ 93 (St. Gallen, eight century) : ‘Wiha &hirikhun 
catholica, wihero gemeinitha.’ 

§ 95 (Wolfenbiittel, ninth century): ‘Wiha /ad- 
hunga allicha, Heilegero gimeinidha.’ 

§ roo (St. Gallen, c. tenth century): ‘ Ein chris? 
inheit alliche unt poteliche (=apostolical) .. . 
gemeinsamede der heiligon.’ 

§$ ror (Catechism of Notker, beginning of 
eleventh century) : ‘ Heiliga dia allichun samenunga, 
diu christianitas heizet ... deno heiligon ge- 
meinsami.’ 

§ 1c2 (Low-German): ‘Thie hélge cerstenhid, 
menschip ther hélgene.’ 

§ 103 (Wessobrunn (?), now in Vienna, eleventh 
century): ‘Die heiligun allichun chvistenheit . . . 
deren heiligen gimeinsame.’ ) 

§ 105 (Vienna, probably from same place and 
time): ‘Eina christenheit heiliga poteliche unde 
alliche . . . gemeinsama allero gotes heiligoni.’ 

§ 106 (very similar from Bamberg, eleventh 
century). 

§ 108 (Wessobrunn, twelfth century, now at 
Munich): ‘Ain christinhaith . .. die gemainde 
aller gotes heiligin, #d¢ isse garne’ (here for the 
first time the strange addition after ‘communion 
of saints,’ ‘if I shall earn it,’ s¢ eam promeruero, 
which is found in several other instances,—§ 111 
from Benedictbeuren, § 114, Vienna, thirteenth 
century; § 117, Linz, fifteenth century, ‘ob iches 
verdienen’). 

It is not necessary to quote the following forms 
of the ‘Creed’ up to the fifteenth century ; it 
suffices to say that in none of all those which are 
gathered by Hany, is the word ‘ Kirche,’ ‘church,’ 
found, which is now exclusively used in Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic Churches. 

How didit come about that both in the Britishand 
German Churches the native expressions (‘lathunge’ 
and ‘somnunge’) were replaced by a word the 
meaning of which must have been obscure from 
the beginning? Luther was, in consequence of 
the abuses of the medizeval ‘church,’ so opposed 
to the word that he used it in his Bible only for 
heathenish and idolatrous buildings and gather- 


On German soil we have almost a parallel history ; . 


ings (compare in the English Bible the parallel. 
usage in ‘robbers of churches,’ Ac 19°"), and only 
in a few places (Gn 49°, Ez 7%, Hos 8! rol, 
Am 8%); from the Revised editions ‘of his Bible 
the word disappeared altogether, except in the 
composition ‘ Kirchweihe’ (2 Mac 1°, Jn10”). How 
is the history of the word in the English Bible? 
And what does the editor of the Da¢ctionary and 
Tue Expository Times think about its etymology ? 
In Greek literature there are passages which show 
that Greek ears were inclined to connect ékxAynocia 
with é«kAexrds, though both are of different origin ; 
is it not possible that Teutonic Christians were 
reminded by the word of the root, to ‘choose,’ 
hiiren ? Ep. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


[We hope to make an attempt to answer Pro- 
fessor Nestle’s questions very soon.—EDiTor. | 


* 
+ 


She Greek Words in Manief. 


Tue occurrence in the list of instruments in Daniel 
of the words }n2DD and AN|DID (3°, etc.), which 
are evidently the Greek WaAryjpiov and cvpdwvia, 
has counted as an argument against the genuine- 
ness of the book ever since criticism began to 
exercise itself thereupon. Of the arguments 
whereby this objection has been answered, several 
bear a resemblance to those by which Professors 
Schechter and Noldeke dealt in this journal with 
the word xD in the Talmud. Daniel being 
evidently of the early Persian period, the words 
could not be Greek ;.or, their resemblance to the 
Greek words was purely accidental, and nothing 
could be built upon it. The former is precisely 
parallel to Professor Schechter’s argument, the 
latter to Professor Noldeke’s. Let us try some 
method that bears a closer resemblance to scence. 

tr. At what time did Greek words get into 
Aramaic? Many excellent authorities (e.g. Kohut 
and Payne Smith) regard the Syriac yyp as 
borrowed from the Greek péoov. If there be 
connexion between the two, it must be of that 
sort : for péocos is from madhyas : ze. the o is pro- 
duced by Greek changes: and y stands for Greek 
o elsewhere, ¢.g. S¥ID for tpdcwrov. Now nystd 
occurs in almost the earliest Aramaic known to 
us, viz. the Panammu Inscription, I. 10, and 
the ‘Bauinschrift,” 1. 9 (Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 


237 i. 
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~_ pp. 443, 444). ‘These are of the eighth century 
pc. Therefore Greek words were borrowed by 
Aramaic as early as the eighth century B.C., 0X tuo 
hundred years before the supposed Daniel's time. 
But perhaps Kohut, etc., are mistaken in identifying 
those words :—Then we go to Isaiah 40, a chapter 
ordinary supposed to belong to the period of the 
Exile, ze. the time of Daniel. We are there told 
that (v.19) gold and silver images are beaten out 
(appr, tundendo diduxit: or lamina obduxtt) for 
those who can afford them; but mann japon 
«chooses a kind of wood that will not rot.’ The 
Hebrew words must mean ‘ whoso is too poor for 
a metal image.’ Of these two words 20197 means 
< whoso is too poor for’: and the construction is curl- 
ously like the phrase py 57 oN\s3pp 97 in the Mar- 
seilles Inscription, ‘one too poor to offer beasts or 
birds.’ Therefore the word nDNNn must mean 
metal image: and in that sense it is Greek TOP EV/LO. 
topevo means (Liddell and Scott) ‘to work figures 
by beating the metal into rounded prominences,’ 
and répevya is equivalent to ‘a figure of metal’ 
(cf. Pliny, WH. xxxiv. 56). Hence tépevpa is a 
very suitable word for what the author of Is 40 
wishes to express. But if he can borrow a Greek 
word, his contemporary might do the same. If, 
however, it be accidental that zerwmah in Hebrew 
is the equivalent of ¢ovewma in Greek, surely we 
may admit the likelihood of accident in the case 
of Symphony and Psaltery. 

2. Is either the word Psaltery or the word 
Symphony dated? Athenzeus (183 c.) records that 
the Psaltery was invented (literally ‘given its 
complement of strings’) by Alexander of Cythera, 
who hung up his invention in the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. The date of Alexander of 
Cythera appears to be unknown: the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus was of great antiquity. There 
is nothing about cvpdwvia that points to a late 
date ; the word ovpdwvos occurs in Pindar. What 
therefore we learn from these words is the anti- 
‘quity of Greek inventiveness. Where Greek his- 
tory begins, in the sixth century B.c., the flourishing 
states of Asia Minor are dying: therefore their 
prosperity must have preceded the sixth century. 
Music certainly flourished in those states, and so 


1 Compare the definition in Meyer, Conv. Lex. (1897): 
< Toreutik, die Bildnerei in Metallen, zur Unterscheidung 
von Skulptur, der Arbeit in Stein, Thon und Holz.’ Simi- 
larly, Pawly (ii. 41, 1842): ‘Toreutik bezeichnet die Sculp- 
tur in Metall.’ 


did the other arts: it is therefore natural t 


names of some of their inventions should | 
found their way into Hebrew and Aramaic. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

Oxford. 
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Ehe Uttitude of the Roman Catho- 
fic Church to PHtstoricaf Crifictem. 
One of the clearest indications that the historical 
criticism of the Old Testament is gaining a per- 


manent footing is to be found in recent pronounce- 
ments of scholars and dignitaries of the Roman 


Catholic Church. We need scarcely remind our » 


readers of the significant articles on Pentateuchal 
criticism and kindred subjects contributed from 
time to time to the Revwe Bibligue by Pere 
Lagrange and others. And now we have before 
us the seventh of a series of letters addressed to 
the clergy of his diocese by Mgr. Mignot, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Albi. The writer 
takes for the subject of his present letter the con- 
ditions to be satisfied by contemporary Apolo- 
getics. This branch of Christian science must 
accommodate itself, he points out, to the circum- 
stances and the needs of the age. Arguments 
which once seemed perfectly conclusive carry no 
conviction to-day. This is illustrated by what has 
happened with Miracles and Prophecy, the evi- 
dences from which can no longer be stated in the 
way that was usual a generation or two ago. 
Allowance has also to be made for differences of 
temperament in estimating the value of particular 
kinds of evidence. ‘Men come to God by 
different roads. . . . It might be said that there 
are almost as many ways of reaching God as there 
are souls.’ A very instructive sketch is given of 
the course of Christian Apologetics from early 
times, when Christian endurance was more con- 
vincing than written apologies, down to the present 
reached by geolog ARE . nape 
historical criticism A a pet gee ? 
culty our author feral con Pee, sey 
felt, felt not merely b es, ts % es ele 
against Christian Ae ap by the aire CS 
anxious to believe and yet feel ae ei pears 

: strained to test 
all things and hold fast that which is good. The 
Archbishop is neither scandalized by such doubts 
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mor disposed to complain of them. ‘The doubt 
of St. Thomas has been no less useful to the 
‘Church than the Magdalene’s cry of faith, 
“* Rabboni.”’ 


: tude which he considers the Church ought to 

assume towards literary and historical criticism 

of the Bible, Mgr. Mignot brings out admirably 

the difference between Scripture itself and the 

traditional teaching adout Scripture, the latter 
being largely the outcome of a friori notions and 
an imperfect acquaintance with, or ignorance of 
facts that have since come to light. While main- 
taining an uncompromising hostility to any hyper- 
critics who may assume as an axiom the impossi- 
bility of the supernatural, our author would have 
‘Christian’ apologists change their point of view 
and accommodate their arguments to the facts that 
are accepted by believing critics. Above all, 
* Inspiration, the work of God, must not be con- 
founded with zzterpretation, the work of man; the 
Bible, the word of God, must not be confused 
with man’s innumerable commentaries on it.’ It 
is pointed out that in criticism of the text and 
style, in judgments as to unity or multiplicity of 
authorship, in questions of interpolation, duplicate 
narratives, contradictions, etc., scholars are not 
only within their rights but are exercising a duty. 
“These methods are perfectly legitimate, and there 
are few Catholic critics who hesitate to make use 
of them.’ It is very gratifying to find the Arch- 
bishop quoting, with approval, these words of 
Dr. Driver (Z.O. 7.8 xiii.) : 


‘Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does not. 


banish or destroy the inspiration of the O.T. ; it presupposes 
it ; it seeks only to determine the conditions under which it 
operates, and the literary forms through which it manifests 
itself; and it thus helps us to frame truer conceptions of 
tthe methods which it has pleased God to employ in reveal- 
ing Himself to His ancient people of Israel, and in prepar- 
ing the way for the fuller manifestation of Himself in Christ 
Jesus.’ 


While disposed to reserve his judgment on many 
points of detail, Mgr. Mignot is convinced that 
the critics are gaining ground (even conservative 
works like Vigouroux’ Dictionnaire Bibligue making 
many concessions to them), and he thinks it a 
misfortune that any apologist should ignore their 
conscientious work or deny the scientific value and 
the high probability of many of their conclusions. 


Passing on to speak more especially of the atti- 


deserved and unjustified attacks, of opposing the 


_ of reciprocity or mediation. 


“One has no right to reject their theories e bloc | 


in the name of preconceived theories, for it is not 
by means of syllogisms or deductions a friori that 
the date of Isaiah, of Daniel, of the Psalms, of Job, 
or of Ecclesiastes can be fixed. . . . In place of 
condemning every notion that is strange to us, 
would it not be better to imitate the wise reserve 
of Gamaliel? . . . Let us not run the risk, by un- 


truth and the light... . Let us beware lest we are ‘ 
actuated by spiritual sloth and obstinate attach- 

ment to our own notions more than by true zeal 

for the glory of God. . . . Let us not sit still while 

the world moves on.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


Maryculter, Aberdeen, 


EGe Word van in JoaiaB rfyit. 13. 


It is clear that the Bab. word Sard, ‘ magician,’ is 
connected with dard, ‘magician,’ although at first 
one should have expected a pure Bab. sudra. But 
the word is probably derived from the originally 
W. Semitic dialect of the Chaldeans of Ur, where 
it will have been pronounced /adriu, contracted 
habri.! The Bab. Sabri is a compromise-form 
between this inferential “adr and the genuine 
Bab. subri. That habrii actually existed, how- 
ever, is shown by Is 47}, where D'2313a orAn 
is an. original marginal gloss to DYDw MAN (ot 
dotpoddyot Tod odpavod). That the root "2, ‘behold,’ 
was known also in W. Semitic, is. proved by the 


Sabzean DIN 3, ‘wisdom,’ an expression which, 
as I have shown (Aufsdtze u. Abhandl. p. 154) is 
identical with the Assyr. dév7t usnd, ‘acuteness.’ 
On the other hand, the Heb. n3, ‘covenant,’ is 
connected with the Bab.-Assyr. iva birt, tna birit, 
‘between’ (Heb. }'2, Arab. Jaina, ‘between ), as 
is clearly shown by Gn 151’, and not with the 
Bab. diritu, ‘oracle.’ In like manner the Ethiopic 
word ebrét, ‘alternating service or function’ (Axe. 
Heb. Trad. xv. note 2) is also to be compared, 
both as to form and sense, with the Heb. n™32, 
since alternating service goes back to the notion 


Fritz HOMMEL. 
Munich. 


1To the Bab. Shaph'el there corresponds uniformly a 


| W. Semitic Haph'el (Heb. Hiphil), or, what is simply a 


weakened form of it, an Aphel. 
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‘Tuere is but one pseudonymous book in all 
the New Testament.’ So says Harnack, and most 


writers now agree, including Dr. Chase in his | 


‘learned and careful article on 2 Peter in the 
Dictionary of the Bible. Dr. Selwyn does not. 
He translates the above sentence into his own 
words: ‘There is only one forgery, in the shape 


of 2 Peter, which pretends in its first verse to be © 


the work of Peter and is not.’ And he argues in 
his Christian Prophets that even 2 Peter is not 
pseudonymous. Still he does not contend that it 
was written by St. Peter. It was written ‘by St. 
Luke under St. Peter’s hand.’ The proof demands 
more space than he could afford in the Christian 


Prophets, so in the Guardian for 2nd January he | 


promises a volume on the subject immediately. 


There was an unlucky slip in the last issue in 
the Notes on Dr. Peters’s Mew World article. 
Dr. Driver was quoted as holding that between 
the narratives of J and E in the Pentateuch and 
the parts assigned to the redactor ‘we can seldom 
claim more than a relative improbability.’ Need we 
say that it should have been a relative probability ? 


But this gives occasion to notice that possibly 
the Notes on Dr. Driver’s own address may have 
been misunderstood in one respect. Dr. Driver 
would not advise that chz/dren should have the 
results of critical study of the Old Testament 
brought before them. He would not begin such 
teaching till boys and girls had reached the upper 
classes in public schools. The address should be 
read throughout. 
for January, with footnotes. 


On Christmas Eve in Edinburgh there passed 
to his rest one of the noblest men as well as one 
of the greatest publishers of our time—Sir Thomas 
Clark, Bart., once head of the firm of Messrs. T. 
& T. Clark, the publishers of this magazine. It 
is nearly twelve years since THE Exposirory 
Times began, but before then Sir Thomas Clark 
had retired from active business in favour of his 


It is published in the Zxfositor | 


Qlous. 


eldest son, John Maurice, now Sir John Maurice 
Clark, Bart. In 1894 the younger son, Mr, 
Thomas George Clark, entered the firm, and from 


that time the two brothers have been the sole ~ 
| partners, each devoting himself to his own depart- 


ment with untiring energy, and both working 
together with singular unanimity. 

It is with the brothers that we have had to do; 
and it is a very great pleasure to be able to say~ 
that not once has there been the slightest approach 
to misunderstanding between us. We have found, 


| in spite of all that is said against modern trade, 


and especially the publishing trade, that there are 
men who can and do conduct their business as 
‘always in the great Taskmaster’s eye.’ 

But although Sir Thomas Clark had already 
retired, we knew that he not only continued to 
take the deepest interest in all the work of the 
House, but that his advice was until quite recently 
an important factor in all the great decisions. He 
rejoiced continually in the prosperity of this 
magazine, and he did not hesitate to encourage 
his sons to undertake so great a work as the new 
Dictionary of the Bible. Of his earlier life we 
need not speak. Scotland probably owes him 
more than can ever be acknowledged. For Scot- 


| land has passed through a great theological crisis 


with extraordinary ease and benefit, and the steady, 
evangelical, yet never intolerant hand that more 
than any other guided the theological reading of 


Scotland those trying years had not a little to do 


with it. And not Scotland only. England and 


_ America claim the firm of T. & T. Clark as their 
_ own, while many a foreign scholar has owed more 
_ than his introduction to English readers to the 


generous and wise enterprise of this publisher. 
And yet, says one who knew him intimately, and 
with the estimate we cordially agree : ‘In thinking 
of our departed friend, one thinks mostly of his 


saintly character ; he was above everything a man 
of God.’ 


Printed by Morrison & Ges LIMITED, Tanfield Works, and 
Published by T. & T, CLark, 38 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. It is requested that all literary communications 


be addressed to THE EpiTor, 12 Clarendon Terrace, 
Dundee. ‘ 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Notes of Recent Exposition. 


Amonc the books published last month there are 
at least two of the highest importance. One is the 
second volume of Dr. Cheyne’s Lxcyclopedia 
Biblica. The other is Mr. Moffatt’s Historical 
New Testament. J, 


The second volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica | 


covers the letters E to K. It is larger than the 
first volume by two hundred pages. This is not 
surprising. It was remarked on the issue of the 
first volume that the editors would have to 
increase either the size or the number of their 
volumes. This volume is numbered from col. 
1145 to col. 2688; that is to say, it contains 772 


pages. 

It is probable that almost everyone who receives 
the volume will turn first of all to the article 
Jesus CHRIST. There 
is an article under the name Jesus, but it covers 
only ten pages, and it is occupied with a criticism 
of the sources for the life of our Lord. There 
is no article on JESUS CHRIST. 


There is no such article. 


And that enables us for the first time to see 
clearly what is the purpose and character of this 
Dictionary. It does not use the name (except as 
a sub-title), and it does not profess to serve the 
purpose, of a Dictionary of the Bible. It does not 

Voi, XII.—6. 


describe, and it does not profess to describe, the 
contents of the Bible. It criticises the Bible and 
its contents. It is not a Dictionary of the Bible, 
it is a Dictionary of the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible. 

We ought to have seen that before. For it 
stands plainly stated on the title page, not of this 
volume only but of the first also, But we were 
misled by the Preface to the first volume. It 
spoke as if the Lucyclopedia Biblica did aim at 
being a Dictionary of the Bible, and gave it as the 
reason why there was no Biblical Theology in it 
that the time had not come for dealing satis- 
factorily with Biblical Theology. It did not say 
that the character of the book excluded it. 


But now that we see what the character of the 


Encyclopedia Biblicais, we can appreciate it better 


and profit by it more. It is a storehouse of the 
Criticism of the Old Testament and the New, or 
at least of the materials for that Criticism. 
Accordingly, only ten pages are given to JESUS 
and sixty-eight to Gospets. For the article 
GospEts is the place for the discussion of the 
most perplexing and most momentous problem in 
Higher Criticism, while Jesus (the book having 
nothing to do with His life, character, or teaching) 
offers only a limited part of that very problem for 
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and far more important article. 


Now, as affording materials for the Criticism of 
the Old and New Testament, the Encyclopedia 
Biblica is of great value. It could not be other- 
wise, with a mind of such fertility of invention as 
Dr. Cheyne’s controlling it. Dr, Cheyne’s own 
articles are again very numerous, and he has a 

hand in many that are not wholly his. Nor does he 
ever fail to contribute something original, though 
he has all the literature worth mentioning at his 
command, and is generous to a degree in 
acknowledging the work of other men. T his is 
the constant surprise of all his contributions,— 
every possible theory may seem to have been 
advanced in the explanation of a problem in 
criticism, but Dr. Cheyne has another. And 
that other, coming from a mind keenly conscious 
of every turn of the labyrinth, is sometimes its 
most likely solution. 


Dr. Cheyne does not confine himself to the Old 
His is the article on John the 
It is characteristic and not without 


Testament. 
Baptist. 

a quaint appropriateness that he should never 
call him John but always Johanan. It is also 
characteristic, but not so commendable, that he 
should write such a sentence about John as this: 
‘Primitive tradition rightly accentuates the inferi- 


ority of Johanan to Jesus.’ 


It is a Dictionary of the Higher Criticism, then. 
That is now quite unmistakable. But even yet 

there occur things that puzzle. Why, for example, 
' should a. Dictionary of Criticism contain an 
Searching the article itself 
(which is by Dr. Cheyne), we find no explanation. 
It is simply an article in Biblical Theology. Why 
it has strayed into this book we cannot tell. But 
If it had been 
five times its length, it had been five times more 
welcome. « But it is a very pretty.bit of theological 
dissection, everything, except what we count the 


article on FairH? 


we can say how welcome it is. 


; - \discussion. ‘To spend even ten pages on Jesus | essence of faith, being there and 


was unnecessary. They simply overlap the larger | place. 


essence of faith, as we understand it, is apprehe: 
| sion’ of a living Christ, and it is clear that, 
neither by Dr. Cheyne nor throughout this book, — 
is a living Christ acknowledged. In the article — 
Gospets, the most conspicuous article in the a 
volume, the very existence of a human Jesus is — 
grudgingly admitted, that (if He did exist) He 

was merely human is most distinctly stated. 


‘Except what we count the essence.’ 


. 


The other book is Mr. Moffatt’s Historical 


New Testament. 


‘The Historical New Testament; being the 


Literature of the New Testament arranged in the 
Order of its Literary Growth and according to 
the Dates of the Documents: A New Transla- 
tion, edited with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, 
Critical Notes, and an Appendix, by James 
Moffatt, B.D.’ That is the title in full. 


Now the first thing that arrests the eye is that 


extraordinary announcement, 4 Wew Translation. 


Can any single man, we ask, provide us with 
a new translation of the New Testament? Mr. 
Moffatt answers our question himself. No single 
man can provide it. Perhaps he knew that several 
single men had tried it and had failed. Perhaps 
he had tried it himself and had failed. We 
cannot tell. But he has not made this translation 
single-handed. He has had the co-operation of 
Professor Denney and Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy, 
of the Rev. David Smith, M.A., and Professor 
Marcus Dods, of Canon Gregory Smith, the Rev. 
E. F. Scott, B.A., Principal Bebb, Dr. George 
Reith, and Professor Walter Lock. 


Well, that combination of scholarship ought 
to give us something of interest. We shall look 
at its product ina moment. But why was a new 


translation attempted? We must postpone the 
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r to that als wLebils come 
the purpose of the book, oe 


_ Mr. Moffatt tells us what is the purpose of his | 
~ book with admirable clearness. As they lie at | 
present the books of the New Testament are 

i) often unrelated to one another. They are also 
unrelated to the time and circumstances of their 
_ writing. Recent study has not tended to remove 

but rather to accentuate that isolation. We have 

become familiar with ‘the doctrine of God in the 

Synoptists’ and ‘the doctrine of God in St. John,’ 

with ‘the idea of Faith in the Hebrews’ and ‘ the 

idea of Faith in St. James.’ The books of the 

New Testament, unconnected before, have almost 

become antagonistic, 


Now there is not a word to be said here against 
the science of Biblical Theology. It had to come, 
and its fruits have been good and lasting. But 
we are not going to let the science of Biblical 
Theology run away with us. The Faith of 
St. James is the Faith of St. John. It is 
Faith in a Saviour Jesus Christ who died and 
behold He is alive for evermore. And when we 
begin seriously to combine, where lately we have 
been separating, the views of the writers of the 
New Testament, we shall find that we must get 
the books of the New Testament in the right 
relation to one another, in order that our concep- 
tion of the organic unity of the whole New 
Testament may be right. And then shall we 
come to Mr. Moffatt. 


For Mr Moffatt’s design is ‘to arrange that 
selection of early Christian literature which is 
known as the New Testament in the order of its 
literary growth, and at the same time to indicate 
the chief grounds upon which such an order may 
be determined or disputed.’ 


Now this is not the kind of ‘interference with 
the New Testament’ that will trouble any of us. 
We are accustomed to find St. Matthew first and 
the Apocalypse last ; but we are also wont to take 
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any book and read it by itself. We have never — 

| supposed that even verbal inspiration was de- 
pendent on the order of the books which con- 


tained it. So we are not shocked when we find | 
t Thessalonians before us as we open our //zs- 
torical. New Testament; we are only slightly 
hesitant when we close it with 2 Peter. 


There is a great opportunity before us, however. 
We are accustomed to take the books of the New 
Testament singly. We are even accustomed, alas, 
to take scraps of chapters out of them. But to 
get the full benefit of the Astorical New Testa- 


| ment we must read it right through. We must 


begin with 1 Thessalonians. We may dispute, of 
course, Mr. Moffatt’s order ; but if we let that go, 
we must begin with 1 Thessalonians and find the 
Pauline doctrine in its simplest primal form. We 
must pass to 2 Thessalonians and find it slightly 
but perceptibly advanced. We must go on to 
Galatians and discover a man more tried, wrest- 
ling with more vital problems. We shall have 
reached the last of the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
caught the atmosphere that surrounds both the 
Epistle to the Philippians and the First Epistle 
of Peter before we come to the earliest of the 
Gospels, And we may not pause there. We must 
proceed through St. Mark and St. Matthew, 
through the Epistle to the Hebrews and St. 
Luke, through the Acts of the Apostles and the 
writings of St. John (taking with Mr. Moffatt, if 
we will, the Apocalypse before the Gospel and 
the Epistles), through the Pastoral Epistles, St. 
James and St. Jude, and through the Second 
Epistle of Peter. 
got our good of this volume, and seen how rich 


And only then shall we have 


is the interest that comes from the mere placing 
aright of the writings of the New Testament. 


But Mr. Moffatt is not content with placing the 
New Testament books in their order. He also 
introduces and annotates them. And as he does 
so he reveals a most extensive knowledge of 
modern literature and a most refreshing capacity 


for sifting it. This is the feature of the book 


Fy 


is to make a new translation. 


£ 


that will first arrest attention and win men’s 


confidence. But the feature that has cost Mr. 
Moffatt most is the new translation. 


In all our commentaries the space that is spent 
on improving the translation is very great. Can 
it not be If we use the Authorized 
Version it cannot. It cannot wholly be saved 
even if we use the Revised, and we have not all 
the right to the Revised Version. The only way 
Mr. Moffatt has 


saved ? 


done that. 


Now there is only one thing that can test the 


value of a new translation. It is time, For in 
translations the true has little chance when it is 
accompanied by the new. When the Revised 
Version came out there was a wide wild outcry. 
The clink of some familiar passages, like ‘ Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind,’ was gone. We are 
getting used to the statelier and more poetical 
form of the new version. But it is still too new 
Mr. Moffatt’s is newer still. And 


although he and his fellow-translators stood on 


for many of us. 


the Revisers’ shoulders and saw beyond them, 
although many passages at once please the ear 
better and satisfy the mind, Mr. Moffatt must be 
content to wait. 


Meantime it can be said that he has given us a 
book which will be the daily companion of every 
student of the New Testament, and of those who 
would not call themselves students, but who wish 
to read the New Testament religiously. 


Why is it that the Jews do not embrace Chris- 
tianity? For the most part, let us say, because 
they do not know what Christianity is. But some 
do. There is a select number of modern Jews 
who make a study of Christianity and do know 
what it is. Why is it that they do not embrace 
In the Jewish Quarterly Review for 

Nina Davis 


Christianity ? 
Miss 
Judaism is better.’ 


January 


answers, ‘ Because 
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- By Judaism, however, Miss Davis m 
religion of the Old Testament. It may be 
the modern Jew has departed from the religion 
of the Old Testament. If he has, says Miss 
Davis, let him return again, Judaism is the © 
religion of the Old Testament, and in comparison — 
with the pure and spiritual religion of the Old 
Testament Christianity is mixed and sensuous. 


4 


There is but one fault in Judaism. It is too 
And dearly has it paid for that fault. 
It was 


exclusive. 
There was need for exclusiveness once. 
a great spiritual power once. - It was the nation’s 
response to the call of an exclusive God. There 
is an old story, says Miss Davis, that at the time — 
when the Torah was given, many other nations 
were offered the choice of close relationship to 
God, but only Israel would accept the burden 
which that relationship involved. But having 
accepted it, Israel ought to have seen that it was 
not only a relationship to God but a charge on 
behalf of the world. 


Israel did not see that. And so when the great — 
opportunity came, Israel did not take it. It was 
at the birth of Christianity. ‘The world had be- 
come weary of its gods of wood and stone. Israel 
alone had the true God to offer. And in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the chosen people among the nations, God seemed 
to say, ‘It is that ye may fulfil your high calling 
and give them a spiritual religion, the knowledge 
of a God whose worship is in spirit and in truth.’ 
But Israel did not seize the opportunity. 


The Christian religion was allowed to step in. — 
The gods of — 
wood and stone were only replaced by gods of 
flesh and blood. And the world, Miss Davis 
thinks, has not-recovered from that disaster yet. 


A disastrous compromise was made. 


So this is the one fault of historic Judaism, it 
has been too exclusive. In all other respects 


it has the advantage over Christianity, and even 


h at_ respect it has learn ao be more wise. 
id at whose feet has it sat to learn this wisdom ? 
At the feet of the Apostle Paul. 


z Miss Davis doce tie say so, but Mr. Montefiore 
_ does. In an earlier place in the same number 


of the Jewish Quarterly Mr. Montefiore has an } 


article on ‘Rabbinic Judaism and the Epistles of 
Pest. Paul,” 
_ St. Paul, and it was surely a generous thing for 
the ‘St. Paul Association’ of London to invite 
him to deliver this address. He has no love for 
St. Paul. And it is not simply because he is a 
Christian. He loves Jesus more. He actually 
seems to love Jesus. And He also is a Christian. 


Now Mr. Montefiore has no love for 


In this very article Mr. Montefiore contrasts 
the attitude of Jesus and of St. Paul to the 
Judaism of their day, much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. 
places in the practice of the scribes and Pharisees ; 
Paul was a harmless beater of the air. There 
were three real evils in the religion of His time, 
and Jesus laid His finger on them all. 
first the putting of ritual in the place of morality, 


Jesus, he says, did touch some sore 


There was 


next self-righteousness or pride, and then a certain 
ill-directed intellectualism. But St. Paul ‘sets up 
imaginary evils, and then with superb eloquence 
and admirable rhetoric he brushes them away.’ 


Still, Mr. Montefiore will not refrain from add- 
ing his ‘grain of admiration and gratitude’ for 
him who wrote, ‘There is no distinction between 
Jew and Greek,’ ‘there is no respect of persons 
with God.’ 
had so written that the prophetic universalism 
attained its goal. And 
-and I am glad to think it Aas been appropriated, 


by Jew as well as by Christian.’ 


He says it was not until St. Paul 


‘it can be appropriated, 


According to an anonymous (probably editorial) 
note in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, ‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ (Gn 4°) is ‘a much over- 
worked text.’ 


When Jehovah asked Cain, 
brother?’ Cain was not ready to make confes- 
sion, and resorted to a shrewd evasive question. 
Its shrewdness is due to the fact that it implies 
a negative answer. | 
gestion that there are only two relations possible 
—a brother’s murderer or a brother’s keeper. 
Whereas between these two are found by far the 
greater number of our human relations. 


We must not be our brother’s murderer. Must 
we be our brother’s keeper, then? We are told so 
sometimes. The words are raised to a universal 
application and sent forth as a command of the 
Lord. But this writer says that their application 
depends upon circumstances. Helpless infancy 
The captain 
of a vessel undertakes to pilot his passengers to 
their desired haven. He is for the time their 
keeper, and he dare not forsake his responsibility 


As the vessel proceeds 


and infirm old age need ‘keeping.’ 


even to save his own life. 
on its journey, the captain may discover on the 
sea a helpless company of shipwrecked men. He 
is their keeper also. He must change his course, 


if need be, and delay his voyage to save them. 


But the captain of this ship passes other ships 
on the wide ocean. All ¢hey need of him is 
sea room. He is their well-wisher, but not their 
keeper. Let him take the freest passage he can 
find ; he will leave the larger room for them. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review for the 
present quarter opens with an article by Professor 
Foster of the Pacific Theological Seminary on 
‘The Minister of the Twentieth Century.’ What 
the minister of the twentieth century will be 
depends on what he believes. And if he is to 
be what he ought to be, there are three things 


which he will believe. 


He will believe in the ‘soundness and intel- 
lectual value of normal 


Now that means first of all a personal experience 


Christian experience.’ 


‘Where is thy 


The fallacy lies in the sug-_ 


of the pressure of sin and of the immeasurable 


relief that comes when its burden is let fall at 
the foot of the Cross. But it will not do for 
him to rely upon his own experience solely, how- 
ever sound his conviction of its reality. He 
must face the demands of science. And science 


. / 
demands that in his own experience he should 


carefully distinguish what is immediate conscious- 
ness from what is inference, and that he should 


lay his experience alongside the religious experl- 


ence of others, again distinguishing that which 
is peculiar to the ‘converted’ man from that 
which is common to the race. 


Take an example. Take the sense of sin. 
According to ‘the popular evolutionary philosophy 
of things’ sin is an incident in the evolutionary 
process, perhaps the necessary condition of pro- 
gress, at the worst undesirable, defective, prepar- 
atory. How does experience accord with that? 
Experience does not in the least accord with Ute 
Even in the unregenerate man conscience is awake 
to moral issues, and affirms moral obligation. Sin 
is the rupture of that obligation, and it is felt as 
guilt. And this feeling is so common, is expressed 
in so many ways over so many lands, that it 
meets all arguments drawn from the nature of 
the evolutionary process with a sad ‘It cannot 
The burden 
_And when the 
regenerate man lays his own experience beside 


be.’ Sin is not misfortune, it is sin. 
of personal guilt accompanies it. 


this world-wide confession, it is the same experi- 
ence. He only finds that the sense of sin has 
been intensified by the nearness of the Cross 
and an apprehension of the mercy of God in 
Christ. 


But the minister of the new century must also 
‘have a firm grasp of the idea of the supernatural 
in religion.’ For at the end of the nineteenth 
century this is the claim of science and its crown- 
ing victory, that it has proved the absolute and 
universal reign of natural law. Its proof is not, of 
course, scientific demonstration. A few claim 


even that. But the greater part perceive that 


there is a region into which the der 
natural science cannot penetrate. 


the Incarnation and the miracle of the Resurrection. 


| His divine Son Jesus Christ. 
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‘Still the lait 
is made that where science can go the supernatt 
flees before it, and so wide is now the sweep of — 
natural law, that the probability of its undisputed _ 

sway in the impenetrable region also, is reckoned a 
workable certainty. “a 


What hinders the Christian minister from acquies- 
cing? Why does he not fall in line? Itishisper- — 
sonal experience of a personal Christ. The central ~ 
fact of Christianity is faith. Faith is personal com- 
munion with a Christ who lived, was dead; and is — 
alive for evermore. ‘That demands the miracle of 
He cannot do with less. For in analysing his own 
experience, and in checking it by the experience — 
of other believers, he finds these two elements 
always present. Firstly, in all that he has passed. 
through God has been personally operative ; and 
secondly, God has thus been operative through 
Other miraculous 
elements may fall into their places afterwards or 
they may not. But the divine personal touch in | 
the world, and the divine object of faith in Jesus 
Christ, these things the minister must know. 


And last of all, 
century ‘will believe firmly in biblical revelation.’ 


the minister of the twentieth 


The extreme position of naturalism that there is 
no God is rarely insisted upon now. Nor is it so 
often urged that if there is a God we can know 
nothing about Him. The naturalism of the end 
of the century has found itself on safer ground in. 
admitting both the existence and the discovery of 
God, but insisting that it zs discovery. Who 
can by searching find out God? 
the modern naturalists ; 


‘We can,’ say 
‘all that can be found out 
about Him we can find.’ 


It is the conclusion of natural science. Has 
not all discovery been by slow and painful process ? 
Mark the stages in the discovery of electricity. 
And the science of Comparative Religion has 
opportunely come to support it. The idea of 


- 


: 


‘ion, says the ce of Comparative 


sacred books have their prophets, and all the 


j prophets lay claim to immediate inspiration from: 
the Most High. | 


But here science corrects itself. A narrower 
attention to details discovers an essential difference. 
The religion of Israel is found not to be a direct 
descendant of an Arabian tribal faith. It starts 
with new elements whose origin science cannot 
detect. Its history is unique. All the things 
were arrayed against the religion of Israel which 
swept over and obliterated the religions of 


ligion, is not peculiar to the Bible. All the 
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Babylonia and Egypt. Yet, when the fulness of 
time came, Israel was able to produce ‘the 
greatest religious genius of the world.’ Its 
present position also is unique. = 


But the Christian minister has an assurance 
which natural science can neither give nor take 
away. ‘It is beyond the power of man to lift 
himself: he can only prevent himself from sink- 
ing.’ Who says that? Dr. James Martineau. 
And he says it even while he is arguing that man 
has by searching found out God. The minister 
of the twentieth century will be content with that. 


St. Paul the Hebrew, the Breek, and he Roman. 


By THE Rev. JoHN KeELMan, JUN., M.A., EDINBURGH. 


Al 


St. Paul the Hebrew. 


Tue first century of the Christian era was notably 
a time when various streams of thought and life 
met. It has been pointed out by a famous 
historian that all the high-water marks of history 
are reached at moments of the confluence of 
different streams of idea. Certainly, never was 
there so high a water mark as then ; and certainly 
never did three such large streams fall into one as 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman elements that 
united in these days for the formation of the 
coming ages. 

At such times most men drift helplessly along 
the currents of their time—children of circum- 
stance rather than masters of the situation. At 
any time it requires a large personality to rise 
above personal prejudices and local interests, and 
take a statesmanlike view of current movements 


1 These sketches make little or no claim to originality. 
Much of the thought, and in some cases the language also, 
is gathered from the books of Professors Ramsay and 
Butcher, the well-known Lives and Commentaries, and 
other literature. This has been done without the constant 
citation of references, which would break up the continuity. 
The treatment is fragmentary, and the writer’s only 
endeavour has been by selection and emphasis to suggest an 
interesting point of view. 


and tendencies; to see the drift and meaning of 
the past, and to forecast the future with something 
like accuracy. - At such a time as the first century, 
he who could do that must have been a man of 
gigantic intellectual and spiritual stature. In Paul 
we unquestionably find such a man. I do not 
know of any contemporary Greek or Roman man 
—certainly not any contemporary Hebrew—who 
had anything like so wide an outlook or so 
accurate a sense of the world’s life then as his. 
The great Emperor Augustus himself, with all his 
cosmopolitanism, had not a more imperial soul. 
These articles aim at showing this—only indeed 
in the merest outline—in relation to the three 
great streams that have been mentioned. The 
present is a study of St. Paul as Hebrew; the 
second as Greek ; the third as Roman. 


Few characters in history have been more 
unjustly and inadequately conceived. Everything 
seems to have conspired to belittle him. First of 
all—and truly he would willingly have consented 
to this—the incomparable figure of Christ has 
eclipsed him. None can stand comparison with 
that figure, and all such comparison is unfair. 
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_ That there has been such is due largely to the 


unwise though well-meant exaggeration of a 
theology which has too often confined itself to 
Paul’s Epistles, and has not drawn with anything 
like sufficient fulness from the Gospels. Again, 
parts of his teaching which were meant par- 
ticularly for local and temporary situations—his 
words about women, about marriage, and other 
teachings of his—have been forced into promi- 
nence, and made to apply to totally different times 
and circumstances from those for which they were 
intended. This also has been against his memory. 

But besides all this, there are elements in his 
own biography which have been too much 
remembered and thrust into undue prominence. 


From first to last he was a fighting man. And not | 


only the unwelcome doctrines, but the aggressive 
and vehement way in which he advocated them, 
brought upon him not a little hatred and con- 
tempt from many quarters. Professor Bruce has 
contrasted him with the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (who is ‘contemplative, leisurely ’) 
as ‘impetuous, passionate, vehement.’ His 
greatness is often lost sight of in detail as we 
see him disputing with lesser men; now with 
apostles, now with his own converts, now with 
Jewish proselytizers, now with the heathen mob. 
His worst enemies and least faithful friends spoke 
of him as low, selfish, unreliable. Nothing in 
the Bible is sadder reading, more painful and 
humiliating, than Paul’s many defences of him- 
self against these.’ Reading such passages one 
feels ashamed of these small adversaries with 
their impertinent ignorance, who did not see 
that here was one born to judge and criticise, 
not to be criticised; one born to put the world 
on its defence, not to stand on his defence before 
the world. 

And, finally, there is a great mass of painful 
detail which has the same effect. His cloak and 
parchments left at Troas, his frequent sicknesses 

‘and bodily weakness, his many tears—these are 
all distracting ; and we find ourselves pitying this 
man, who has so much better reason to pity us. 
And also there was a mysterious trouble that he 
had—a thorn in the flesh, that no one has been 
able to explain. It seems to have been connected 
with his person insome way. His bodily presence 
was counted weak, we are told, and his speech 
contemptible. Anything of this sort is 
peculiarly trying to a sensitive nature like his, 
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All readers of the New Testament must have notec 
that ‘wailing, pleading, appealing tone’ which - 
so often discernible,—the tone of one self-conscious 
and somehow wounded. 


It was the habit of some of his contemporaries — 


to account him inferior and subordinate to the 
eleven apostles. These critics judged from his 


“position and were biassed by such trifles as we 


have mentioned. They were not competent to 
judge by the size of his manhood, to take his 
measure and to gauge the magnitude of his ideas 
and his plans. Of the whole eleven only John is 
worthy to be mentioned alongside of him, and 
John’s greatness is the onesided greatness of the 
student, thinker, and man of feeling. Peter, with. 
all his winsomeness, was a man of no very unusual 
type. In any age Christ might have had such a 
man fora disciple. The rest, so far as we know, 
were men of very average—some of them of quite 
commonplace—value. Paul finds his match only 
now and then in the whole history of the world. 
He himself, probably, never knew how great he 
was, though he often enough feels and protests 
that he is greater than he is being taken for. 
Time has shed light upon him.and his work, and 
to-day we understand it better than it has been 
understood before. But even in his own time 
there were unmistakable signs of it. Think, ¢.g., 
of the strength and the diplomacy he showed in 
facing situations which he suddenly found himself 
confronting. Think of his presence of mind and 
mastery of circumstances. Whether it were in the 
theatre when the mob howled at him, in the prison 
when the earthquake melted the jailer’s heart with 
fear, or in the shipwreck where he, the landsman, 
alone was competent to take command; whether 
it was confronting devils or sorcerers or priests or 
Roman governors,—he was ever ready with word 
and deed. Again and again we read of him 
‘fixing his eyes’ on so and so—and to this day 
we are thankful that we had not to face these eyes. 
We seem to know what that must have meant. 
Again, that splendid inconsistency of his —that 
vivid impressionist way of seeing in a flash of 
strong light, now this side, now its opposite—that 
was the characteristic of no small soul. Ay, and 
even that ‘melancholy through which his enthu- 
siasm burned its way—that deep despondency 
which sounds so often like an undertone below 
his writing and his speech ’—-that, too, is part of 
the same greatness. Ask your Carlyle, your 
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Goethe, your Milton, Dante, Aeschylus what it 
It is only such men that can tell. 

These personal traits, however, are not the 
‘direction in which we shall look for the greatness 
of this apostle. They are only preliminary hints of 
it. %It is in his work—the thing he set himself to 

7 do and actually did—that that appears. There is 
j 


. 


only one word that seems to suit him—Zitanism. | 


> _ There are some few men to whom this word 

- applies—not many. They are men who seek 

tasks on a larger scale than the ordinary human 
tasks occupying men around them. They go back, 
as it were, to the older days when the Titans 
sought to storm the heavens. Many of them fail 
and end in bitterness. Some few succeed. In 
‘the Autobiography of William Bell Scott he 
tells us how he always felt impelled to choose 
ambitious poetic subjects, such as ‘The Year of 
the World,’ a mystic poem of the life of humanity. 
He reminds us how his brother, David Scott, the 
famous painter, would only paint in the same 
fashion—life-size, and with large proud stretch. 
This Titanism is indeed present in all really great 
minds. You may have much popularity upon 
small work, but not permanence. 

This is what Paul was—Titanic. Literally, and 
not by poetic exaggeration. He found the world, 
in all three sides of it, out-worn, weary, and decay- 

‘ing. He undertook (and he carried out his under- 
taking) to take it up in his great hands and remake 
it, and give it new life—Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman, and set it on to the end of time working 
out Jesus Christ’s gospel along the lines of his 


great conceptions. His inspiration he owed to | 


Christ, and to the inspiring Spirit whom Christ 
promised. But that Spirit found in him such a 
mind as is rare among men. When Paul fell to 
the earth near Damascus, one of the mighty 
fell; when he rose, it was the rising of a mightier 
still. 


Let us now look at what this means for Paul as 
a Hebrew. For a Hebrew he was, and continued 
to the end. The old pictures and descriptions of 
him are unreliable enough, but they concur in 
giving him strongly Jewish features—aquuiline nose, 
meeting eyebrows, and so on. It is true that his 
city Tarsus was one where Greek and Roman 
elements must have been at work upon the nature 
of the Hebrew boy. It is true also that Gamaliel, 
his teacher in Jerusalem, was one of those few 
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Rabbis who were broad-minded enough to 
recognize the good that there was in heathen. 
civilization and culture. Yet the fact is certain 
that this pupil at least took on little of it. In his 
early years there is trace neither of the large 
Roman tolerance and good-natured permission of 
liberty of thought; nor yet of the broad and 


sunny smile of Greece, that happy acceptance of 


the world and appreciation of it which makes the 

memory of Greece so sweet. On the contrary, ; 
you have him persecuting every un-Jewish thing he 

could persecute, with a narrow obstinacy, an 

ignorant wilfulness, that shows the worst side of 
Hebrew thought and feeling. And instead of the 

Greek smile and sympathy with nature, you find 

him entirely unobservant of her beauties; silent 

absolutely as to her trees and flowers, her winds 

and sea and sky. He was more familiar with crowds 

and assemblies, more easily delighted with cities 

and bazaars, than with any of the sights or sounds 

of Nature. So you find him in early days, and 

even to the end, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; 

using the Hebrew calendar, speaking and writing 

a foreign style of Greek, choosing Hebrew 

metaphors, and even arguing in the style of the 

Rabbinical schools with ease and naturalness, as 

in the argument about Hagar. 

But while characteristic traits of Hebraism 
thus clung to him from first to last, as a Christian 
he shook himself free from Hebrew narrowness, 
seized upon the essential features of his nation’s 
life, and gave Hebraism a new meaning. In fact, 
he remade’ Hebraism, and so conserved it. 
Hebrew religion was indeed a tremendous weapon, 
a veritable sword of the Spirit, for the conquering 
of the nations. But he found it lying resting— 
too heavy for any living hand to wield. He took 
it up and wielded it to purpose. This was one of 
the Titanic things Paul did. It was his Titanic 
handling of his own nation which set it on a 
level where it could see and tell upon the world. 

To illustrate this we shall take the three great 
facts of the Hebrew heritage of Paul. They were 
(x) a race, (2) a law, (3) a crime. Here was the 
man who more than any other perpetuated the 
race, established the law, and atoned for the 
crime. 5 

1. The Race—the Hebrew Nationality.— The 
two notes of Hebrew national thought were the 
descent from Abraham and the sense of being the 
elect of God. It would be impossible to exagger- 
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ate the influence that those two ideas had exer- 
cised for good on the nation. By their descent 
they were bound into a brotherhood the most 
tenacious that the world has known, and to-day 
the Jews of Sydney, of Berlin, of Rome, of London 
are still the aloof and peculiar people. Yet 
singular and persistent as this national solidarity 
is, if it had been the only outcome of the de- 
scent from Abraham it would have been but a 
survival. In early days this intense sense of 


‘brotherhood kept Israel in existence, and gave her 


the chance of being the religious factor in the 
world that she was. Long before Christ this had 
ceased to have more than a commercial or a 
purely historical value. 

Paul rescued it by the boldest sort of stroke. 
He told them plainly that this nationality was not 
a matter of descent, nor even of circumcision. 
‘They are not all Israel that are of Israel.’ It 
was a matter of spirit, and every one who is of the 
true spirit of Abraham, he is in the only permanent 
sense a descendant of Abraham.—The children 
by faith are the real children, not the children by 
blood. It was this supremely daring doctrine— 
how daring we cannot now realize—that saved the 
Jewish heritage and sent the Jewish religion forth 
as a gospel to the ends of the earth. 

Again, the doctrine of election had become the 
most selfish and barbarous of egotisms. Elect 
for their own sake, as a token of God’s arbitrary 
favouritism, the Jews of Paul’s day stood safe, as 
they thought, on this rock, and watched all round 
them with compassionless indifference, the heathen 
perishing. This kind of doctrine was the accepted 
religious principle of Pharisaism, by which you 
kept your privileges to yourself. Paul fiercely 
opposed this; and the whole of that sorely mis- 
understood teaching about election in the Romans 
amounts in brief to this: That election is not 
primarily for the sake of the elect, but for the 
sake of the others. A nation is elected to religious 
knowledge and privilege for this very end, that it 
may be the salt of the earth, the light of the world 
—a light to them that sit in darkness. If it take 
its election selfishly, it will soon find that some 
other nation is elected to do the work it has 
neglected, while itself is cast away. 

Here, surely, was great work. The Jews in 
every city where he founded a church dogged his 
steps and did all they could to oppose him. They 
thought he was the enemy of their nation, the 
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| against, his nation that he fought. He 
| for them at least such doctrine as theirs—the 1d 


denier of their election. Really it wa 


of each nation sitting alone keeping and enjoyin: 
its own peculiar gains—meant utter and irretriev- 
able failure. He took these two central aspects © 
of nationality, and by giving them a generous and = 
a spiritual meaning sent them abroad in the world, 
to be to the end of time the guides of all patriotism. 
It was the greatness of statemanship. ; 
>. The Law.—The conspicuous fact in his — 
national inheritance to the eyes of every Jew 
was the Law. His imagination still heard rolling © 
the thunder of Sinai, still saw towering above 
every other monument of time the great stone — 
tables of the Law, held in the hands of a colossal - 
figure of Moses. To remove the Law was to 
destroy the nation and blaspheme against its past. 
This was what the Judaizers thought Paul was 
doing. And there was something to be said for 
that view. Did he not speak of the Law as ‘weak 
and beggarly elements’? did he not deny that 
circumcision and the keeping of Jewish ordinances 
were any longer binding? Yes, and he did that 
in the interests of the Law ‘itself. Here again 
we see his Titanism facing a superhuman task. 
To attack Hebraism here, at its very centre, was 
a work of the direst danger. Once shake men’s — 
abject reverence for the moral law, and what) 
barrier is there between them and utter lawless- 
ness and licence? To tamper with popular con- 
victions here was a risk that needed supreme 
management. It was what Paul did. 

The current way of regarding the Law was to 
take it as God’s final word to man as to Salvation. 
The Jewish Christians took it so. To its last 
letter it must be obeyed or there was no hope. 
To neglect circumcision was to put oneself out- 
side the pale of grace. And Christ might indeed 
be accepted as a later revelation of God, but 
yet must be accepted on the basis that after all 
Salvation lay in rigid and detailed obedience to 
the old system. 

Paul saw that if that were so, then the world 
was lost. He saw that that complicated Hebrew 
legislation was no more fit to be the universal 
salvation of the world than the heathen sacrifices 
were. As a vitalizing force, the Law was as dead 
as Moses was, and no Pharisaic zeal could 
galvanize it into life. But looked at in another 
way the Law was not dead but terribly alive. 
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en spiritually, as an account of the true way 
to live, it was alive with a vengeance. To the 


end of time he who read that old Law seriously 


would find one thing—despair—as he came upon 


the part of it that struck home to him. For 


Paul that part was ‘Thou shalt not covet!’ 


He could keep the Law, and be blameless, as a 
Pharisee. He could outwardly conform to its 
precepts with the best of them. But when he 
seriously took home to himself that God’s demand 
from him was that he should not merely refrain 
from doing evil things but refrain from coveting— 
from wanting to do them—then, he says, ‘sin 
revived, and I died.’ It flashed like a great light 
upon him that this was just what the Law was 
there for, It was to kill him—to strike dead his 
self-satisfaction, his mere respectability, his hope 
or salvation through being a consistent Pharisee— 
it was to do that that the Law existed. That was 


the very meaning and end of the Law. And when, 


in his despair, he looked around the world and 
saw Christ, full of grace and hope and forgiveness 
—then he thanked God for the cruel Law that had 
driven him to that kind Saviour. The Law was 
but a slave, he said, the slave (schoolmaster) that 
dragged reluctant children to school. The Law, 
rough, cruel, harsh, not amenable to reason, had 
dragged this great school child along till it left 
him at the feet of Christ. 

You can see how tremendous a change of view 
this was to bring to his nation, and how Titanic 
was the soul that did it. It was the great con- 
science of Paul that did it. His conscience was of 
the sort we have seen later in Luther and in the 
Puritan divines. To the Pharisees the Law was a 
great machine, to Paulit was a great condemnation. 
It was the only way in which the Law could last. 
As a complicated machine for grinding out 
righteousness its day was done ; but to the end of 
time it was God’s hammer for smiting on man’s 
conscience and breaking man’s heart, and so 
showing him the value of Christ. Truly might 
Paul say in his defence, ‘Do we then make void 
the Law? Yea, we establish the Law?’ 

3. The Crime—The third part of the Jewish 
heritage Paul dealt with was its crime. For of late 
years every Jew born was heir to a tremendous crime 
the crucifixion of Christ. It is quite impossible 
for us to imagine how fearful to a Jew was the idea 
that by any chance Messiah had come and had 
been crucified. Nothing that could by any possi- 


bility happen to any nation now can give an idea of 
it. To every patriotic Jew the future meant one 
thing, the coming of Messiah; and all the past 
history of the land took its meaning from the same 
thing. Their law, their prophets, and their psalms 
had breathed expectation of Him. Their kings 
had in all their glory only held a temporary and 


‘interim throne, ready to vacate it on a moment’s 


notice when He came. Their defeats had been 
borne solely in the strength of a faith that all 
would be put right when He came. 

Now there were great and increasing bands of 
men and women proclaiming in every market 
place, sending the news by every ship, discussing 
it by every fireside, that Messiah had come 
unawares, had been insulted, spat upon, bound, 
scourged, howled at, crucified. The nation that 
had waited and prayed for Him all these centuries — 
had sought out carefully all that was cruellest and 
shamefullest to do to Him when they had Him. 
It was no wonder if Jews, and Paul among them, 
were bitter against the early Christians. If these 
Christians were right, then it meant all this—and 
in truth it could not have meant worse. Either 
the Cross of Christ was the just punishment of an 
unspeakably blasphemous man, or it was the 
blackest shame and most ruinously wicked mistake 
that ever befell a people. 

Here was the awful dilemma which this Hebrew 
of the Hebrews had to face. Either he must go 
on persecuting Christianity, or he must accept 
this hideous fact of his nation’s shame and crime. 
Once more the Titanic man finds a greater thing 
to do than either. He confesses the shame and 
feels it to the very innermost heart of him, But 
having confessed it—his nation’s and his own 
disgrace,—having been driven to despair by it 
deeper than any to which the Law could drive 
him,—he takes that Cross and sets it in the very 
forefront of his faith and memory. Wherever he 
goes he will know nothing among them but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. He sees in it not 
only shame deep as hell, but also love high as 
heaven. The love had been there before,—God’s 
love to the world which that Cross revealed as it 
never had been dreamed of before,—but it is to 
Paul more than to any other man that we owe the 
understanding of that love. It was he who faced 
his nation’s shame and transformed it into the 
world’s hope and light. In this way St. Paul set 
the Cross before the eyes of all coming centurles— 


effect of him upon his nation. 


' the point where shame was deepest and where love 


was mightiest—the point at which man finds at 
once his lowest station and his highest truth— 


the meeting point of the sin of the world and the | 


Love of God. 


Such was Paul the Hebrew, and this is the 
He found them 


— Recent Foreign Theology. 


Winckfer’s ‘History of Jsracf.’’ 


THE motto of this book should be ‘Thorough.’ 
Its secondary title, ‘Die Legende,’ warns us what 
we are to expect, and the expectation is not belied. 
The Biblical narratives, from Abraham to Solomon 
inclusive, are treated in the same manner as Mucke 
and Stucken follow with ancient history in general. 
As a matter of fact, Winckler holds that most of 
these Hebrew stories come from the same source 
as Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Romulus and 
Remus, and the fictions concerning Alexander the 
Great. They are myths, derived ultimately from 
cosmical phenomena. In like manner as men be- 
lieved that they could read the future in the stars, 
so, when they would fain fill up the blanks in 
their knowledge, they read the past there. There 
is no sufficient reason for believing that such men 
as the patriarchs of Israel were real, living persons: 
the incidents related of them are legends which, in 
the first instance, had been told of one or other of 
the gods. Abraham is the moon-hero, heading 
the list of the forefathers of the race, as the moon 
(Bad. Sin) is the first of the gods. ‘In Abraham, 
as in so many mythical characters, two figures have 


been blended, and we can clearly distinguish be-. 


tween two parts which have been assigned to him. 
‘In the one case, where he is mentioned along with 
his brother Dioscurus, Lot, he is one of the two 
Dioscuri. His other part . . . is that of brother 
and husband to his sister and wife, Sarah or Sarai, 
whose nature is clearly defined ; she is the Istar of 
the Babylonian mythology. In this r6le Abraham 
is her brother and spouse, Tammuz-Adonis. Their 


1 Geschichte Israels in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Winckler. Teil ii, Die Legende. 
Pfeiffer, 1900. 
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| the quickener of conscience to the end of time, 


— 
cowering over the dying fires of ancient 7 
nursing a dead Law, shuddering at and ye 


vehemently refusing to confess to a patent Crime. i 
He left them sending on the true racial glory of — 


Israel to all faithful souls, retaining the Law as 


glorying in that shame wherein he had discovered 
for them the eternal Love. 


father is the moon-god Sin. . . . The deity, there- 
fore, whom Abraham represents is, substantially, 
the moon-god.’2 Hence he is closely connected 
with Kirjath-Arba and Beer-Sheba, the city of the 
Four and the well of the god Seven, the four 
phases of the moon and the seven days of the 
week. Isaac is simply a reduplication of him. 
Jacob, as beginning a series, is also the representa- 
tive of the moon-god. He ‘is the father of twelve 
sons, the twelve months. And to prevent any 
misunderstanding as to his nature, the legend not 
only has the division of the year into twelve 
months, but also that into seventy-two units of five 
days each, of which evidence is found in Meso- 
potamian sources from Asia Minor dating earlier 
than 1000 B.c. It is also to be seen in the legend 
of the translation of the Septuagint by five trans- 
lators in seventy-two days. The number of Jacob’s 
descendants by five wives—Joseph’s included, she 
being the mother of two sons—is seventy-two 
(Gn 46). The year consists of 5x72 days.’® 
Moses stands for Tammuz. When he dies his 
eyes are not dim, whereas Jacob, the moon-hero, 
is blind in his old age. The Israelites mourned 
for Moses thirty days, the days of mourning for 
Tammuz, whereas Jacob, the moon-hero, is be- 
wailed seven days. The twelve judges correspond 
to the signs of the Zodiac. When we reach the 
period of the Kingdom we come into contact with 
historic personages. Saul and David and Solomon 
are names that refer to actual human beings. But 
the little residuum of fact has been enlarged and 
distorted almost beyond recognition. The three 
kings have been tricked out with all kinds of 
mythological embellishments. Much of what we 
read about Saul points to a moon-hero, for the very 
aE 2? 8 P. 57. 
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is not easy to follow: ‘A word derived from sh’l 
‘must refer to the cult of the moon, as is shown by 
the way in which that apostle’s Senraicion is nar- 


ary. Winckler’s argument in proof of this 


rated who bore two names, of which Saul was one. 


‘The narrative is in the form of a moon-legend. 


And the name of the town where Saul’s body was 
buried is Beth-Sha’ul, not Beth-Shean. 
bear evidence of moon-worship.’! We do not 
know what the second king was called: David is 
another form of Déd, one of the designations of 
Tammuz, and many things recorded of this king 
belong to the myths of the sun-god. Of Solomon 
we know even less than of David. His name has 
some connexion with that of the god Shalman or 
Shelem. . David has to do with the sun in the 
first half, Solomon in the second half of the 
year. 

The majority of English readers will agree with 
one of Winckler’s German critics who speaks of 
him as taking a pleasure in daring hypotheses. 
Having formed or adopted a hypothesis it seems 
to us that he adjusts his facts to it. Greater 
arbitrariness it would be difficult to imagine. Here 
area fewspecimens. The 318 servants of Abraham 
are the 318 days of the year during which the moon 
is visible. The slaughter of the five kings (Gn 14) 
is a myth relating to the five supplementary days 
at the end of the year, the five kings who are 
buried in the pit (although Gn 14! only speaks of 
two kings as falling there). Beer-Sheba is the well 
of the god Sheba, the Seven-god. He is the father 
of the hostile brothers, Jacob and Esau — the 


Eteocles and Polynikes of Greek legend. He 
appears, too, in the ‘Seven against Thebes’: for 
is there not the well-mo#/f in both stories? The 


dim-eyed Leah is the new-moon: the beautiful 
Rachel the full-moon. Joseph is evidently the 
sun-god, for his brethren make ready their present 
‘against Joseph came at moon.’ His two sons are 
the two halves of the year, and Jacob’s preference 
of the younger to the elder is the substitution of 
the custom of beginning the year in spring for the 
older method of commencing it in autumn, The 
grapes which the spies bring back from Eshcol are 
another form of the inexhaustible vine from which 
Alexander fed his army. The left-handedness of 
Ehud and of the 700 Benjamites is explained by a 
reference to the Tyr-Ziu of German mythology, 
pe 22 


contains a ai reiscenteee the worship of that 
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whose right hand was bitten off by the Fenrir-wolf, 
and to the Roman legend of Mutius Sczevola. Is 
not Benjamin called a wolf (Gn 497’)? Rizpah 
corresponds to the Niobe of the Greeks. 

It may, of course, be thought that Winckler is 
not quite fairly treated when instances such as the 
above are cited barely and apart from their con- 
text. This should be fully allowed for. He has a 


right to claim that his system should be judged as 


a whole. But, on the other hand, we are bound to 
examine the details. And in the handling of those 
details he is too fanciful, too ingenious. He lays 
himself open to the same kind of remark as Lord 
Rosebery makes concerning Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who suspected in Montholon’s haricots verts and 
haricots blancs an allusion to the green uniform which 
Napoleon wore and the white flag of the Bourbons.? 

The following particulars will give an idea of the 
line along which Winckler would reconstruct the © 
history. The story of Ehud indicates the preten- 
sions advanced in early times by Benjamin to the 
hegemony of the tribes. Gideon, Jephthah, and 
Abimelech show the claims which Manasseh put 
forward. They are, therefore, the forerunners of 
Saul, who came originally from the east of the 
Jordan and established his authority over Ben- 
jamin. The fact of his belonging to Gilead ex- 
plains his relief of Jabesh-Gilead, the rescue and 
burial of his body by the Jabeshites, and the main- 
tenance for two years of Ish-bosheth’s (or Abner’s) 
authority in Gilead. David began his career as 
chief of the Kréti, a small tribe in Mutsri, south of 
Judah. In the accounts of his campaigns we 
should always read Aram in place of Edom. The 
mistaken reading arose from the similarity of the 
names, and from the exaggerated ideas concerning 
the extent of his dominion which prevailed in post- 
exilic times. He never got as far as Damascus. 
The extreme point he reached in that direction was 
Zobah, south of that city. And the northern 
boundary of his kingdom was not the Syrian 
Hamath, but a town of that name south of 
Hermon. Solomon was a mere kinglet, a vassal 
of the king of Tyre. He may have married a 
daughter of the prince of Muésri, but was much 
too insignificant a personage for a daughter of the 
royal house of Egypt (Méztsratm). His original 
name was Jedidiah, and he was the son of Abigail. 

2 Napoleon, p. 71. 

3 The Kreti and Palti (Cherethites and Pelethites) are 
located in the Negeb. 
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The Bathsheba episode belongs to the region of 
pure legend. . - Be eOr 
However little likely this reconstruction 1s to 
win favour amongst us, it is impossible to withhold 
‘our admiration from the extraordinary acuteness 


and skill with which it is worked out. In the 


darkest catacomb Winckler would find a clue, 


fe And once found it is never lost. The manner in 
Shechem, e.g., and compels us to realise the signi- 
ficance of that place,! is admirable. The same may 
be said of the connexion which he traces between 
Bethel and Dan.2? Some of his suggestions for the 
emendation of the text are excellent, and all are 
worthy of attention. At 15S 13'7 he reads wionto 
for mnvin, and explains it according to the Sabeean 
inscriptions as meaning army (cf. Oxford Lexicon, 
sub wron, iv.) By altering wp) pip>’a}, ee: 
17°, into syop pp, he obtains an excellent text. 
For ‘wn onnn, 2S 24%, read pounn nnn, and 
clearness replaces confusion (cf. Jos 13°). He is, 
perhaps, a little too apt to follow the lead of cog- 
nate Assyrian words, but in some passages they 
prove distinctly helpful. pt (Assyr. diku) may 
well be substituted for px» and rendered, ‘and he 
summoned,’ Gn 14!, In the r5th verse of that 
chapter everyone feels the awkwardness of ‘and he 
divided himself’ (A.V. and R.V.): Winckler con- 
nects the Heb. pon with Assyr. halaku, 4o jy, takes 
it as Piel, and renders ‘and he attacked.’ In the 
17th verse he prefers Share to Shaveh, Assyr. 
Sharru, Heb. ww, 


J. TAyior. 
Winchcombe. 


®r. Roofs’ Outlines of Eburch 
Distory.’ 


In the preface to this work Dr. Loofs states that 
for more than ten years he has been in the habit 


attended his lectures on Church History at the 
University of Halle. At first these outlines were as 
brief as the contents-index of a book, but gradually 
they have become more extensive and detailed, as 


A ; 
P. 56. 2 Pp. 63-65. 
®° Grundlinien der Kirchengeschichte in der Form von 


Dispositionen fiir seine Vorlesungen. Von Dr, Friedrich 
Loofs, ord. Prof. der Kirchengeschichte in Halle. 
Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer. Pp. 320. M.3. 


/ it seemed desirable to make tl ar iple 
| So many requests for copies of these enla 


which he puts together the notices concerning © 


of furnishing ‘ Outlines’ to the students who have’ 
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synopses have reached Professor Loofs that hi 


/been induced to publish them. Many will be 
grateful to him for. this decision, for the result isa _ 
volume which will be of great service to students as 
of Church History. ~The author anticipates that — 
his readers will sometimes differ from him in ~~ 


judgment ; but such readers will be glad to have 
in their hands at so small a. cost a clue to the 
labyrinth which none but an expert could have 
furnished. 

Dr. Loofs deals with an enormous mass of 
material, and it is no light task to summarize the 
facts and tendencies of the various periods. He 
says truly that he could have written in less time a 
book four times as large, but the inevitable draw- 
back would have been to make it four times as 
costly, It is not intended to compete with the 
standard text-books, but to be used alongside of 
them; and the laudable hope is expressed that it 
may do something to banish from the hands of 
German students synopses of Kurtz, which are too 
much in evidence as examinations draw near. 

As a manual of Church History in its entirety, 
Dr. Loofs thinks that Kurtz is indispensable. For 
the several periods the books he recommends 
are: Part 1, to 600 a.D., the edition of Moller, 
revised by von Schubert; Part 2, 600-1450 A.D., 
Karl Miiller; Part 3, 1451-1688 a.p., Kaweran ; 
Part 4, since 1689, Koffmane’s supplement to 
Herzog. 

Section 370 is headed ‘ Protestantism in Germany 
since 1879,’ and contains much that is of general 
interest, in spite of the condensed form in which 
the information is conveyed. ‘The following char- 
acteristics of this period are mentioned; In- 
crease of interest in ecclesiastical affairs amongst 
national liberals; diminution of anti-Christian 
influence in the press; changed attitude of the 
Government to the social question ; development 
of scientific theology; influential theologians of 
the ‘ Right,’ such as Cremer and Kahler, approach 
more nearly to the position of the more con- 
servative of the ‘Moderns,’ such as Haring, 
Kattenbusch, and in some respects Herrmann. 
Harnack’s new book, Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums, is regarded as fixing his position between 
the old Ritschlians and their modern followers. 

J. G. TASKER. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham. 
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tier ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 
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One of the fullest and ‘most favourable of all - 


the foreign reviews of the above work is that 
which appeared, in the Budletin critique of 5th 
November last. It is written by the Abbé Loisy, 


~ occupies some ten pages, and deals with all the | 
N three volumes of the Dictionary which have been 
a published. 


‘The whole work,’ says the reviewer, 
‘will form a veritable encyclopedia of biblical 
science, and, judging from the parts already pub- 
lished, probably ¢he most complete and the best 
balanced of all that are at present in existence... . 
The preparation of the articles has been entrusted 
‘to competent hands, and it may be said that the 
names of those who exercise a general control 
over the work are universally known. That 
inequality of value in different articles, which is a 
common fault in works of the kind, zs scarcely to 
be met with in this Dictionary.’ He finds that the 
scholarship leaves little or nothing to be desired ; 
the Geographical articles by Conder, Warren, and 
Ramsay are specially noteworthy, while the articles 
on Biblical Archzeology (e.g. ‘Food’ and ‘ Medicine’ 
by Macalister, ‘Money’ by A. R. S. Kennedy, 
‘Dress’ by Mackie) are very careful and inform- 
ing. The ‘excellent’ articles of Margoliouth on 
‘Language of the O.T.,’ Thayer on ‘Language 
of N.T.,’? and H. A. A. Kennedy on ‘Old Latin 
Versions’ are selected for special mention, 
as well as Hommel’s ‘Assyria’ and ‘Baby- 
lonia,’ Crum’s ‘Egypt,’ Barnes’ ‘Israel,’ Curtis’ 
‘Chronology of O.T.,’ and Turner’s ‘Chronology 
of N.T’ A word of praise is given to the 
treatment of the Canon of the O.T. (Woods) and 
N.T. (Stanton), and likewise to the general article 
on the O.T. by Curtis. Passing on to the 
articles dealing with particular books or collections 
of such, honourable mention is made of ‘ Hexa- 
teuch’ (Woods), ‘Genesis’ and ‘Deuteronomy’ 


(Ryle), ‘Exodus,’ ‘Leviticus,’ and ‘Numbers ; 
(Harford-Battersby), ‘Joshua’ (G. A. Smith), 
‘Acts’ (Headlam), ‘Paul’ (Findlay), ‘Peter’ 


(Chase). In the domain of Biblical Theology, 
the reviewer selects the articles ‘God’ (A. B. 
Davidson oo Q.T.], and Sanday [for N.T.]), 
‘ Eschatology’ (Davidson, Charles, and Salmond). 

The method that dominates the whole work is 
pronounced to be the properly scientific one. 


“The critical ‘ghowe of the past have all ton 
drawn upon. The writers do not regard criticism 


| as satanic or silly, they have taken pains to study 


it, and have retained all its conclusions which 
appear to be certain or probable. At the same — 
time @ spirit of Christian faith penetrates the whole, 
and this, so far from hurting the scientific character 
of the work, rather tends to increase it. A more 
detailed criticism is bestowed upon Wood’s ‘ Hexa- 
teuch,’ G. A. Smith’s ‘Isaiah,’ A, B. Davidson’s 
‘Jeremiah,’ Curtis’ ‘Daniel, W. T. Davison’s 
‘Job, Ed. Konig’s ‘Jonah,’ Ryle’s ‘Abraham’ 
and ‘Isaac,’ Drivers ‘Jacob’ and ‘Joseph,’ 
Peake’s ‘Judah,’ Salmond’s ‘Mark’ (‘un article 
remarquable’), Bartlet’s ‘Matthew’ (‘less satisfac- 
tory’), Bebb’s ‘Luke,’ Reynolds’ ‘John’ (marred 
by being too much a piece of special pleading in 
favour of the apostolic authorship), Sanday’s 
‘Jesus Christ’ (‘ce bel article’), 

The reviewer closes his most discriminating 
notice by the remark that none of his criticisms 
are meant to depreciate the value of the Dictionary, 
‘which is very great and undeniable. We hail 
it as a monument of true and real science, a 
repertory of solid learning and criticism, which 
deserves to be consulted by every one who 
desires to study the Bible and biblical questions 
with thoroughness.’ 


Sheshbazzar—Zerubbabel. 


Dr. A. van Hoonacker, so well known for the 
numerous works he has published on the Jews’ 
Return from Exile and the history of the following 
period, contributes to the current number of the 
Revue Bibliqgue an article entitled ‘Notes sur 
Vhistoire de la restauration juive.’ Amongst 
other points of interest, he returns to the much 
debated question whether Sheshbazzar and Zerub- 
babel are to be identified or not. He himself has 
contended elsewhere, and he maintains in the 
article before us, that these two names designate 
one and the same man. He insists upon such 
points as that Zerubbabel, like Sheshbazzar, is 
‘prince of Judah,’ that both bear the official 
title peak (‘governor’), that both have the 
founding of the temple attributed to them: Zerub- 
babel, in Ezr 3-4° and Zechariah ; Sheshbazzar, in 
Ezr 516, In Ezr 2, again, Zerubbabel appears at 
the head of the emigrants, but there is no mention 
of Sheshbazzar. How, asks Dr. van Hoonacker, 
is his absence to be explained, if he is not 
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Zerubbabel himself? The non-mention of Shesh- 
bazzar in chap. 3 in connexion with the founding of 
the temple, appears to our author equally inex- 
plicable if two different men are in view, 

But how are we to explain the use of wo names 
for one and the same man? Dr. van Hoonacker’s 
reply is as follows. If it is the case, as he believes, 
that Sheshbazzar or (the Gr. form) Sanabassaros 
represents the Bab. Shamash-bal for d2/-]-wsur or 
Sin-bal [or bil-|-usur =‘O sun-god [or moon-god } 
protect the son [or the lord], it is certain that no 
such pagan name would have been given to a 
Jewish prince by his co-religionists. It must have 
been the name used by the Babylonians, whereas 
he would be known in Jewish circles by the name 
Zerubbabel (whether we take that name, as is 
frequently done, as=‘seed of Babylon,’ or, as Dr. 
van Hoonacker suggests elsewhere [has he now 
abandoned this derivation?], as =‘crush Baby- 
lon’). In confirmation of this, our author insists 
that the name Sheshbazzar occurs only in those 
passages in which the Jewish prince who bears it 
is presented in official relations with the Persian 
government (Ezr 18-11 514-16), while outside these 
relations he is called Zerubbabel. The Shesh- 
bazzar of Ezra he is inclined (following Imbert, 
Renan, Kosters, Meyer, e¢ a/.) to identify with the 
Shenazzar of 1 Ch 338, and holds that the textual 
corruption of the latter passage prevents our 
attaching any importance to the circumstance 
that in it Shenazzar and Zerubbabel appear as two 
distinct persons. 


Jesus’ Doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Dead. 


At the Congress of the History of Religions held 
at Paris last September, Dr. S. A. Fries of Stock- 
holm read a paper on the above subject, which 
attracted a good deal of attention favourable and 
otherwise. The paper is now published in the 
Zettsthr. f. N.T. Wissenschaft (1900, Heft 4), and 
' we propose giving a summary of its contents 
without any criticism, for which this is not the 
place. 

Fries sets out with remarking that Jewish 
theology in our Lord’s time was anything but a 
uniform system. He illustrates this by the con- 
flicting views that were held as to Sabbath 
observance and the Messianic hope, and then 
passes on to exemplify the similar variety of | 
opinion that prevailed about the Resurrection. | 


Not to speak of the Sadducees and the Samaritans, — 


who denied the Resurrection altogether, even 
those who occupied the more conservative stand- 
point were divided on such questions as who 
were to participate in the Resurrection, when the 
event would take place, and what was really 
implied in it. According to Josephus (BJ. ii. 


8.14) the Pharisees believed in a transmigration — 


of souls, which they identified with a resurrection 
of the dead (cf. the idea of Herod Antipas that 
Jesus was John the Baptist risen again, Mk 614). 
The Essenes believed merely in the immortality 
of the soul, and denied the resurrection of the 
body. Hence there is nothing remarkable in the 
statement in Mk 9! that the disciples of Jesus 
discussed amongst themselves what the resurrec- 
tion from the dead meant. 

One of the views current amongst the Jews in the 
time of Christ is expressed by Martha of Bethany 
in the words, ‘I know that he (Lazarus) shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day,’ Jn TT 
The question is, Does Jesus share this view? Not 
so, thinks Fries. He proceeds to examine in 
detail the following two verses: ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life ; he that believeth on Me, even 
if he die, shall live, and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on Me shall never die.’ The latter of 
these verses gives expression, he maintains, to the 
thought that bodily death shall be abolished in the 
Messianic kingdom in the case of all believers (cf. 
Jn 647. 351 Mk 91). But what about those, say 
amongst the disciples even, who should be cut off 
by death prior to the full establishment of that 
kingdom? These persons are in view, according 
to Fries, inv.” Evenif (xav) death overtake them, 
they shall still live after and in spite of death. This 
implies, he holds, not that a resurrection such as 
Martha anticipated, should take place, but that 
Jesus identified ‘life’ and ‘resurrection.’ The xai 
in éyw cipe 7 dvadoracts Kat 7) Con would thus be that 
of identification or explanation, a sense all the more 
readily to be accepted if, as must be assumed, 
Jesus spoke in Aramaic and not in Greek. This 
interpretation compels our author to reject the 
words attributed to Jesus in Jn 639% 44. 54 and I 
will raise Him up at the last day,’ as well as 
those in 57 28 *9, ‘The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God,’ etc. 

Fries turns next to Mk 121827, where Jesus 
answers the difficulty of the Sadducees about the 
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urrection. From the wor 
sod of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and. the 


God of Jacob,’ it would have been impossible, our 


wuthor argues, for Jesus to draw any such inference 
implied in-Martha’s words about a resurrection 


at the last day. The interpretation He gives to this 


O.T. passage simply implies. that for Jesus the 


ky A! 


resurrection from the dead is identical with that | 


eternal life with God upon which the righteous 
enter immediately after death. This does not 


_ mean, indeed, that Jesus did not think of that life 


as connected with a bodily form. Fries notes it, 
further, as remarkable that Jesus in His escha- 
tological discourse in Mk 13 says not a word to 
indicate that He shares in the later Jewish notions 
about the Resurrection. 

But what about those raisings from the 
dead which are attributed to Jesus, what about 
His own Resurrection? First of all, says 
Fries, much depends on what we mean by 
‘dead.’ From Mk 9% and Ac 20%: (cf. Ac 996") 
we see how imperfectly the real marks of death 
were understood; the word ‘death’ must have 
been applied by the Jews to conditions where we 
should not use it. They themselves betray a con- 
sciousness of this in their doctrine that after death 
the soul remains for three days in the neighbour- 
hood of the body, in order to see whether it may 
not find entrance once more into its old tabernacle 
(Weber, Jiid. Theol., 349). When one had been 
dead four days, unmistakable signs of death were 
supposed to show themselves (Jn 11°). It is the 
condition of things during this period of three 
days which Fries supposes to be indicated by the 
word ‘sleep’ used by Jesus, both of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter (Mk 5°) and of Lazarus (Jn 11+ 1)." In the 
person of Jairus’ daughter, Jesus no doubt 
awakened one who was in popular language ‘dead,’ 
yet she was not positively dead but only ‘asleep.’ 
Our author compares the case of Eutychus, of 
whom it is said in Ac 20% that he was taken up 
‘dead,’ and yet St. Paul exclaims in the following 
verse, ‘Make ye no ado, for Ais life ts 1m him.’ It 
js not otherwise, he holds, with the raising of 
Lazarus. Jesus came to Bethany with the inten- 
tion of awakening one who was ‘asleep’ in the 
above sense. The words of Martha about the 


1 Fries leaves out of account the story of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, as not resting upon the testimony of 
eye-witnesses. But if it actually occurred, he would deal 
with it on the analogy of the other two cases. 
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‘fourth day seem, however, to have given him a 
| shock of surprise, yet He feels confident either 
' that Lazarus is not positively dead after all, or, if 
he be [Fries is not very clear on this point], that 
His Heavenly Father will make an exception in 
this case, and so He calls Lazarus from the tomb. 
| In any case, Fries is convinced that there is nothing 
in the story of Lazarus inconsistent in any way with 
the clear expressions of Jesus elsewhere as to the 
meaning of the Resurrection. 

As to our Lord’s own Resurrection, Fries has no 
doubt that Jesus predicted this as well as His 
sufferings and His death. The authentic form of 
this prediction he finds in Mk 81 (cf. 9° 10*4), for 
this reason, amongst others, that we still find here 
the formula ‘after three days,’ instead of ‘on the 
third day’ of the parallel passages in Matthew and 
Luke. The latter expression he believes to have 
been adopted after the disciples had come to be- 
lieve, partly on the ground of the sepulchre having 
been found empty on the third day, in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. The three days which Jesus 
indicates as elapsing between His death and His 
resurrection would correspond, according to Fries, 
to the period during which the soul was supposed 
to watch by the body. His resurrection itself 
Jesus will have thought of as analogous to that of 
the patriarchs (see above), and if, as the women 
and others believed, a resurrection of His body 
took place [here again we wish Fries were more 
explicit], this difference between His anticipations 
and the actual event would merely illustrate the 
limitations of His eschatological knowledge (cf. 
Mk 1322). In view of the results of his analysis of 
Jesus’ doctrine of the Resurrection, then, Fries 
holds that the mere fact that He predicted that He 
would rise again neither strengthens nor weakens 
the traditional interpretation of His Resurrection. 

The closest N.T. analogy to the doctrine of 
Jesus is discovered by Fries in St. Paul’s jina/ 
doctrine in Ph 121": 311, which is reached only after 
he has passed through the various stages signalized 
by: ate att; mCo rs%f,, 2 Co 4'6-510 The 
doctrine is not without analogies in the Judaism of 
our Lord’s time. Fries compares the description 
of the direct passing of the godly after death into 
eternal happiness, which seems to be implied in 
the Book of Jubilees (23771), although he admits 
that their condition is not described as a resurrec- 
tion from the dead by this writer, who appears, 
however, to be a stranger to the later Jewish doc- 
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trine of the Resurrection. But above all he directs 
attention to 4 Maccabees, whose description of the 
immediate passage to heaven (587 1317 18%) of the 
seven martyrs, their enjoyment of God’s presence 
(98), and especially the comparison between the lot 
of these martyrs and that of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (16%, etc.), all bear a striking resemblance 


Dauline MnéBropofogy and Christian Doctrine. 


By tue Rev. A. S. Lamzaw, M.A., B.D., Huntty. 
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Christ and Adam. 


THE term Anthropology is not free from ambiguity. 
Theologians and scientific men use it in different 
senses. The former have been accustomed to employ 
it where the reference was purely psychological. 
Thus Liidemann’s Anthropology of the Apostle 
Paul is a treatise upon biblical psychology, wherein 
are discussed the terms, flesh, spirit, body, heart, . 
mind, and so forth. In the hands of recent 
science, however, anthropology has become the 
“doctrine of Man’ in a much wider sense: it. is 
the Science of Man. 

It is easy to understand how anthropology came 
to be so narrowed theologically. Some of the 
most important and most fascinating problems 
of anthropology, such as cluster round the origin 
of man, have appeared to be closed questions to 
the theologian. The garden of Eden seemed to 
say all that required to be said about man’s origin ; 
and the names of Noah’s sons to tell us nearly 
all there is to tell about the classification of races. 

. Accordingly, what was left but some obscure ques- 
tions of psychology? The phrase Biblical Psy- 
chology tends to suggest that the Bible, while no 
longer regarded as authoritative in such sciences as 
geology and astronomy, is still so regarded in psy- 
chology, and in the wider science of anthropology. 
But who is to say that science may be allowed to 
speak about the material universe, but must hold 
her peace when man is involved? Are we to 
suppose that there is one exception to be remem- 
bered when we liberally concede that the Bible 
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to the teaching of Jesus. Our author claims, how- 
ever, for Jesus absolute originality for the profound a 
thought that this life with God is ‘the Resurrection _ 
from the Dead,’ a doctrine which Fries holds to © 
have been afterwards displaced by a theory of the 
Resurrection which Jesus meant to combat. a 

Maryculter, Aberdeen. I, te SELBIE. 


. “NOT as the trespass, so also is the free gift.”— 
Rom. v. 15. 
does not anticipate modern science? Must we 
hold that the Bible does anticipate one science, 
the science of anthropology? 

Certainly this is ‘different,’ as some may be 
ready to object, but it is not really so within the 
limits which science must observe. The essential 
value of the Genesis narratives of the origin of 
man lies in the clearness with which they teach 
that man is a spiritual being, and has spiritual 
relations with God his Creator. Apart from that, 
man has a bodily existence, and has had a history. 
Into these science must investigate and report. 

The Pauline anthropology properly understood 
is chiefly to be found in the Epistle tothe Romans, 
in the discussion which occurs under the head of 
‘Adam and Christ.’ The apostle’s statements — 
concerning Christ’s redeeming work are there ex- 

: 
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pressed in terms of the Pentateuchal narratives of 
the Fall and the Dispensation of the Mosaic Law. 
This bearing upon his doctrine of the Atonement 
intensifies the interest with which we inquire 
whether the growing competence and authority 
of the modern Science of Man do not necessitate 
reinterpretation or even restatement of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of man, and whetherit is possible adequately 
to present the Work of Christ in terms prescribed 
by Jewish anthropology. Types and shadows are 
useful before the event, but may be so used after 
the event as to obscure the truth. Types when 
‘fulfilled’ ought to ‘withdraw,’ and allow the 
truth to shine in its own light. It is obvious why 
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was writing for Jews or for Gentiles who were, 
would be, indoctrinated in Jewish ideas. Jewish 
thropology finds its principles in Genesis. St. 
Paul built, as he must, on the foundation already 
laid. He explains Christ in terms of Adam. 
[This was useful, but is perhaps not quite so 
useful in the twentieth century as it was in the 
— first. Our science is not that of Genesis. In so 
far as they are different, is not revision of the 
- Pauline argumentation indicated ? 

The grand consideration is that in formulating 

the most central and vital Christian doctrines, 

we ought to make Christ Himself our point 

of departure instead of obscure and doubtful 
analogies. -It is obvious that Mosaic narratives 
colour the Pauline statement of the farthest 
reaching Christian doctrines. Accordingly, it is 
a needful and inviting task to disentangle these 
and see what the result promises to be. There is 
no cause for alarm. The Bible was not destroyed 
by the vindication of the Copernican astronomy. 
Should one interpose, ‘ Yes, but that was a small 
and remote consideration, whereas now you are 
touching the central doctrine of the Christian faith, 
I reply, ‘That is certainly a reason for proceeding 
reverently and humbly; but is not the call to go 
forward the louder and clearer precisely because 
what is most central is alleged to suffer obscura- 
tion by artificialities and unrealities?’ There mis- 
conception is most fatal. Such hidden rocks 
have been largely responsible for heresy and schism 
in the history of the Church. 

At this stage it will be advantageous temporarily 
to alter our point of view somewhat. The assump- 
tion which, it may be supposed, underlies my 
remarks hitherto is that there is the closest possible 
connexion between Pauline doctrine and the 
Adamic narratives, and that the latter is of the very 
essence of the former. The validity of this assump- 
tion is, however, an interesting previous question. 

Does -St. Paul then substantially build his 
doctrine of the Work of Christ on the Mosaic 
accounts of the first man, the appearance of sin, 
and the giving of the Law? Is it absolutely 
necessary in order to appreciate his doctrine of 
Christ to look at it in the light of these? Is the 
Adamic side of his equation as important as the 
Christian, indeed in a sense more important, 
because coming first it determines the issue? It 
delimits the ground. It sets the problem. It 
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postle argues as he does. A Jew himself, 
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prescribes the reference in which alone the 
Christian factor is to be considered. But this. 
reference may be limited, temporary, accidental. | 
|A logical fallacy must be guarded against. The 
antecedent of a conditional proposition does. not 
so limit the consequent. Granted that SifeA ase 
B is, B is not dependent on A only. There may 
be other preconditions as valid as A. It does not 
follow-that, ‘If A is not, B is not’ I wish to 
suggest that the Christian side of St. Paul’s equa- 
tion may not be inseparably limited to the Adamic, 
but has an independent value, and may be dwarfed 
_ by the narrow issue presented to it. 

I venture to think that the Adamic element is 
by no means an unquestionably essential factor in 
St. Paul’s doctrine of Christ, being rather used for 
the purpose of illustration and, so far as it is an argu- 
ment, applied ad hominem, with the implication 
that its force could only be local and temporary. 
If this can be shown, it is another welcome evidence 
that what is of eternal moment in the Word of God 
is not finally and inextricably bound up with 
elements of pre-scientific knowledge which were 
foredoomed to wax old and vanish away. 

In order to examine this question as to the 
dependence of the Pauline doctrine, it is proper 
to take the strongest and most explicit state- 
ments of the apostle. The classical passage is Ro 
51221, The first thing we notice is that sin is 
said to- have entered the world as an act of trans- 
gression, the penal consequence of which was 
death. St. Paul says, ‘Death passed unto all 
men, for that all sinned,’ implying, I suppose, 
that Adam’s descendants died either like Adam 
‘himself for their actual transgressions, or by 
reason of imputed guilt, or both together. The 
apostle remarks upon the fact that ‘until the law, 
sin was in the world,’ and immediately interjects 
an argument to which | attach importance for my 
present purpose. He adds: ‘But sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law. Nevertheless, death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them 
‘that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression.” Mark that ‘nevertheless.’ Clearly 
it is meant to bring into sharp contrast two state- 
ments apparently irreconcilable. If sin was not 
imputed ‘until’ Moses, we should have expected 
that death would not ‘reign’ between Adam and 
Moses. But it did: that is the point. Now, why 
‘5 this crux introduced into the middle of the 

which is even injured thereby? The 
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fact which the apostle wishes to emphasize is that 
sin and universal death entered through Adam, 
and yet he immediately makes the damaging 
admission that sin could not be imputed prior to 
the Law. Why is this thrown in? It seems to me 
that we have not here a serious logical argument 
at all. The well-known passage in Galatians 
about ‘seed’ and ‘seeds’ may be compared with 
it. It is rather a very loose piece of dialectic, the 
object of which is, not to ground Christ upon 
Adam, but using Adam as an offset and contrast, 
to make manifest the superiority of the Christian 
Dispensation to the Adamic. The ruling ideas are, 
‘Sin and universal death by Adam: forgiveness 
and life to all by Christ.’ The key to the curious 
twist in the argument is to be found in the words, 
‘But not as the trespass, so also is the free gift.’ 
The method of argument, if argument it can 
be called, is this: St. Paul welcomes the very worst 
that can be said about the Adamic Dispensation, 
in order, by contrast, to magnify the grace of Christ. 
He aggravates the case as much as he can. He 
points out how hardly the old végime bore upon 
men, more hardly even than seems reasonable, 
inasmuch as, although sin was not imputed prior 
to the Law, nevertheless death, the punishment of 
sin, fell. Why was this? Well, the apostle is not 
concerned about the justice of it. He confesses 
to not seeing the rationale. The fact was enough 
for him, and the more oppressive it was, the better 
for his purpose, which is to blacken the old Dis- 
pensation and make his readers glad to pass out 
from under it. So he parades the fact that men 
died although they had not sinned after the like- 
ness of Adam’s trangression, and even although 
sin was not imputed prior to the Law. This is 
quite in St. Paul’s manner. He is piling up a case 
against the Covenant of Works, and leaves no 
stone unturned or unhurled. Hence the unction 
with which he says, ‘But not as the trespass, so 
also the free gift.’ White shows well against black. 
The darker the black, the fairer the white. Adam 
wrought death, which devastated even beyond the 
bounds which reason and justice seem to set. 
Christ came that all might have life, and have it 
abundantly. What is urged to the disparagement 
of the first Adam, redounds to the greater glory of 
the Second. 

If this representation is just, if the Adamic 
references are illustrative matter rather than of 
the substance of St. Paul’s Christian doctrine, 
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clearly there is the less of hazard in proceeding to ‘ 


consider the question with which we set out, anc 


to which we now return, namely, how far our Chris- 
tian doctrine, being Pauline, is intertwined with 
these Adamic representations, and stands in need. - 


of disentanglement. Take the’ doctrine of im- 
puted sin and guilt by reason of Adam’s trans- 
gression. 
doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
which is undoubtedly modelled upon it. Christ’s 
Work is expounded in terms of Adam’s. Now, in 
any case, is not this to commit the fault of explain- 
ing obscurum per obscurius? And if the represen- 
tation now given of the slight connexion between 
Pauline doctrine and the Adamic and. Legal matter 
is correct, this procedure is as unnecessary as it is 
perilous. It may lead us to be more Pauline than 
Paul. It is a remarkable fact that ‘the apostle 
nowhere speaks of the righteousness of Christ be- 
ing imputed, nor does he anywhere identify the 
righteousness of God given to faith with the 
righteousness of Christ! It has been pointed 
out that he even seems to avoid this way of speak- 
ing, when naturally he would usé it if it expressed 
his thought. Thus: ‘Not having a righteousness 
of mine own, even that which is of the law, but ’— 
and here, where he might be expected to say, 
‘the righteousnesss of Christ,’ what he actually 
says is, ‘that which is through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.’ St. 
Paul’s phrase is not ‘the righteousness of Christ,’ 
but ‘the righteousness of God,’ a righteousness 
which God gives to those who ‘believe in Jesus.’ 
Bruce avers that the Pauline idea of justification 
is best expressed ‘as a judicial act whereby God 
regards as righteous those who trust His grace as 
manifested in the atoning death of Christ’; and 
he cites Weiss as maintaining that the idea of God 
imputing to men the righteousness of Christ does 
not belong to the Pauline system of thought. 
Professor Stevens appends the following note to 
his chapter on Justification in his recent Zheology 
of the New Testament: ‘That the old theological 
formula, “‘the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
to the believer,” does not correctly render Paul’s 
thought of justification is now so generally recog- 
nized by exegetes that I have not thought it 
necessary to refer to it in the text.’ 

This short discussion has been introduced in 


1A. B. Bruce, Zxfosttor, August 1893, p. 86; repub- 
lished under the title of St, Pazel’s Conception of Christianity.’ 


There is a corresponding Christian 


pport of my general contention that St. Paul’s 
‘statements of Christian doctrine are not really 
limited and conditioned by his illustrative refer- 
co es to Adam, . These are ‘rather dialectical 


expedients, embroideries which effectively set off a 
theme which is independent.. The Christian side 
of the equation is separable from the Adamic, and 
its signification will be obscured unless it is read 
apart, as thus :, ‘The grace of God, and the gift 
by the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ (did), 
abound unto the many.’! ‘They that receive the 
1 Ro 5%, : 
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‘abundance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness (shall) reign in life through the one, even 
Jesus Christ,’? and so on. Danger enters when 
the ‘How?’ of this is sought by means of such 
expressions, as ‘through the one man’s disobedi- 
ence the many were made sinners.’ If these are 
_made the starting-point, divers strange doctrines 
of imputation result. If the independence of the 
Christian side of the equation is recognized, as? 
more spiritual reading of Christ’s Work becomes 
possible. 
PRG nG 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 
Gtoae, D.D., LL.D. 


Pp. 294. 4s.) 

Dr. Paton Gloag has been a preacher of the 
gospel for fifty years. He would have been a 
poor preacher indeed if at the end of that time 
he could not have found thirty sermons worth 
publishing. For most of us, perhaps, thirty is 
enough. Some men are inspired to new purpose 
and surpassing power every time they preach. 
Most men are inspired and powerful once a year. 
As for Dr. Paton Gloag we judge by these thirty, 
and this is what we find : He knew the gospel early, 
and he never swerved from it ; he preached what 
he believed; and he kept learning right on till the 
end. So the clearest note in these thirty is con- 
yiction of the truth as it is in Jesus; but that note 
is presented out of the variety of a broad, sympa- 
thetic, spiritual mind. 


By THE REV. 
Cl On Clark. 


Paton J. 
Crown 8vo, 


TRUTH AND REALITY. By JouHN SMYTH, M.A., 
D.Puin. (7. & TZ. Clark, Crown 8vo, pp. 261. 4s.) 
The title is not attractive. But the book is. 

There is something new in it. Professor Flint 

says it is not new to him, but it will be new to 

most of us. And itis true. Professor Flint him- 
self says it is true, and deserves beyond most truths 
great emphasis to-day. And we see that it is true 
when we have caught it. What is it? That is 
another matter. What it is has taken Dr. Smyth 
two hundred and fifty pages to tell. We have 
read the book and re-read some of it (having 


taken it, on Professor Flint’s recommendation, for 
a railway journey, and found the book done before 
the journey), but we cannot put it into a sentence. 
It shows quite conclusively how incapable is every 
form of naturalism of explaining the things we see 
and know; it shows quite restfully how inevitable 
is the entrance of the spiritual and how universal 
its application. 


ERAS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. THE RE- 
FORMATION. By WILLISTON WALKER. (are cine 
Clark. Crown 8vo, pp. 488. 6s.) 

With this volume the series of ‘Eras’ ends. 
It has been discovered by not a few, no doubt ; 
but it may be suspected that the unfamiliar names 
(for most of the writers are Americans) have 
blinded some to the literary value of the series. 
One volume—Mr. Bartlet’s Apostolic Age—by a 
most accomplished English scholar, was at once 
recognized as having passed all competitors on 
that much travelled road. But we are still too 
insular in our theology. And we are still too 
monarchical. A great name, if it is the name of an 
Englishman, is necessary to catch our eye even yet. 

And so it may be that this stately, masterly 
history of the Reformation, in which the whole 
extent of the greatest period in the Christian cen- 
turies is described, may pass unnoticed by those 
by whom its blessing is most needed. It contains 
no offence. For history speaks and not the author. 
It is an almost faultless example of descriptive 
narrative. 
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A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. By ALBERT 
"Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D. (American Baptist 
Pub. Soc. Vol. 1. Crown 8vo, pp. 654. $2.25.) 

The Professor of Church History in M‘Master 
University has already become known in this 
~ country through his History of the Baptist Churches 
in the United States. But this new volume will 
carry his name into new places. It is a student’s 
book. The whole ground is to be covered from 
the days of the Maccabees to our own. And even 
before the Maccabees enter there are two chapters, 
the one on the study of Church History, the other 
on the Greco-Roman Civilization. The ground 
is covered in short sketches. The sketches are 
well packed with information, and yet well arranged 
so that the leading matters are seen in immediate 
prominence. The judgments are always well 
informed, and nearly always just. Of bias there 
is little evidence. Finally, each chapter is headed 
by a well-sifted bibliography, in which both Ger- 
man and English books have a reasonable share 
of attention. 

It is, we say, a student’s book. Perhaps at 
present it is ¢Ae student’s book. It is such a book 
as an energetic teacher could use with good results. 
And it is time that we had some good results from 
the teaching of Church History. 


TYPES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. By E. GRIFFITH- 
Jonss, B.A. (Clarke. Pott 8vo, pp. 141. Is. 6d.) 
There is the intellectual man, there is the devo- 

tional, and the practical. They are found in the 

Bible and out of it. They give parts of the 

Christian character, they do not give the whole. 

The whole is found in Christ. Let Christ be 

formed in our hearts by faith, and all the types of 

the Christian life will be found in us, and in most 
attractive harmony. 


An Introduction to the Syntax of the New Testa- 
, ment—a clever book though badly printed—has 
been published in paper by Mr. Dearing of Louis- 
ville (50 cents net). Its author is Professor A. T. 
Robertson of the same city. We hope Mr. Robert- 
son will get it issued in better form, for it is 
needed. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM. By Henry Me tviti 


GwaTkin, M.A., D.D. (Deighton Bell. 8vo, pp. 
339. 10s. net.) 
Professor Gwatkin, with his unconquerable 


modesty, tells us that this second edition is in the 
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the literature on the subject published since his 
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main a reprint of the first. Even if th 
few would grudge, Professor Gwatkin’s fi 
being better than most men’s last. For hi 
tiveness to truth is only equalled by the 
exactitude of his language. Into a page he 
put more thought and more impulse t 
than other men into ten pages, and ye Ml. 
easy reading. No writer in the Dictionary of the 
Bible has put out the ordinary reviewer socom- 
pletely. The ordinary reviewer says, ‘We should _ 
have expected a fuller treatment of such and such 
a subject.’ But the student of the subject does 
not say that. He finds every problem considered, 
every writing read, all that can be said said, and 
the rest left open. 

So even if this edition were a reprint of the 
first we should have great treasure. We should 
still have the only treatment of Arianism that com- 
bines utmost judgment with utmost scholarship 
in lucid language. But Professor Gwatkin has 
wrought over the book and taken account of all 


first edition appeared in 1882. 


ALFRED THE WEST SAXON. By DucaLtp Mac- ‘ 
FADYEN, M.A. (Dent. Crown 8vo, pp. 388.) ‘ 

Dr. R. F. Horton has undertaken to edit a series 
of biographies. For he holds the saying of the 
late Master of Balliol true, that more good may 
be done in the future by writing the lives of men 
and women than by set treatises in theology and 
morals. The biographies will be of saints. But 
Dr. Horton does not mean those whom Rome has | 
canonized. Fis saints he hopes to find in sects 
and denominations which Rome would shudder 
to associate with. He will not scrutinise the sect, 
he will scrutinise the saint. And he will get the 
biography written whenever he finds one wearing 
‘the white flower of a blameless life.’ 

The first is Alfred the Great. The choice is 
perfect—the saint was nearly so. The choice is 
perfect because we all agree that Alfred was great 
in goodness as in arms. In Alfred as in Victoria 
it was the union of head and heart that made the 
greatness so surpassing. And, moreover, we have 
just had Alfred’s millenary. 

The book is nearly as good as the choice. 
Gossipy in style,—for it is our Alfred, and we may 
be familiar with him without the risk of con- 
tempt,—the book catches the flavour of the old 
gossipy chronicler. We have his charm without 


there is a steady flow of ethical impulse, the 
es never being afraid to say that Alfred served 
Ent and was not forsaken. 

_ There are some good illustrations. The shale 
ae of the book indeed is attractive. Will 
Dr. Horton do always as well with his series as 
this? We doubt if he will, We doubt if he can. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, keeping close 
to the Book of books with which they are so 
honourably associated, have just issued three 
volumes. The first is Zhe Child’s Guide to the 
Book of Common Prayer, by Ermest Esdaile (1s. 6d.) 
—a beautiful little volume with a frontispiece 
showing a sturdy curly-headed fellow in the throes 
of childish prayer. The second is Zhe Crimson 
Letter Testament, with all the words spoken by our 
Lord printed in red. It is published at prices from 
2s. 3d. upwards. The third is a Mew Jilustrated 
Bible, containing fifty illustrations in colour based 
) on photographs of places in Egypt and Palestine. 
___ Each picture is explained by an experienced writer 

on the lands of the Bible. The prices begin so 
4 low as 3s. 6d. . 


—— 


Studia Biblica et LEcclesiastica have this year 
taken a new start in two respects. First, in appear- 
ing like the Cambridge ‘Texts and Studies’ in 
paper parts, and next, in giving a translation pure 
and simple of an ancient ecclesiastical writing. 
The writing is the Zzfe of St. Nino (Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 8vo, pp. 88, 3s. 6d.). It 
tells the story of the conversion to Christianity of 

_ Georgia. The text is taken from the standard 
collection of Lives of Georgian Saints. The 
translation is by Marjory Wardrop and J. O. 
Wardrop. We could have welcomed a longer in- 
troduction, but the essentials are in it, and we are 
not kept from the story itself, which is full of 
interest. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY PROBLEMS. 
Epirep sy W. J. Hocxince. (Wells Gardner. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 190. 2s. 6d.) 

The Christian Social Union has great possibili- 
ties in it. The men it has are great—the Bishop 
of Durham at their head. Their ideas are great, 
and so is their determination. And above all, they 
build upon a rock, and that rock is Christ. In the 
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labour of translating ware But there is more 
the book than that. There is a history of Alfred 
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end of the century Mr. Hocking brought some of 
the members of the Christian Social Union to All 
Saints’ Church, Tufnell Park, and bade them speak 
on the Empire, the State, the Municipality, Over- 
crowding and Housing, Temperance, the Rural 


’ Problem, Trade Unionism, and the Christian 


Social Union itself. What they said he has now 
published. And he has done well; for the men 
have personality, and even on the printed page 
their words glow with conviction. 


The Ascent through Christ, a study of evolution 
in its bearing on religion, by Mr. Griffith-Jones, 
has had so good a reception that the publishers 
are able to issue it in a cheaper form (Hodder 
& Stoughton, crown 8vo, pp. 495, 38. 6d.). Its 
rapid circulation proves two things—the interest in 
the religious aspects of evolution and the fitness of 
this book to meet it. 


WITH CHRIST AT SEA, By FRANK T. BULLEN. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Crown 8vo, pp. 322. 65.) 


This is not the most affecting of Mr. Bullen’s 
books, but it is affecting enough. We speak of 
things that make angels weep. It is only the 
angels who see such things as are related here, and 
how could they help but weep? Man’s inhumanity 
to man—yes, but man’s inhumanity to children— 
for he was but a child when they sought to destroy 
him, body and soul, at first—is surely more mad- 
dening still. But the angels never weep in vain. 
Christ was found at sea, and Christ at sea made 
all suffering to be counted as dung. Thereafter, 
what a thrilling narrative it becomes of witness for 
Christ. This is the use of it. Not that we should 
waste idle tears now when they can do no good,— 
the angels have done the weeping for us,—but that 
we should see how halting a thing our witness is ; 
and especially discover that the sole secret of 
Christian joy is conscious hourly enjoyment of 
Christ. 


Continuing his ‘Sermon Seed’ Series, Mr. Tin- 
ling has issued Sermons on the Psalms (Hodder 
& Stoughton, ts. 6d.) They are ‘skeletons’ (do 
not shudder, there is a /’#//e flesh and blood, and 
even a little clothing) of famous men’s sermons. 
For the best sermons may be boiled down, and. the 
residue served up without asking leave of their 
authors. Mr. Tinling is a master of the whole art 
and manufacture. 
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‘The eleventh volume of Zhe ‘Prateher’s Maga- 


zine has been published (Kelly, 8vo, pp. 580, 55. ). 
Since its commencement the Preacher’s Magazine 
has been edited by Mr. A. E. Gregory (having 
Mr. Mark Guy Pearse as senior and sleeping 
partner) with rare clearness of purpose. The 
‘local preacher’ is ever in his eye, and if the ‘local 


preacher ’ cannot make good sermons having this | 


magazine to work upon, he should step down. 


Mr. Kelly has published a new and cheap edi- 
tion ofthe Memoir of William F. Moulton (38. 64.), 
the distinguished Principal of the Leys School in 
Cambridge. It is not necessary to review it fully 
now. Perhaps the chapter of widest interest is the 

‘one on Dr. Moulton’s biblical work. It contains in- 

formation about the Revision of the New Testament 
and Apocrypha, as well as about the new marginal 
references to the Bible, which cannot be got else- 
where, besides revealing a most earnest, unselfish 
devotion to the sacred science. But the whole 
book may be read by anybody, and with deep 
interest. 


Messrs. Longmans have issued a fourth edition, 
revised, of Canon Gore’s The Church and the Min- 
istry (crown 8vo, pp. 416, 6s. net). It contains 
a new preface, and the whole book has been 
worked over and brought up to date. The new 
material discovered since the issue of the first 
edition has received its place and been allowed its 
influence. And there are modifications of the 
earlier positions that are not all due to discovery. 
For Canon Gore is one of the most open-minded 
of modern ecclesiastics. In truth, there is not a 
great deal in this book that a well-instructed Pres- 
byterian, for example, would reject. Even the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession he would not 
wholly deny. Certainly he would not cut off 
Canon Gore from the benefit of it, But when he 
finds that Canon Gore cuts him off, he bears no 
grudge, for he sees how sorrowfully he does it. In 
its new edition the book will be yet more widely 
read and fondly cherished. Its wonderful com- 
bination of candour, fetter, and scholarship give it 
a place in our interest that only the rarest books 
attain to. 

Dr. Hort is dead, but through his Village Ser- 
mons he preaches still. He preaches to congrega- 
tions in India and elsewhere. One of the Indian 


congregations, having found some of the serme 
in that volume especially applicable, have desire 
their separate publication.. It has been g te 
So now we have a small cheap volume of discou: 


| picked out of the larger one, covering the who 


Bible, and making it very intelligible. Their title 


a: 
is Sermons on the Books of the Bible (Mee ae 


crown 8yvo, pp. 151, 4s- 6d.). i 

ce Marshall Brothers have ined the new 
volume of Zhe King’s Highway. The general 
editor is the Rev. John Brash, of the Bible Chris- 
tian Church, and he is associated with editors from 
all the rest of the Wesleyan Churches. The maga- 
zine is more popular and more devotional than the 
Preacher's Magazine. t contains many good, quiet, 
practical papers. 

Messrs. Marshall Brothers have also published a 
volume of encouragements to and examples of 
Faith-healing (rs.). It is written by Dr. Thomas 
Payne. Its title is Ministry of Divine Helpfulness. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY ON THE 
INDUCTIVE METHOD. By NATHANAEL BuR- 
wasH, S.T.D., LL.D. (Agrace Marshall, Crown 
8vo, Two Vols., pp. 553, 411. 12s.) 

‘On the Inductive Method’—what is that? 
Canon Moberly tells us that we have been work- 
ing too long on the inductive method. He would 
have us get back to the deductive method and 
predispositions. Dr. Burwash, the President of 
Victoria College, Toronto, believes that in theology 
at least the inductive method has never had a 
chance. We have found God in the fulness of 
His perfections (never mind where we found Him), 
and then we have worked off all His necessary 
attributes, acts, and affections. He does so and 
so, not because we see or feel that He does so and 
so, but because He must do so and so, being what 
He is. That is the deductive method. 

Let us have done with the deductive method, 
says President Burwash. Let us begin with the 
things we have actually seen and heard, and as we 
gather them together, let us find both God and 
man. 

But where do we find these things? Ultimately, 
says Dr. Burwash, from God Himself; for he 
believes right heartily in revelation. Yes, but 
how do we touch God and get to know them? 
By faith, says Dr. Burwash. And that is the 
whole matter. That is the secret of the novelty 


EE 


hire of this bodes An wancleve: may 


he knows. 

Now, it cannot be denied ‘dan in the 
‘name of faith, great moral and intellectual ab- 
‘surdities have been produced. Dr. Burwash 
enlarges the sphere of faith. The faith that 
‘builds up a theology has many things to do. It 
yields personal communion with God ; it secures 


' the harmony of the holy, the beautiful, and the 


good ; it is rational, the faith of a being who is 
rational ; and it is built on historic fact. 

So Dr. Burwash has written an original, power- 
ful, moving, saving book. It looks as if, in the 
Queen of the Sciences, America were again to 
take the lead. 


Messrs. Horace Marshall have published the 
second part of the Twentieth Century New 
Testament. It is a translation zxzto modern English 
of Westcott and Hort’s text. This part contains 
the Pauline Epistles (1s.). A little. (sometimes 
more than a little) liberty has to be taken with 
the text to make the translation quite modern. A 
little exposition has also to be done. But after 
that all goes well. And the result is not only less 
offensive than was feared, but altogether inoffen- 
sive and very helpful. The outward form is not 
attractive. That may be of purpose, to make it 
look as like a modern book as possible. If so, it 
was not necessary and it is not wise. 


Mr. Melrose has published the fourth edition of 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts (1s. net). We had 
almost forgotten him. For the war is not over, 
and the Queen is dead. But he will come again. 
And this is the loving record of a great good 
man. 


HOW WE GOT OUR PRAYER-BOOK. By T. W. 
Drury, B.D. (Wésbet. Crown 8vo, pp. 136. 2s.) 
This is a very valuable little book, the work of 

a most conscientious scholar, without prejudice, 

but with much reverential feeling, Whatever 

your position is, this book will do you good. Get 
books with this accuracy of information and inner 
truthfulness into our schools. 


rite on theology, but only a believer can write a 
os “theological manual on the inductive method. 
‘the touch of faith he has tasted and seen. By 
ae his hands have handled. The Son of God 
‘has been revealed in him. He writes of the things f 
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criticism of the prophets in our tongue. 
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Another volume of Zhe Biblical Illustrator has — 2 


been issued (Nisbet, 8vo, pp. 641, 7s. 6d.). It 


contains 1 and. 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, and each book is paged separately. 


The books it covers are among the least useful 


for homiletical purposes of all the books of the 
Bible.. But they are certainly neglected far too 
much. This book~ will help to remove the 
reproach. It is prepared with great skill and 
patience. et 


CHINA’S ONLY HOPE. By Cuanc CuiH-TuNG. 
(Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 151. 38. 6d.) 

This remarkable volume will do more than a 
hundred English books to impress us with the 
greatness of the Chinese problem. And it will 
reveal more of the resources that lie in China 
itself for its solution. 

This man’s ideas are great and workable. If 
only he could gather out of the millions of China 
a sufficient number round him to form a public 
sentiment, China would save herself. 


A volume of Short Studies in the Gospels has 
been published by the Rev. John Smith, B.D., 
minister of Partick, through Messrs. Oliphant 
(crown 8vo, pp. 254, 3s. 6d.). The volume 
contains forty sermons, carefully divided into 
heads, and earnestly ending in applications. 


The Open Court Publishing Company of 
Chicago have issued the fourth edition of Cornill’s 
Prophets of Israel in English (25 cents). It is 
perhaps the most convenient summary of modern 
In any 
case, Cornill is so outstanding that he has to be 
known by every Old Testament student. 


The forty-sixth yearly volume of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Pulpit has been published (Passmore 
& Alabaster, 8vo, pp. 624, 7s.). It is not one 
whit behind the great array that have gone before 
it in pith or persuasiveness. Just as if he were alive, 
just as if he had preached these sermons yesterday, 
Spurgeon speaks in them still. For the evan- 
gelical sermon, if it is not falsely so-called, 
bound by no chains of time or circumstance. 


The late Dr. William Landels was preparing a 
volume of comfortable words for mourners when 
death came. The words comforted those who 


‘mourned himself, and out of them they have made 
a selection for other mourners. It is called Until 
the Day Break (R.T.S., pp. 160). There is more 
thought in it than there is in most books of this 
kind. There is preparation for the day of mourn- 
ing as well as comfort in it. There is also the 
communication of a spirit of childlike trust. 


Canon Newbolt has issued an edition of 5. 
Matthew's Gospel for schools (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d.). 
It is more elementary and more ‘teachy’ (if the 
terrible word will be forgiven) than the Cam- 
bridge series. There is an occasional touch of 
something other than the exegete, as when fasting 
is enforced from the words, ‘ When the Bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, then shall they fast.’ 
Does Canon Newbolt not have the Bridegroom 
with him? There is, among other good things for 
the teacher, an excellent table of the events of the 
Passion Week. 


The compiler of Zhe Tool-Basket, and other 
effective aids to pulpit and platform preparation, 
has thrown us all under another debt of gratitude 
by the issue of Zhe Evangelist’s Wallet (Simpkin, 
1s.). Its contents are ‘Outline Sermons for 
Adults, Children’s Addresses, Bible Talks, and 

Temperance Chats.’ 


The Rev. David Davies has published through 
Messrs. Simpkin an edition of the /élgrim’s 
Progress ‘retold for the young,’ The book con- 
sists of a series of ‘Talks with Children’ on the 
Pilgrim, in which not only is the story retold but 
its lessons are made plain and applicable. The 
illustrations by D. R. Warry are new, and not 
unworthy of a place in so great a succession. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 
_ GeorcE T. Purves, D.D., LL.D. 
Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 353. 6s.) 

The ‘Historical Series for Bible Students,’ 
edited by Professor Kent and Professor Sanders, 
has all along been on fairly conservative lines, but 
this volume is conservative in the superlative 
degree. Dr. Purves accepts nothing new. He 
considers the work that has been done on the 
Apostolic Age in our time only to reject it. In 
actual knowledge we stand just where our fathers 
did, and Professor Ramsay need never have been 
born. 


By 
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Why should it seem a thing incredible to D 
Purves that his own generation could add te 
knowledge of the early Church ? If he had 1 


in his father’s day, he would, no doubt, in like — Fs 


manner, have rejected the discoveries that were 


standing still since the Creation. No doubt ‘Dr. 
Purves is entitled to his opinion. But there 1s 
bias when a man rejects everything new. Some- 


times it is difficult to say if Dr. Purves kriows, he 77) 
On the whole, 


has such a way of ignoring things. 
it is probable that he does. But that does not 
make him less a transgressor. ) 


OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL. 
By ALEXANDER Ropinson, M.A., B.D. (Welliams 
& Norgate. Crown 8vo, pp. 165. 25. 6d.) 


This book by Mr. Robinson deserves to be 
carefully read. It goes right against some of our 
most cherished evangelical beliefs, but it is not 
offensive in the same way as was the earlier book 


for which he lost his place in the ministry of the ~ 


Church of Scotland. It is quiet and it is earnest. 
What troubles Mr. Robinson most is the doctrine 
of total depravity. Its existence is due, he be- 
lieves, to a method of interpreting Scripture, which 
he calls Literalism—a method to which are due 
most of the doctrines he disbelieves ; and of total 
depravity he says, ‘Where Literalism guides, this 
conclusion may be logically reached; but it is 
neither Pauline nor properly Biblical, and it is not 
true’ In place of Literalism, Mr. Robinson 
wishes to use the light that lighteth every man who 
still comes into the world. 


© 


MNestfe’s ‘Introduction.’ ? 


It is an extraordinary thing that no one has arisen 
to supersede Scrivener till now. Scrivener alone 
has been an adequate Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. But his posi- 
tion, with all his learning and candour, has been 
antiquated since the issue of Westcott and Hort. 
And it is amazing, we say, that though many arose 
to give us small beginners’ books, no one has 
spent himself on the great and fascinating task of 

1 Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New 


Testament. By Eberhard Nestle, Ph. and Th.D. Williams 
& Norgate. 8vo, pp. xvi, 351, with 9 plates. os. 6d. 
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made then. Carry him back far enough and scatte x 
him widely enough, and we should find the world — 
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preparing a complete Introduction on the new and 


_ acknowledged principles. 


The task has been left to Professor Nestle of 
We have no living scholar more 
capable of accomplishing it. The two requisites, 


minute verbal accuracy and vivid perception of 


law and order, are exceptionally united in him. 
His delight in far-stretching principles is un- 
bounded, but it never tempts him to eschew 
laborious days. How often has he charmed the 
readers of THE Exposirory Times with his 
luminous discoveries in New Testament study! 
Every discovery has been made in the course of 
a strictly scientific research. And in this special 
department of New Testament study he has 
proved himself a prince by his edition of the 
Greek New Testament, which we believe to be 
the best working edition in existence. 

This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; 
it will surpass the highest expectation. No point 
seems forgotten, none undervalued or overdone. 
The arrangement is lucid. Detail never, impedes 
progress. The only adverse criticism that can 
come to the book is from those who value this or 
that manuscript more or less than Professor 
Nestle does. 

The volume is divided into three chapters. 
The first chapter deals with the History of the 
Printed Text since 1514; the second with the 
Materials for the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament; and the third with the Theory and 
Praxis of Textual Criticism. Then follow Critical 
Notes on various passages, a most valuable portion 
of the volume, extending from p. 247 to p. 335 
in the translation. 
Subjects, and an Index of Texts close the book. 

The translation is by the Rev. William Edie, 
B.D., King Edward. It is edited by Professor 
Menzies of St. Andrews, whose information about 
Professor Nestle and his published works will 
be welcome to English readers. 


+ 
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@r. Russel Wafface’s ‘Studies.’ 


InTo these two volumes Dr. Wallace has gathered 
his periodical articles of the last thirty-five years. 


By Alfred Russel 
Macmillan. Crown 


1 Studies: Scientific and Social, 
Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
8vo, 2 vols., pp. 547, 543- 18s. 


Two appendixes, an Index of 
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The range of their subjects is apparently pretty 
wide, but a little consideration gives unity to the 
mass. Perhaps it would be nearest the mark to 
say that the word ‘ evolution’ stands in the centre. 
On the one side are studies that seem to belong 
purely to natural science, on the other studies that 
are social and ethical. The theory of evolution 
embraces both. 

Of the studies that belong more strictly to 
natural science there may be named as particularly 
valuable (1) ‘The Ice Age and its Work,’ origin- 
ally contributed to the Fortnightly; (2) ‘The 
Disguises of Insects,’ from Science Gossip; (3) 
‘The Beetles of Madeira and their Teachings,’ a 
paper read before the Entomological Society of 
London. Next in the theory of evolution itself 
may be specially noted the articles on the ‘ Origin 
of Species and Genera,’ from the /Vineteenth Cen- 
tury; ‘Are acquired Characters inherited?’ from 
the Fortnightly, and ‘The Method of Organic 
Evolution,’ from the same magazine. Then the 
land opens out. There are seven articles de- 
scribed as ‘ Educational’ (but it is always educa- 
tion as an evolutionist regards it—‘ How to civilize 
Savages,’ for example) ; eight called ‘ Political,’ in 
which the farthest limit from evolution is reached, 
as in the paper on ‘A Representative House of 
Lords’; four on the ‘Land Problem’; three 
‘Ethical’; and seven ‘Sociological.’ 

The articles in Natural Science are illustrated. 
Dr. Wallace has ranged the world and tormented 
his friends to furnish us with the best illustrations 
possible. And they are the best. The first paper 
of all is on ‘Inaccessible Valleys.’ It appeared 
in the Wineteenth Century for March 1893. But 
here it is illuminated by seven most delicate and 
appropriate engravings, making it (apart from the 
careful revision it has received) as different from 
the original article as a man is from a monkey. 
The long article on ‘ Monkeys’ (from the Confem- 
porary for December 1881) is less beautifully but 


| yet more fully illustrated, and the illustrations are 


chosen with perfect knowledge. 

Ethical and social subjects do not admit of 
pictorial illustration. But Dr. Wallace counts it 
simply waste of paper to publish writing that is 
difficult to read. His articles were more intel- 
ligible than most men’s before. But he has gone 
over every one of them again and added incidents 
and examples wherever the least obscurity or 
dulness seemed to remain. The result is that in 
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‘these volumes, be the subject what it may, the 
most exact scientific knowledge is obtained with 
the least possible effort or annoyance. aa 

It need not be said that we do not agree with 
Dr. Wallace on every point. Who do we agree 


with on-every point? We do not agree wholly 


IDOE. 
The Gospel of Luke. 


1513,—‘and there squandered his substance, 
because he was living wastefully 7th harlots’ 
(with the Curetonian). This is perhaps an addi- 
tion from v.°*°, 

1525,‘ piping and symphony,’ instead of ‘ music 
and dancing.’ The Curetonian version is here 
deficient ; but we observe with some interest that 
the Peshitta and the Palestinian Syriac also omit 
‘dancing.’ Greek and Roman ideas on the sub- 
ject are to this day very different from Arab ones. 

~ Nothing can be more beautiful than the open air 
dances of maidens which we have witnessed on 
the sward of Parnassus or of the Peloponnesus. 
The men of the village look on, listening to the 
song which accompanies the gliding movements 
of the girls, choosing mayhap their brides as 
they watch. Modern Oriental ideas of dancing 
are -confined to the performances of the nautch- 
girl and the ‘‘alimah.’ 

*166,—Instead of ‘Take thy bond, and sit 
down quickly, and write fifty,’ we have ‘And he 
(ce. the steward) sat down quickly, and wrote them 
fifty.’ Also in v.8, ‘and he sat down immediately 
[and] wrote them fourscore.’ At a period of the 
world’s history when ordinary folk could not read, 
it seems more natural that the steward should do 

the writing himself. 

164..—‘who will commit to you ¢he truth? 
viv d\7Gevav (with the Peshitta). 

1616,—‘and every man fresse¢h into it.’ The 
Syriac word does not imply violence. This clause 
is omitted in Codex Sinaiticus. Codex Vercel- 
lensis has ‘all hasten into it.’ 

*17619,—* A fine robe’ for ‘fine linen.’ 
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| with his notions on, Sabbath observance ; ° 


| But we know now that it is the books we do not) 
ao 


WBat Bave We gained in Be Sinaitie Palimpsest? 


By Acnes SmirH Lewis, M.R.A.S., Hon. Pur. DR. (HaLLe-WITTENBERG), LL.D. (St. Anp,). 
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ay’ 


Spiritualism. 


not agree at all with his notions on 
wholly agree with that we learn most from. We “e . 
reckon these volumes none the less profitable and am 
none the less pleasurable on that account. 
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1620,_Lazarus is ‘a certain poor man,’ instead 
of ‘a certain beggar.’ And as such he seems 
more entitled to our respect. We begin to enter- 
tain a faint hope that the Charity Organization 
Society would not have improved him away. It 
is the same in v.22. The Greek zrwyos may mean 
a beggar, but I have heard the Arabic equivalent 
of the Syriac meskin (Fr. mesguin) applied to a 
person who was simply unhappy. The Peshitta, 
the Palestinian Syriac, and the Coptic have the 
equivalent of pauper, the Curetonian being de- 
ficient. Some Old Latin MSS have pauper and 
some mendicus. 

*1 625,‘ Son,’ is omitted in the reply of Abraham. 
This may perhaps be significant. 

*1710—‘So likewise ye, when ye shall have 
done all those things which are commanded you, 
say ye, We are servants: what was our duty to 
do- we have done.’ The word ‘unprofitable’ is 
here omitted. (Note in connexion with Mt 67 
that the Syriac word for it in the Peshitta is daff7/a). 
Good servants are very far from being unprofit- 
able. So we suspect that the word has crept into 
the Greek codices through the excessive humility 
of some ancient scribe. God surely does not 
despise our obedience, 

*1721—‘for behold the kingdom of God is . 
amongst you,’ not ‘ within you.’ 

*747% “For as the lightning lighteneth from 
end to end of heaven, so shall be the day of the 
Son of Man.’ This is a little more concise than 
the usual ending. 

* 7%8—‘they planted, they builded,’ is omitted. ; 

173° disagrees with our English Revisers, 


and with Westcott and Hort, by retaining ‘and — 
_two shall be in the field; one (masculine gender) 
_ Shall be taken, and one shall be left” Our codex 
_ Must be added to the ‘some ancient authorities’ 
‘of the margin. But this is an exceptional instance 
- (with Codex Bez, the Curetonian, the Peshitta, 
and some Old Latin MSS). oS 
*185—‘T will avenge her, lest at the last she 
should come and ‘ake hold of me? We cannot 
attempt to explain this, unless the unjust judge 
was haunted by a dread of what the widow 
by could do, the more fearsome because it was 
| vague. 
18°—‘kingdom of heaven,’ instead of ‘king- 
dom of God’ (with the Curetonian, the Peshitta, 
and some Old Latin MSS). 
*1817,_‘ kingdom of heaven.’ 
18%.—The sixth, seventh, and eighth com- 
mandments are placed in their proper order. 
Thus, ‘Thou shalt not kill, and thou shalt not 
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‘ commit adultery, thou shalt not steal,’ etc. (with 

-- the Curetonian, the Peshitta, and some Old Latin 
MSS). 

18*4—‘ When Jesus saw that he was sorrowful, 

; he said’ (with Codex Alexandrinus, Codex Bezz, 


~ and other ancient Greek MSS, the Old Latin 
> version, the Curetonian, and the Peshitta). 

*rt9l)—‘Having received the kingdom,’ is 
omitted. 

*1 9?‘ faithless servant,’ instead of ‘thou 
wicked servant.’ 

19”°.—‘ And they said unto him, Lord, he hath 
ten pounds,’ is omitted (with Codd. Beze and 
Veronensis). 

19°°.—‘ the owners thereof said unto them, Why 
loose ye the colt?’ is omitted (with Codex Bezz 
and the Curetonian). 

19°°,—‘ Good teacher, rebuke thy disciples, shat 
they shout not’ (almost with the Curetonian). 

19**,—‘shall cast up a bank about thee,’ is 
omitted (with the Curetonian and the Peshitta). 

20%.—‘and surrounded it with a hedge,’ is 
added. It has probably come here from Mt 21°. 

2011,—‘and handled him shamefully,’ is omitted 
(with Codex Vercellensis). 

*2016.17__T[nstead of ‘And when they heard it, 
they said, God forbid. But he looked upon them, 
and said, What then is this that is written,’ etc., we 
have, ‘When they heard these things, they knew 
certainly that he spake this parable about them. 
But he beheld them and said, What is this then 


that is written,’ etc. This seems to be an echo of 
MIS p24: : 


20%.—‘Why tempt ye me? Show me a penny’ 
(with Codex Alexandrinus, Codex Bez, the 
Curetonian, and the Peshitta). =a 

20*4,—‘ The children of this world eget and go 
on begetting, and marry and are given in marriage” 
(a reading somewhat like this is found in Codex 
Bezze, some of the Old Latin MSS, and the Cure- 
tonian). 

*20%6, ‘and are sons of God,’ is omitted. 

20°7.—Instead of ‘in the bush, when he calleth,’ 
we have ‘when God spake with him from the 
bush, and said’ (with the Curetonian). 

20%°.—‘ which desire to walk cz the porches, 
instead of ‘in long robes,’ ze. croais for crodat 
(with the Curetonian). 

We here observe that v.° and v.1” of this chapter 
have, contrary to the habit of this codex, borrowed 
phrases from the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. If we are right in our conjecture, we have 
only an additional proof that the correct text is 
not to be ascertained from any one manuscript at 
present known to us. 

*21°,—Instead of ‘ As for these things which ye 
behold,’ we have the more concise and forcible 
exclamation, ‘See ye these stones ?’ 

2171,—For ‘country’ we have ‘villages,’ which 
is probably only a more definite translation of 
Xépats (with the Curetonian and the Peshitta). 

*21°8.—‘ upon the land’ (or ‘earth’), is omitted. 
It has possibly been carried back from v.25, 

21%. 26__* And there shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars; and distress 
upon the earth, and weakness of the hands of the 
nations ; and the voice of the sea, and shaking ; 
and men’s souls shall go out for fear of what is 
about to come over the earth ; and the powers of 
the heavens shall shake’ (almost like the Cure- 
tonian and the Peshitta). 

21°°.—*When they begin to shoot forth and 
yield their fruit’ (with Codex Beze and the Old 


| Latin Friuli Lectionary, which, however, omit 


‘shoot forth,’ and the Curetonian). 

22°—‘and he consented,’ is omitted (with 
Codd. Sinaiticus, Ephraemi, Vercellensis, and 
several other Old Latin MSS). 

227.—‘And the day of fhe passover arrived,’ 
instead of ‘And the day of unleavened bread 
came’ (with Codex Bezz, some Old Latin MSS, 
and the Curetonian). 


%oo14 —‘and his disciples’ (instead of 
~ apostles’) ‘with him.’ 

222,—‘that which is poured out for you,’ is 
omitted (with the Curetonian). 

The story is differently arranged from what it 
is in our English Revised Version. The sequence 
of the verses being 16 1° 17. 20b. 18.21, The 
repetition of our Lord’s giving the cup is therefore 
non-existent. I give the passage from my own 
translation. 

v.15,‘ He said unto them, With desire I have 
desired to eat the passover with you before I suffer : 
16for I say unto you, I will not any more eat 
thereof, until the kingdom of God be perfected. 
19 And he took bread, and gave thanks over it, and 
brake, and gave unto them, saying, This is ‘my 
body, which I give for you: thus do in remem- 
prance of me. And after they had supped, he 
took the cup, 2’and gave thanks over it, and said, 
Take this, share it among yourselves. °° This is 
my blood, the new testament. 18 For I say unto 
you, that henceforth I will not drink of this fruit, 
until the kingdom of God shall come. 21 But 
nevertheless, behold, the hand of my betrayer is 
with me on the table.’ 

We leave it to the judgment of our readers as 
to whether this does not appear to be an approach 
to the original form of the passage. Codex Bez 
and some Old Latin MSS omit v.” altogether, 
with part of v.%, thus avoiding the repetition, but 
making the taking of the cup precede that of the 
pread. The order in Codex Veronensis is a 
Pemarkable one. «[thisevv.l: 10 Uossatlteadel cic, 
Here the taking of the bread precedes that of the 
cup, and there is no repetition. 

The Curetonian, being the sister manuscript to 
the Sinaitic, or as we may now more properly 
call it, the Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, has the 
narrative in a precisely similar order ; only it 
omits two phrases: ‘after they had supped,’ and 
‘This is my blood, the new testament.’ The 
latter may perhaps more properly belong to Mt 
26% or to Mk 14%, and the former to 1 Co 11, 
This is exactly the kind of narrative which was 
likely to suffer from the hand of a harmonizer. 
As it was so frequently read in the Communion 
service, the early Christians would naturally desire 
to have it as complete as possible ; and they would 
not heed the fact, that they were obscuring the 
characteristic touches of the four evangelists, and 
of our Lord’s own revelation to St. Paul. 
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2243 44,¢ And there appeared unto — e 
angel from heaven, strengthening him. And being 


in an agony he prayed.more earnestly ; andhissweat = 


became as it were great drops of blood falling — 
down upon the ground,’ is omitted (with Codex — 


kits 


Vaticanus, Codex Alexandrinus, and the Old 


Latin Codex Brixianus; see margin of Revised 
Version). 

2268,‘and if I ask you, ye will not give me an 
answer, zor even let me go’ (with Codd. Alexan- 
drinus and Bez, the Curetonian, the Peshitta, 
and some Old Latin MSS). 

*2 36-7, But when Pilate heard them say that 
he was of Galilee,’ instead of ‘ But when Pilate 
heard it, he asked whether the man were a Gali- 
lean.’ 

239,‘ Then he questioned with him in cunning 
words’ (with the Curetonian). 

10.11.12 __« And the chief priests and the 
scribes stood, vehemently accusing him. And 
Herod with his soldiers set him at nought, and 
mocked him, and arraying him in gorgeous apparel, 
sent him back to Pilate. And Herod and Pilate 
became friends with each other that very day: for 
before they were at enmity between themselves,’ is 
omitted. 

2315,_‘No, nor yet Herod, for I sent him to 
him? This seems more natural than the reading 
of the Revised Version, ‘for he sent him back 
unto us’ (with the Curetonian, the Peshitta, 
almost with Codex Beze, and some Old Latin 
MSS). 

23/5,—‘nothing that is worthy of death did he 
find against him, nor has anything worthy of death 
been done by him’ (with the Curetonian). 

*2318_‘ Take away this man, and release Bar- 
Abba; he who because of wicked deeds and 
murder was cast into prison.’ Neither here nor 
in Mk 157 does our codex make any mention of an 
insurrection. 

2317—‘And Pilate was wont to release one 
prisoner unto them at the feast,’ comes between 
v.19 and v.2° (with Codex Beza and the Cure- 
tonian). Codd. Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and the 
Old Latin Vercellensis omit v.!’ altogether. 

*2320,* And again Pilate called them, and 
said unto them, because he was willing to release 
Jesus, Whom will ye that I release unto you?’ The 
question is found also in Mt 2717, and it seems also 
necessary for the sense. 


2378,‘ And their voice prevailed, and the chief 
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were Ae them’ » (witht the Curetonian and 
Peshitta). Codd. Alexandrinus, Bez, and 
janus have ‘ their voices and those of the chief 


sts.’ 
5 325, 


—‘ And he released unto them him who 
_ for murder and for wicked deeds was cast into 
_ prison.’ There is still no mention of insurrection — 
or sedition. 

23°4—‘ And Jesus said, Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do,’ is omitted. 
Westcott and Hort have put this in brackets, and 
it is omitted in Codex Vaticanus, Codex Beze, 
and several Old Latin MSS. But Codd. Sinaiticus 
and Alexandrinus, the Peshitta, and all the other 
Syriac versions retain it. 

23°°.—‘ offering him vinegar,’ is omitted (with 
the Curetonian). 

23°" 88._‘saying, Hail to thee/ If thou be 
the king of the Jews, save thyself’ (with Codex 
Bezze and the Curetonian). 

V.*7 adds, ‘ And they placed also on his head a 
crown of thorns,’ z.¢, whilst He was on the cross 
(with Codex Bezz and the Curetonian). 

23°.‘ And he said to Jesus, Zord, remember 
me when thou comest in thy kingdom’ (with the 
Curetonian, the Peshitta, and the Veronensis, and 
several other Old Latin MSS). 

23*°.—‘ And all those who had ventured there, 
and saw what happened, smote upon their breasts, 
saying, Woe to us, what hath befallen us! woe 
to us for our sins!’ (with the Curetonian and 
partly with the apocryphal Gospel of Peter). 

24'.—‘and they brought what they had pre- 
pared, and other women came with them,’ that is, 
in addition to the women who came with Him 
from Galilee; cf. 2355 (with Codex Beze, Codex 
Brixianus, the Curetonian, Peshitta, and the 
Palestinian Syriac). 

2410—‘and Mary, the daughter of James’ (with 
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the Curetonian rae with A and B of the Pales- 
tinian Syriac, ze. with two MSS which were found 
by Dr. Rendel Harris and myself in the same box 
with the palimpsest) ; see notes on Mt ames Mk 


1547 161, ——= “ 
__24™.—‘ And they appeared in their eyesas 7f 
they had spoken these words from their wonder, ; 
instead of ‘as idle talk’ (with the Curetonian). 


This is not the last time that a true story has 


been disbelieved because it was told by a 
woman. ‘ 
2417.‘ He said unto them, What are these 


words which ye talk of whilst ye are sad?’ Here 
we have sixteen words instead of the twenty-four 
of the Revised Version (with the Curetonian and 
some Old Latin MSS). 

24°°,—* And they began to entreat him that 
he would be with them, because it was nearly 
dark. And he went in with them as if he would 
tarry with them’ (with the Curetonian). 

24°1.‘and he was lifted away from them,’ 
instead of ‘and he vanished out of their sight’ 
(with the Curetonian and the Peshitta). 

24°1.—* And while He blessed them, he was 
lifted up from them.’ 

24°1.—‘and was carried up into heaven,’ is - 
omitted (with Codex Beze and some Old Latin 
MSS). 

24°*,—‘and they worshipped him,’ is omitted 
(with Codex Bezee and some Old Latin MSS), 
The Curetonian is here deficient. 

It will be observed that there are more varia- 
tions between the Revised Version and the text of 
the palimpsest in the Gospel of Luke than in the 
two preceding ones. We do not know if this 
lends any support to Dr. Blass’ theory of two 
recensions of this Gospel having been made by 
Luke himself, one which he sent to Theophilus, 
and one for the Christians in Rome. 


She Great Cert Commentary, 
(THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS: a 


ina. 
and fear, and they rebuilt their — 


HEBREWS IV. 9. 


‘There remaineth therefore a Sabbath rest for the 
people of God’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


Tue author’s reasoning is based on two passages which he 
combines together—Gn 2°, and God rested, and Ps 95", 
they shall not enter into My Rest. From the first, or from 
both, he infers that there is a Rest of God, which He Him- 
self enjoys, and that He entered into it when the works of 
creation were finished (42°). It is manifest that this Rest 
of God is no rest yet future to Him, but one into which He 
then entered. The term Rest does not imply that He was 
wearied with His work of creation, but merely that He 
ceased from it ; nor does it imply that since then He has 
been inactive or quiescent, but only that His work of 
creation being finished, He enjoyed a blessed satisfaction 
and sense of repose init. It embodied His thoughts and 
purposes, and was a stage adapted for the display of all that 
He is, as well as an arena large enough and containing 
materials varied enough for the work which man was 
designed to work upon it. 

From the other passage, they shall not enter into My Rest, 
the Author infers that it was the desire of God that men 
should enter into His Rest and share it with Him. The 
words were spoken of Israel in the wilderness with an oath 
in wrath. The wrath was provoked by their unbelief 
(31 16:17 44) of what they ‘heard’ from God (336 47), the 
“good tidings preached ’ to them (4°), in other words, the 
promise of entering into His Rest. When the apostle says 
of God, ‘ My Rest,’ ‘ His Rest,’ it is not his meaning that it 
was the purpose of God merely that men should enjoy a rest 
which should be to them what His Rest was to Him, but 
that God’s design was that men should share His own rest. 
—DAVIDSON. 

‘ There remaineth.’—God spake of rest through ‘ David,’ 
implying that up till that time the long promised rest had 
not come, at least in satisfying measure. Therefore a 
rest remains for Christians. Is the inference cogent? 
Because a certain promised good had not come up to a 

‘certain date, must it come now? Let us review the situa- 
tion. The ancient Scriptures speak of a Divine rest which 
God enjoyed at the beginning of the world’s history, and in 
which man seemed destined to share. But man’s portion in 
this rest has never yet come in any satisfying degree. It 
came not at the creation, for after that came all too soon 
the Fall; it came not at the entrance into Canaan, for the 
people of Israel had to take possession sword in hand, and 
long after their settlement they continued exposed to annoy- 
ance from the Canaanitish tribes ; it came not from Joshua 
till David, for even in his late time the Holy Spirit still spoke 
of another day. Extending our view, we observe that it 
came not under Solomon, for after him came Rehoboam and 
the revolt of the ten tribes ; it came not with the return of the 
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tribes from Babylon, for envious neighbours kept them 
continual state of anxiety 


temple and their city walls in troublous times. Is not the 


natural inference from all this that the rest will never come, ~ 


all actual rests being but imperfect approximations to the 
ideal? So reasons unbelief, which treats the summum 
bonum in every form as a mere ideal, a beautiful dream, a 
pleasure of hope, like that of the maniac to whom 


Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal bliss that truth could never know. 


Far otherwise thought the writer of our Epistle. He 
believed that all Divine promises, that the promise of rest 
in particular, shall be fulfilled with ideal completeness. 
‘Some must enter in’; and as none have yet entered in 
perfectly, this bliss must be reserved for those on whom the 
ends of the world are come, even those who believe in Jesus. 
— BRUCE. 5 

‘A Sabbath rest.’.—The word may contain a reference 
to the first Saddatical year, which was kept by Joshua after 
his six years of war (Josh 14°); when the ‘land had rest 
from war.’ . 

The group of Psalms to which Ps 95 belongs (92- 
104), appears to have a Sabbatical character. The first of 
them is expressly headed ‘A Song for the Sabbath Day’ ; 
arid a Jewish treatise says of this title: ‘The Sabbath 
pointed to is that which will give rest from the sin which 
now rules in the world, the world’s Seventh Day [a 
Sabbatical Millennium], which shall be followed by the after- 
Sabbath of the world to come, wherein is no more death, 
nor sin, nor punishment of sin ; but only enjoyment of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God.’—Kay. 

A Sabbatism our author calls the rest, so at the conclusion 
of his argument introducing a new name for it, after using 
another all through. It is one of the significant thought- 
suggesting words which abound in the Epistle. It is not, 
we may be sure, employed merely for literary reasons, as if 
to vary the phraseology and avoid too frequent repetition of 
the word xardravos. Neither is it enough to say that the 
term was suggested by the fact that God rested on the 
seventh day. It embodies an idea, It felicitously connects 
the end of the world with the beginning, the consummation 
of all things with the primal state of thecreation. It denotes 
the zdeal rest, and so teaches by implication that Christians 
not only have an interest in the gospel of rest, but for the 
first time enter into a rest which is worthy of the name, a 
rest corresponding to and fully realizing the Divine idea.— 
BRUCE. 

‘For the people of God.’—The Epistle adheres to the 
Old Testament idea that believers form a People, and that 
Christ sanctified the people with His blood (13%). This 
people is the same that formed the Church of the Old Tes- 
tament, viz. Israel. It is, however, Israel as believing, 
for within the camp of unbelieving Israel there is no sacri- 
ficial fellowship with God (13). This people being the 


on the relations of Gentiles to the covenant. 


= — 7 oye 


e a Old Testament Israel, of course includes all Old 
‘estament believers (98 114°), The Author has not touched 
Israel, as the 
people of God, fell short of the Rest at the Exodus; they 


shall, as the people of God, with all that cleave to them 
. (Is 147), enter the true Rest and Sabbath keeping. 


It was 
a point with the Author to identify Christian Hebrews with 
the ‘ people of God.’—DAvIpson. 


. METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
I. 


The Earthly Sabbath: A Type of the Heavenly. 
By the late Rev. John Cairns, DED. 


_ Heaven is a perpetual Sabbath. The word 
translated ‘rest’ means ‘the keeping of a Sabbath.’ 
This is proved to remain to the people of God in 
this way. In the g5th Psalm God exhorts Israel 
to hear His voice lest they should be excluded 
from His rest. This could not be God’s creation 
rest, which was long over ; nor the rest of Israel in 
Canaan, for Joshua gave them this rest long before 
the Psalm was written. There was therefore a 
future rest which would be fully entered on when 
there was no longer any cause for God to ‘swear, 
‘They shall not enter into My rest.’ Though 
there may be anticipation of this by faith, the 
majority of interpreters agree that the apostle refers 
more to the rest of glory than of grace. And this 
future rest is a Sabbath rest. We may then con- 
sider the ideas associated with the Sabbath below, 
and transfer them to the heavenly Sabbath. 

1. Rest is the fundamental idea of the Sabbath ; 
not mere physical rest, but rest zz God, and from 
all that would hinder rest in Him. It is partially 
attained by the believer even here, but the true 
Sabbatism will only be attained in Heaven, both in 
its negative and positive aspects. The negative 
aspects include rest from sz, from sorrow and pain, 
from labour and fatigue, and these hindrances are 
only removed that the soul may find its positive 
and satisfying rest in God. This is its true end, 
and every faculty here finds its centre. The mind 
rests in the knowledge of God, the heart in recon- 


ciliation with Him, the will in choice and possession | 


of Him. 
more of God, 
infinitely exceeds the faculty, there is room for an 


There is nothing better to long for, but 


everlasting Sabbath of complete repose, and yet | 


of constant progress in which God is all, and in 
all. 
2, Commemoration.—The Sabbath has had 


18 


to all eternity, and as the object | 


from the beginning a memorial character. The 
Paradisaic Sabbath was a memorial of creation, the 
Jewish Sabbath a memorial of: deliverance out of 
Egypt, the Christian Sabbath a memorial of Christ’s 
rising from the dead. The heavenly Sabbath will 
be a memorial of all the history, the deliverance, 


-and the final exodus out of this world of the people 


of God. The rest of Canaan commemorated the 
gracious Providence of the old covenant, the rest 
of the heavenly Canaan will consummate and com- 
memorate the Providence of the New. 

3. Worship.—From the first the Sabbath has 
been associated with worship. In the heavenly 
Sabbath worship will be consummated. We can- 
not tell whether we should take literally the 
descriptions of the worship in the New Jerusalem, 
but we may be sure it will contain three elements : 
(1) Gratitude, (2) Sympathy, (3) Consecration. 

But this rest is only for the people of God. 
They that believe enter into rest. Even God can- 
not bring them in by any other way. It was unfit 
that unbelieving Israel.should enter Canaan ; with 
regard to heaven it is unfit and impossible. There 
is no rest out of God, out of Christ, and the un- 
believer is out of both. 


Il. 
God’s Rest and Man’s. 
By the Rev. Alexander Brown. 


The writer has in his mind the beautiful idea 
that God from the first was arranging to educate 
the human race into a state of rest. In the story 
of Creation, each day leads up to a higher day till 
man is created to enjoy all. Then follows the 
seventh—God’s rest—and man’s Sabbath as well, 


| in which God and man dwell in harmony. 


This idea is developed in history. First there is 
the weekly Sabbath, calling to worship and sug- 
gesting man’s destiny of eternal communion with 


God. Secondly, after the deliverance fom Egypt 


| the Sabbath becomes a memorial of that. 


Canaan 
was described as a land of peace, plenty, and hap- 
piness, but few of the people saw this promised 
land, and those who did enter had not the rest 
they expected. The ideal rest was still in the 
future. Thirdly, comes the rest of which the author 
of Hebrews speaks—rest in Christ. It is the 
climax of restfulness—the last, richest, most per- 
manent. Jesus invited men to this rest. ‘Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest.’ Those: in 
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Christ know a peace passing all understanding, a 
life without end, a joy the world can neither give 
nor take away. | 

But even this is not the final goal. There 
remaineth a rest. But it is only the continuation 
and climax of the present blessedness, the same in 
source and nature. 

What do we learn from all these types and their 
order? God gives us the rest of Sabbath, toil was 
not intended to be burdensome or constant. God 
gives us rest ina goodly land. War and famine, 
plague and pestilence are disturbances of God’s 
order, the fault of sin; and if God’s ideal were 
realized, the earth would be free from every curse. 
But God’s rest is not simply an earthly paradise. 
It is peace of heart, purity of conscience, com- 
munion with God. Finally, it transcends death 
itself; it is rest in the perfect realization of a nature 
becoming to the sons of God. This is the end of 
all God’s working in history. 

But this rest is not compulsory; it is a moral 
ideal which may be refused. Some will not enter 
into it, as many Jews did not enter Canaan, 
because of unbelief. Deceived and carried away 
by sin, they ‘ fall in the wilderness,’—they cannot 
enter into God’s rest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Life’s Unrest.—Often I think, as I go through the streets 
of London, that I am in that circle of the Inferno where the 
souls were driven round incessantly upon the eddying winds, 
in pauseless trouble and in bitter hell—-save that love at least 
is here, and was there—and where there is any love there is 
no perfect hell. But our citied restlessness has only too 
little love to modify it. Itis another mistress rather than 
love who most besets us with her cruel caressing. It is 
desire of the things which die with us—which, when they 
are grasped, have no permanent delight, and end in the 
fierceness of satiety—that drives us round upon the murky 
whirl.—S. A. BROOKE. 


WHEN we go down into the city of our own heart, a city 

_ More real than Paris or London, we find ourselves in as 
great a crowd as that which surges up and down in the huge 
caldrons where men furiously seethe together. That crowd 
within is as restless and as driven, as varied and as passion- 
ate, as the crowd without. All the streets of our heart are 
full and whirling. There is the host of desires rushing to 
and fro; there the high-hearted nobles and great citizens of 
the soul. Others are there of lower and fiercer port, others 
base as criminals ; and among them, like warriors, move the 
great passions, breathing fire and kindling the desires to their 
work, And there are the million thoughts and hopes and 
associations, feelings and fancies, which hurry through our 
hearts each day, and do their business for evil or for good. 
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faiths battling with despairs, 
arguments, and memories wh 
and all the facts which knowledge 
each a personage pushing his way through the 


appetites with satisfied or hungry eyes 5 and driving his 
haughty path among them all, throned on his golden car, 
rich with barbaric instincts like gems, the mighty Lord of all 
evil moves on, dark self-will, grimly smiling. Pride, his 
coarse mistress, sits beside him, and the seven sins pull them 
through the hurly-burly—while flitting through dim streets, 
far away from the furious stir, four shadows, half-naked and 
starved, but in whose eyes is sunshine, appear and vanish, 
vanish and appear—Conscience and Beauty, Imagination and 
Love, seeking religion and finding her not ; and with them, 
unseen and jostled in the hurry, the angel of the Spirit, hop- 
ing, but in vain as yet, that any one of the throng will look 
up and see the quiet stars and wish for peace. Oh, greater 
and more unquiet than the streets of London is the wonderful 
city within.—S. A. BROOKE. 


Rest Elsewhere.—‘ Rest elsewhere’ was the motto of 
Philip de Marnix, Lord Sainte-Aldegonde, one of the most 
efficient leaders in that great Netherlands revolt against 
despotism in the sixteenth century, which supplied material 
for perhaps the most momentous chapter in the civil and 
religious history of the world. For a man such as he, living 
in such a time, no motto could well mean more. A friend 
of freedom and of truth, in that age, could never hope to find 
rest in this world. A good motto also is it for the Christian 


worker. When there is so much to be done, who would be 
inactive here? ‘Weary not in well-doing.’ There is rest 
elsewhere. 


Ir souls be made of earthly mould, 
Let them love gold !— 
If born on high, 
Let them unto their kindred fly !— 
For they can never be at rest 
Till they regain their ancient nest.—HERBERT. 


Rest in God.—The nearer a thing is to its centre, the 
less is the motion experienced. You do not feel the pitch- 
ing and rolling of a steamer or a sailing-vessel amidships as 
you do elsewhere. Pin a bit of paper to the rim of a 
carriage-wheel, and how swiftly it is whirled round when 
the vehicle moves. Fasten it on the axle, and it revolves 
very slowly. God is the centre of the universe, especially 
the centre of all created beings. Live near Him, and you 
will feel less the shocks of trouble and the vibrations of 
sin.—T. R. STEVENSON. 


IN proportion as we do our work well, the idea of what 
rest is grows a higher one; and with the development of 
the idea of rest, develops also our capacity for enjoying it. 
For as we go on steadily battling, steadily working, we get 
ease in doing our fighting and our labour; and with ease of 
doing comes enjoyment of doing, and sense of mastery ; and 
the ease and the enjoyment and the mastery are things that 
increase also, tillat last, beginning to see that we can put into 


crowd ; and 


the children the senses have given to imagination ; and the — 
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at the time may come 
en we shall haves no trouble or no battle about faithful and 


_ true work for God ; when the moment of temptation will be 


instantly followed ee victory ; the moment of duty’s call to 


work by rushing acceptance of it; the moment of accept- 
ance by instant conception of the way to do it; the moment | 


of conception of the way to do work by immediate creation 


of the form in which the work will best embody itself; the 


moment of creation of the form by swift, life-giving, beauti- 
ful, glorious, joyous work ; the moment that one work is 
completed by the desire of new work, because the unim- 
aginable swiftness of doing has been so delightful, and the 
sense of creation so intense with life, and the joy in both so 
beautiful and buoyant. That is the heavenly rest—a very 
different idea from that to which we first looked forward, when 
we did no toil, but only complained ; when we fought no 
battle, but lingered with the baggage in the rear. It is an 
idea which inspires the soul, as unlike the idea of rest 
with which the mockers at the faith reproach us as the swift 
softness with which the earth spins on its axis—so swift 
that it seems to sleep—is unlike the motionlessness of the 
same earth if we could fancy it stranded like a hulk on the 
seabeach of eternity. And that is an idea which only 
those can conceive, live, and long for, who have toiled and 
fought with ardour, courage, and faith for years. The 
condition of its conception, —and, therefore, the condition of 
its future enjoyment—is the habit of cheerful toil, the habit 
of eager battle, inspired and decided by the love of God. 
—S. A. BROOKE. 


Bip me not look in heaven for only rest, 
Well-earned because the battle has been won. 
My fight has been a poor one at the best, 
And now I trust to have it better done 
Where never sets the sun. 


What need of rest, except to be refreshed 
For further work, and carry on our task, 
No more with sin enfeebled and enmeshed ? 
Eternal idleness I do not ask, 
Nor in such bliss could bask. 


So many failures I have made on earth, 
So many hours have wasted of my day, 
So little gained of true abiding worth, 
So oft have erred, and gone so far astray 
From the one Living Way! 


O to redeem the time that I have lost, 
To right whatever wrong I may have done, 
To publish peace unto the tempest-tossed, 
To bring back hope to some despairing one, 
_ Until there shall be none! 


Who knows? The Father worketh hitherto, = 
And Christ, whom I would serve with love and fear, 
Went not away to rest Him, but to do 
What could be better done in heaven than here, 
And bring to all good cheer. 


At any rate, to sit with folded palms 
On listless thrones, with crowns of shining gold, 
Or touch the harp unto the voice of psalms, 
With hearts that are to sinners hard and cold, 
Is not the hope I hold. 
W. C. SMITH. 


Grant to me above all things that I can desire, to desire 
to rest in Thee, and in Thee to have my heart at peace. 

Thou art the true peace of the heart: Thou art its only 
rest ; out of Thee all things are full of trouble and unrest. 
In his peace, that is, in Thee, the one chiefest eternal 
Good, I will lay me down and sleep. —A KempIs. 
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Recent Wiblical MrcBacology. 
’ By PROFESSOR A. H. Saycz, D.C.L., LL.D., OXFORD. 


Tux first volume of one of the most useful works | of it. But it gives us the latest results of monu- 
yet published on Assyriology has just appeared. | mental research, and to the historian, therefore, will 
This is Professor Rogers’s History of Babylonia | be very acceptable. Professor Rogers is cautious 
and Assyria (London : Luzac & Co., 1900). But | in his conclusions, and this makes me the more 
its title does not at all adequately describe its surprised at his accepting Professor Hilprecht’s con- 
contents. It is not only a history of Babylonia | jecture about the origin of the word Shinar, which 
and Assyria, brought up to date, it is also a history | is traced to a metathesis of Girsu, the name of one 
- of Assyrian and Babylonian excavation and of | of the leading cities of Southern Babylonia. The 
cuneiform decipherment. For the first time the | conjecture, however, is disproved by the list of 
reader has placed before him a full and interesting | gods in W.A./, iii. 66, from which we learn that 
account of one of the romances of historical | the Sumerian Nin-girsu was pronounced In-gurisa 
science—the discovery and decipherment of the | in Assyrian (Odv. 6 14, Rev. f. 3). Moreover, one 
cuneiform inscriptions. of the letters of the king of Alasia, in the Tel 
The story is a long one, and Professor Rogers | el-Amarna_ collection, has shown us that the 
has wisely dwelt on its earlier stages. It is indeed | cuneiform equivalent of Shinar was Sankhar, 
a story of one of the most remarkable achieve- | which also occurs, it may be added, in the long 
ments of human genius and patience. Little by | letter of the king of Mitanni. 
little the lost scripts and languages of the past 
have been recovered and re-read, and a whole world | - Another interesting addition to recent Assyrio- 
of forgotten civilization has been brought to light. | logical literature is Mr. King’s Letters and 
The question is often asked how the cuneiform | Zuscriptions of Khammurabi, vols. ii, and ill. 
inscriptions came to be deciphered, and what | (London: Luzac & Co., 1900). Here again the 
grounds there are for accepting the decipherers’ re- | title of the book is not altogether adequate, for 
sults. Professor Rogers has answered the question | Mr. King has included in it some of the letters of 
once for all, and the story which forms the | Khammurabi’s immediate successors. It is, how- 
answer is fascinating. We begin with the early | ever, an admirable piece of work. Mr. King may 
travellers, with Pietro della Valle’s first copies of | be congratulated on his copies of the cuneiform 
the cuneiform characters in 1621, with the desire | texts, and still more on his translations and notes. 
of the newly founded Royal Society for accurate He has successfully overcome most of the diffi- 
accounts of the old Persian ruins, and with Hyde’s | culties presented by the vocabulary and construc- 
invention of the term ‘cuneiform,’ and we come | tion of the letters. It is but seldom that we come 
down to the age of Grotefend and Burnouf, of | across anything to which exception could be taken. 
Rawlinson and Hincks. It is shown how, when | In the fragmentary inscription of Samsu-iluna, 
once a correct method of investigation was | however, given on p. 198, he has misunderstood 
adopted, one discovery led on to another, the Old the meaning of the Reverse, where it is not a 
: Persian becoming the key to Assyrian and Elamite, | river, but Arakhtu, the canal on which Babylon 
and Assyrian in its turn to Sumerian and Vannic. stood, that is referred to. Adda, moreover, is not 
The Tel el-Amarna tablets have revealed the fact | a title, but the Sumerian word for ‘father,’ after 
that the cuneiform syllabary was once in use | which the possessive mw, ‘my,’ must be applied, 
throughout the whole civilized world of Western | so that the whole passage should read: ‘The. . 
Asia, and through the cuneiform syllabary accord- | on the bank of the Arakh[tu] which Khammurabi 
ingly our knowledge of that world will have to be [my] father built.’ 
obtained. ; The fact that Khammurabi is now known to be 
The last third of the volume, which deals with | the Amraphel of Genesis ought to lend a ‘special 
the early history of Babylonia, naturally does not | interest to the letters which were written or dictated 
possess the same general interest as the first part | by him. What would not classical scholars give 
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} yet here we have the actual letters of a con- 
_ temporary of Abraham, the letters, too, of a 


king who marked an epoch in Babylonian 
history and made Babylon he capital of the 
kingdom. | 

They bear witness to an Pee ishing amount of | 
energy and administrative power. All the business 
of the state, down to the minutest details, came 


before the king, and he seems to have found time . 


to attend to it. In one of his letters he summons 
a money-lender to Babylon for punishment, in 
another he orders that a loan of corn be repaid 
with the interest upon it, in a third he gives the 
sizes of the pieces of wood required by the metal- 
workers. in a neighbouring town. Other letters 
deal with finance or the arrest of defaulting officials, 
or with the repair of the canals and the corvée 
called out for the purpose. There was also a 
conscription for military service, a fact which has 
been overlooked by Mr. King, who has accord- 
ingly been landed in the impossible supposition 
that the sons of a fafesi, or chief priest, had been 
handed over to a ‘taskmaster of the public slaves.’ 


The ridéti, however, were simply recruiting ser- 
geants, and Khammurabi merely intends to lay 
down that the sons of a high official were exempt 
from the conscription. 
we learn that Assyria was still part of the Baby- 


_lonian empire, and had not ven become an inde- 


pendent state. 
Mr. King has included in his work a very im- 
portant document, the chronological annals of 


the dynasty to which Khammurabi belonged, 


compiled in the reign of Ammi- zadok, his 
fourth successor. He has made a, revised copy of 
the cuneiform text and supplemented it by another 
contemporaneous, but independent, document of 
the same class. The notes which accompany the 
translation contain very full references to the dates 
found in the legal documents of the period, by 
means of which several of the mutilated passages 
in the annals can be restored. The second copy 
of the annals ends with the tenth year of 
Ammi-zadok, which, according to Professor 
Rogers’s chronology, would be 2192 B.c. The 
value of these annals can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


The Mpowtle of Unify. 


By tHe Rev. Canon J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D., WESTMINSTER. 


At this solemn moment of our national life, 
gathered on the spot where our monarchs are 
crowned, we cannot utter what is in our hearts.” 
We have lost our great Queen. She was the 
mother of her people, and we all loved her. In 
our childhood we were taught to associate her 
name with tenderness and purity and truth: as 
we grew to manhood we learned also her strength 
and her wisdom, and we gave her the unreserved 
homage of our loyalty and our love. 

The occasion which has brought us together 
will remind us of the Church’s debt to a sovereign 


1 Preached at the Consecration of Dr. H. E. Ryle as 


Bishop of Exeter. 
2 This sermon was preached three days after the death of 


Queen Victoria, 


‘The building of the body of the Christ, till we all 
come... to a perfect man, to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of the Christ.’—Eph. iv. 12, 13. 
whose constant devotion has vindicated her his- 
toric claim to be the Defender of the Faith. It is 
a pathetic incident of our service to-day that the 
mandate which calls for the consecration of the 
bishop is the mandate of Queen Victoria, while 
the oath of allegiance has been taken to King 
Edward the Seventh. We accept the omen of 
continuity, and we pray in the King’s own words 
that he may ‘walk in the footsteps’ of his beloved 
mother. In gratitude and confidence we lift our 
hearts to God. 


But our present duty presses, and I must pass 
to my appointed task. In the fourth chapter of 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth verses, you will find these 


From one of the letters 
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words: ‘ Zhe building of the body of the Christ, till 
we all come... to a perfect man, to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of the Christ.’ 

The conversion of St. Paul issued from the 
testimony and the prayer of the martyred Stephen. 
St. Stephen had died on behalf of the larger in- 
clusiveness of the Christian message. He could 
not be content to see the Church remain a guild 
of Judaism, invigorated by the Messianic hope, 
but clinging to the temple worship and practically 
enclosed within the walls of Jerusalem. His pro- 
clamation of a wider ideal roused the enmity of 
the Pharisaic party, which under Gamaliel’s leader- 
ship had suspended its verdict and waited to know 
whether the new movement might or might not 
be welcomed and used. Their hostile decision at 
length broke down the one barrier to open per- 
secution: Pharisees combined with Sadducees to 
crush the disciple as they had crushed his Master : 
Gamaliel’s foremost scholar was consenting to St. 
Stephen’s death. 

God’s ways surprise us: the impossible is pos- 
sible with Him. The young man Saul takes up 
Stephen’s mantle and receives a double portion of 
his spirit. He lives to overthrow the wall of par- 
tition between Jew and Gentile, and to found 
churches in which the uncircumcised break bread 
with the sons of the ancient covenant. He pro- 
claims by revelation the freedom of Gentile 
Christianity; but he is never the apostle of 
liberty only, but always and beyond all others 
the apostle of comprehension and of unity. The 
great struggle of his life was not to claim per- 
mission for Gentiles to form Gentile churches side 
by side with the Jewish churches, but to preserve 
the completest inter-communion between Jewish 
and Gentile believers in Christ. It was the refusal 
of Jews to eat with Gentiles—a refusal which must 
have necessitated separate eucharists—which he 
denounced as fundamentally unchristian, when 
even St. Peter and St. Barnabas for a moment 
lent it their sanction.! St. Paul’s whole career 
was shaped by his conviction and determination 
that comprehension and unity were and should be 
essential notes of the Christian Church. Not for 
an instant could he allow the position that the 
city of Antioch might contain two bodies of 
baptized persons, agreeing in their Christian 
faith, recipients of the same Holy Ghost, and 
yet separated from communion with one another 


1 Gal gi-21, 
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in the breaking of brea 
spirit was a thought unthinkable to him. “19 
is neither Jew nor Greek,’ he cries to the Galatians — 
to whom he has répeated the story of that crisis, 
‘there is neither Jew. nor Greek, there is neither 
bondman nor freeman, there is no male and 
female; for ye are all one’—one man—‘in Christ 
Jesus." * be: 

Presently at Corinth a like peril of disunion 


presented itself in an aggravated form. At least 


four possible denominations were already to be 
found in germ: ‘I am of Paul, Iam of Cephas, 
I of Apollos, and I of Christ.’ Unholy rivalries 
had invaded the holiest ministrations, grave 
moral delinquency had escaped correction in 
a community preoccupied with internal strifes, 
and the apostle’s heart was torn by the tidings. 
Divinely taught by the discipline of disappoint- 
ment following close upon a peculiarly successful 
mission, he sprang forward with the proclamation 
of an ideal which we owe under God entirely to 
him—the conception of the Church as the body of 
the Christ—a living organism of which individual 
Christians were but limbs, whose life was but a 
sharing in the life of the whole: the body of the 
Christ, in and through which the ascended Lord 
still lived and worked in the world, finding feet 
and hands and lips to carry as before His 
messages of mercy to men. ‘For as the body 
is one and hath many members, but all the 
members of the body, many though they be, 
are one body; so also is the Christ: for by one 
Spirit have we all been baptized into one 
body.’ 4 

Later in his life, after his supreme effort to 
bring the Jewish churches to arecognition of the 
loving sense of fellowship with which the Gentile 
churches regarded them, when he had succeeded 
in his mission of reconciliation at the cost of his 
personal freedom, and was in consequence the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus on behalf of the Gentiles,® 
he wrote from Rome, the centre and symbol of 
imperial unity, and proclaimed in yet higher 
strains than before his great ideal of the true 
human unity which had been constituted in the 
Christ. The vision is clearer than ever now; 
and in this crowning exposition of his gospel he 
declares at once the goal of human existence, and 
the path by which it is to be reached—the one 

spill gk 31 Co 12, 
arrComr2u. 5 Eph 3}, 
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body and the one Spirit—the one Church of Jew 


and Gentile, the two made one new man in Christ, 
—the one Church through which the divine pur- 
pose was being consummated whereby God would 
“gather up in one all things in Christ,’ 1—the body 
which should continually expand by the constant 


accession of baptized believers, and should, as its 


several members grew in the ‘sense and service 
of membership,’ offer an ever more and more 
complete embodiment of the life of the ascended 
Lord, till at length the Christ should be wholly 
fulfilled in His body, and we should all have 
come to a fully matured and perfect man, ‘to 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ.’ 2 rape 

Such was the ideal which inspired that apostolic 
career whose commencement we commemorate to- 


_ day—the embodiment of the Christ in His Church 


leading at last to the unity of mankind in ‘the 
Christ that is to be.’ It is not without significance 
that the first words addressed by the ascended 
Lord to His future apostle declared the intimate 
oneness of Christ with His Church—‘ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?’® From the first he 
was being prepared for the truth that the Church 
and Christ are ‘not twain, by one.’ In this 
respect, as in others, the apostle could truly 
say, ‘I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.’ # 

Such, I say, was the ideal. Its progressive 
realization is the topic of our text—‘the building 
of the body.’ The phrase involves a second 
favourite figure by which St. Paul describes the 
divine purpose of unity. The bodies of individual 
Christians together form a holy temple in the Lord, 
which is not yet complete. Progress towards the 
fulfilment of the Church’s ideal involves the two 
elements of human activity and divine increase. 
The temple must be builded: the body must grow. 
And the apostle delights to combine his meta- 
phors, and to speak at one time of the growth of 
the temple,® and at another of ‘the building of the 
body.’ In our text he is declaring that the various 

22 [Ss ohhene 

°JT gladly take this opportunity of recalling the notable 
sermon preached from the same pulpit by the late Dr. Hort 
at the consecration of Dr. Westcott as Bishop of Durham. 
The sermon is entitled ‘ The Sense and Service of Member- 
ship the Measure of true Soundness in the Body’; it is 
reprinted in the volume containing the lectures on The 
Christian Ecclesia. 
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gifts of the ascended Lord all make for unity. 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers are given to fit the parts of the body for 
the service of the whole, ‘for the building of the 
body, till we all come ... to a perfect man, to 


-the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 


Christ.’ 

The necessity of the Church’s unity is manifest, 
if we have learned and believed the central message 
of St. Paul. We cannot base our desire for it 
on the lower grounds of practical advantage, of 
economy of resources, or of a better front to be 
presented to the world. We go deeper and per- 
ceive that the very meaning of the Church’s 
existence is obscured and her primary purpose 
frustrated, where baptized Christians are not 
held in fellowship by the breaking of one 
bread. 

In the generation after the apostles the bishop 
stands for unity. The monarchical episcopate 
quickly became the symbol and the safeguard of 
the. Church’s fellowship. 

The bishop was the centre of unity of the local 
church. The one bread by means of which its 
members realized that they were one body was 
broken to all by the bishop. The eucharist was 
the bishop’s eucharist. The prayer of the whole 
church was the intercession offered by the bishop. 
Besides this, he united the local church over which 
he presided with the churches of other localities. 
His eucharist was no isolated thing: it was the 
same body and blood of Christ which his fellow- 
bishops were distributing to their several flocks. 
They were all one bread, one body—however 
distant from one another—because they all 
partook of the one bread. To sever himself 
wilfully from his bishop’s eucharist was for a 
baptized man to sever himself—so far as an act 
of his will could effect the severance—from the 
body of the Christ, that’ is, from the Christ 
Himself. 

Nor was the bishop only the centre of unity in 
the present ; he was also the symbol of unity with 
the past and the promise of unity in the future. 
He was the recognized depositary of the true 
tradition of the apostolic teaching. This was the 
primary significance of the episcopal successions, 
which were first valued as the guarantee of 
doctrinal truth. 

The conception of the bishop which is familiar 
to ourselves in England to-day differs largely in 
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detail from the primitive idea. But fundamentally 
it is the same. The bishop still stands for unity. 
Whatever the difference in the extent of his diocese 
may be—and it is density of population that makes 
the chief difference—he bears rule over a certain 
geographical area. The Church of Christ within 
the area is a corporate whole, of which he is the 
head. His responsibility extends to all baptized 
persons within that area, and his main function is 
to preserve them in the completest fellowship of a 
corporate life, and to fit the whole thus realized 
for its place in the larger unities of the province, 
the national Church, and the universal Church 
throughout the world. : 

This is the ideal from which our faith and hope 
may never swerve. But the actual facts that face 
the English bishop of to-day are such as present a 
perpetual temptation to take refuge in what I 
cannot but call a practical sectarianism. 

1. Happily, in relation to the clergy of their 
dioceses, the bishops were never less open to the 
charge of adopting a party attitude. They have 
taken their stand for the comprehensiveness of the 
English Church. And the result of this has been 
strikingly manifested. What can be more hopeful 
in the present outlook than the large readiness 
which has been shown by the clergy of both 
extremes in our Church to yield to the bishop 
when he has spoken as bishop, and has asked for 
obedience as his episcopal right? If there be one 
thing more hopeful still, it is the appeal of all the 
bishops to all their clergy to support them in their 
fixed determination to uphold the principle of 
episcopal authority. We thank God for the strong 
leadership which in this presence I may not 
praise. 

2, But the temptation to acquiesce in a practical 
sectarianism still presses from another side. 
bishop on entering his diocese finds that half the 
baptized souls within it do not recognize his rule. 
‘They do not even claim their membership in the 
corporate life which it is his function to fashion into 
unity. Societies of baptized men and women exist 
to whom the bishop is nought. They contain 
devout souls, earnestly serving the Lord Christ, 


but separated from the unity which the bishop | beginning to show a cautious friendliness to those 


One such society, more than a century | 


represents. 
old, is full of spiritual vigour to-day, and 1s spread- 
ing more widely than ever over our land. It is 
daily growing in the sense of membership, and at 
this moment is showing an astonishing power of 
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| noble challenge to our zeal. 
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providing funds for its common purposes out 
the liberality of its adherents—no mean test 
corporate vitality. It quarrels little now with the 
doctrine of a visible Church. It claims to be a— 
Church, and a branch of the universal Church, _ 


taking its stand as such by the side of the mother 


Church from which it has sprung. It quarrels not — 
at all with liturgical worship ; it makes large use 
of our own Prayer-Book, and its doctrines in 
general are such as are held by an important 
section of English Churchmen. It claims that its 
ministry, though not episcopally ordained, is a 
true ministry attested by the highest of all evi- 
dence, the power of the Spirit of God for the 
conversion and shepherding of souls. It has no 
theoretical objection to episcopacy itself: on the 
contrary, it owns its value, and has recently adopted 
a quasi-episcopal organization in the appointment 
of chief pastors to preside over large geographical 
areas. . 

How long are we of the Church of England to 


| content ourselves with shutting our eyes so far as 
| we possibly can to facts like these?’ In our con- 


troversy with other branches of the Catholic Church 
we have appealed again and again to the vitality 
of the English Church as an unanswerable argu- 
ment on our own behalf. Are we to be deaf to 
that argument when it is urged to prove that 
others who are separated from us at home are not 
without the grace of God in their corporate life; 
that their ministry, though we count it irregular, 
is a Christian ministry, that their sacraments are 
sacraments of Christ ? 

In the case of that great society of which I 
have spoken, the chief barrier to reconciliation with 


the old Church, for which many of them have a 
_ deep reverence and a sincere love, is the thought 
Fora | 


that such reconciliation could only be possible on 
terms which to them would be a denial of the 


grace of the ministry to which they owe their 
_ souls. 


Fathers and brethren, I take this solemn 
occasion to ask you, for the sake of the unity of 
Christ’s Church, to consider afresh whether this 
must needs be so. 

We have reached a stage at which we are 


whose earnest labours in the cause of Christ are a 
The bishop whose 
recent loss we deeply mourn will not only be 
remembered as one who laboured for peace within 
our own borders. His visit to the Russian Church 
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Tributes to his memory have 


and other occasions was welcomed and reciprocated. 

It may be that this century will still be young 
when measures of practical reunion will claim the 
attention of our leaders. The thoughts of men are 
everywhere turning to unity. One of the gravest 
and most honoured of Methodist divines said to 
me a few days ago, that if our Church could get 
powers of internal reform many difficulties might 
disappear from the path of reunion. The words 
may help to brace us for one of our immediate 
tasks. For indeed until we have got such powers 
we can hardly think that communities accustomed 
to self-government will readily renounce altogether 
the liberty in which they rejoice. 


I have ventured to say these things ‘to-day, 
because the Festival of St. Paul reminds us at how 
great cost the unity of the Church was sought and 
secured in the earliest age. ‘The care of all the 
churches’ meant to the apostle their building up 
into the central unity in which Jew and Gentile 
were one in Christ. If he were among us now he 
would surely be leading the way to the restoration 
of our broken unity, crying to us in amazement, 


be quickly lost. Was he less truly a wise and | 
: faithful father in God of the English Church, when 

he sent a message of welcome to a Nonconformist 
_ Conference gathered in his earlier diocese ‘of 
_ Peterborough ? ? 
shown how much his sympathetic attitude on that _ 


ey ax a " 
‘Is Christ divided ?’—beseeching us ‘if there be 
any fellowship of the Spirit,’ to make it our first 
duty to bring all Christians back into it. ‘ 
I am further emboldened so to speak by the 
knowledge that you, my brother, will gladly make 


-it your aim to ‘maintain and set forward (as much 


as shall lie in you) quietness, peace, and love among 
all men.’ Twenty years of Cambridge friendship, 
including six years of common professorial work, 
justify me in declaring that you will not narrow 
your sympathies either to espouse a party within 
the Church or to ignore that wider work of God 
which goes forward beyond the limits of those who 
will readily own your control. You are given to 
us this day ‘for the building of the body of the 
Christ.’ You will go forward in humble faith and 
unconquerable hope to your great task. The 
vision of unity will not fade from your soul. It 
will inspire you in the exercise of your highest 
functions, it will support you in the weariness of 
harassing details, You will not be disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. You will perpetually pro- 
claim with your lips and your life. You will find 
the promise of it everywhere: you will interpret 
every movement in the prophetic light which it 
casts. When the strife rages fiercest and men’s 
hearts fail for fear, you will still be strong and 
full of hope. The music of the promise will 
ever be in your ears: ‘Though the vision tarry, 
wait for it; for it will surely come, it will not 
tarry.’ 


Sontribufions and Comments. 


She Hfd Testament Quotations in 
St. Watthem and St. Wark. 
II. St. Matthew. 


A. QUOTATIONS ALREADY IN St. Mark. 


a. Quotations ascribed to Christ. 


(1) Mk 4"¥=Mt 133-15, Matthew, who changes 
Mark’s iva, into d7, is obliged to alter the mood 
of the following clauses. He stops short at 


Mark’s cuvoocw, and then in vv.1+! introduces 
a formal quotation of the Isaiah passage. This 
is given in the language of the LXX without 
variation, with the result that Kai dpeO7) avtots of 
the omitted clause in Mark is assimilated to the 
kat idcopae adrovs of the LXX. 

(2) Mk 7%7=Mt 158°. Matthew copies Mark’s 
abridged quotation with the single exception that 
in 6 Xads obros for obros 6 Nads he makes a further 
assimilation to the LXX text. : 

(3) Mk 7*=Mt 15*. 
twice. 


Matthew omits gov 
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(4) Mk 730?= Mt 154%. No change. 

(s) Mk 10o®=Mt 194, No change. 

(6) Mk 10%8=Mt 19°, Matthew omits atrod, 
but adds clause of LXX omitted by Mark. 

(7) Mk 10!%=Mt 191819, Matthew assimilates 
moods to LXX, omits pi dmoorepyoys, and 
omits cov. 

(8) Mk 119=Mt 21% Matthew, adds 7@ tid 
Aavéd, which, however, is not a part of the 
quotation from the Old Testament. 

(9) Mk 117=Mt 2118, Matthew omits maow 
tos €Oveow. 

(10) Mk 1117®=Mt 218%, No change. 

(x1) Mk 12!0-11=Mt 21”, No change. 

(12) Mk 12%=Mt 22°. Matthew assimilates 
to LXX by adding «iui, but has 6 before the 
second and third @eds, in agreement with RACLA 
of Mark against B. ‘ 

(13) Mk 129%°=Mt 227. Matthew omits Mark’s 
last clause, and substitutes év for é€ throughout. 
This is an agreement with the Hebrew against the 
LXxX. 

(14) Mk 12%1= Mt 22°°. No change. 

(15) Mk 12°6=Mt 22. No change. 

(16) Mk 1477=Mt 2631, Matthew adds rijs 
notuvys, in agreement with A of the LXX. 

(17) Mk 15%=Mt 27%. Matthew substitutes 
@cé prov Océ pov for 6 Oeds pov 6 @eds pov, and 
assimilates to LXX in wa ci for eis ré. 

In these 17 quotations there is no change in 7, 
namely, (4), (5); (8), (10), (11), (14), (15). In 6 
Mark’s language is still further assimilated to the 
LXX, namely, (1) Kat idoopot abrovs, (2) 6 rads 
otros, (6) clause added, (7) indicative moods, 
(12) eat, (17) iva ré; but in some of these there 
are slight changes made in divergence from both 
Mark and LXX. In (9) Matthew omits a phrase 
against Mark and LXX. 


important variation against Mark and LXX is the 
substitution of év for éé in (13), in agreement with 
the Hebrew. With the single exception of (13) 
no acquaintance is shown with the Hebrew Bible. 
On the other hand, 6 out of the 17 quotations 
betray acquaintance with the LXX. 


b. Other Quotations or References to the 


Old Testament. 


(1) Mk r2!=Mt 21%. The language seems to 
be modelled upon that of the LXX of Is 51”. 


In (16) he adds ris | 
réuvys against Mark and B of LXX. The only aes 
| from LXX, Is 61?: Tapakareoat . 
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(2) Mk 12=Mt 22% 
to seems to be Dt 25°. 
Mark’s AéBy Matthew substitutes the 1 
Bpedev, which occurs in the LXX ten times. 
(3) Mk 1 glk Mt< 2425, 76 Bdedvypa. Tis epnud- 
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and gives the reference. 


B. Quorations Not In Mark. 
a. Quotations ascribed to Christ. 

(x) Mt 44=Dt 8? in wording of AF of LXX. B 
adds ro. 

(2) Mt 47= Dt 6% in wording of LXX. 

(3) Mt 4!°= Dt 6% in wording of LXX, with the 
exception of mpooxuyycets (=LXX A) for poBy- 
Ojon of B of the LXX. 

(4) Mt 52!=Ex 20% or Dt 517 in language of 
LXxX. 

(5) Mt 527=Ex 20! or Dt 517 in language of 
LEXeS ; 

(6) Mt 53>=Ex 21% or Lev 2420 or Dt 1974 in 
language of LXX. 

(7) Mt 5*= Lev ro/* in language of LXX. 

(8) Mt 9!8=127= Hos 6° in language of LXX, 
with exception of cal od for 7 of B of LXX. 
kal ob is an agreement with Hebrew and AQ of 
LXX. 

(9) Mt 2116=Ps 83 in language of LXX. 

In these 9 quotations the language is for the 
most part assimilated to that of the LXX. In 
(3) mpooxvvyces may be due to assimilation to 
mpooxuynoys of the preceding verse. In (9) the 
Hebrew would not have suited the context. In 
only 1, namely, No. (8) is there agreement with 
the Hebrew against B of the LXX. 

Besides these formal citations there are a num- 
ber of adaptations of Old Testament language. 

(1) Mt 54: of wevOotvres . . . rapaxAnOjoovra, 
. TOUS TeV- 
Ootvras. 

(2) Mt 5°: ot mpqeis . . . KAnpovoujoovow THY 
yav, from LXX, Ps 37: of 8& mpaets KAnpovopuy- 
cove iv. 

(3) Mt 58: xa@apol r7 xapdia, from LXX, Ps 244: 
Kabapos TH Kupoia.. 

(4) Mt 5% is a reference to Dt 241, but the 
agreement in wording is not close. 

(5) Mt 5°** seems to be a quotation of Lev 19”. 
Matthew differs from LXX. 

(6) Mt 5°: droddceas; cf. Dt 2371: drodotvat. 


Mark had assimilated the phrase to thé, = 
LXX of Dan 12!4. Matthew copies the expression = 


- 


ca 


' 
se 


. 


(8) Mt 722=Ps 69 in language of LXX, with 
exception of droxwpetre for dardaryte. ; 

(9) Mt 10% 86, an adaptation of Mic 7% Mat- 
thew shows no sign of acquaintance with LXX. 
Cf. xara for éni, évOpdmrov for dvdpds, ot oikraxol 
atrov for of év Td olkw avrod. 

(10) Mt 112°=Ex 2390+ Mal 31. This quota- 
tion occurs already in Mk 1? in a different context. 
Matthew gives it here in the same words as does 
Mark, with the exceptions that he adds éya = LXX, 
Ex 2320, which is omitted in BD of Mark, and 
adds é€umpoobev cov. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Matthew 
borrowed these words from Mark in spite of the 
agreement in xatackevdoer, The fact that Mark 
has them in one context and Matthew in another, 
added to the fact that Luke has them in the 
same context as Matthew and in the same form, 
suggests rather that the composite quotation was 
widely current in the Greek Churches for which 
the Gospels were written. We shall find reason to 
suppose that Matthew has incorporated in his 
Gospel several such well-known and commonly- 


: used quotations from the Old Testament. 


(11) Mt 124°=Jon 2! in language of LXX. 

In 6 of these cases, namely, (1), (2), (3), (7); 
(8), (11), Matthew seems to have assimilated the 
language to that of the LXX. In (4) the use of 
the Old Testament is not close. In (5) we might 
have expected a use of the LXX. In (9) Matthew 
does not seem to have recognized any quotations 
of the Old Testament. In (10) the context pre- 
cludes assimilation of karacxevaoe: to the LXX. 


b. Other Quotations. 


(1) Mt 1=Is 714. There are two variations 
from the LXX, é&e for Ajpwerar, but ee NAQ; 
and xadécovew for cargoes B, xadéoe &, KaAeoere 
Q. Kadécovow in Matthew is a modification of 
the LXX to suit the context. Kadéoes or -e 
would have been inaccurate in point of fact. 
The last clause looks like a reminiscence of the 
Hebrew of Ps 130°. 

(2) Mt 2®=Mic 5*4 with an assimilation of 
the last clause to 2 S 5%, 1 Chr 11% There 
are few traces of the LXX here. ofdayds... ef 
looks like a rendering of mynd read as ND... 


nn. jyeudow is apparently a rendering of oN 


ee eee ar 
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| read as “DDN. The passage seems to be an inde- 


pendent translation of the Hebrew. 

(3) Mt 24=Hos 111, There is no trace here 
of the LXX, which would not give the meaning 
required. We seem to have a translation from the 


_ Hebrew. ee 


(4) Mt 2!8=Jer 315, There is considerable 
divergence from the LXX. 
(5) Mt 48=Ps gr! 

a part of the quotation. 
the LXX. 

(6) Mt 41516=Is 82 91. We have here very 
little agreement with the LXX until we come to ev 
xépa kat oxig Oavdrov. The passage seems to have 
been translated from the Hebrew. . 

(7) Mt 817 = Is 534 Again no resemblance to 
the LXX, but probably a translation from the 
Hebrew. 

(8) Mt 1218 = Is 4214. The phraseology differs 
almost entirely from that of the LXX, with the 
remarkable exception of the last clause, where 
Matthew and LXX differ from the Hebrew. 
The passage looks like a translation from the 
Hebrew with an assimilation to the LXX in the 
last clause, and a possible reminiscence of the 
Hebrew of Hab 1% in «is vikos. 

(9) Mt 13° = Ps 77%. The first clause agrees 
with the LXX, the second diverges from it. 
Perhaps an independent translation of the 
Hebrew. 

(10) Mt 215= Ts 62! and Zec 9°. Ipgvs Kat 
ériBeBynkos agrees with the LXX. On the other 
hand, érl dvov xal émt w@Xoyv viov brotvyiov seems 
to be a translation of the Hebrew. 

(11) Mt 27910, This quotation presents great 
difficulties. The best attested reading is édwxay, 
but %* and the Syriac versions read éwxa, and 
the xaba ovvératév poor Kupwos of the last clause 
seems to make the first person essential to the 
sense. The words xal @&aPov ra tpidkovra 
dpyipia tiv Tyyy TOD reryunuevov seem to be 
a translation of parts of Zec 111% The words 
cat wa adra eis tov dypov Tod KEpapéws look 
like a reminiscence of the last clause of the 
same passage, or, better still, like a free adapta- 
tion of this clause to the context of Matthew. 
But why has the translator added Kaba ovveragev 
prot Kuptos ? 

In considering these 11 quotations we may put 
aside No. (5). It really belongs to the class of 
quotations included under section a, and, like 


The xai is probably not 
Both clauses agree with 


them, has been taken from the LXX. With 
regard to the remaining 10, two features sharply 
separate them from the other quotations in the 
Gospel. They are all introduced by a special 
formula of citation, as follows :— : 


“Todro 8% Sdov yéyover tva tANpobyj 70 pynbev tro 
Kuplov 81a. rod rpopyjrov (1”). ; 
Otrw yap yéyparrar 81d. Tod apopytov (2°). 
"Tya whypwO 1d pnbev trd Kupiov dua TOU 
mpopyrov (21°). 
Tére érdypwOy 70 pydev die *Tepeuiov Tov mpopyrov 
- Néyovros (218), 
"Iya tAnpwOh To pyOev Sua "Hoaiov Tév mpopyTou 
Aéyovros (414). 
"Orws tANpwOFA 70 fnbev did." Hoatov Tov TpopyTov 
héyovtos (81"), 
"Iva tANpwOA 7d pybev ba “Hoatov rod mpopytov 
Aéyovtos (121), 
"Ozws thypwOh 70 pyOev bid Tod rpopytov Aéyovros 
(13°). 
— Totro 8 yéyovéey ta mAypwOG 7o pybev dua. TOD 
mpopyrov A€éyovros (214). 
Tére érAnpdby Td pyar Sid lepeutov rod Ipopytov 
Aéyovtos (27°). 


One other quotation (2%), not included above, 
because it cannot be traced, is introduced with a 
similar formula. 

And, secondly, whereas the other quotations 
in the Gospel, including those borrowed from 
St. Mark, have clearly been assimilated, more or 
less completely, to the language of the LXX, 
these ro seem to be translations from the 
Hebrew. In No. (1) the variations from the LXX 
are not serious. In Nos. (4), (6), (8), and (zo) 
there are reminiscences of the phraseology of the 
LXX. In Nos. (2), (7), (8), and (11) there are 
strong proofs of translation from the Hebrew. 
The evidence justifies us in treating all ro as 
translations from the Hebrew with occasional use 
of the LXX renderings. 

Now if we turn back to the quotations which 
Matthew takes from Mark, we shall remember 
that he has assimilated Mark’s quotations to the 
Greek Bible. The same is true in the main of 
the other quotations from and adaptations of the 
Old Testament, with the exception of the ro 
introduced by a special formula. In other words, 
it is unlikely that the writer who everywhere else 
in the Gospel shows an acquaintance and use of 
the Greek Bible, should, in these 1o passages, 


’ Pperitlen. tos a. 


have had recourse to the Hebrew. In one. rt 
of them the LXX rendering would not have gr 


|! the meaning required. This is the case ¥ 3 
Nos. (3) and (7). -But in others it would have — i 


suited the context quite satisfactorily. ‘The most 
reasonable inference seems to be, that the Greek 
writer, who throughout the Gospel has his LXX 
open before him, must have had these passages 
already in Greek before his eyes, and cannot 
have translated them from the Hebrew himself. 
It would fit the requirements of the case if we 
supposed that, side by side with St. Mark, he had 
before him a document in which these prophecies 
were already quoted as having been fulfilled in 
the life of Christ. But it seems to the present 
writer simpler to suppose that these passages, and 
probably others, were familiar in a Greek dress 
to the members of the Greek-speaking communt- 
ties for whom the evangelist was writing. Nothing 
is more probable than that the Old Testament 
prophecies formed a storehouse for sermon texts 
in the Early Church. For one of the 10 there is 
some little evidence that it was widely known in 
the form in which Matthew quotes it. This is 
No. (8). If so, we can understand why Mk 1! 
runs 3% ef 6 vids pov & dyamnros év cou cdddKnoo. 
Matthew copies this with év @ for év got. Luke 
follows Mark without variation. Again we can 
understand why Lk 92° substitutes 6 éxeheypevos 
for the 6 dyamrytés of Mk 97 = Mt 17°. He is 
partially assimilating to the 6 éxAextos of the 
LXX. 

There is a third feature characteristic of two 
or three of these 10 quotations which should be 
mentioned. That is their composite character. 
No. (1) seems to combine Is 7! with Ps 130%. 
No. (2) seems to come in the main from Mic 51%, 
but the last clause seems to be affected by 2 S 
s? or 1 Chr 11% No. (8) seems to be affected 
in one divergence from Hebrew and LXX alike 
by a phrase in Hab. No. (10) is.a conflation of 
Is 621! and Zec 9°. No. (11) has probably been 
influenced by Jer 22°, 

This feature is shared by this group of quota- 
tions with another, namely, 11’, which com- 
bines Ex 2329 and Mal 3}, and it is curious that 
we saw reason to suppose that this composite 
quotation, like the ro with which we are dealing, 
was already current in the form in which it occurs 
in the Gospels before the evangelists made use 
of it. 


a 


~ +e 


a partial answer may perhaps be found in the fact 


_ that in some of them the LXX would not have given 


the required meaning. This is the case with 
INO. (3) = Hos TE"3' (7) = 1s 53%, (8) = Is qa, 


ie oF tHe Teme ontd have! heen impossible in | 
Matthew ; vv.24 would have suited well ee 


(11) = Zec 11, and’ with Mt 117 = Mal 3}. 


* KaTacKevaoet 1s much more to the steel than the 


LXX rendering émBraperau. 


It may be well to summarize now By results _ 


eee in these two papers. 

. Mark, whether he did or did not translate 
eas an Aramaic original, has assimilated the 
quotations in his Gospel to the LXX. 

ii. Matthew, in the quotations which he found 
in Mark, and in the quotations which are not 
already in Mark ascribed to Christ, has also 
assimilated to the LXX. ; 

lii. To this there are ten noticeable exceptions— 
the nine passages introduced by a special formula 
and Mt 11%. These are, for the most part, render- 
ings of the Hebrew which, whilst they sometimes 
contain reminiscences of the language of the LXX, 
have not been assimilated to the language of that 
version. They are not the work of the Greek 
evangelist, but were borrowed by him from the 
oral tradition of his time, or possibly from a 
Greek document which he was using side by side 
with St. Mark. 


In conclusion, the argument that the writer | 


of the First Gospel was accustomed to use the 
LXX, may be strengthened by a few additional 
facts— 

(1) He used the LXX in compiling the gene- 
alogy (cf. THE Exposirory Times, December 
1899, 135 ff.). 

(2) Mk 141 runs kal éryyyeiAavto avrd adpyvpiov 
Mt 26! changes this into of d€ éoryoav 
Why? In remembrance 


A , 
dovvat. 
sir Lh ae F ¢ 
auTw TPLAKOVTA apyvpta, 


of the LXX of Zec 11. 


(3) Mk 1578 has corpupvec wevoy divov. Mt 2734 
alters into otvov pera xoAjs peurywéevov. Why? 
To conform with the LXX of Ps 69”. 

(4) Mk 1548 has edoxnpwv Bovdcutys. Mt oer 


substitutes wAovowws, perhaps on account of the 
Lx xo Is 53%. 

(5) Mk 1376 has ev vepéAas, 149% pera TOV 
vepedov. Matthew in both the parallel passages 


Tf it be asked ae Macey rere not padiatsied 
} ese Ir quotations to the LXX, as he has 
the bulk of the other quotations in the Gospel, 


has él tdv vepeddv to assimilate to the LXX of 
Dan 7%. 
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PSALMS XIV. AND LIII. 


Or late it has come to be accepted as almost an 
axiom requiring no further proof, that of the 
above-named parallel texts’ Ps 14 may unre- 
servedly claim the preference, and that the diver- 
gent readings of Ps 53 may all be traced to errors 
of hearing or of writing. The strongest expression 
is given to this view by Duhm. Wellhausen alone 
among the latest commentators deviates a little 
from it when he remarks on 53°: ‘The utterance 
here, taken as a whole, suits the context as a con- 
tinuation of the narrative better than the corre- 
sponding passage 145-6’ But immediately after- 
wards he rejects what are precisely the most 
striking divergences of Ps 53, so that very little 
after all comes of his admission. F. Hitzig (Comm. 
1863) appears to be the last commentator who 
found in Ps 53 the better text, but he has the best 
of allies in H. Ewald (S.X., 1829, p. 772 ff., some- 
what weakened in Comm. of 1866) and J. Olshausen 
(1853). That this is the correct view, that is, that 
Ps 53 has preserved not indeed the original text 
but one much nearer the original than Ps 14, may 
be proved on close examination. 

If the poem is to be rightly understood, we must 
above all take seriously the result of the testing to 
which Jahweh subjects the children of men (14% 
53°!) For the poet makes Jahweh himself hold 
an inspection simply in order to put forward the 
judgment pronounced as indubitably correct. It 
is really thus the case that amongst all the children 
of men there is none that does good and seeks 
after God. That is to say, it is not only the 
heathen that have gone astray but also the people 
of Israel, and among the latter there is no opposi- 
tion between righteous and unrighteous, but all 
come under the sweep of the same condemnation. 
It is in this way that the opening of the Psalm is 
to be explained, for the fool concludes that there 
is no God, for no other reason than that he sees no 


recompense of good and evil, no help or reward 
on the one side, no restraint or punishment on the 
other (in support of this we may compare the Book 
of Job or poems like Ps 49 and 73). The poet’s 
answer is that God has no motive for making a 
difference in His treatment of men, because there 
+s no difference in their manner of life ; on the con- 
trary, they have all together gone astray and become 
corrupt. He thus follows the same course as the 
post-exilic prophets, Haggai (chap. 1. 21%), Zecha- 
riah (12 7 89%), Malachi (217 gift. 7H. 13), They too 
have to do with the impatience of self-righteousness, 
which thinks it cannot reap its reward too soon, 
and their reply is to show that there can be no 
talk of righteousness and hence as little claim to 
reward or help from God. Ezekiel is the one who 
carries out this principle with least regard to con- 
sequences, arguing as he does that the whole past 
of Israel has been an unbroken chain of sin, so 
that it has richly deserved destruction. 
The above argument is stated in Ps 1423: (53%-4), 
It follows from it that 14*° (536) cannot have 
the future in view, an interpretation which has 
been offered from time to time, with or without 
alteration of the punctuation 37) to AT). For 
however great may be the divergence of ‘the two 
texts from one another, and whatever may be un- 
certain about them, this much at least is clear, that 
they make a distinction between evil-doers and 
righteous persons, the former of whom are punished, 
the latter protected, by God. Such a condition of 
things, however, is excluded for the present genera- 
tion, and even for the future, unless perchance 
through the conversion of a portion of mankind 
the contrast between right and wrong be once 
more established. But of anything of this last 
kind we read nothing ; on the contrary, the Non 
points to something clearly established, and the 
words introduced by it have for their necessary 
presupposition the presence of the contrast be- 
‘tween the people of Jahweh and the evil-doers. 
This can apply only to the past, and in like manner 
the ow with the following perfect (14° 53°) can 
refer only to a fixed point of the past. As evidence 
that He does not fail to interpose when men do 
their part, Jahweh Himself points to the time 
when there were still righteous men who deserved 
His help. The very words, ‘who ate up My 
people,’ indicate in all probability that an act of 
deliverance is in view which benefited the whole 
body of the people, that accordingly the whole 
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people could then be counted righteous, and 


evil-doers must be sought for not in Israel butamong — 
> 


the heathen, Were it otherwise, instead of * 
a more exact definition, such as "BY "2y, might have 


been expected. The same conclusion is supported 
by pray vita of 14°, which contrasts a righteous 


generation of the people of Israel with the un- 
varying unrighteousness of the present. 

But the above is all in Ps 14°°° that can be 
harmonized with the foundations of interpretation 
obtained from vv.t%. For. the incident to which 
the fools of the present are referred is completely 
lost sight of, and in its place we have *in v. a 
perfectly meaningless expression. 
ever, may be wrung from the text, that for the 
present a distinction is made between the ‘3p and 
his unrighteous adversaries,—which is in flat con- 
tradiction to the result of v.2 and v.°. It is quite 
otherwise in Ps 53. There, in v.5>, ‘God scattered 
the bones of him that besieged thee,’ a definite 
occurrence is cited, a Divine judgment upon the 
besieger of the people addressed. It is ill advised 
to replace 32h by 42h, after the LXX dv6pwrapéo- 
ov, for the generalizing of the situation which is 
produced thereby is the opposite of what the 
context requires. Besides, if évOpwrapéokov really 
represent a %3M,—which would suit not badly in 


Ps.-Sol. 4810-21, this strange interpretation is 
simply a guess from the first two radicals 3n (cf. 
in Pr 319° dpéoxerae for jm). Hence it may imply 
a reading 73n, which all the other witnesses except 
the Syr. exhibit, just as well as one 42M. Of course 
42 for Toy mah is at least as easy a form as ‘DP 
for ‘by opp, and the like. Besides, nvosy 48 has 
strong support in Ps 1417, Ezk 6° (with ™, instead 
of 3), Ps 891! (with Wak, instead of nypsy). 
When Wellhausen objects that ‘the enemy would 
have to be dead first,’ that affects Ps 1417 quite 
as much as the present passage, and in Ezk 6a* 
the slain are cast down and their bones scattered 
without any previous special mention of slaugh- 
ter. The poet’s licence would allow more than 
that. 

If the form of expression is thus unexceptionable, 
the allusion contained in it is also clear without 
any naming of names. Long ago it was recognized 
that what is referred to is the failure of Sennacherib’s 
siege of Jerusalem, described in 2 K 19*° (Is 3724). 


This much, how- 


h 


ben PO et tard 
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_ This was the last great act of deliverance wrought 


by Jahweh for His people, which the annals of 
Israel had to record, the striking contrast to the 
fall of Jerusalem under Zedekiah. It can have 


_ happened, according to the argument of the Psalm, 


only because the people on account of their 
righteousness were then worthy of Jahweh’s help. 
It avails not to urge, in opposition to such a 


_ reference and such a conclusion, that Isaiah too 


brings heavy accusations against the Jerusalem of 
Hezekiah’s time (Is 1°%, etc.). Posterity did not 
go by the sayings of the prophet, especially as 
these were undated, but by facts, and the Deutero- 
nomistic verdict (2 K 1857) alone suffices to 
justify our Psalmist in contrasting the generation 
of that period with that of his own day, and in 
holding it up to the latter as an example. 

This interpretation of v.°> must be our guide 
in judging of the different readings and in seeking 
to establish the connexion. It involves our setting 
aside of what is in any case meaningless, the 
‘y nyy of 14°, which is represented by the mpyy 
32m of 53°, as has been pretty generally admitted 
from Ewald downwards. In place of the following 
wwran, the mnvw*an of 53°, as a perfect, deserves 
unconditional preference. Pointed nhv2n, ‘thou 


didst put him to shame,’ it would fit. well with 
42n. This expression, which makes the Israel of 
Hezekiah’s time the active subject, would perhaps 
be better followed, as in 14°, by ‘for Jahweh was 
thy refuge’ [read then 7D], although the iDND 
of 53° (‘ because Jahweh had rejected him’) could 
also claim to be not impossible. If one prefer to 


abide by the DDN» of the text, we must emend 
accordingly, 37 and onvean, But ods is better 
suited by a reading easily gpeaaile from the 
wean of 14°, namely, wan, 
shame’ (cf. ¥°3n in a similar connexion in Jer 4674 
481-0), which would likewise carry 79h along with 


‘they were put to 


it. This last is perhaps the restoration of the 
text that ought to be preferred. Moreover, 1¥*2n 
is witnessed to by the Katya xvvOnoav of the LXX. 
And now to return to 14° (53%). It is now 
clear to whom the words 7N5 37n ow apply, for 
it is not the besieger but the besieged that fears: 
Israel feared when Sennacherib with his countless 
army sat down before Jerusalem. But this matter- 
of-course interpretation necessitates the acceptance 
of the words 7nd 7° x5 of 53°, which are witnessed 


for Ps 14 only by the LXX. For Israel’s fear 


cannot be explained by Jahweh’s having scattered 
the bones of the besieger. The only possible 
rendering is: ‘Then fell they into great fear where 
yet there was no [ground for] fear,’ which might 
be followed directly by 53°, ‘for God scattered 
the bones of their besieger’; but a still better 
foundation is supplied by 145, ‘for the Deity is 
among a righteous generation.’ A righteous genera- 
tion needs not to fear, because the Deity [observe 
pnby, not mim, in 145] dwells with them and 


aids them. It is the same conviction as was felt 
by the inhabitants of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. as in 
70 A.D., but the issue proved—to the mind of our 
poet nothing else than that people had been 
wrong in imagining themselves to be righteous. 
It can hardly be considered necessary to harmonize 
the persons in the case of 17nD and 43M, and to 
read either MIND or oA; the transition from 


the generation, introduced in the third pers. plu., 
to the more lively direct address of the people, in 
which that generation still survives, is accomplished 
without any violence. 

Perhaps objection may be taken to our use of 
the text of Ps 14 along with that of 53, because it 
is usually held that 72 ods of the first is repre- 
sented by 715 ond: of the second ; nay, that "iB 
is simply the Hebraized form of a supposed Aram. 
7112—the converse of which may of course be 
equally true. But if this be so, then p¥ must 
have dropped out of the one text or have been 
added to the other. It is scarcely more difficult 
to assume that the text of Ps 53 arose from the 
eye of a scribe running past the first of the so 
similar pairs of words on to the second, while the 
text of Ps 14 may have been due to overlooking 
or purposely omitting the second. Finally, the 
historical interpretation demands that, with 53°, 
we strike out the $5 of 144 This word serves 
that generalizing of the situation which character- 
izes the whole text of Ps 14. The verse should 
read, ‘Did not the workers of iniquity perceive it, 
who ate up my people as if they ate [read PDN] 
bread?’ The last line of v.* is alike in both texts, 
aT x5 min’. This may serve if needs must be; 
but whether in the workers of iniquity we see 
(rightly) the army of Sennacherib, or (wrongly) 
violent Israelites, the expression is equally unsuit- 
able. To call upon Jahweh is the part of the 
oppressed, not of the oppressor ; alongside of the 
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‘the ground of the above results? 


~ charge that the evil. doers eat up Jahweh’s people, 


it comes in with a very perceptibly weakened force. 
Instead of \N7P we would suggest 38)’; ‘without 


fear of Jahweh,’ which applies equally well to 
heathen and Jews. The slight variations inh, 258 
and v.? are without significance. 
The probable form of text, derived from the 
above comparison between Ps 146 and 53°, would 
read— 
snp mya NO Inp s7NB OY 
pray nina Dy *3 
qh nipyy We mM 
DDN mM 1D wIN 


That this was the original form we do not at all 
mean to assert. It is quite possible that it. was 
preceded by an older form, in which Hezekiah and 
Sennacherib or the Assyrians may even have 
been introduced by name. The first stage in that 
generalizing by which the poem was adapted for 
use in worship would then have been to remove 
the too perceptible traces of a particular time, 
and thus to approximate to the above text, which 
is in essential agreement with Ps 53. Whether 
the radical transformation exhibited in the present 
text of Ps 14 was due more to the obscurity pro- 
duced by the first process, or to a further working 
of the tendency to generalizing of the contents, or 
to corruption, it is impossible to decide; probably 
all these causes were at work together. 

The case of this Psalm is highly instructive. 
Everywhere else we see only a single phase—the 
final one—of the history of these poetical texts ; 
here we are so fortunate as to have before us two 
phases. But the majority of the poems will have 
passed through a whole series of phases before 
reaching their present form. ‘This is the self- 
evident conclusion in the case of poems used in 
religious worship. 

To what date is the Psalm to be ascribed upon 
No decisive 
answer to this question is furnished by the mention 
of the deliverance of Jerusalem under Hezekiah, 
for such an act of deliverance, recorded, as it was, 
in the sacred history of the people, might be re- 
peatedly cited down to the latest times ; and until 
the time of the Maccabees it remained the last of 
its kind.. On the other hand, the above quoted 
passages from the post-exilic prophets, to which 
many parallels might be added, show that the end 
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of the sixth century and the fifth century 
fruitful soil for the tendencies of though 
and the questions discussed in the Psalm. © 
possibility is at least not to be lost sight of t 
our Psalm may have been composed at that period, 
as a poetical counterpart to the teachings of the © 4 
prophets. K,.Buppe * 4 


Marburg t. A. 


neno—(UWtampsts. 


Mr. Buss found in S. Palestine a number of 
seals (cf. P.Z.F.St., July 1900, pl. vi.) with the 
inscriptions [13n 3005, ai qn, now abn, and also 
nunn good, ze. ‘to the king [dedicates this] 
Hebron, Ziph, Soco, nvmp.’ The obvious con- 
jecture of Clermont-Ganneau nw proved to be 
wrong, for upon the seal stands quite distinctly 
nwyn, a place not mentioned in the O.T. But, 
now, in the Onomastica sacra (ed. Lagarde, 85. 3 
[2nd ed. p. 120, 1. 7] there is the following interest- 
ing passage: ‘Est aliud castellum Thamara, unius 
diei itinere a MJampsis [var. lect. Mammephis, 
Mansis, Memphis] oppido separatum, pergentibus 
Aeliam [=Jerusalem, or, here perhaps better, 
Ailat] de Chebron, ubi nunc Romanum praesidium 
positum est.’ It is quite clear that this Mampsis 
(in Ptolemy shortened to May) and the enigmatic 
nwpp represent one and the same _ place, 
especially as the situation also suits admirably, 
The original name may have been nwt (‘a 
place where one stops in the evening,’ cf. Arab. 
mums). It is very likely the same place that is 
called Mapsis in a MS. of the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem (cf. the Appendix to Palmer’s Desert of 
the Exodus, 1871, vol. ii. p. 511, 1. 19), and is said 
to have been the seat of a bishopric in Palestina 
Tertia; cf., further, Buhl, Geog. d. alt. Pal., p. 184, 
note 545, who cites, regarding Mapsis, also 
Georgius Cyprius (ed. Gelzer, 53. 199) and 
Ptolemy (v. 15. 10, where its longitude is given as 
65.40 and its latitude as 30.50). 


———— 
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(Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THE Historical New Testament has had a great 
reception. But there has also been some search- 
ing of heart over its ‘ Prolegomena.’ That part of 
the work has been recognized as ‘advanced.’ It zs 
advanced, if indeed that is the right word for it, 
and not ‘backsliding.’ But it is a serious student’s 
honest findings, and deserves all the attention it is 


receiving. It will come before us again. 


In his little book ‘entitled Zzwo Lectures on the 
Gospels, Mr. F. C. Burkitt touches on the word 
Amen. As used by our Lord to introduce one of 
His solemn statements (when it is translated 
‘Verily’ in our versions), it is quite peculiar to 
Himself. In Jewish literature no parallel is found. 
The Jews used ‘Amen’ very much as we do, as 
the answer to the leader in praise and prayer, or 
as solemnly affirming the words of another. And 
Mr. Burkitt agrees with Dalman when he says 
that it was used by our Lord at the beginning of a 
sentence to serve the purpose and yet avoid the 
use of an oath—which He had forbidden. This 
in effect is Jerome’s explanation: ‘The As J hive, 
saith the Lord, of the Old Testament is the Amen, 
T say unto you, of the New Testament.’ 


We are told that angels ‘desire to look into’ 
the things that concern the redemption of men. 
VoL. XII.—7. 


A recent American writer has been looking into 
the things that concern the angels themselves, 
and he has come to one surprising conclusion. 
His book, which is less than sixty pages, receives 
a review of great length in the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review for the present quarter. Its. 
title is Zhe Love of God revealed to the Universe 
by Man’s Redemption. The author is the Rey. 
Joseph H. Bradley, D.D., of Virginia. 


The conclusion to which Dr. Bradley has come 
concerning the angels is that they cannot love. 
He thought first perhaps of what human relation- 
ship does for human love. The angels have no 
relationship. They neither marry, says our Lord, 
nor are given in marriage. So they at least lose 
that occasion, or have not that necessity, for the 


exercise of love. 


But Dr. Bradley holds that they do not know 
what love is. Much of his evidence is from 
silence and some from bad exegesis. But the 
statement he seems to rest upon most confidently 
is that they ‘desire to look into the things’ con- 
cerning our redemption. They do not understand 
it, he thinks. They are puzzled by it. They 
know that the only-begotten Son was sent into the 
world to redeem it.. But the reason they do not 
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has 5 


For the words ‘God so loved the world’ 


know. 
possess no meaning for them. 


\ 


One of the best examples of evolution is our 
postal system. And it has the advantage of an 
evolution that still goes on before our eyes. Its 
history, if not so hoary as Darwin demanded for 
the transmutation of species, is still very ancient. 
To the third volume, which contains the English 
translations of Zhe Letters and Inscriptions of 
Hammurabi (published by Messrs. Luzac, and re- 
viewed last month by Professor Sayce), Mr. King 
has written an Introduction, in which he carries 
the evolution of the letter as far back as the days 
of Sargon of Agade, that is to say, some three 
thousand eight hundred years before Christ. The 
letters were then parcels, as they threaten to 
become again in our day. They were made of 
‘clay, and apparently wrapped in clay, and when 
the cord was tied round them, they were sealed 
and addressed, and sent by convoys to their 
destination. 


The next step in the historical evolution of the 
letter takes us down to Hammurabi’s time, sixteen 
hundred years later. The letters are no longer 
parcels. They are neat tablets of clay, from three 
to four inches long, and from two to three inches 
broad, with an inch in thickness. And they are 
enclosed in close-fitting envelopes. All is still 
clay. But it is neatly made and baked, and a 
little powdered clay keeps the envelope from 
sticking:to the letter. Kings use scribes to write 
their letters, and one scribe has a small neat 
hand, another a large bold hand. The science of 
graphology may already have been in its cradle. 
Private persons presumably wrote letters with 
their own hands. At any rate, the private letters 
which Mr. King describes have all the appear- 
ance of privacy and confidence. And now a 
regular postal system is found established through- 
out the empire, if not even over the civilized 
Semitic world. The postmen were called mare 


Sipri in their proper tongue. We know not yet 
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| her many despatches and deliveries ther 
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in a day or aweek. But the kings, we di 
had a special service of ‘swift runners’ for t 
selves, the embryo of the ‘ Royal Mail.’ Bete. 


Correspondents of those early days of letter 
writing were usually more complimentary than 
they are to-day, and they were always more pious. 
It is true that the letters which the great king 
writes to his subordinate officials are curt in the 
extreme; but the letters of one monarch to 
another, as in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
give up a considerable space to preliminary com- 
pliment before the matter of the letter is reached, 
and the complimentary matter is longest when the 
substance of the letter is least agreeable. Even 
private letters were very pious. They regularly 
invoked the blessing of two gods or goddesses on 
their readers before their news began. 


Professor Jannaris of St. Andrews is a modern 
Greek—with the emphasis on the adjective. Most 
of us come to the study of the New Testament 
from above, he comes to it from below. We 
study the ancient Greek authors first, he is first 
familiar with the language as it is spoken in Greece 
to-day, his own mother tongue. 


It is not surprising therefore that when we 
meet upon the New Testament we should differ. 
It is perhaps not surprising that he should tell 
us that the New Testament text, for which we 
have done so much, ‘as it appears in our printed 
editions, alike Received and critical, is perhaps 
the worst edited of all ancient texts.’ But when 
he tells us that the Logos, or Word, in St. John’s 
Gospel never means more than speech or utter- 
ance, we are both surprised and incredulous. 


; 
; 
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Professor Jannaris has contributed an article 
on the Logos in St. John’s Gospel to Preuschen’s 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
He first asks whether the word Jogos is ever used 
outside the New Testament and Christianity in 


an anthropomorphic sense. He answers, No. 
The word has two meanings: first, that which 
is spoken, ‘utterance,’ ‘word’; and. second, that 
which is commanded, ‘command,’ ‘deliverance,’ 
_ ‘decree.’ Out of these primitive meanings was 


same authority or word of power then became 
flesh in us, took up its abode in our flesh. It 


is a difficult passage for Dr. Jannaris. He does 4 
his best with it. i own 


developed a philosophical application, ‘reason’ |. 


or ‘intelligence,’ but that is never found in the 
New Testament, An application that zs found 
in the New Testament has finally to be noted. 
_ Under the influence of the Aramaic memra, ‘ word,’ 
the logos of God came to be used for the ‘person 
of God,’ that is, for ‘God Himself, as in modern 
Greek the polite phrase ‘Your Logos,’ (rod Aéyou 
o6v) means ‘ Your Honour.’ 


Then he asks when it was that the word Logos 
was used anthropomorphically so as to denote 
the second person in the Godhead. And he con- 
cludes that it was by Justin Martyr, who wrote 
between 150and 165 a.p. The earliest occurrence 
is in Justin’s Afology i. 5, ‘The Logos having 
assumed form and become man, and having been 
called Jesus Christ’ (tod Adyou popdwévros kat 


avOpamrov yevopevov Kal “Inood Xpurrod KAnGévtos). 


In the New Testament, he says, it is not so. 
The crucial passage is the beginning of St. John’s 
Gospel. Now the first thing to notice there is 
the abrupt introduction of the Logos. It is also 
called the Logos, as if it were already known. 
But how could the writer or his readers know 
it? Professor Jannaris denies reliance on Philo, 
as indeed almost all modern scholars do. Where 
then did this well-known Logos come from? 
It came, says Professor Jannaris, from the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is God’s word of creation. 
“God said, Let there be light.’ That was che word. 


It is true that in the fourteenth verse it is stated 
that the Word became flesh. But Professor Jan- 
_ naris cannot believe that the writer could go back 
for his antecedent here to the first verse. It 
must refer to something in the immediate con- 
text. It is the word of authority just spoken of, 
“As many as received Him, to them gave He 


And then he concludes by punctuating the 
Greek in his own way and translating it thus: 
‘In the beginning was the utterance. Now the 
utterance was (made) unto God, and was a god. 
This utterance was in the beginning (made) unto 
God. All things came into being through it, and 
without it not a thing came into being. . 
And the mandate became flesh and lodged in 
us, and (so) we beheld his [the Light’s] glory.’ 


The /2lo¢ for 26th January contains an account 
of the chief archeological discoveries made in 
tIgo00o, The scene of discovery is Babylonia, 


Egypt, and Crete. 


Beginning with Babylonia, the writer mentions 
Mr. King’s Hammurabi, and notices that the chron- 
icle of that king’s reign dates the Cassite conquest 
of Babylon three centuries earlier than had hitherto 
been thought possible. He also speaks of the 
acquisition by the British Museum of some very 
fine monuments of Akurgal, king of Telloh, of 
his son Eannadu, and of his grandson Entemena. 
These tablets are inscribed not in cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped characters, but in the linear script 
which preceded that manner of writing. They 
belong to a period before 4500 B.c., for that is 
the latest date that is assigned to Entemena. 


But the greatest Babylonian discovery of the 
year was made in Lower Chaldzea by Father Scheil. 
It is a clay tablet inscribed with real Babylonian 
hieroglyphics. Archzeologists are now agreed that 
even some of the cuneiform scripts of Babylonia 
are older than anything found in Egypt; the 
linear script is older; but they have been led 
to believe that there was a still older style of 
writing than the linear in Babylonia, an original 
hieroglyphic or pictorial script. That belief has 


authority to become sons of God.’ And this 
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now been confirmed. Dr. Scheil’s tablet bears 


pictorial representations of the vase with pointed 
base so often found in tombs of the earliest 

_ period, a bobbin or distaff-head, a. comb, -and 
a human foot, together with more conventional 
signs representing the sky and seven planets, a 
canal with plants, and what seems to be the 
figure of a man. 


In Egypt the chief discoveries of the year were 
made by Professor Flinders Petrie at Abydos. 
Working among the debris left last year by M. 
Amélineau, Professor Petrie was able to prove 
that we have here a cemetery of Manetho’s first 
Egyptian dynasty. And not only is the dynasty 
thus rescued from the land of myth, where it 
seemed in much danger of being lost for ever, 
but proof is abundant that the Egyptians who 
belonged to it had already reached a high level 
of culture, including the use of metal weapons 
and tools, together with an elaborate system of 
pictorial writing and the use of cylinder seals 
as evidence of personal ownership. 


Where that civilization came from, it is as 
yet impossible to say. But it came from some- 
where. It did not belong to the earlier native 
population. For the dried corpse (this writer 
refuses to call it mummy) of a native chief has 
been found, and is now on exhibition in the 
British Museum. He lay on his side in a shallow 
pit scooped out of the sandstone rock; his knees 
were drawn up to his chin and his hands placed 
before his face; and beside him lay his red clay 
pots, and his weapons, which are all of polished 
stone. He belongs apparently to a native race 
with strong negroid and even Bantu affinities, 
who were invaded and conquered by some 
foreigners with weapons of iron. His period is 
earlier than that of the first dynasty, and his 
attitude and accompaniments, including the care- 
ful preservation of his body, show that already the 
Egyptians believed in a life to come. The body 


was found at Gobelein, in Upper Egypt. 
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Crete is an entirely new field for archeo 
discovery. But perhaps the most surprising fi 
of the year has been made there. It is 
discovery by Dr. ‘Arthur Evans, on the site. 


of a palace covering two 


: : Po 
acres in extent, and rich with the remains of 


Mycenzan art. More than that, Dr. Evans be- 
lieves that in the ruins of that palace he has 
come upon the very Labyrinth of Minos. Our 
writer is not quite sure about that, but he is in 


no doubt about the value of the clay tablets dis- — 


covered in the archive chamber of the palace. 
They are judged, from the imported articles found 
with them, to belong to about the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty, or 2500 B.C. They are in- 
scribed in two distinct scripts, one pictorial and 
one linear, but different from any other scripts, 
whether Babylonian or Egyptian, yet discovered. 


From all these discoveries the writer in the 
Pilot concludes that we are thrown back upon 
Babylonia as the ultimate, though not the proxi- 
mate, source of all the culture of the ancient 
world, and ‘it is at any rate of no disservice to 
this theory that it is in striking accord with the 
tradition presented in the Old Testament.’ 


But it is strange that this well-informed writer 
has missed a discovery of 1900 which touches 
the Old Testament closer than any of those. 


On the 24th of April 1900 Professor George 
L. Robinson of the M‘Cormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, set out from Jerusalem to visit 
the remains of Petra, the ancient capital of Edom, 
by the Dead Sea.. When he reached the rock- 
cut ruins of that city (well called Sela, the Rock, 
in the Old Testament), he discovered, or rather 
recognized, for the ruins had been seen by Mr. 
E. L. Wilson in 1882, what he believes to be 
the great ‘High Place’ of ancient Edom. It is 
a large square court, 47 by 20 feet, cut out of 
the rock on the summit of a low hill. On its 


west side are two large altars, one rectangular 
with steps and a trench, the other round, also ~ 
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_ provided with steps, and with a drain from its 
depressed upper surface to a blood pool a little 
way from its base. Both altars face the east. 
They have no ornament or inscription. ‘There is 
a pool of water some thirty feet away. 


Professor Robinson gives an account of his 
discovery in the Bibdical World for January. He 
believes that he has discovered the chief ‘High 
Place’ of Edom. He believes that it is an exact 
counterpart of Israel’s sanctuary, which also pos- 
sessed court, laver, altars, and the rest. He 
believes that its want of ornament proclaims its 
great antiquity. He believes that it was the scene 
of bloody sacrifices. And he finally believes that 
it bears witness to the accuracy of the statement 
in rt K ri and 2 Ch 2514-15-20 that Edom wor- 
shipped more gods than one. 


When the Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
was in Constantinople, the year after he published 
his book called Pastor Pastorum, he visited the 
burial ground, which lies close to the ancient 
city walls. While he was there, several funeral 
processions came in. The corpses were carried 
They all 


lay face upwards. The fashion of the grave-clothes 


on biers, borne on men’s shoulders. 


varied, but one particular was in all cases alike. 
The face, neck, and upper surface of the shoulders 
were in every instance uncovered, so that between 
the grave-clothes and the cloth that enveloped 
the crown of the head, a space of a foot or more, 
the body was wholly bare. 


What made Mr. Latham notice that? It might 
have been by chance (as we speak of chance) 
that his eye fell on the first body. But the 
moment it did so he recalled something that he 
had once read in a pamphlet, about the clothes 
that covered the body of our Lord, and the 
napkin that was about His head. And the ap- 
pearance of that first body so remarkably agreed 
with what he had read there, that he was led to 
observe the other bodies as they were brought 
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in. They were all alike as to this peculiarity. 
And now the argument of the pamphlet came 
back to his mind, and impressed him very deeply. 


The pamphlet had been written by the Rev. 
Arthur Beard when he was Chaplain of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
ment for the resurrection of Christ. 


It contained a novel argu- 
Much of the 
argument turned upon the way in which a body 
was laid in a Jewish tomb and the clothes that 
it wore. It had therefore made no convert of. 
Mr. Latham, though it made a lasting impression 
on his mind. When he saw that the bodies of 
the dead in Constantinople were dressed exactly 
as Mr. Beard had supposed Jesus’ body to be 
dressed, and that they were laid in the tomb 
exactly as he had conceived Jesus’ body to be 
laid, and when he remembered how slowly cus- 
toms change in the East, and how slowly burial 
customs change everywhere, the whole circum- 
stance of the pamphlet returned to his mind, and 
he believed that he had found a new and im- 
pressive argument for the resurrection of our Lord 
from the dead. 

So after much thought and a careful study of 
the Gospel narratives, Mr. Latham wrote another 
book. He calls it Zhe Risen Master (Bell, crown 
8vo, pp. 504, 6s.). As no one can mistake Mr. 


_Latham’s style for that of another, it is evident 


that he owes no more of his book to Mr. Beard 
than its introductory argument. He covers the 
whole ground of the Resurrection, Forty Days, 
and Ascension. He examines the separate nar- 
ratives with curious but most reverential care and 
delicious originality. He even offers a complete 
and exactly dove-tailed syllabus of the various 
appearances of our Lord to His disciples. But 
he never makes another discovery like the one 
which he frankly owes to Mr. Beard’s pamphlet, 


The Parable of the Grave-Clothes. 


This is the discovery. The sepulchre in which 
our Lord’s body was laid was hewn out of a rock. 
You entered by a low doorway, which was after- 
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wards secured by a heavy stone rolled against it. 
There were two ledges, one on either side. When 
the body was brought in, it was laid on one of 
these ledges. And the head was allowed to rest 
on a step, a little higher than the ledge for the 
body, at the farther end from the door. 


Now when Peter and John heard in the early 
morning that the body of Jesus was gone, they 
ran both together towards the tomb (Jn 204). 
John (we shall suppose it was John) outran Peter 
and came first to the tomb. ‘The stone was rolled 
away, but he did not go in, he only stooped down 
and looked in. What did he see? Very little 
indeed. The place where the head had lain he 
probably could not see, for it was farthest from 
the door. 
he saw that there was nothing within them. 


But he saw the linen cloths lying, and 


Then came Peter and went into the sepulchre. 
At once he saw that something most unusual had 
taken place. The linen cloths were lying—lying 
as if the body were still in them, except that they 
had fallen flat, for the body was not in them, but 
was gone. The body was gone out of them, but 
it had not displaced them. Moreover, he saw 
that the napkin that had enveloped His head was 
lying on its raised step by itself, still with its ‘roll’ 
in it. It too. had fallen a little flat, for the head 
was gone, but otherwise it was undisturbed. In- 
deed the evangelist uses a word which properly 
applies to the head round which the napkin is 
rolled, not to the napkin itself. It was a ‘rolled- 
round’ napkin, he says (évrervAvypévor). 


All this arrested Peter’s eye. John looked in 
and only sees (@Aé¢eu) ; but Peter, when he went in 
and was arrested by this remarkable phenomenon, 
beholds (Gewpe?) the cloths as they lie and the 
rolled-round napkin in the place by itself. If he 
had seen that the linen cloths (not clothes, re- 
member, but cloths) had been unwrapt from the 
body and then had been folded up and laid on 
the ledge, and if he had seen that the same 
attention had been shown to the napkin, he would 
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have gathered no more from that than that the 
body was gone, and he saw that in any case. 
Any hands might have unwound the cloths and 
folded them up so.carefully. But, from what he © 
saw, it was plain that no hands had been there 
at all. The body had simply moved out of the 
cloths without disturbing them, and then they had 
fallen flat ; the head had simply moved out of the 
napkin without disturbing it, and then it also had 
fallen a little flat. It was plain that the body 
had not been removed; it had actually risen. No 
man’s hand had done it; it had been done by the 
mighty power of God. 


5 


‘Then went in also that other disciple, which 
came first to the sepulchre, and he saw and be- 
lieved.’ He saw it, he tells us, not merely as 
something for the eyes to light upon (BA€re) as 
before, nor even as Peter saw it with the interest 
of close observance (Gewpei), but with intelligence 
(cide), understanding the meaning of it at once. 
He saw and believed. To see that the body was 
gone was not to believe. But to see that the body 
had gone out of the cloths without disturbing 
them, though they had been wound round and 
round, and that the head had gone out of the 
napkin, leaving it ‘wound round’ still—that was 
to believe that Jesus had risen from the dead. 


The men were astonished, but they did not lose 
their heads. They had eyes to observe, they had 
a mind to believe. They evidently saw all there 
was to be seen, and they tell us. And it is re- 
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_markable that in doing so they say nothing of a 


heap of spices. For spices had been freely used 
about the body of Jesus. An hundred pound 
weight of spices had been used, wrapped carefully 
within the folds of the linen cloths. Where were 
these spices now? If the cloths had been unwound 
from the body, they would have dropped in a great 
heap upon the ledge or floor of the tomb. It is 
plain that they had not so dropped. They were 
invisible to Peter and John. For the body had 
risen without disturbing its wrappings, and the 
spices were still concealed within its folds. 
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‘I witu not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine,’ that is, the fruit of the vine that stood in the 
half empty cup before Him. ‘Until I drink it 
new with you,’ that is, fraught with a new meaning, 
endowed with a new quality. ‘In My Father’s 
kingdom,’ that is, the kingdom to be established 
in the resurrection world, when the first earth has 
passed away, and instead of it there has come 
another, wherein dwelleth righteousness. It is 
not the kingdom of grace, then, that is here 
referred to, but the kingdom of glory, as is always 
the case when the word kingdom is combined with 
the word Father. ‘Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their heavenly 
Father.’ ‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of 
the world.’ ‘And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as My Father hath appointed unto Me, that ye 
may eat and drink at My table in My kingdom.’ 

It was in the Eden to come then,—the perfected 
paradisaic state, and not during the forty days, nor 
at any time, nor in any sense, during the spiritual 
dispensation that followed, that the cup now laid 
aside was to be retaken. It was to be retaken 
only at the marriage supper of the Lamb. Such is 
the Saviour’s declaration, and there is something 
beautiful and affecting in it. It is beautiful and 
affecting, if for no other reason, on account of the 
note of farewell in it. 

We know the feeling ourselves. It may be ina 
dim and distant fashion, but still we know it. 
Something is going to happen, and we say, ‘ This 
is the last meal I’ll take, this is the last walk, 
before it happens. When I take my next meal, 
when I take my next walk, it will be amongst 
other and changed circumstances, amidst other 
and changed scenes.’ To take an illustration, 
—an illustration adopted by Christ,—the illus- 
tration of bridegroom and bride. Here are two 
who are one day to be united in the closest 
of earthly bonds. But they have first for a 
time to be separated. And on the eve of that 
separation, he who is going to leave closes the 
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‘For I say unto you, I will not drink from hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come.’—Luke xxii. 18 (R.V.). 


book they have read together, puts away the 
music they have sung together,—symbols as they 
are of sympathy and of intercourse,—saying, ‘I 
will not read that book again, I will not sing that 
melody, till such time as we meet to renew our 
companionship and fulfil our joy in a union to be 
broken no more.’ 

So with the Bridegroom who speaks in the 
text. His converse with His own had been 
deep and full. And now that He is going to 
depart, He lays aside the symbol of that con- 
verse, namely, the fruit of the vine. He reserves 
it for a converse that is deeper and fuller by 
far,—the converse of the perfected partnership, 
the ultimate bliss,—saying, ‘I will taste of it 
no more till I drink it new with you in My 
Heavenly Father’s kingdom.’ And, as I say, even 
in this sense, the sense of a tender and touching 
farewell, the words have a strange and a solemn 
significance. But this is after all but the outside. 
They are not only very tender, these words, they 
are very profound. Wrapped ina veil of metaphor 
(for of course it is metaphor we have here), we have 
certain great and important truths brought before 
us in regard to Christ’s fellowship with His 
people,—its basis, its limits, and its future con- 
summation. What these truths are let us accord- 
ingly try to discover, that mystic figure may 
resolve itself into solid and instructive fact. 

Before we touch on the kernel of this passage, 


‘ however, there are certain points to be noted with 


regard to the circumstances. This great word 
of our Lord’s was uttered twice,—twice, that is, 
while He sat at the table in the upper room. 
There was a twofold celebration at that table, 
and a twofold repetition of the saying to corre- 
spond with it. You have it first, according to 
St. Luke, in connexion with the celebration of the 
Passover, which in this case, as in others, was 
closed by a cup of thanksgiving. When that 
cup of thanksgiving was passed round and partaken 
of, our Lord said solemnly, ‘I will not drink from 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the 
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' and He did ally himself closely,—it is plain that in 
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kingdom of God shall come.’ But (and here 
is a matter of importance) upon this occasion, 
the occasion of the Passover celebration, Jesus 
had already participated, had put His lips to 
the cup with the rest. I think that that is a legiti- 
mate inference from the words preceding, ‘With 
desire I have desired to eat this Passover,’ for if 
He ate He would also drink. Bear this fact in 
mind, then, that at the early and preliminary stage 
of the feast, while the rite was the rite of the 
Passover, Christ tasted the cup. He made Him- 
self one with the guests that sat with Him, meeting 
them on their own level, joining them in their own 
experiences. 

But while you have the text in St. Luke 
associated with the Passover, you have it in St. 
Matthew associated with the Lord’s Supper,— 
instituted immediately after, at the same table, 


with the same cup. When that cup, the cup of 


the Lord’s Supper, was passed round and partaken 
of, our Lord said again with increasing solemnity, 
‘But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
it new with you in My Father’s kingdom.’ But at 
this point, the point when the Supper took the place 
of the Passover, there is a change. Christ did not 
share. Christ did not drink. He put the cup to 
the lips of His followers, but He did not put it 
to His own. At least there is no hint that He did 
so in the narrative. On the contrary, what the 
narrative lays stress on is the handing, the giving, 
away from Himself, for others’ acceptance, for 
others’ use. Note it carefully as we pass. At 
this farther and more solemn development we 
speak of, when the Jewish ceremony became the 
Christian rite, with a special Christian emphasis, a 
special Christian meaning, and a special Christian 
blessing, Christ refused to taste the cup. How- 
ever closely He allied Himself with the company,— 


this particular matter, at this particular time, He 
drew off from them. ‘The fruit of the vine,’ He 
says, ‘which I have shared with you in the 
ordinance of the Passover, I must not and cannot 
share with you in the Supper. No, nor shall I 
drink it at all, till I can share it in a happier and 
a holier sphere—even the Father’s presence where 
is fulness of joy, the Father’s right hand where are 
pleasures for evermore.’ 

It is all very mysterious. This fellowship, 
first held, then renounced, then resumed again 


more fully and gloriously than before ; 


first tasted, then laid aside, then taken up again, 
and partaken of bythe Saviour in a feast that shall 
never pall and shall never end while the ages of 
eternity roll on, what does it signify—what does 
it teach? Now the longer you look, and the 
closer you study, the more you will incline to this 
explanation. This threefold attitude of Christ to 
the cup, first as taking it, next as leaving it 
untasted, and next as tasting it again, corresponds 
to the threefold attitude of Christ to man as his 
human brother, as his atoning Saviour, and as his 
eternal host. Christ in the flesh, coming very 
near us in experiences we all know well, Christ on 
the Cross cut off from us in an experience which 
none knew fully but Himself ;—Christ on the 
Throne, the Throne of the glorified world, coming 
near us again, and nearer than He ever did before, 
in new experiences He fits us to share with Him,— 
here I think is the meaning of the text. Is it 
fanciful? Is it far-fetched? Is it putting a mean- 
ing into the words which is beyond what they will 
reasonably bear? Let us see. 

1. First the cup that is tasted—the Paschal 
cup. The Paschal cup was a cup of thanksgiving. 
The wine that filled it was a symbol of the 
pleasures and bounties of life. And as often as 
the Jew put it to his lips, he owned his need 
of these blessings, he expressed his gratitude for 
these blessings. He drank, not in remembrance 
of spiritual blessings merely,—he drank in remem- 
brance of temporal mercies. Golden. harvests, 
purple wine vats, prosperous business, happy 
homes, pleasant friendships,—every gift that 
enriches life, every tie that binds it,—all were 
symbolized in the draught. Refreshment, simple 
human refreshment, refreshment through human 
pleasure, refreshment through human supply,— 
such was the meaning of the first cup. Was 
it not meet that Christ should partake of it? 
Was it not meet that He should partake of it who 
was Himself while on earth our true human 
brother, made one with ourselves in all things,— 
our pleasures as well as our pains, our gladness as 
well as our griefs? Perhaps we reflect too little on 
this side of Christ’s humanity—His companion- 
ship with His brethren in their comforts. As man 
with a man’s faculties and a man’s desires, He 
sought and He found a man’s consolations, in 
earthly beauty, earthly sympathy, and earthly 
society and solace. For all this the Saviour gave 


this cup, — 


ae 
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thanks as He took up the cup, and to all this He 
bade farewell as He set it down. We might 
illustrate by various considerations, but just take 
two, in which His joy was exemplified, by which 
His joy was sustained. I mean human wonder 
and human affection. 

Take the joy of human wonder. 
necessary and healthy faculty of our nature. 
Wonder as much as anything is the wine of 
earthly existence, giving it flavour and edge and 
zest. Do you say, ‘Ah! but the Saviour was 
incapable of wonder. He was God, knowing all 
things ; how could He possibly wonder?’ Yes, 
but He was man as well as God, to whom as a 
man things were gradually unfolded, to whom as 
a man things were gradually revealed, and He 
aid wonder, and the Bible says once and again 
that He wondered. Did not He wonder as He 
opened the book of nature, and learnt the lesson 
of sun and star, of opening flower and ripening 
grain? Did not He wonder as He opened the 
book of Scripture and pierced the mystery of law 
and prophecy, ancient history, and mystic type? 
Did not He- wonder as He opened the book of 
character, and found the surprises His Father 
prepared for Him there, in minds that were ready 
to bow to Him and hearts that were ready to 
receive Him, in places the least likely and ex- 
pected? We are told that He marvelled, mar- 
velled at faith, as at unbelief. Christ on earth 
tasted the joy of wonder, and in tasting it was our 
human brother, the same in experience with our- 
selves. 

Or, again, take the joy of human affection. For 
affection, even more than wonder, is the wine of 
life. And we may well believe that this human 
affection—affection in its most natural, normal, 
and instinctive form—was one of the earthly 
refreshments of our Saviour. He had His 
favoured companions. He had His special 
friends. You say, ‘Nay, but the great heart of 
Christ went out to all, and went out to all alike.’ 
Yes, if you speak of Him as the Divine Redeemer. 
But we speak of Him as an earthly friend, de- 
pendent on earthly ministries, acknowledging 
earthly ties, and we say the heart of Jesus went 
specially out to some. Sweet was love to Him as 
a child, but sweetest the love of home. Sweet 
was fellowship to Him as a teacher, but sweetest 
the fellowship of John. Sweet was entertainment 
to Him as a pilgrim, but sweetest the entertain- 
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ment of Bethany, with its holy and congenial circle 


—Mary and Martha and Lazarus. 
Do you see now what I want to establish? It 
is the fact that there was a whole sphere of human 


and natural gladness, as there was a whole sphere’ 


of human and natural sorrow, in which the Saviour 
moved while on earth, thus made in all things 
like unto His brethren. And the one sphere is as 
real as the other. Do not make His dependence 
on these things fictitious. It was a true de- 
pendence, as true as is yours or mine. It was a 
true thirst for information that made Him put His 
questions to the Rabbis in the temple. It wasa 
true thrill of gratification that made Him com- 
mend the widow at the Treasury and vindicate 
Mary at Simon’s board. It was a true craving for 
sympathy that made Him long for companionship 
in the upper room, saying, ‘Come quickly, come 
close. With desire have I desired to eat this 


Passover with you before I suffer.’ These things, 


telling as they did of human qualities, human 
wants,—even now and again human weakness,— 
were no mere instructive drama, they were the 
genuine natural outcome of a genuine natural 
experience. And of that natural experience, the 
first cup we speak of—the Paschal cup, the cup of 
thanksgiving—was a symbol. It was meet then 
that He should taste it. ° 

2. But, again, pass from the cup that is tasted 
to the cup that is untasted. That is, the cup of 
the Supper. And what did the cup of the Supper 
signify? If the cup of the Passover means 
refreshment through earthly joy, the cup of the 
Supper means nutrition through atoning sacrifice. 
It means pardon, and pardon through suffering. 
It means acceptance, and acceptance through 
death. With this sense the Saviour formally 
endows it. To this use He solemnly con- 
secrates it. ‘This cup,’ He says, ‘is the New 
Covenant in My blood, shed for: the remission of 
sins. Drink ye all of it. To you I give it. With 
you I leave it. I touch it not, taste it not Myself.’ 
So the Saviour, who has hitherto kept close to the 
disciples, draws at this point off from them. He 
separates Himself from their company. He 
recedes from their experience. He practically 
says, ‘In this matter of atoning sacrifice there is 
a great gulf fixed between us. We stand upon 
different footings. We occupy different spheres. 
It is you, not I, that benefit. It is you, not I, 
that receive.’ Do not you see the deep truth that 
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lies here? Why, had Christ put His lips to this 
second cup,—the cup of the Supper,—what would 
the meaning have been? The meaning would 
have been this, that He needed acceptance 
through His own sacrifice, that He needed 
pardon through His own death. But He did 
not. Not for Himself did He suffer. Not for 
Himself did He die. He suffered and He died 
for others. And therefore it is to others that He 
gives the draught, in which His sufferings and 
His death are symbolized. 

So He looks beyond. From His high point of 
vantage in the upper room He looks onward and 
forward,—past the coming Cross, past the coming 
Resurrection, past the long, long centuries of 
separation to follow, till His eye rests on the final 
consummation, when the last enemy shall be 
destroyed and the last one ransomed brought 
home. ‘Then,’ He says, ‘though not till then, 
shall I feast with you. Then and not till then 
shall I drink the fruit of the vine.’ 

3. And here we pass from the cup that is 
tasted, and the cup that is left untasted, to the 
cup that is to be tasted again. Refreshment as 
before, you see, but this time neither refreshment 
through earthly sympathy, nor refreshment through 
sacramental grace, but refreshment through 
heavenly felicities. You see how the circle 
sweeps round. From the human (as symbolized 
in the first cup), through the atoning (as sym- 
bolized by the second cup), back to the human 
again (as symbolized by the third cup), only glorified 
and made perfect. From the fellowship betokened 
in the first stage, through the separation suggested 
in the second stage, back to the fellowship that is 
promised in the third—only a fellowship, not as 
before in the wilderness, but crowned and con- 
summated in the Paradise of God. First Christ 
comes down to man’s level, by a condescension to 
his fleshly experience, then He lifts man up to His 
level by an admission to His heavenly life. So 
turns the great wheel of grace, back to the point 
it began with, only on a higher spiral than before. 
It commences with a meal, a meal in the upper 
chamber; it ends with a banquet, a banquet in 
the many mansions. It commences with the 
personal society of an earthly Christ ; it ends with 
the personal society of a heavenly Christ, amidst 
the brightness and beauties of God. Wine—the 
wine of joy—is provided in both cases, wine of 
which the redeemed and Redeemer partake 


ac, 
together and alike. But for this new table and 
new fellowship, new wine. ee 
And new how? . oh. an 
(a) New, for one thing, because endowed with a 
new meaning. What was the meaning of the wine — 
in the first cup? Earthly refreshment: so Christ 
ceased to drink that, because the day of His. 
earthly refreshments was Over, and the night of 
His sore and solitary struggle came on. What 
was the meaning of the wine in the second cup? 
Atoning blood: so Christ refused to drink that, it 
was not for the sinless to drink of, but the sin- 
laden; not for the Saviour, but the saved. But 
what is the meaning of the wine in the third cup? 
Neither earthly refreshment nor atoning blood, 
but full and everlasting victory. Not yet, indeed, 
is the Christ victorious;—He is only on the path 
to victory. Not yet has He put His enemies under 
His feet,—He is only expecting till He does so. 
Not yet does He put the last crown on His head, 
—the crown of a redeemed and regenerate world, 
—He is only preparing it. When this last and 
new crown is brought forth, ‘with shoutings of 
grace, grace unto it,’ then, and not till then, 
will be brought forth the new wine, and the 
conqueror’s coronation will be followed by the 
conqueror’s feast. At His table His people shall 
sit. In His draught His people shall share. It 
is a faithful saying that if we have suffered with 
Christ, we shall also reign with Him. ‘To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit on My Throne, 
even as I also overcame and sit on My Father’s ; 
throne.’ This wine is new because endowed with 
a new meaning. 
(2) And it is new, too, because gathered from 
new soil. Where was the first wine gathered 
From fields such as these round Cana, which, with 
all their luxuriance and with all their beauty were 
surrounded and mingled with the thorns and the 
thistles of a curse-struck earth. Whence was the 
second wine gathered? From the awful thickets 
of Gethsemane, and the wine-press in the midst of 
them, which the Son had to tread alone, even the 
wine-press of the Father’s wrath. And whence is 
the new wine gathered? From the smiling plains 
and the summer hills of a glorified world, restored 
to more than Eden’s innocence, and therefore 
bright with more than Eden’s bloom,—a world from 
which the trail of the serpent is for ever wiped 
out, in which sorrow and sighing and discord 
and death overshadow and embitter no more. 


7 
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_ when the Father takes His children home. 


Rabbis ae a saying that 2 the six Rays 
of Creation were over (or was it rather when the 


_ Fall had taken place ?), the wine of the grapes of 
_ Eden was removed by God into heaven, and there 


treasured up, to be drunk in the mansions of bliss, 
There 
is a glimmer of truth in the thought. 
not perfect. It is not complete. For it is a better 
than. the wine of the first Eden that the Saviour 
will taste with His people gone home. It is the 
wine of the second,—new wine, drawn from new 
grapes, ripened on new ground, grapes more rich 


than Adam tasted, ground more fertile than Adam 


tilled. carte 

Here we touch upon mysteries. So much we 
can say with assurance, that in the Resurrection 
world, whatever that world may be, there will still 
be the element of the physical. But the physical 
will be exalted. The physical will be purified. The 
physical will be glorified. Here and now every 
physical object has its danger. Every physical 
pleasure has its pain. Hard by the brightness is 
the shadow. Hard by the sweetness is the sting. 
Hard by the comfort is the snare. And therefore 
in this physical sphere, Christ has meanwhile no 
part with us. He drank of the fruit of its vine for 
a season, but He drinks it for the present no more. 
He will drink it no more till a change comes, and 
the physical is purified by the spiritual, and be- 
comes the framework and setting of His Father’s 
kingdom, wherein dwelleth righteousness. There, 
too, His saints shall drink it along with Him, 
without constraint, for it will never injure, and 
without satiety for it will never pall. 

What shall we more say? For the coming of 
this kingdom the saints look forward, for they await 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body. 
And for its coming the earth waits too, for the 
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But it is 


banishing of its blight, for the development of its 
beauty, for the hushing of its discords, and.for its 
full and final redemption, when the creature shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into. 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. _— 

_ The cup tasted, the cup refused, the cup tasted 
again, so runs the process of grace. A certain 
union over the first cup, a certain severance over 
the second, a certain union over the third, more 
glorious than the first,—such is the circle of re- 
demption,—redemption in a parable. Two thoughts 
in closing. ~ First, see the connexion between 
the different steps of salvation. Had Christ not 
tasted of the first cup He could not have blessed 
the second. Had he not said, Behold, I drink in 
communion with you, He could not have said, 
‘This drink in remembrance of Me.’ That is to 
say, if Christ had not begun by a likeness to His 
brethren as man, He could not have gone on to 
atone for them as Saviour. Yes, and if Christ had 
not filled the second cup with sacramental grace, 
He could not have promised to fill the third cup 
with eternal glory. That is to say, if He had not 
atoned as Redeemer, He could not have welcomed 
as Host. That is one thought, the connexion 
between the steps of salvation. And the other 
thought is this, the place of the Lord’s Supper. 
It stands midway between two cups; on the one 
hand. the cup of a Saviour’s fellowship in the flesh, 
on the other hand the cup of a Saviour’s fellowship 
in the glory. In both those cases He tastes. In 
this case He does not taste but looks on. He 
looks on while His followers take the draught, 
suited to a sinner’s state, a sinner’s history, and a 
sinner’s need. Is the fellowship less upon ‘haf 


account? Nay, if He does not taste the cup, 
He gives it. And in giving the cup He gives 
Himself. 
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The Pricsts 


Last year THE Exposirory Tres had a pre- 
liminary notice of Professor A. van Hoonacker’s 
important work, Le sacerdoce lévitique dans la lot 
et dans Vhistoire des Hébreux (London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1899, price 8s. 6d.). A fuller review 
was promised, however, and this was entrusted to 
me. 

To subject the whole of van Hoonacker’s work 
to close criticism would be almost tantamount to 
writing a new book. Hence I must confine 
myself to the examination of one principal part of 
his work. It will readily be conceded that no 
part yields in importance to the section which 
deals with the statements contained in the Book 
of Ezekiel relating to the Priests and Levites. 
Professor van Hoonacker himself has shown the 
far-reaching significance he attaches to this section 
by publishing it also in the Revue Biblique. 

Van Hoonacker naturally commences his dis- 
cussion of the statements in question by an 
exegesis of Ezk 447, which has been called by 
S. I. Curtiss (Zhe Levitical Priests, p. 68) ‘the 
modern critic’s bridge. In recent times this 
passage has been frequently examined, not only 
in the commentaries on Ezekiel, but elsewhere. 
This-is done, for instance, by Douglas in his 
article on ‘ Ezekiel’s Temple’ in THE Expos!ToRy 
TIMES, 1898, p. 515 ff.; J. Koberle, Dze Zempel- 
sainger im A.T., 1899, p..76f.; W. Moller, Hzst.- 
krit. Bedenken gegen die Graf-Wellhausen’sche 
LTypothese, 1899, p. 66 ff.; G. Finke, Wer hat die 
Siinf Biicher Moses verfasst? (1900) p. 108f. But 
all that is contained in these places is -far sur- 
passed in importance by the present work of van 
. Hoonacker. Hence we shall be content to 
examine the new light which he has sought to 
shed on the above passage of Ezekiel. 

The first important point in Ezk 447 is that 
the prophet reproaches the Israelites with having 
permitted ‘foreigners, uncircumcised in heart and 
uncircumcised in flesh,’ to enter the sanctuary of 
Jehovah (v.™). One cannot but be reminded of 
the Gibeonites, who, according to Jos 92’, were 
spared on condition of consenting to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the 
sanctuary. But I would point also to Zec 1472, 
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according to which ‘there shall no more be a 
Canaanite in the house of the Lorp.’ Van 
Hoonacker remarks (p. 191), ‘ Ezekiel clearly pre- 
supposes that the functions, the entrusting of 
which to foreigners was a breach of the covenant, 
ought to have been discharged by members of the 
tribe of Levi.’ But the opposite of ‘foreigner and 
uncircumcised’ is ‘Israelite,’ and is it certain that 
the prophet had no other possibility in mind than 
that those functions were to be exercised by those 
who belonged to the tribe of Levi? Van Hoon- 
acker, answering this question in the affirmative, 
puts the further question, ‘ Was it the prophet’s 
view that all members of the tribe of Levi had one 
and the same original right and the same obliga- 
tion in the matter of the various functions that 
were the prerogative of the clergy?’ (p. 192). But 
neither is this question of decisive importance for 
the understanding and the appreciation of the 
passage before us. The first essential point is 
that the persons of whom the prophet speaks in 
v.10 are told that they are to be degraded from 
their present position, For a punishment is 
threatened upon them (vy.20- 12»), and the prohibi- 


‘tion to exercise a function can be called a punish- 


ment only if the persons in question had the 
acknowledged right to perform that function. 
But if the prescription that one part of the tribe 
of Levi was to be subject to the other (Nu 4”, etc.) 
had already been publicly recognized in the time 
of Ezekiel, then the injunction that one part of 
this tribe was not to exercise the priestly office 
(v.8*) could not have been represented at all as a 
punishment inflicted on them. The importance 
of this point is expressly recognized by van 
Hoonacker, who says, ‘The form of penalty in- 
flicted on the unfaithful priests consists in their 
degradation to the rank of porters,’ etc. (p. 192). 
Nevertheless he declares (p. 193f.) that Ezekiel 
‘presupposes, at least in theory, the existence of 
two quite distinct classes of cultus-officials within 
the tribe of Levi. The one class included those 
members of the tribe who had the lower duties 
assigned to them, the other embraced those who 
were not legally bound to discharge these lower 
duties, because the obligation to perform them 
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degradation and a punishment.’ Do the terms 
désormais and constituait harmonize here? How 
does a verb in the past tense suit the word 


désormais? Would it not be necessary to say 
constituera? I should never have thought of 


raising this question but that the imperfect con- 
stituait appears to me to be an involuntary sign of 
the suppositive character of van Hoonacker’s 
explanation of Ezk 447. He does not take the 
text as it is, or treat the words of the prophet as 
documentary evidence for the legal standing of 
the members of the tribe of Levi. But let us 
return to examine the particular So expressed 
by van Hoonacker. 

First of all, there is a contradiction between the 
word dégradation (p. 192) and constituatt (p. 194). 
The admission that in v.!°> a degradation of these 
particular members of the tribe of Levi is 
announced, and the view that the very same 
persons were previously bound as a matter of fact 
to discharge the same lowly offices, contradict one 
another. Is this self-contradictory attitude.of van 
Hoonacker occasioned by a comparison between 
Ezk 44715 and 2 K 238? During the reign of 
Josiah, to be sure, all priests (0°73) who had 
ministered for the people of Israel at the damdth 
were brought to Jerusalem (v.**), and were not 
permitted to ascend the altar there (v.%). But 
this measure did not sanction any new stage in the 
legal standing of the members of the tribe of Levi. 
As far as the divine directions were concerned, 
even after this action on the part of king Josiah, 
all members of the tribe of Levi were still entitled 
to exercise the priestly office. The divine abroga- 
tion of this hitherto existing right was brought 
about by the prophet Ezekiel. 

Or, are the contradictions in which van Hoon- 
acker involves himself, due to a comparison with 
other passages of the Book of Ezekiel? He turns 
first to 44! and remarks, ‘the Zadokite priests 
themselves were, according to the prophet, and 
continued to be, Levites’ (p. 194). But this 
statement is based upon a confusion between the 
two ideas which the word /ewzjim conveys in the 
O.T. In many passages it designates particular 
persons as belonging to the tribe of Levi (cf. Jos 
32 8%, etc., Jer 3317"). Elsewhere the word 
characterizes those to whom it is applied as 
assistants of the priests (Ezr 6%, Neh 87-9 off _ 

1247, etc.). 
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Jahweh (°% nap bys WIND, vilea), 


‘to suffer degradation, as van Hoonacker him- 


What is its meaning in Ezk AER? |Keniployed here. 
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In v.!° ha-dewijjim must have the first of the above 
two significations. For the parties spoken of are 
to be punished for having taken part in idolatrous 
worship (vv.!0>- 12>), they are not to be allowed to 
discharge the priestly office in the sanctuary of 


They are 


self has expressly admitted previously (p. 192). 
Then, in the other instance in which /ewijjim 
occurs, in 44715, it appears in the collocation 
pven pnsn (vt), Here again it has con- 
fessedly the first of its two senses. The other 
sense of the word /ewzj7im does not present itself 
at all in 447), a passage in which the prophet, so 
far from presupposing that the term J/ewzzim 
designates a subordinate class of cultus officials, 
actually employs the term as an attribute of D°3n3, 
‘priests: u(y.t2). 

Further, van Hoonacker examines the list of 
duties to be imposed upon the degraded priests, 
and argues that ‘the terms used in v. must have 
a special sense, exactly fixed by tradition, before 
Ezekiel could employ them as he does in this 
passage’ (p. 194). It will perhaps be admitted 
that this argument is, to begin with, rather wanting 
in clearness. For the functions mentioned in 
y.Ha were so obvious that the terms used for them 
did not need to be fixed by tradition. Besides, 
the -priesthood which had been established for 
centuries at the central sanctuary, may have 
obtained, as a matter of use and wont, a pre- 
cedence in the actual performance of the legal 
ordinances, and a certain partition of the ritual 
functions may have established itself in practice. 
But that is not the point. Practice could not 
abrogate theoretical: right. Hence those expres- 
sions which occur in Ezk 44" regarding certain 
branches of the duties at the sanctuary, do not 
prevent the conclusion that from the point of view 
of fundamental law a// parts of the temple service 
were equally permitted to a// families of the tribe 
of Levi. 

Are not the Zadokites, however, already pre- 
supposed in 40% and 43!° as the priests of the 
sanctuary (p. 194), and are not infertor cultus 
officials also mentioned in 40% (p. 195)? But in 
4o* nan nwa Dw ona are spoken of. Van 


Hoonacker does not, indeed, Srpharize (p. 195) 
_the circumstance that the title o°2n2, ‘priests,’ is 
He thinks to do sufficient justice 
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to the force of this circumstance by noting that 
the ‘porters’ at the time of king Joash are called 
‘priests’ in the Book of Kings. He quotes no 
passage, but we read in 2 K 121%, ADT “Dw pynd7, 
What follows from this expression? ‘This, that 
kéhanim, ‘priests,’ under certain circumstances, 
discharged also the office of keeping the threshold 
of the sanctuary. What clearer proof could we have 
that the concept of Aéhén had in early times a 
wide range? What clearer indication of the legal 
basis from which Ezekiel started in sketching his 
programme? Instead of calling attention to this 
wider use of 2éhdnim, van Hoonacker thinks he 
has discovered an opposition to it in 40%. This 
he finds in the circumstance that the Zadok- 
ites are reckoned in 40 among the Jdéné Jlewi. 
But is this in any way surprising? Whatever rank 
the Zadokites held, they belonged in any case to 
the ‘sons of Levi.’ The legal definition of their 
rank did not do away with their descent. Thus, 
too, is the circumstance explained that the 
Zadokites are reckoned also in 431° and 44! 
(see above) among the members of the tribe of 
Levi. 

A passage to which van Hoonacker recurs more 
than once (pp. 194, 196) is 484. ‘There we read, 
‘The priests that are sanctified of the house of 
Zadok, who kept My charge ; who went not astray 
when the children of Israel went astray, as the 
lewifjim went astray,’ etc. irstly, it is possible 
that here the term Zzoijyim means ‘the members 
of the tribe of Levi in general,’ ze. the dewzyim 
who did not belong to the species of the Zadokites, 
this subdivision of the tribe of Levi. The majority 
of the members of the tribe might be designated 
by the general term, because no special term had 
been coined as a name for this major part. That 
this was the meaning of the word /ezwzj7im here 
could be inferred from the previous occurrence of 
the opposed term ‘sons of Zadok,’ for the reader 
was aware that the Zadokites too were amongst 
those that belonged to the tribe of Levi. Seconddy, 
the genealogical expression, ‘sons of Zadok,’ would 
naturally lead to the taking of ha-cewi7im also in 
the genealogical sense. Thirdly, 441014 presents 
an obstacle to our regarding the expression “a- 
lewipjim as a description of the legal standing of 
the parties in question. For this passage announces 
that the /ewijjim who had shared in the idolatry of 
Israel are to suffer degradation. They must have 
still enjoyed the right of {3 (4424), else it would 


not have been announced that, as a punis. 
for their sin, this function was to be taken 
them, For these reasons we are not to hold, 
van Hoonacker (p.’196), that 4811, whose ren 
is given above, contains ‘a terminology consecrate 
by an already established tradition.’ But let us 
assume that in 481! there is a trace of the trans- 
ition whereby the expression ha-lewijim lost its 
genealogical sense and became the title of a par- 
ticular order. Might not the way for this trans- 
ition have been paved by king Josiah’s reformation 
(2 K. 238), which received its sanction through _ 
the prophetic pronouncement of Ezk By et 2) 
Finally, would it not be in harmony with 44725 if 
the expression /a-lewijjim in 48" is, so to speak, 
on the point of passing from a genealogical term 
to an official designation ? 

The importance which the reformation under- 
taken by Josiah (2 K 23%) possesses for the 
explanation of the passages with which we are 
concerned in Ezekiel, does not appear to have 
been at all adequately appreciated by van 
Hoonacker. What may be the reason of this? 
Well, he supposes that Ezekiel in his vision may 
have transformed the actual conditions of his time 
(p. 197). ‘One sees with what liberty the prophet, 
in order to give a real embodiment to his visions, 
utilizes the elements supplied to him by history’ 
(ib.). Now, the future standing of the ‘prince’ 
may be a new creation of Ezekiel’s (45” 467"). 
But, as regards the punishment of a portion of the 
tribe of Levi (447), he must have taken account 
of the law as it existed in his own day, otherwise 
his words would have had neither basis nor mean- 
ing. Such a basis is absolutely indispensable for 
the penalty announced in 441014, and it cannot be 
destroyed by pointing out the hyperbolical charac- 
ter of predictions uttered by Ezekiel in the course 
of chaps. 40-48. Van Hoonacker, indeed, refers : 
again to ‘the purifying stream’ (p. 197), whose 
beneficent influence is described in 47). But 
the perspective of prophecy is often very ideal, 
and yet this does not do away with the reality of 
the historical features to which regard is had in 
any particular section of a prophecy. How, for 
instance, could anyone conceive of the prophet 
Nahum having threatened the conquest of Nineveh 
(Nah 2°), after Nineveh had been already con- 
quered? Hence, we repeat, it is absolutely 
necessary that the persons spoken of in Ezk 441014 
had still the right to offer priestly services to 


 Jahweh at the time when it was announced to 


them that, as a punishment for their transgression 
(v.!2), they must give up this function (v.18), 


_ Again, van Hoonacker thinks he can prove the | 
priority of the so-called Priests’ Code (p. 199). 


He remarks, for instance, that ‘in his description 
of the temple (chaps. 40-42) the prophet mentions a 
number of arrangements without stating their 
purpose. It is incomprehensible that this de- 
tailed plan should have been elaborated and put 
forward unless its author and those to whom he 


-addresses himself were acquainted with an equally 


detailed ritual with which the temple described 
might correspond.’ It is unnecessary to offer 
uncompromising opposition to this. I myself, in 
my Linleitung in d. A.T., p. 228 ff., have urged 
that the stratum of the Pentateuch which I have 
called the ‘esoteric-priestly’ (P) did not spring in 
a single moment from the brain of an author as 
Minerva from the head of Zeus. But the words 
of van Hoonacker just quoted do not establish the 
possibility that the legislative enactments con- 
tained in P as to the relations of priests and 
Levites are prior in time to Ezk 447%. For 
according to P, one portion of the members of the 
tribe of Levi had the right absolutely denied them 
of approaching the altar and the other apparatus 
of the sanctuary (Nu 322% 427. 28.93), If this had 
been the publicly recognized rule as early as the 
time of Ezekiel, 447! could not have been written, 
for the prohibition to exercise the priestly office, 
addressed to a portion of the members of the tribe 
of Levi, could not then have been spoken of as a 
punishment inflicted upon this portion.— The 
actual course of things was the reverse of what 
van Hoonacker supposes. The doom pronounced 
by the prophet on one portion of the tribe of Levi 
represents a stage in the development of the legal 
position of the tribe of Levi as this appears in P. 
So also, rightly, R. Kraetzschmar in the Hdkomm. 
‘ Ezekiel,’ 1900, p. 283. 

Van Hoonacker objects that, if this theory of the 
development of things be correct, P would have 


given a different account of the different portions — 


of the tribe of Levi than what it actually contains. 
He thinks it would have said nothing about the 


two lines, the Eleazarites and the Ithamarites, but | 


would have named only Zadok as the ancestral 
head of the priests. But this does not appear to 
me to be the right starting-point for judging the 


| all,’ 


so-called Priests’ Code. Rather may we say that 
the latter brings together old and new traditions, 
In this garden the old trees were not rooted up 
when new shoots sprang up from and beside their 
roots. Nay, is it not the ‘father of history’ who 


thus states the principle on which he worked : “Eya 


Se dpeihw A€yew Ta deydpeva, welHecOai ye pev dv 
[=atravy] od ravtdracw édeihw (Herod. vii. 152), 
z.e. ‘I feel myself bound to relate what is related 
to me, although I do not feel bound to believe it 
I have recently met with a similar statement 
in Lucian (De Syria dea, § 11), and quite a 
peculiar interest attaches to the words of A. 
Wiedemann (Die Toten und thre Retche im 
Glauben der alten Aegypter, 1900, p. 9) regarding 
the Egyptians: ‘Everything which forefathers be- 
lieved was preserved in the most real sense, along 
with all that later generations had added, without 
people troubling themselves about the different 
currents of thought which consequently ran side 
by side in the Egyptian literature.’ 

Van Hoonacker also finds it a stumbling-block 
(p. 205) that the members of the tribe of Levi, 
who are in future to hold the priestly office, are 
called in Ezk 44 Zadokites, whereas, according 
to 1 Ch 24°", the priests consist of descendants of 
Zadok and descendants of Ithamar. He has not 
noted, however, that sixteen of the twenty-four 
priestly classes were composed of Zadokites, 
whereas the Ithamarites made up only eight 
classes. Is it an impossible supposition that the 
priests were named after the majority who naturally 
stood in the forefront? Besides, Ezekiel’s an- 
nouncement regarding the Zadokites may have 
been modified by the subsequent history. For 
the degradation dy Zaw of a portion of the tribe of 


| Levi remained all the same, and this degradation 


was the main point in 447. Moreover, the 
meaning of a prophetical utterance cannot be 
made to depend upon whether it was effectual or 
not. (cL jer. 18"? efc.). 

I am compelled, then, to conclude that Professor 
van Hoonacker has failed, like others, to vindicate 
the old conception of the history of the legal 
relations of priests and Levites. If, on the other 


| hand, any one desires to see how thoroughly the 


newer view of this history is in harmony with the 
O.T. statements about the place and the times of 
worship, he may turn to my Lin/ectung in d. A.T,, 
Bie EF oils 217 ty 2320 


HEBREWS IV. 15. 


‘For we have not a high priest that cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but one 
that hath been in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


‘A high priest.’—[The author] gives prominence to that 
feature of Christ’s priestly character of which alone he 
has as yet explicitly spoken: His power to sympathize, 
acquired and guaranteed by His experience of temptation. 
He presents Christ to view as the Sympathetic One in 
golden words which may be regarded as an inscription on 
the breastplate of the High Priest of humanity. . . . It is 
noteworthy that the doctrine of Christ’s sympathy is here 
stated ina defensive, apologetic manner, ‘ We have not a 
High Priest who cannot be touched,’ as if there were 
someone maintaining the contrary. This defensive attitude 
may be conceived of as assumed over against two possible 
objections to the reality of Christ’s sympathy—one drawn 
from His dignity as the Son of God, the other from His 
sinlessness. Both objections are dealt with in the only 
way open to one who addresses weak faith, namely, not 
‘by elaborate or philosophical argument, but by strong 
assertion.—BRUCE. 

‘That cannot be touched with the feeling.’—The fine 
rendering ‘touched with the feeling of’ (Gr. sympathize) is 
due to the Geneva version.—DAVIDSON. 

Ir expresses not simply the compassion of one who 
regards suffering from without, but the feeling of one who 
enters into the suffering and makes it his own. So Christ 
is touched with the feeling of our weaknesses, which are for 
us the occasions of sins, as knowing them, though not 
with the feeling of the sins themselves.—WEsTcorTvT. 

‘Our infirmities.’—Infirmities or weaknesses are those 
things in us, whether moral or bodily, which when acted 
upon by trial give way and lead us into error. Such 
qualities are common to all who partake of human 
nature, although in some they may exist in greater degree ; 
and some in whom they exist may from favourable 
_ circumstances hardly be aware of them, and feel strong 
because never put to the proof. It is certain, however, 
that life, however lived, has its temptations, and those 
who escape its hardness are even more dangerously en- 
snared. by its softness. Such weaknesses are properly 
innocent, though they may be the cause of sin, just as if in 
excess they may be the result of sin, or even themselves 
sinful, They are spoken of here as parts of our nature, 
innocent in themselves, but the natural points for tempta- 
tions to lay hold of. With them in themselves, and with 
the Hebrews as compassed about by them, and in the 
circumstances of trial in which they were, their High Priest 
is able to sympathize. —DAVIDSON. 


Tbe Great Cert Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. a 


‘One that hath’ been in all points tempted.’— 
‘Tempted’ refers alike to the trials of life, which are in 


themselves indirect temptations—sometimes to sin, always a 


to murmuring and discontent ; and to the dzrect temptations 
to sin, which are life’s severest trials. —FARRAR. © 

Tempted is tried; not direct seduction to evil is meant 
by the word, but afflictions in the course of a life of well- 
doing, and because of well-doing, which, however, indirectly, 
become temptations to evil. The Son was made in all 
points like His brethren (217), and the one ‘all points’ 
implies the other. For life is not made up of details, but 
of principles. What was needful in the High Priest was 
not the actual experience of each trial to which any one 
might ever be subjected, but a mind schooled in trial so as 
to have a fellow-feeling and bear gently with those tempted. 
What He was and His circumstances made His life a 
typical human life, so that not only we who follow are 
exhorted to consider Him (12%), but they who preceded 
Him, like Moses, were drawing rude outlines and narrower 
circles of His one life, and, though without full conscious- 
ness, suffering His reproach (11°). In point of fact, His 
life even in outward circumstances, and more in its moral 
meaning, was a very varied one. —DAVIDSON. > 

‘Like as we are.’—The apostle is writing to Hebrews 
whose temptations came directly from the pressure of 
external circumstances, and hence he alludes most of all to 
the temptations which Christ suffered from without, His 
afflictions and ignominy. Each of these was a force bearing 
on Him to draw Him away from His mission, and make 
Him falter or turn aside, or seek its accomplishment in a 
softer way. Tous who live at ease, the inner side of His 
life may speak better things—the temptation to use the 
spiritual powers which He possessed to minister to cravings 
not unnatural to the human body or mind. Along with 
this must have gone the temptation to assumption from 
conscious superiority—to spiritual pride or spiritual disdain. 
But He is only disappointed when His brethren fail to 
equal His own great deeds (Mt 14%), and His simplicity 
of mind is seen in His unaffected wonder at the faith of 
others (Mt 81°). From His disregard of social relations, 
one temptation might seem unknown to Him, and that the 
greatest, the temptation to love evil in those we love, or 
to be lowered into the colder moral atmosphere of intense 
human affection, or to shrink from what is required of us 
that would pain it. Yet Christ loved too, and was loved, 
and His alarm at the suggestion of Peter (Mt 16”) betrays 
that here, too, lay His weakest point.—Davipson. 

‘Yet without sin.’.—The words are capable of two 
distinct interpretations. They may (1) simply describe the 
issue of the Lord’s temptation, so far as He endured all 
without the least stain of sin. Or they may (2) describe a 
limitation of His temptation. Man’s temptations come in 
many cases from previous sin. Such temptations had 
necessarily no place in Christ. He was tempted as we are, 
sharing our nature, yet with this exception, that there was 
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no sin in Him to become the spring of trial. The first of 
these thoughts is not excluded from the expression, which 
is most comprehensive in form, but the latter appears to be 
the dominant idea. ; 

We may represent the truth to ourselves best by saying 
that Christ assumed humanity under the conditions of life 
belonging to man fallen, though not with sinful promptings 
from within.—WEsTCcoTT. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


t & 
The Father’s Pity and the Son’s Sympathy. 
By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 


1. Both the Old Testament and the New show 
two aspects of God’s attitude towards us—His 
displeasure towards the sinner as identified with 
his sin, and His grace towards him as separable 
from his sin. Looking at the gracious side of 
God’s character, we find that in the Old Testa- 
ment all His patience, His kindness, His par- 
doning mercy, rests upon the quality of pity. 
God is divided from man by a vast interval. 
Reverence is the foundation of all greatness of 
character, and the first step in religion. This 
lesson of reverential fear the Hebrews learned 
beyond all other peoples. The Old Testament is 
full of the contrast between the greatness of 
Jehovah and the feebleness of man. Whatever 
it discloses of divine kindness seems to be the 
condescension of One too great to be anything 
else but nobly pitiful. 

2. Such views of God produced very noble 
characters. The man who learns the greatness of 


the divine nature by laying his soul alongside | 


of God, and profoundly worships Him, is himself 
ennobled, aspiring to his divinity. This is faith, 
to grasp the strength in God, and the greater we 
see the gulf to be between Him and all others, 
the more unhesitating will be our grasp. 

3. Yet this tendency to regard God’s goodness 
as due to His pity implied imperfect appreciation 
of His love, for compassion is not the perfection 
of love. Even though in God love is free from 
that contempt and condescension which often 
spoils human pity, love has not done its best 
when, from above, it pities us who are below. 
Perfect love cannot be separated from its loved 
one; it must bridge the gulf between, and forget 
pity in sympathy. Love drew down the Son of 
God to become man, and to share his lot. For 
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such love, pity is too weak a name. Henceforth 
we have still the Father pitying the children of 
His love, but we have also the Son, our Brother, 
who feels with us as one of ourselves. God has 
entered into a new relation to humanity. To His 
compassion has been added a fellow-feeling, 

4. What is this new relation worth to us? We 
know how community of suffering affects our own 
interest in others. In three ways experience 
must affect even God’s compassion. (a) It gives 
such knowledge as no spectator can have. We 
may feel that our lives are a hopeless complication 
of good and evil, of mixed motives, of results of 
circumstance. Who can unravel the skein so well 
as One who has not only seen our life with the 
clear vision of God, but has felt with us in each 
step, having experienced the same influences and 
temptations? (4) He has abolished the gulf 
between us; He is our Fellow. True, He is 
separate in His sinlessness. As long as a man 
wishes to continue bad, he will avoid Him, but 
His sinlessness is no drawback to those who 
would repent. To some virtuous men no fallen 
neighbour could go for counsel. His goodness is 
not such. It has known temptation. It is not 
cold virtue, but warm charity. It repels no man, 
He has learned, we may say, to sympathize with 
sinners. (c) He has suffered, and all human 
suffering finds an echo in His heart. Not in vain 
He lived our life. He has translated divine 
compassion into human sympathy, and become a 
‘merciful and faithful High Priest to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people.’ 


Ts 
Our Lord’s Temptations. 
By the kev. G. A. Fowler. 


In considering the Temptation of Christ we 
seem to be confronted with a dilemma. On the 
one hand, if He could not be really tempted how 
could He be truly man? On the other hand, if 
He could feel an impulse to evil how could He be 
truly God? How does Scripture answer this 
question ? 

1. It bears witness to the sinlessness of Christ. 
This is the testimony of those who knew Him 
best. His own challenge to the Jews is, ‘Which 
of you convinceth Me of sin?’ His claim to be 
the Light of the World, the Way, the Truth, the 
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Life, the King of Truth, could never have been | 


‘made by one conscious of sin. 

2, Scripture testifies no less clearly to His 
temptation. A, man may be tempted in two 
ways. He may be drawn to sin for pleasure, or 
turned from good by fear of pain. In both ways 
the Lord was tempted. Temptations of the first 
kind assailed Him in the wilderness, temptations 
of the second kind in Gethsemane and on the 
Cross. Did-He really feel the temptation? 
He must have done so‘as true man, but it 
never influenced His will. He never consented 
to it. is 
3. Scripture points to a moral progress in 
Christ’s human life: He ‘learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered,’ He was ‘made perfect’ 
by suffering. But this moral development is quite 
consistent with sinlessness. He grew from the 
spotless innocence of childhood to the perfect 
holiness of manhood. Is such human develop- 
ment impossible if He. were God incarnate? 
Could He thus surrender His divine attributes 
and take our nature with all its limitations? Let 
Scripture answer again, ‘Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes He became poor.’ What riches 
did He give up but His divine glory? Again 
St. Paul says, ‘Who, being in the form of God, 
counted it not a prize to be'on an equality with 
God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant.’ The mystery of the union of the divine 
and human natures is still unsolved, but. we may 
find an analogy.to help our faith in common life. 
We are conscious even while indulging in sin of a 
remonstrance from our own better nature, another, 
diviner, self. There are two natures in man; he 
is made in God’s image. 

We may picture Christ, then, as a pure innocent 
child, only partially conscious of His unique 
relation to God, passing unscathed through 
ordinary temptation. His character develops, His 
knowledge increases, at last at His Baptism His 
mission is clearly realized, and His divine per- 
sonality completely revealed to Him. Then comes 
the Temptation. Will He consecrate His miracu- 
lous powers to the Father’s service, or apply them 
even innocently to His own use? Again man 
stands at the parting of the ways, free to choose. 
Jesus triumphs where Adam failed, and in. His 
victory we see the first-fruits and pledge of man’s 
final victory over evil. 


THE EXPOSITO 


which has once been set in unison with another v 


Touched with the feeling of our infirmities.—A chor 


(they say) when its fellow is sharply struck, God has a 
His heart through human suffering into perpetual concord © = 
with human hearts, Strike them and the heart of God 
quivers for fellowship. If this is compassion, it issoina 
more literal sense than when we use the word as a mere — 
synonym for pity. It is ‘sympathy’ in the Greek and 
New Testament sense ; it is, as our version has it, being 
‘touched’ with the same feeling. It is the remembrance of 
His own human past which stirs within the soul of Christ, 
when, now, from His high seat, He sees what mortal men 
endure. An echo from His own years in Syria, from His 
workshop toil, from household vexation, from open graves, 
from ingratitude and treachery of friends, from lonely 
anguish in prayer, from curses and blows and taunts, from 
the nakedness and thirst and nervous strain of Golgotha ; 
an echo from an unforgotten passion answers back to all the 
cries and sighs that go daily up from men and women, who 
to this hour on earth must toil and weep and pray, and 
agonize and die. Ah! that a world of weary sufferers only 
knew what beatings of heart are answering back from 
within the unseen where the Eternal hides.—J. O. DYKES. 


- Crrist’s heart was wrung for me, if mine is sore; 
And if my feet are weary, His have bled ; 
He had no place wherein to lay His head ; 
If I am burdened, He was burdened more, 
The cup I drink, He drank of long before ; 
He felt the unuttered anguish which I dread ; 
He hungered Who the hungry thousands fed, 
And thirsted Who the world’s refreshment bore. 
If grief be such a looking-glass as shows 
Christ’s face and man’s in some sort made alike, 
Then grief is pleasure with a subtle taste: 
Wherefore should any fret or faint or haste? 
Grief is not grievous to a soul that knows 
Christ comes,—and listens for that hour to strike. 
C. ROSssETTI. 


I HAVE recalled gratefully again and again a word that 
my drawing-master gave me when I was alittle lad, blunder- 
ing at my-first lesson, I had set the copy before me, and 
was trying very hard to reproduce it—but, alas! what 
crooked lines. How impossible it was for anything to be 
like my picture—and yet how impossible it seemed to make 
my picture what it should be. Smudged and messed by 
many rubbings out and many failures, trying only made the 
matter worse. Then came the master, and took the pencil, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the thing was done—every 
stroke firm, straight and exact. Then my despair was com- 
pleted—I had tried so hard and failed so utterly, and he 
had done it without trying at all! I laid down the pencil 
with a sigh, and said, ‘I shall never draw.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
said the master cheerily, patting me on the shoulder, ‘ you 
can draw as well as I could when I was your age.” What! 
was there a time when /e bungled and blundered? I looked 
up in amazement. ‘I meanit,’ he said, amused at my look. 

I was an artist then—if never since. He had come down 
and back to me, and was himself again the little awkward 
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inner, and I was lifted up and linked on tohim. That | 
gentleness, and it made me great. It saw not the copy. 
only. It was not ashamed of the blundering little pupil ; it 
came down to be a child that it might help the child up 
towards the artist. Look at it. Is not that the very gospel 
of God? God hath made Himself one with us that He may 
make us one with Himself.—Mark Guy PEARSE. 


Tempted like as we are.—They tell us that in some 
trackless lands, when one friend passes through the pathless 
forests, he breaks a twig ever and anon as he goes, that 
those who come after may see the traces of his having been 
there, and may know that they are not out of theroad. Oh, 
when we are journeying through the murky night and the 
dark woods of affliction and sorrow, it is something to find 
here and there a spray broken or a leafy stem bent down 
$s ‘with the tread of Christ’s foot, and the brush of His hand as 
» He passed, and to remember that the path He trod He has 
7 hallowed, and that there are lingering fragrances and hidden 
strengths in the remembrance, ‘in all points tempted as we 
are,’ bearing grief for us, bearing grief with us, bearing grief 
like us. —A. MACLAREN. 


THE sin lies not in n evil solicitation, but in sympathy with 
the solicitation, in the wish that it might be yielded to, that 
the gratification were possible. We do not conquer tempta- 
‘tion when we merely refuse to yield to it, when some urging 
of conscience, some fear of consequences, some Sense of 
stern law restrains us. A man may not dare to do, and yet 
may wish that he might do. A man conquers temptation 
only when his very desire repels it, when his whole nature 
rises up against its wrong, when the sense of law is lost in 
strong moral feeling, and he would not do it if he might. 
This was our Lord’s victory ; His entire soul was antagonistic 
to wrong. The tempter had nothing in Him. It follows 
from this that a moral nature suffers from temptation in pro- 
portion as it is pure and perfect. It is not the mere tempta- 
tion that causes the suffering, but the moral refinements and 
sensitiveness of the nature that is tempted. It may abhor 
the suggestion, may be far removed from all fear of yielding 
to it, and yet from its very perfection suffer most intensely. 
In this way Christ suffered being tempted. His power of 
suffering from evil suggestion was infinitely greater than that 


of a man whose feeling i is tainted by sinful ane just | 
as some men are both physically, emotionally, and morally 
far more sensitive than other men. The greatest nature is 
capable of the greatest feeling ; the purest nature endures 
the most from the suggestion of sin. —H. ALLON. 


WHEN man was foiled in Paradise, he fell 
From that fair spot, thenceforward to confess 
The barren and the thorny wilderness 

Was the one place where he had right to dwell. 
And therefore in the wilderness as well 

The second Adam did that strife decide, - 
And those closed gates again set open wide, 
Victorious o’er the wiles and strength of hell. 
Thou wentest to the proof, O fearless Lord, 
Even to the desert as Thy battlefield, 

A champion going of his free accord: 

We had no fears, for, unlike him of. old, 
Who lost that battle for us, Thou did’st wield 
Arms of unearthly temper, heavenly mould. 
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TBe Audacan Ministry of Besus. 
By THE Rev. THomas DEHANY BERNARD, M.A., CANnon OF WELLS. 


IV. 
The Teaching in the House. 


Nicopemus and his contemporaries lived at the 
crisis of the religious history of the world, and 
were standing on the threshold of the expected 
kingdom of God. They. ought to have been 
prepared for it, by a just understanding of the 
Scriptures, and now by a fresh testimony, in their 


own day, appealing to the conscience and the 
heart. For, the want of this preparation this 
teacher of Israel has received a just reproof; and 
then the discourse passes on to disclose the situa- 
tion, by a larger announcement .of advancing 
revelation, with intimation of the, responsibilities 
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which attend it. The Amen, Amen, for the third 
time repeated, denotes the certainty and import- 
ance of this communication. Few and brief are 
the pregnant sentences which mark, first, the actual 
level which the divine teaching has reached, and 
then the higher level to which it is to rise in the 
word and work of the Son of man, who now 


appears, far above the rank of teachers sent from © 


God, in His own person through the mystery of 
His nature, uniting heaven and earth, and there- 
fore the revealer of heavenly things and achiever 
of redemption for mankind. 

‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that 
we do know, and bear witness of that we have 


seen; and ye receive not our witness. If I told | 


you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things? And 
no man hath ascended into heaven, but He that 
descended out of heaven, the Son of man, which 
is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth may 
in Him have eternal life.’ 

First it is said, There is a testimony already 
before you, and you receive it not. Nicodemus 
is addressed as representing ‘the Jews,’ and espe- 
cially his own class, the Pharisees and leaders of 
opinion. Plainly these are the persons intended 
in the plural forms of Ye and You. It is not 
so easy to say, on the other side, who are 
included’ in our Lord’s exceptional use of the 
plural forms We and Our. What is the testimony 
of which He speaks? and who are they that give 
it? In respect of this testimony, Jesus ranks 
Himself with others, or associates others with 
Himself. The variety of suggestions by leading 
commentators shows the difficulty that has been 
felt. Great names might be cited as supposing 
the intention to express the partnership of the 

_ Holy Spirit, of the prophets, of John the Baptist, 
or of the disciples then present; in which last 
interpretation Godet and Westcott are content, 
yet scarcely content, to acquiesce. But these 
had been His disciples but a few weeks, and had 
scarcely spoken yet. In offering an explanation 
of my own, I have the comfort of thinking that it 
includes those which have been mentioned, the 
first two virtually and the second two definitely. 
It appears to me that Jesus makes Himself here 
the Spokesman of the great religious movement 
of the time, authenticating the witness which it 
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Israel, and it was the great phenomenal fact of 


the time. It originated in the preaching of John, 


or rather in the Spirit which was upon him, and 
which by a spiritual contagion wrought around 
him in other hearts, finding expressive shape in 
his baptism. To this movement Jesus joined 
Himself on His first appearance, submitting to its 
baptism, and receiving His first disciples from its 
ranks. It was, in fact, the ordained preparation of 
His way. But before elevation to the higher level, 
it was itself a substantive doctrine and definite 
development of faith and righteousness, in striking 
contrast with the prevailing system. How dis- 
tinct was its character and how intense its vitality 
may be judged, not only from the contemporary 
notices, but from its appearances in after years, on 
the edges, as it were, of the Christian Church, in 
such instances as Apollos and the twelve converts 
at Ephesus. It was a confession of moral and 
spiritual truth which a later writer calls ‘the 
foundation’ doctrine and ‘the word of the be- 
ginning of Christ’ (He 6!-”). This testimony 
the Lord identifies with His own, and avers that 
it is inspired by conscious certainty and the 
vision of truth. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen; and ye receive not our witness.’ No; 
‘the Pharisees and lawyers rejected the counsel 
of God,’ and turned it ‘against themselves.’ 

But in the teaching of Jesus, Nicodemus has 
felt the attraction of this witness, as well as seen 


its credentials in His works, and therefore is he 


here. To him accordingly the higher communi- 
cations may be made; but they involve a pre- 
liminary condition. ‘If I told you earthly things 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell 
you heavenly things?* The We is now changed 
to J, the united testimony to the personal ministry. 
That has been hitherto a ministry of earthly things, 


bears. I use the term ‘movement’ in the sense 
which it has obtained among US, as for divers 
religious revivals or reforming efforts in the Middle — 
Ages, for the early developments of the Reforma- 
tion, or for the Wesleyan, the Evangelical, or the 
Oxford movements. It expresses that stage of 
rising opinion not yet a society, 
school, which is distinguished by certain promi- 
nent doctrines and pregnant ideas, which has a 
bond of union and a life and spirit of its own, 
and finds its forms of expression in significant words 
and acts. Such a movement there was then in 
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so called by comparison. Its subjects are émye.a, 
not earthly in their nature, but having their origin 
and sphere here below in human conscience and 
active life. On this moral world the word of 
Jesus has thrown a fresh light of truth and grace, 
of the kind which on a larger scale and in fuller 
form the.Sermon on the Mount exhibits. A 
greater light is now to come in the revelation of 
heavenly things,—truths which transcend natural 
thought, only to be known by communication from 
above, having their origin in the counsels of God, 
and their effect in a divine economy of salvation. 
Those who do not receive the first teaching, are, in 
the nature of the case, still less able to believe the 
second. Both are indeed necessary to each other, 
and in the complete revelation form together the 
doctrine of Christ, not to be separated either in 
delivery or reception. 

But who is it that speaks thus? That is one 
question in the mind of Nicodemus, indeed the 
chief question ; and it becomes more urgent, now 
that the Speaker makes these larger claims on 
faith. Who can tell heavenly things but one who 
hath gone up to heaven to see and learn them 
there? The question is anticipated and the 
answer is supplied, ‘And no man hath gone up 
into heaven, but He that came down out of 
heaven, even the Son of man, which is in 
heaven.’ ‘The exception made is more than an 
exception. It announces a far more intimate and 
mysterious relation to heaven than the question 
seemed to postulate. Conceivably a man might 
be taken up into heaven (2 Co 12”); but earth 
would be his home, and heaven a place that he 
visited ; but he that comes down from heaven 
has his proper home there, and earth is the place 
that he visits. If such a one tells heavenly 
things, he does so, not from a transient sight 
granted to him, but from his own inherent know- 
ledge of the world to which he belongs. Heaven 
is his origin and dwelling-place, and thither will 
he necessarily return, for the coming down for a 
purpose implies the going up when it is accom- 
plished. It is of Himself that Jesus predicates 
these things, and, in so doing, names Himself 
‘the Son of man.’ So He distinguishes Himself 
among all the millions of the sons of men, 
asserting a perfect manhood, but yet implying a 
manhood assumed, in fact, revealing Incarnation. 

The words, ‘which is in heaven’ (6 dv év ro 
otpave), are doubtful, the weight of evidence 


| being as much against as for them. But whether 
| original or a very early insertion, they affirm the 
| truth that the Son of man on earth had not only 


a past but an ever-present relation with heaven, 
in the Eternal Life with the Father, which is not 
itself suspended by being manifested to us (1 Jn 
1”). Of all heavenly things revealed the greatest, 
and that on which all else depends, is the mystery 
of the nature of the Revealer. So the Son of 
man ‘come down from heaven,’ or ‘come forth 
from the Father,’ is the keynote of His revelations, 
as to the Jews in a critical contention (6°81), or 
to the disciples in those last affirmations, to which 
they respond, as with fresh and final assurance, 
We believe that Thou camest forth from God 
(1628-90), 

He has come down from heaven, He has be- 
come the Son of man, and for what end? ‘To be 
Revealer? Yes, but also Redeemer; not only to 
tell of heavenly things, but also to achieve them ; 
to work out in His own person the counsels and 
decrees of heaven. One word declares the neces- 
sity, det, it must be so. In order to accomplish the 
purpose of God, to fulfil the promise of prophecy, 
and to satisfy the needs of men, ‘The Son of man 
must be lifted up’ (tpwOjvar det), What this 
lifting up will be in its entire process, events will 
prove; but its first stage will be the lifting up 
upon the cross. That is a chief end of Incarna- 
tion, the decisive event in the manifestation on 
which all else depends. Therefore does Jesus 
keep it in view through all His course as the pre- 
destined and accepted goal to which His steps 
advanced. This appears in many a saying on 
the way, and here in words which show it present 
to His mind from the very beginning of His 
ministry. That the Son should be lifted up 
above the world, raised on high in the sight of 
men, was a thing to be expected; but who could 
have imagined exaltation in such a form as this? 
Yet this is the form in which the prospect is ever 
before Him, and this is the sense in which He 
speaks of being lifted up; as when He says to the 
Jews, as agents in the fact, ‘When ye have lifted 
up the Son of man, then shall ye know’ (Jn 
88); and again, when the hour was near, ‘Now 
shall the Prince of this world be cast out, and I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Myself’ (12%). To interpret and fix the meaning, 
the evangelist adds, ‘This He said, signifying by 
what manner of death He should die.’ The word 
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may be used afterwards by apostles (as Ac 11°) 
of the subsequent elevation to glory, but in the 
mouth of Jesus it had the distinct reference which 
is marked in these sayings, and even more 
distinctly in the similitude here employed. It 
exptessed the manner of death, the ‘visible 
elevation on the cross, a spectacle for evermore ; 
but it also expressed the unseen exaltation in the 
victory thereon achieved over the Power of evil, 
in the redemption of the world, and the putting 
away of sin by the sacrifice of Himself. As the 
true exaltation of the conqueror is in the dread 
moment of decision: on the bloodstained field, 
more than in the splendours of the after-triumph, 
even so it is here. It would have been hard to 
foreshadow in words the mystery of that death, 
what it would be in itself and what it would be to 
men. But both had been vividly exhibited in a 
typical scene of old. Nicodemus knew it well. 
It was therefore enough to say, ‘And as Moses 
lifted up (SWwoe) the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up (twbjvar 
8<?),' that whosoever believeth may in Him have 
eternal life—or, whosover believeth in Him may 
have eternal life.’ A strange exaltation this! 
represented by a serpent, a creature noxious and 
abhorred, at that very time dealing death around, 
—but a brazen serpent, itself innoxious, placed on 
high and hanging on a tree,—by the will and 
ordinance of God imparting life and health to 
despairing dying men, who in new-born hope turn 
their eyes towards it. How exact the type of 
One ‘counted as an evil-doer, and condemned and 
gibbeted as such in the sight of all, Himself 
without sin, yet, ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
for sin,’ ‘made sin for us,’ and ‘ bearing our sins in 
His own body on the tree.’ .The eyes of men who 
feel themselves in death are fixed upon Him; the 
poison of sin that is in them is stayed of its effect, 
and it comes to pass that they live. The look is 
the look of faith, the life is life eternal. There is 
some uncertainty as to the reading of the closing 
words. ‘Should not perish’ is certainly to be 
omitted ; but there: is doubt whether to read (eis 
airov or ev aird) ‘believe in Him,’ or ‘in Him 
have life,’ though the last reading is slightly the 
more probable. In either case the meaning is the 
same;'for the faith supposed is faith in Christ, and 
the life assured is life in Christ. Once only in 
the O.T. had the great word Eternal Life been 
heard (Dan 122). Now it is spoken by Him who 


/ answer to the speculations in which recent writers 
| have ‘indulged on changes in the mind of Jesus 


is the Author and Giver of that life, its auth 
the act of redemption, its Giver in the dispensaz 
tion of grace. Thenceforth it is often on His lips, 
as expressing a future inheritance which is alsoa 
present possession. It seized on men’s minds 
with attractive power. Inquirers came to ask, 


‘What must I do to have eternal life?’ Disciples, — 


tempted to depart, could not leave His side, 
saying, ‘To whom shall we go? words of eternal 
life Thou hast. Vague and vast was the idea, 
beyond definition and exposition, but it recog- 
nized the deepest needs and responded to the 
highest desires of the human heart, and became 
the supreme hope which the teaching of Jesus 
inspired. 

Here, then, in this short passage we have the 
first utterance by the Lord of the foundation 
truths of His kingdom,—lIncarnation, uniting 
earth with heaven ; Redemption by the Cross and 
Passion, and Eternal Life given to believers. The 
conversation here recorded is thus an anticipatory: 


and suppositions of an advance from ‘the position 
of a spiritual teacher to Messianic pretensions and 
transcendental claims. It is shown that all the 
history and all the doctrine were known to Him 
from the beginnning. Then, in the retirement of 
the house and the stillness of night, the outline 
of the future gospel was delivered to an inquiring 
Pharisee and in the audience of some listening 
disciples. Were these heavenly things enigmas to 
him and to them? Largely so, no doubt. It was 
in enigma, paradox, and parable that the Lord 
saw fit to open His revelations of things which 
were beyond men’s apprehension at the time; 
since these communications rested and wrought 
in minds which received them, awakening wonder 
and stimulating thought, and unfolding themselves 
in measure, till events unfolded them in fulness. 
So we may be sure it was in the present instance. 
The narrative ends abruptly, the writer passing to 
his own reflections ; for he had not the purpose 
to describe an interview, but to record the great 
sayings which occurred in the course of it. We 
are not told how it ended, or how Nicodemus was 
dismissed. Only we know what words he carried 
away to ponder in his heart’ during the following 
years in which the’ kingdom of God was being 
preached by Him who' came down from heaven, 
up to the darkened day when he saw the Son of 


We 
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lifted up, and the type in the wilderness ful- insists, four times repeating the word. ‘In like 
led on Calvary. Then he came to join his | manner, in his Epistle he will not rest in any 
: fellow-councillor in laying the sacred body in the | narrower thought. ‘He is the propitiation for our 

tomb. The evangelist notes his prodigal supply | sins; and not for ours only, but also for the whole 

of spices for the burial. It was all the honour | world’(1 Jn 2”). Thereismoreinthisthanwecan 
he could show. But they were not needed. The clearly see or tell. But at least there is a healing ra 
Holy One could not see corruption. On the third ~ saving power abroad in a world which dates history “| 
day Nicodemus would hear strange rumours, which | from the birth of Christ, and recognizes the at- q 
soon became assurance—that the Lord had:risen | traction of the Cross, and knows that there is a 
indeed; and, after a while, he with the other | voice of love from heaven. It is a better world 
disciples would know the meaning of all that had | for having the witness of the Church and the 


J happened, and rejoice in the certainty of faith and | preaching of the gospel in the midst of it, and 
* the fulness of revealed salvation. for the Christian element in its thought and 
=| It is from the standpoint of that later time that | opinion, its governments and institutions, and for 


St. John adds to his record of the memorable in- | the living presence of ‘true Christians who are its 
terview the words which follow. It is:his frequent | light and its salt. But the purpose of God finds 
habit to carry on the thought in his narrative by | its fulfilment not in the collective life of the world, 
explanation. or reflection, such as accomplished | as it is, or as it may be, but in men who are in the. 
revelation supplied. So it is here; and accord- | world, each a world in himself, in the mystery of 
ingly there is a sudden change in the language | his separate personality. The salvation in the 
from the prophetic intimation of the discourse | Only begotten Son is a salvation, not for the world, 
to the clear enunciation of truth as known, and to | nor for the Church, but for the individual man, 
the past tenses proper to a retrospective review. | —‘that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
It is not within the present purpose to pass be- | perish, but have eternal life.’ The faith and the 
yond:the narrative and comment on the words. of | life are facts in the history of individual souls. 
the evangelist. But his first words here cannot | The unbelief and the judgment are so too. Alas! 
be passed over. Were they not familiar, they | the latter fact is the more general, and was so from 
would come upon us as’a flash of glory. They | the first. St. John had seen it in the days of the 
are introduced as giving the larger account of | Son of man, and afterwards, when the scheme of 
things, and as answering questions latent in the | grace was finished and revealed. ‘The light,’ he 
final saying. Why must this be? Who is this | says, ‘is come into the world, and men loved the 
Son of man? What is this lifting up? How has | darkness rather than the light.’ In a few searching 
it virtue for eternal life to men? There is ample | words he traces back this preference of the dark- 
reason. ‘ For,’ says the writer, ‘God so loved the | ness and shrinking from the light to its moral 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that | origin in the practical admission of evil and the 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, | defect of the spirit of truth ; and follows it on to 
but have eternal life. For God sent not His Son | its judicial effect in judgment which men pass on 
into the world to judge the world; but that the | themselves. It is asad review, and is written for 
world through Him should besaved.’ Then follows | our admonition. But it ends by reverting to the 
a review of the situation thus created, in its | better side, and leaves us under the happier 
testing consequences involving the judgment | thought of ‘him that doeth truth and cometh to 
which men pass on themselves. All is seen in the | the light, that his works may be made manifest, 
glory of a divine scheme of things. The Son of | that they have been wrought in God.’ So ends 
man is the Only begotten Son of God. God gave | the episode of the visit of Nicodemus, in words 
Him—not sent Him only, as a messenger, but | which, in their application to himself, may 
gave Him, for all that was to be done and borne; | serve to distinguish this ‘man of the Pharisees’ 
and that because He loved the world, so loved | from his class in general, and which remain 
it as to bestow this unspeakable gift. It is the | for ever like a ray of kindly light upon his 
great thought of ‘the world’ on which St. John | name. 
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Che Difference Cbrist Bas Ware 


By THE Rev. JoHN Rep, M.A., DUNDEE. | 


Tue difficulty of interpreting this saying was 
felt at a very early date. The variant reading in 
MS. A, ‘there is not a greater prophet than John,’ 
which Tischendorf accepts, is evidently due to an 
endeavour on the part of an early copyist to make 
the interpretation easier. ‘Prophet’ is omitted in 
MSS »& and B, which are followed by Westcott 
and Hort and the Revisers. Chrysostom sought 
to solve the problem of interpretation by referring 
6 puxpdrepos to Jesus, but few have cared to follow 
him. 

It is unfortunate that in the Authorized Version 
the comparative 6 puxpdrepos has been translated as 
a superlative. The Revised Version, given above, 
comes nearer to the true translation, but Wendt 
gives it with the greatest accuracy as ‘one com- 
paratively small,’ or ‘comparatively little’! Our 
Lord makes use of the superlative in Mt 519%, 
‘Whosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called least (€Adxuoros) in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The comparative describes one who is not so low 
in the kingdom, but who is plainly not an excellent 
or notable member of the spiritual kingdom. The 
description is almost a censure. It increases the 
difficulty of understanding why such a one is 
greater than John. The difficulty is intensified 
when we see that this superiority of one com- 
paratively little in the kingdom of God does not 
arise from any lack of appreciation of the Baptist. 
The recognition of his greatness is most ample, 
‘most generous. The eulogy pronounced upon 
him is unique. He is ‘the greatest of them that 
are born of women.’ 

We notice that John had a remarkable con- 
sciousness of his own inferiority to Jesus. He is 
not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoes. 
He is the meanest slave in the presence of the 
King. John would doubtless agree if the com- 
parison were made as Chrysostom suggested 
between Jesus and himself. But Jesus never 


1 Teaching of Jesus, ii. 29, note. 
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‘Among them that are born of women there is not a 
greater than John: yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of God is greater than he.’—Luke vii. 28 
(Rive 
compares Himself with John. He compares him 
with a citizen of the kingdom of God,—who has 
no particular spiritual excellence,—a very ordinary 
member, and declares that such a one ‘is 
greater. 

We believe our Lord uttered this paradox that 
men might be compelled to think of that which 
might easily escape them; to recognize what they 
might pass by without recognition—the surpassing 
value and meaning of the kingdom of God. John 
stands as the greatest of the old dispensation of 
promise and hope. The other with whom he is 
compared stands in the lower ranks of the new 
dispensation of fact and fulfilment. But the 
dispensations are so different that the com- 
paratively little one of the new is greater than the 
greatest of the old. A few commonplace 
illustrations may make this clear. The greatest 
of men who walk by moonlight or starlight—if 
we can so imagine—is surpassed in outlook, 
opportunity, in the variety and richness of 
experience, by a very common man walking by 
the light of the noonday sun. What is the best 
illumination of the ancient rushlight compared 
with the brilliance of an ordinary electric light? 
What is the speed of Jehu to the rush of the 
express? What are the best of the old copyists 
toiling laboriously with the pen compared with a 
very indifferent printer guiding the latest press? 
The greatest of the astronomers before the time of 
Copernicus or Newton is surpassed by a very 
common student of the stars to-day. The one 
belongs to an old order, the other to a new. In 
these cases the new knowledge or the new 
inventions came gradually. Thousands of years lie 
between some of them. In the case of John and 
Jesus the two orders lay close together, and even 
overlapped. But the difference between them 
was so vast that the grandest type of the old is 
surpassed by a humble adherent of the new— 


He (is) the last star of parting night, 
And we the children of the dawn. 
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This apparently paradoxical comparison is a 


consciousness of Jesus. This is how He thought 
of His work. This is how it was to affect the 
world. We need to remember this and to 
emphasize it. The difference which Christ has 
made on the spiritual position and outlook of 
mankind is simply unspeakable. It is the differ- 
ence between the Old Testament and the New. 
That is greater than we can realize, for the Church 
for over eighteen hundred years has read the New 
Testament into the Old. John really sums up 
the teaching of the Old Testament. Warning, 
judgment, and promise—these are the lines on 
which the goodly fellowship of the prophets did 
their great work. The impending wrath, the 
ready axe, the fan in the hand, the unquenchable 
fire, the coming of the King, the cry ‘ Prepare,’ 
“Repent ’—are echoes of the old prophetic strains. 
But Jesus comes, and the signs of judgment are 
strikingly absent. His work is not to judge but 
save. He does not cry, ‘Flee from the wrath,’ 
but ‘Come, and I will give you rest.’ We see 
Him as the Good Shepherd giving His life for 
the sheep; as the triumphing Messiah weeping 
over Jerusalem, dying on the Cross for the sins of 
men, forgiving His murderers, forgetting His pain 
to give life and hope to the robber beside Him. 
He speaks of His Spirit, not as fire, but as 
‘peace’ and ‘comfort.’ The Father in Heaven, 
pardon, renewal of life; the love that seefs and 
saves ; the gift of eternal life,—these are His themes. 
Judgment there is, but mercy triumphs over it. 
These are the things which make the new dis- 
pensation so different from the old, that the most 
ordinary believer is greater in spiritual outlook, 
opportunity, capacity, richness and variety of 
experience and strength of hope, than the grandest 
the old dispensation could produce. The dark- 
ness is past; the light has come. Gone are the 
gropings and searchings, the straining of the 
eyes to pierce the gloom. The Father’s face 
shines upon all His children. Love is seen to 
reign in earth and heaven. Death has lost its 
terror and the grave its victory. No wonder Jesus 
said, ‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and your 
ears, for they hear: for verily I say unto you, that 


marvellous testimony to the uniqueness of the 


many prophets and nghtéous men have desired to 
see the things which ye see, and have not,seen 
them ; and to hear the things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them’ (Mt 1317), This is a 
thought which is often repeated in the New 
‘Testament. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
simply an enlargement and illustration of it. 
Paul declares that the glory of the old is lost in 
the glory of the new that excelleth (2 Co 31°), and 
gives his own personal conviction of the infinite 
superiority of the new revelation to the old when 
he says, ‘I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord’ (Ph 38). Peter adds a remarkable thought 
when he tells how the prophets inquired and 
searched diligently, searching what or what manner 
of time the Spirit which was in them did signify 
. .. to whom it was revealed that not unto them- 
selves, but unto us they did minister the things 
which are now reported . . . by them that have 
preached the gospel unto you,—zAich things the 
angels desire to look into. Things have been 
revealed in the gospel which had not been known 
to the angels. The wonder and value of the 
gospel revelation could not be more significantly 
expressed. 

Is all this not a plain indication that the secret 
of the buoyant faith and strenuous energy of the 
apostles lay in their recognition of the unique 
splendour of the kingdom of God? Surely 
blindness in some measure has fallen upon the 
Church of to-day, when we compare its preaching 
and apologetic with those of the apostles. We see 
not the glory of Christ as they saw it. Men and 
women are even turning away from Christ, are 
putting aside the gospel. They see none of the 
splendour that filled the apostles with thankfulness 
to God for His unspeakable gift. The gospel is 
without attraction because they see not its reality, 
or the difference it has made. The hope of the 
world lies in regaining spiritual vision, and that 
must begin with the Church, and in the Church 
with the preachers. This hope need not be 
deferred. It is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
glorify Christ. And the promise of the Saviour 
holds for every age, ‘He shall receive of Mine, 
and shall show it unto you’ (Jn 1614). 


Beaty 5 ‘Sertual Critictem.”? 


Tuis is the first part of a treatise on the textual 
criticism of the N.T. by the greatest living 


authority in that department, Dr. C. R. Gregory. 


of Leipzig. His Prolegomena to the eighth edition 
of Tischendorf’s Wovwm Testamentum Grace was 
acknowledged on all hands to be a masterpiece of 
careful learning and colossal labour. The lists of 
MSS belonging ‘to the various classes of evidence 
for the sacred text had been drawn up with a 
fulness and minute accuracy hitherto unknown in 
the science. A large portion of that work has 
permanent value, and, in all likelihood, will neyer 
require to be done again. The book before us, 
while entirely independent both as regards plan 
and execution, includes the most valuable material 
of the Prolegomena, and embodies all the results 
reached in this province of investigation up to 
the present time. It is intended to be a com- 
plete handbook to the textual criticism of the 
No. 

This first volume, which begins with a_ brief 
sketch of palzeography with special reference to 
N.T. MSS, proceeds to give lists and accompanying 
descriptions (1) of the uncials, (2) of the cursives, 
and (3), in a separate section, of the lection- 
aries or Church service-books. _The second 
volume, whose publication is promised for the 
immediate future, will deal with the versions and 
Church Fathers, thus covering all the sources, 
and will complete the investigation with two 
further sections, which are to embrace (1) the 
history of textual criticism, and (2) the application 
of the science to definite instances in order to 
illustrate its methods. Students of the Prolegomena 


will expect fulness of material, accuracy of detail,. 


and clearness of statement, and they will not be 
disappointed. 

The first impression the volume leaves. is that 
of researches almost incredibly laborious. For 
the greater number of the texts described have 
been examined minutely by Dr. Gregory himself. 
This patient devotion has involved many toilsome 


1 Texthritik des Neuen Testamentes. Von C. R. Gregory. 


Erster Band. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1900. Price M.12. 


eke Foreign Theology. 


"journeys, ese eee Athens in the south tor’ 
Upsala in the north, and embracing points as~ 


distant from each other as New York and Mount 


Athos. What must specially interest che <studicgee 


of textual criticism is to note the advance in the’ 
science which this work records as compared 


with the Prolegomena and the fourth edition of: 


Scrivener. This advance really means an account — 
of the investigations carried on since 1894, the: 
year in which Scrivener*. and the concluding, 
volume of the Prolegomena both saw the light.. 
The progress is very marked, and vividly illustrates 
the directions in which research is moving. As: 


notable examples we may refer to the discussions: 


of Codex D (p. 47) and Codex.N (p..57). In the’ 
former case, the new importance attached to the. 
so-called ‘Western’ text of the N.T. has called: 


forth a remarkable number of publications. Dr.: . 
Gregory, who himself sees.no grounds as yet for’ 


assigning to D any superiority over & and B,. 


provides a.very full list of the literature which has: . 
‘grown up around the bold and ingenious attempts: 


of Professor Blass to indicate the characteristic 


readings of this eccentric MS. In these attempts, 
Gregory finds little that is ‘methodically correct. 


or convincing.’ No doubt a full discussion of 
the subject will be introduced in the. section, 
dealing with the history of criticism. The descrip-. 
tion.of N reveals still more clearly the need of. 


constant revision of material in this department. _ 


For the Petersburg leaves of this beautiful MS.,. 
although seen by Demetriades. in. Anatolia as far 
back as 1883, were not available for investigation : 


by the time the Prolegomena and Scrivener* were 
published. And yet. they amount to 182 out of 


a total of 227 leaves. Now they rest in: the 


Imperial library of the Russian capital, and Mr. 


H. S. Cronin’s careful edition, Codex Purpureus 
Petropolitanus (‘Camb. Texts and Studies,’ v. 4), 
makes a full description possible. . The important 
investigations of Canon Armitage Robinson and 


Professor Bousset in the text. of Cod. H. Paul. . 


are duly taken into account. The same com- 
prehensiveness is found in the section dealing 
with the minuscules; see, e.g., on MS. 1071 of 


Gospp. (p. 239), and MS. 83 of Acts and Epp. 
(p. 271). 


. 


ro 
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A good many important additions are made to 


the existing lists of MSS. Cod. T' may be taken - 


as a sample of some important fragments of Koptic 
origin which have come into the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. Several of these are bi- 
lingual. This one is exclusively Greek, and 
contains Mk 165, woe... mwfow]}8. It is of 
notable interest, because, like L and ¥, it gives 
the shorter conclusion of Mark in the first place, 
and then the longer with a curious modification. 
The papyrus fragment from Oxyrhynchus, dis- 
covered and published by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, is for the first time included. It is very 
meagre in extent, embracing only a few verses of 
the first chapter of Matthew. But its text is very 
ancient, and it raises the hope that other N.T. 
fragments of the same description may yet be 
brought to light. A fresh group of authorities is to 
be found in the fragments discovered by Professor 
Rendel Harris in the Convent of St. Katherine at 
Sinai. These contain scattered passages from 
Matthew and Mark. As an instance of the 
exhaustiveness of Dr. Gregory’s lists, we may 
point out that he includes under the symbol T” 
the Greek text of a bilingual MS. acquired by the 
British Museum some years ago, but only recently 
deciphered and published in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (April 1900) by Messrs. W. E. 
Crum and F. G. Kenyon. 

Attention ought to be called to the very interest- 
ing introductions to the catalogues of minuscules 
and lectionaries respectively. In the former 
Dr. Gregory appeals for more workers in the 
investigation of this important field of research. 
Comparatively little has hitherto been done in 
the way of a diligent scrutiny of cursive texts. 
And yet problems of a most fascinating kind await 
solution. ‘The discussion of the so-called /errar- 
group, begun by W. H. Ferrar, and carried on by 
T. K. Abbott and J. Rendel Harris, exemplifies 
the lines and method of study which have to be 
followed. For certain N.T. writings especially, as, 
e.g., the Apocalypse, which stands quite alone both 
in respect of the scarcity of its texts and their 
isolation from the witnesses for the other N.T. 
books, a careful examination of the relevant 
minuscules must prove of genuine value. It may 
be worth while to note that Gregory would banish 
from the list of N.T. uncials the fragments O=O07 
inclusive, containing N.T. hymns from Lk 1, 2. 
These, as he points out, come from liturgical 
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books, and should be ‘placed in their proper 


catalogue. The only reason which prevented him 


from omitting them was that the omission would — 


involve a recasting of the entire list of uncials, a 

task demanding enormous labour and an amount 

of time such as he could not spare. 
We have observed very few errata. 


instead of ‘10’; on p. 47, 1. 14 from bottom, ‘ M.’ 
should take the place of ‘ H.’ in Professor Ramsay’s 
initials, and Dr. Peter Corssen is called ‘Paul’ in 


the note on p. 114; on p. 60, Il. 16 and 23 _ 
from top, ‘ Lk 9’ occurs twice for ‘Lk 1.’ But the | 
book as a whole seems a marvel of accuracy. It 


is bound to take its place as the indispensable 
authority in its own department. 


H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Callander. . 


(owack’s ‘Handfommentar.’ 


THREE issues of this admirable series of commen- 


taries have recently been published. 

1. Gunkel’s Commentary on Gevesis! is a work 
sui generis, and of this its author is well aware. 
Many of our readers know something of the same 
writer’s epoch-making work, Schipfung und Chaos, 
which in some points has well-nigh revolutionized 
the study of both the O.T. and the N.T. While 
we have a conviction that in some instances Gunkel 
pushes his methods and principles too far, we feel 


that we owe immense obligations to him for the . 


discovery of mythical allusions in poetical parts of 
the O.T. and especially in the Apocalypse. Those 
who have read the above-named most suggestive 
work, will expect from Gunkel, when he goes to 
work in so inviting a field as the Book of Genesis, 
a great deal of highly interesting results, and they 
will assuredly not be disappointed. The Introduc- 
tion (which, by the way, is also published separately, 
under the title Dée Sagen der Genesis, price Is. 6d.) 
explains fully the scope and methods of this Com- 
mentary, which is unlike any of its companions in 
the series in almost every point except thorough- 
ness. To one class, indeed, the book will probably 
be a disappointment, we mean, the foes of literary 

1 Genesis, iibersetzt u. erklart von H. Gunkel, Berlin. 


Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht ; Glasgow: F. 
Bauermeister, 1901. Price Ios. 5 bound, 12s. 
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criticism, who have been disposed to claim Gunkel 
as an ally. Asa matter of fact, we find here the 
familiar J, E, JE, P, and minuter distinctions, 
with varieties of type to indicate the different 
sources. But everything in the book is subsidiary 
to its main purpose, which is /o get at the real 
meaning of Genesis. Unlike many other works 
of the kind, this commentary may be used not 
merely for reference, but for reading. The author 
acknowledges help from various sources, calculated 
to awaken the interest and the confidence of the 
reader. For instance, Professor Zimmern has 
revised the Babylonian matter and added valuable 
notes. The work is dedicated to Professor Har- 
nack, from whom, next to his own father, Gunkel 
declares he has learned more than from any of 
his theological teachers. 

The Introduction opens with a question, the 
answer to which is the keynote of the volume. 
Are the narratives of Genesis history or legend 
(Sage)? The arguments in favour of the latter 
conclusion are stated in detail, and the marks 
that distinguish what is legendary or mythical from 
what is historical are enumerated. The legends in 
Genesis are assigned to two groups: (1) those 
connected with the Origin of the World, and the 
stories of the primeval ancestors of mankind, down 
to the story of the Tower of Babel; (2) the 
legends of the Patriarchs of Israel (Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and his sons). It’is needless to say that 
our author is thoroughly at home in the Babylonian 
and other lore, which illustrates the first group. 
In the second group we have to distinguish between 
‘historical’ legends (like that of the treaty at Beer- 
sheba), ‘ethnographic’ (like the story of Jacob 
and Esau), and ‘zetiological,’ which includes such 
varieties as (a) ‘ethnological,’ (4) ‘etymological,’ 
(c) ‘cultus,’ (d) ‘geological’ [an unfortunate desig- 
nation, for which ‘topographical’ (see Budde in 
art. ‘Samson’ in D.B.) might be substituted]. 
The construction of these legends in Genesis 
is carefully discussed, as well as their history 
in oral tradition previous to their being com- 
mitted to writing, and then an estimate is 
formed of the work of J, E, JE, P, and the 
final redactors. 

The whole work is full of interest and import- 
ance. No student of the O.T. will find it safe to 
dispense with it, as no scholar will be able to 
claim a hearing who has neglected to make him- 
self acquainted with the views of Gunkel. Opposi- 


will own that even in disagreeing with the author 
he has learned much from him. ’ 
2. It was originally intended that the commen- 


‘tary on the books Exodus-Numbers should form 


a single volume. But, as the part dealing with 
Exodus and Leviticus had been ready for some 
time, it was resolved to publish the commentary 
on these books! without further delay. The 
author, Professor Baentsch, asks us to reserve 
judgment on points of literary criticism till the 
appearance of the commentary on Numbers, which 
will contain an Introduction to the middle books 
of the Pentateuch, defining and justifying his 
position. 

It may be of most interest to our readers to com- 
pare Baentsch’s views with those of Holzinger on 
some of the points noted by Dr. Taylor in his able 
review of the latter’s Commentary on Exodus in 
the Kurzer Handcommentar (see THE EXPOSITORY 
TIMEs, Jan., p. 164 ff.).—As to the name JZoses, 
Baentsch has no hesitation in identifying this with. 
the Egyp. mes, mesu =‘ child,’ which occurs as an 


element in such names as Tuthmosis, Amosis, 


etc., but is found also alone (Ebers, Gosen?, p. 
539f.).—The peculiar 1Nann of Ex 8° is taken 
to be a polite formula, the meaning being some- 
thing like ‘may it please your Majesty’ (sub- 
stantially the same as Dillmann’s ‘ verherrliche dich 
an mir’), the motive of Moses’ politeness being 
to induce Pharaoh to fix a time for the cessation 
of the plague of frogs, so that when this took 
place it might be recognized as no chance occur- 
rence, but the act of Jahweh (cf. Isaiah’s request 
that Ahaz would ask a sign, Is 710%-).—The original 
sense of the name Ayn is very carefully discussed. 
In this connexion a tribute is paid to Hommel for 
the diligence with which he has collected from the 
S. Arabian inscriptions so many personal names 
compounded with 2/2 or 2/7 (i.e. eZ) ; but Hommel’s 
inference that in its earliest days the religion of 
the Semites was monotheistic is rejected. As to 
the tetragrammaton itself, the pronunciation mn 


(Jahweh) is assured by the Samaritan pronuncia- 
tion “IaBé, attested by Theodoret (Quest. 15 in 
£x.), as well as by the transliteration "Iaové in 
Clement (Strom. v. vi. 34). Like Holzinger, 


1 Rxodus—Leviticus, iibersetzt u. erklart von B. Baentsch, 
Jena. Price 8s. 


tion it will certainly provoke, an opposition not | 
wholly unjustified; yet every fair-minded opponent - 
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_ Baentsch is disposed to claim for the name an 
original sense =‘ der Filler,’ «the hurler of thunder- 
bolts,’ or the like. He considers it a very plausible 
opinion that Jahweh, long before He became the 
God of Israel, was the God of the Arab tribe 
(the Kenites) which inhabited the regions around 
Sinai.—For a number of questions, such as the 
identity of ‘the king that knew not Joseph,’ we 
must await the publication of the Introduction. 
Meanwhile we are deeply indebted to Professor 
Baentsch for such an elaborate commentary, if 
which grammatical, historical, exegetical, and 
archeological learning are equally conspicuous, 
and which amply sustains the high reputation of 
the series to which it belongs. The qualities 
which characterize the Commentary on Exodus 
“are conspicuous also in that on Leviticus, which 
‘exhibits a wide acquaintance with Comparative 
Religion, and contains some excellent specimens 
of historical criticism. Amongst the last we 
would commend to the attention of our readers 
the passage dealing with the Day of Atone- 
ment. ; 

3. The Books of Judges and Ruth! have been 
undertaken by the editor, Dr. Nowack, who, in his 
short preface, names Wellhausen, Budde, and 
-Moore as those who in recent years have done 
most to elucidate the problems connected with 
the first of these books. In discussing the 
Deuteronomic and post-Deuteronomic redaction 
of Judges, our author agrees with Wellhausen 
(against Kuenen) in admitting to the scheme of 
the former only the six greater judges, Othniel, 


Ehud, Deborah-Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson. , 


The Deuteronomic redactor is, of course, denied to 
have been the author of the narratives about the 
judges. On the contrary, he must have had before 
him what we are entitled to call a pre- Deuteronomic 
book of Judges. The contents of the latter are 
generally held nowadays to have been derived 
from two sources. There is a difference of 
opinion, however, amongst critics as to the 
propriety of identifying these with the familiar J 
and E of the Hexateuch. The identity is affirmed 
by Budde, ‘Moore, Stade, Cornill,-e¢ a/.; while it is 
denied by Kuenen, Kittel, Frankenberg, Konig, 
and others. Nowack is disposed to agree with the 
first of these two groups of critics. The three 
principal stages through which the Book of Judges 

1 Richter~Ruth, iibersetzt u. erklart von W. Nowack, 
Strassburg. Price 5s. 


| passed before it reached its present form are 


described—pre-Deuteronomic book, Deuteronomic 
redaction, and redaction from the standpoint of 
P, but with a knowledge of the original basis of 
the Deuteronomic book. ‘The vexed question of 
the chronology of the Book of Judges is carefully 


| discussed, and the Introduction closes with an 


account of the Massoretic text and the Versions, 
and a classified list of the authorities who deal 
with the book. 

The Book of Ruth is unhesitatingly assigned 
by our author, in common with nearly all modern 
scholars, to the post-exilic period. The language 
and contents of the book, as well as its place in 
the Canon, plead in favour of this conclusion. 
There can be little doubt, moreover, that the 
original aim of the book was miainly to serve as a 
protest against the rigorous views of Ezra and 
Nehemiah regarding the foreign marriages. It 
found its way into the Canon when the conscious- 
ness of this opposition had become lost, and its 
reception would be favoured by its significance for 
the Davidic family. 

The commentary proper is, it is needless to 
say, worthy in every way of Dr. Nowack. 


Wrisceffancous. 


Dr. vAN MANEN, whose series of articles a few 
years ago on ‘A Wave of Hypercriticism’ will be 
remembered by readers of THE-. ExPOSITORY 
Times, has published a short book of 121 pages, 
entitled Handleiding voor de oudchristelijke letter- 
hkunde (Leiden: L. van Nifterik Hz., 1900). He 
deals with all the remains of early Christian 
literature down to the year ‘c. 180, the date of 
Irenzus’ great work, Ipods aipéces. The material 
is arranged under the heads of Gospels, Treat- 
ises (like the Acts of the Apostles), Letters, 
Apocalypses, Apologies, and what he calls by the 
general title of Leerdoeken, or didactic works. A 
supplementary chapter is added on the Canon. 
The book contains much: that is of importance 
and interest for the student, both of the N.T. 
and of the literature outside the Canon, and 
deserves to be studied even by those (and we 
suspect they are still the great majority) who 
have no sympathy with our author’s views about 
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the meaning and development of the symbol 
‘Paul.’ 


Professor Hommel has published a lecture 
entitled ‘ Der Gestirndienst der alten Araber und 
‘die altisraelitische Ueberlieferung,’ which he 
delivered to the Verein fiir jiidische Geschichte und 
Literatur at Berlin (Miinchen: H. Lukaschik, 
1901. Price,’ M.1.20). In view of our recent 
notices of similar publications of this author, and 
in view of his numerous short, but always 
suggestive, notes in these pages, readers, especially 
“those who are acquainted with Dr. Hommel’s 
Anc. Heb. Trad., will readily apprehend what are 
the main lines followed in the lecture. The 
author is still sanguine. that, in spite of the 
adverse reception accorded to much of what he 
has written, and the silence with which at other 
times his pronouncements have been met, his own 
labours and that of a few like-minded workers will 
inaugurate a new era in Bible studies. We ex- 
press no opinion at present on that point, but we 
will take it upon us to assure Professor Hommel 
that biblical students of every school admire him 
for his diligent researches, and that the data he 
gives them are always welcome, even if they do 
not always lead them to the same conclusions as 
himself. 


The Index to Bd. xix. of the Zheologischer 
Jahresbericht (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn) 
has now appeared, and is, as usual, a. model of 
‘completeness and accuracy. The price of the 
Index is 2s., that of the whole year’s issue 
(4 parts) 30s. This publication, which from the 
first has occupied so high a position, is now more 
than ever worthy of its reputation. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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She Book of Amos. 


In the latest of the supplements to the Zedésch. f. 
A.T. Wissenschaft, Dr. Max Lohr has subjected 
the text of this book to a searching examination, 
and has printed it in as near an approach as he 
can make to the original form. The interpolations 
are left out: many of the verses and halves of 
verses are rearranged ; and the sections which he 
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judges to be out of their right place are restore 
their proper context, The author has employed ~ 
all the ordinary resources and methods of textual — 
criticism, but his work is marked above all else — 
by the attention paid to the strophical structure of 
the prophecies. Not only is each section divided — 
into its strophes,—e.g. 271° into ten strophes, of 
which the first and the last are of two lines each, ~ 
and the remaining eight alternate pairs of four 
and three lines each,—but the detection of this 
regularity of structure weighs heavily with the 
critic in his judgment on the details of the text 
and his essays at a recombination of the parts of 
the book. Asan example of the latter it may be 
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9!4 as forming a whole. The order in which the 
verses are placed is in many cases a decided im- 
provement: this may be tested by reading con- 
tinuously 25> 74 8 7b 10, %. 11412. 11», Of course it 
must not be forgotten that the Hebrew writer did 
not necessarily follow the strict logical order which 
commends itself to us. The textual criticism is 
judicious. Lohr is quite justified in adopting 
Wellhausen’s p*b and p'pn (21%) in place of ppp 
and p\yn. The omission of 3 yaxpy-by (27) 
enables us to find a meaning in, an otherwise 
hopeless passage. Considering 76 épos of the 
LX X and the 1m in 4! 6}, there can be no hesitation 
in substituting 17 for »77 in 3°. M5 must certainly 
be expunged from 3°. On the other hand, the 
reference to Jer 9!8 does not sufficiently support 
the emendation proposed for 43, mis1N nx poyim 
jew. The genuine reading of this most difficult 
expression has not yet been found. ’ 

Section B of this monograph, dealing with the 
theology of the prophet, contains nothing specially 
fresh or important. 

But Section C, entitled ‘Jahve Zebaoth,’ is 
really valuable. It is an inquiry.into the use and 
meaning of that divine title. Its chief utility lies 
in the carefully compiled list of 269 passages in , 
which MiNXa¥ 717 or one of its variants occurs. In 
each case there is a column for the LXX transla- 
tion, another exhibiting Lohr’s view of the date 
and genuineness of the M.T., and another for 
remarks which immediately bring up before our 
minds the context of the passage. _ A better help 
to the study of the subject it would be impossible 
to conceive. The author’s own conclusion is that 
the precise sense in which the word Mi~ay was 
originally used is unascertainable, but that in the 


the at hes name Yalweh Zebaoth th eee ‘to 
Yahweh's warlike might and victoriousness, which 
was especially represented by the ark. In succes- 


sive subsequent ages it came to refer to Him as 


the Ruler of the forces of Nature, the Almighty 


and Holy One, the One Governor of the nations, 


the Being who is ppene over the angelic hosts. 
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Among the Pertodicafs. 
The Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 


Dr. vAN HoonacKeR contributes to the Revue 


a’ Histoire ecclésiastique (January 1901) an article 
on the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, in which 
he puts forward some views which are novel, but 
which, he considers, introduce a parallelism and 
establish a logical connexion in the Prologue, 
which it lacks as usually interpreted. In _par- 
ticular, the author discovers a parallelism between 
the natural light (Jn 1°) and the supernatural 
light, the Word (vv.%). In v.? it is often supposed 


that the light in comparison with which Jesus is 
called the ¢rue light (rd $s 7d GAnOwédv) is John 
the Baptist ; but this seems to Dr. van Hoonacker 
quite inept after the express statement of v.§ ‘he 
was not the light.’ No, the contrast is between 
the natural phenomenon of light, which shines in 


_the darkness, and which the darkness cannot 


retain or arrest (od xaréAaBev), and the ¢rue light, 
which, in spite of the darkness amidst which it 
first manifests itself, is the author of spiritual life 
to the children of God. In connexion with this 
interpretation, Dr. van Hoonacker, in agreement 
with the Abbé Loisy, alters the punctuation of 
vv.*: 4, so as to read, ‘All things came into existence 
by Him, and without Him came nothing into 
existence. As for that which came into existence, 
in it was life, and the principle of this life was 


the light of men’ [ze. the light in which men 


walk, the light so called by men, the material 
light]. Now, just as light is the life of the natural 
world, so the true light, which lighteneth every 
man, came into the world, and, in spite of the 
darkness, became the principle of life in the 
supernatural order of things. 


J. A. SEUBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Our Bord’s Bard Saying fo the SprocDBeenician Woman. 


MATTHEW xv. 21-28; MARK vil. 24-30. 


’ By THE Rev. Davip SmitH, M.A., TULLIALLAN. 


Tus is certainly one of the most puzzling in- 
cidents in the story of our Lord’s earthly ministry. 
His behaviour here appears strangely and pain- 
fully out of character. It would excite no surprise 
were it related of one of the Rabbis, and we would 
take it as an example of Jewish exclusiveness, 
and contrast the large comprehensiveness of our 
Lord’s attitude to the heathen. But what is our 
dismay when we hear such language from the lips 
of Jesus Himself, and see Him behaving to this 
poor heathen precisely as a Pharisee might have 
done! The historicity of the incident is beyond 
suspicion ; for not only is it vouched for by the 
double authority of Matthew and Mark, but it is 
inconceivable that a story so apparently improb- 


able should be a forgery. Its very incredibility is 
an argument for its authenticity. 

One feels instinctively that there must be some 
explanation of behaviour so alien to the manner 
of our Lord and so contrary to the spirit of His 
Gospel, which recognizes no distinction between 
Jew and Greek, but embraces every child of Adam 
with impartial love. And commentators have 
pointed out several considerations which go a 
certain way toward alleviating the apparent harsh- 
ness. (1) Jesus, it is argued, was not obeying 
here the promptings of His heart, but accommodat- 
ing Himself to the requirements of His mission. 
He had a definite method in the work of redemp- 
tion, and He faithfully adhered to it, developing it 
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in due course and taking each step in order. It 
was the method which He has explained in His 
Parable of the Leaven. His design was to plant 
the Gospel in Israel as in the heart of humanity, 
and leave it to spread until it should permeate the 
whole mass. His salvation was for the world, but 
His business in the meantime was with Israel alone. 
‘J was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.’ It would have been a premature 


anticipation had He at this stage taken to do with 


the heathen. 

(2) His harshness was only assumed ; and He 
had two ends in view when He put on this mask 
of churlishness. He desired, on the one hand, to 
try the woman’s faith and make its triumph the 
more signal ; and, on the other hand, to show the 
disciples what even an heathen was capable of, and 
thus conquer their Jewish prejudice and prepare 
them for the revelation of His world-wide purpose 
of salvation. One may feel that this interpreta- 
tion invests the incident with a somewhat theatri- 
cal air, yet it is surely preferable to the view 
which regards our Lord as here awaking for the 
first time to consciousness of His universal mission. 
It is less than reverent, nor is it consistent with 


facts, to suppose that He had hitherto shared the | 


narrow prejudices of His time and race, and now 
had it borne in upon Him, to His surprise and 
delight, that the heathen also were worthy of His 
grace. 

(3) It has been pointed out that, though our 
Lord speaks after the insolent Jewish fashion: 
haec enim Jesus ex publico Judéorum affectu 
dixtt, gui se solos Deo charos et sanctos judicabant, 
ceeteros omnes canum habebant loco (Erasmus), 
nevertheless the word He uses is not xvves, but 
kUvapta—a diminutive of endearment, it is sup- 
posed, denoting not the unclean pariah dogs 
which prowled about and fed on garbage, but the 
little pet dogs which played about the table at 
‘meal times and got occasional scraps from their 
masters. It may be so, yet it is quite as likely that 
it is a diminutive of contempt, and means ‘ wretched 
curs.’ The word seems to occur only thrice in the 
classics, and in one of these passages (Plato, 
Euthyd, 298D) it is certainly contemptuous. 

Whatever force there may be in these considera- 
tions, the harshness is only softened and not 
removed. It is with pleasure, therefore, that one 
welcomes yet another consideration which seems 
to have escaped notice hitherto, and which takes 
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all the sting out of our Lord’s words, and trans- 


forms the seeming insult into a good-humoured | 
pleasantry. He had left Jewish insolence behind — 
Him when He crossed the northern border and 
passed into the parts of Tyre and Sidon, and it was 


not in all His thoughts, nor could it be in the 
thoughts of that poor heathen woman. It was 
not the brutal epithet of Pharisaic prejudice that 
He employed, but a familiar proverb. The Greeks 
had a saying, ceavrov od tpépuv kivas tpépers, ‘ You 
starve yourself and feed dogs.’ ‘It was said,’ 
Erasmus explains in his Adagia, ‘of one who, 
while too poor to procure the necessaries of life, 
endeavoured to maintain an establishment of 
horses or servants. It will be appropriately 
employed against those who, by reason of the 
narrowness of their means, have scarce enough to 
sustain life, yet ambitiously endeavour to emulate 
the powerful and wealthy in fineness of dress and 


general ostentation. In short, it will be suitable. 


to all who regard the things which belong to 
pleasure or magnificence, neglecting the things 
which are more necessary. Surely the first regard 
is due to necessaries, and the second to style ; as 
if one should labour at the acquisition of learning, 
careless of the risk his life is running.’ 

It is more than likely that it was this proverb, 
and not the brutal epithet wherewith the Jews 
branded the Gentiles, that our Lord had in His 
thoughts when He said, ‘It is not right to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.’ It 
is a playful reply, though it had beneath it 
the deep and gracious purpose of testing and 
strengthening the suppliant’s faith. It is as 
though He had said, ‘You are a stranger to 
Me, and why should I give away to a stranger the 
blessings which belong to those of My own house- 
hold ?’ 

And now observe the woman’s reply. It also 


_ is a proverb, as appears from a passage in Philo- 


stratus (Vita Apoll. Tyan. i. 19). Apollonius 
was attended wherever he went by an admiring 
disciple, Damis of Nineveh, who served as _ his 
Boswell, recording his movements, his actions, 
and his discourses, and taking note even of little 
things, and obiter dicta (et tu Kai wapepOeyéaro). 
Once some one sneered at him for this. ‘When 
you collect such trifles, you are acting just like the 
dogs which eat the scraps that fall from the feast 
(ra exrixrovta THs Satrds).’ ‘If there be feasts of 
gods,’ answered Damis, ‘and gods eat, certainly 
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ey have also attendants who see to it that even 


_ the scraps (7. rértovra) of ambrosia: are not lost.’ 


Here we have the very figure, almost the very 


q language, of the woman’s reply: ‘Yea, Lord; 


for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from the table of their masters.’ The resemblance 
is too close to be accidental, and itis most reason- 
able to recognize the words as a familiar proverb. 
Have they not indeed a proverbial ring? The 
woman answers proverb with proverb, pleasantry 


with pleasantry. 


Now it may seem that this new interpretation 
only substitutes one difficulty for another. It 
relieves us indeed from the necessity of imputing 
to the gentle Jesus the insulting language of 
Jewish bigotry, but in the unhappy circumstances 
was not banter well-nigh as cruel as insult? He 
meets the prayer of the grief-stricken mother with 
playful raillery ; and what was this but mockery of 
her sorrow? What was such ‘ patching of grief with 
proverbs’ but to ‘charm ache with air, and agony 
with words’? And how should she have replied 
to such untimely jesting ? Surely after the fashion 
ofthe nobleman, when Jesus met his request that 
He should come down to Capernaum and heal his 
dying son with the rebuke: ‘Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will in no wise believe.’ ‘Sir,’ he 


cried, vexed and impatient, ‘come down ere my 
child die!’ The woman, however, answers 
raillery with raillery, Was not her behaviour as 
unnatural as His was cruel ? 

It may suffice for the removal of this difficulty to 
observe the circumstances more narrowly. There 


|-was indeed raillery in our Lord’s reply, but there 


was no flippancy. There would be a twinkle in 
His eyes as He spoke, but, neither in look nor in 
tone, the faintest suggestion of mockery; and the 
pocr mother would read the kindness of His 
heart in His gentle face. Nor, though the situa- 
tion was distressing, was it at all desperate. The 
nobleman’s son was dying; but this poor girl was 
a lunatic, and it was no question of life or death. 
And there was a world of difference in tempera- 
ment between the nobleman of Capernaum and 
the Syro-Phcenician woman. He was an un- 
smiling Jew, a stranger to ‘the saving grace of 
humour’; whereas she was a Greek, nimble of 
fancy and keen of wit, delighting in quips and 
cranks, and responding, even in the midst of 
sorrow, to a playfulassault. Our Lord’s treatment 
of her is an instance of His wondrous insight into 
human character. At a glance He perceived 
what was in every one He had to do with, and 
knew exactly how to handle him. 


or 
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IS CHRIST INFALLIBLE AND THE BIBLE 
TRUE? By THE Rev. HuecH M‘IntTosH, M.A. 
(7. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 708. 9s.) 

So great at present is the interest in the authority 
of Scripture that everything that is written upon it 
will be read. This is an immense book. It is 
full of repetition. But it will be read. No one 
will call it too big; no one will be disturbed at 
the repetition in it. 

Mr. M‘Intosh knows that there is repetition in 
it. He knows and makes not an apology. ‘I 
appreciate the force of Thomas Carlyle’s principle, 
and Dr. Thomas Chalmers’ practice, that there is 
no figure of speech worth using except repetition 
in various forms.? He knows also that his book 
is very big. He only wishes it were bigger. For 
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this is a great subject, and he is full of its great- 
ness. 

Two questions are asked on the title page. 
The first is subordinate in the book to the second. 
Mr. M‘Intosh does ask if Christ is infallible, but 
either he feels that the answer to that question is 
covered by the answer to the other, or else he 
does not think that question is burning yet. The 
question really asked and answered is the second, 
‘Is the Bible true?’ 


Now Mr. M‘Intosh is not an old-fashioned 
traditionalist. His teacher was Professor Robert- 
son Smith. From him he received his doctrine 


of Scripture, and he abides by that doctrine with- 
out faltering. He is even (but w7th some faltering) 
a follower of the higher criticism. He believes 
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that only by means of the higher criticism can 
some of the most difficult places of Scripture be 
made true. But he takes his stand firmly against 
the theories of later advocates of that science. 
His words are stout against Professor George 
Adam Smith. And he shows with startling clear- 
ness how great is the gulf fixed between the 
views of those two men on the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture. 


SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS. By THE 
Rey. D. Burter, M.A. (Black. Crown 8vo, pp. 
225. Is. 6d.) 

This is a small book in which to tell the story of 
the cathedrals and abbeys even of Scotland. Mr. 
Butler has been driven to generalities. When he 
has allowed himself scope, he shows that he both 
knows and can tell. Perhaps some day he will let 
himself go, and, passing the bounds of a ‘Guild 
Text-Book,’ give us a full description of the great 
houses. That would be worth doing, and he can 
do it. 


A PRESENT ADVENT. By THE LATE E. B. SPEIRs, 
D.D,. (Blackwood. Crown 8vo, pp. 323. 6s. net.) 
Dr. Speirs did not despise theology, but he was 

ina hurry. As it proved, he was right to be in a 
hurry, for his time was short. So he gave himself 
to the immediate business of making the crooked 
straight and the rough plain. He did not preach 
‘mere morality’—God forbid !—but he took the 
life in Christ for granted, and said to men, ‘ Live 
it!’ ‘Live it!’ he said, ‘at once, do not spend 
days in discussing it when the sick are needing 
healing.’ So they are strong, sound, well-com- 
posed, ethical discourses. 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
At the Clarendon FPress. Parts vill. and ix. 
617-792. 2s. 6d. each.) 

These Parts bring the Lexicon down to the end 
of ayin. Other two should finish it. How the 
book growsonone! At first almost repellent with 
its innumerable abbreviations, it becomes a close- 
valued friend, and the very abbreviations are dear. 
What a marvel of accuracy and of completeness 
it is, too! It is a commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, and its comments are vivid flashes of light 
and suggestion. When it is finished this Hebrew 
Lexicon will easily and inevitably supersede all 
others. 


(Oxford : 
4to, pp. 


THE HISTORY OF CONFESSION. — 
Roserts, B.D. (Clay. Crown 8vo, pp. 132. 


Confession, like the Bible itself, is supposed by 
some to have dropped down from heaven. elon, 


show that it has an origin and a history is to do 


it no harm. If it is sound it will stay; if not, it 


will vanish. Mr. Roberts has no polemical pur- 
pose. He is a historian pure and simple. He 
traces the progress of confession, with its ac- 
companying penance, through the centuries till it 
developed into auricular confession in 1215. 


HEBREW-GREEK CAIRO GENIZAH PALIMP- 
SESTS FROM THE TAYLOR-SCHECHTER 
COLLECTION. Epirep By C. TAYLOR, DD: 
(Cambridge: Az the University Press. Folio. 15s. net.) 

This splendid volume proves that the modern 
scholar does not need to beg his bread from door 
to door. A few dirty tattered leaves, picked out 
of the synagogue lumber-room at Cairo, are the 
sole occasion of this sumptuousness. They are 
reproduced in facsimile—eleven beautiful plates— 
and in ordinary type, and they are commented on 
with all the surprise of learning of the Master of 
St. John’s. There are three different fragments. 
First, a Hexaplar fragment of Ps 22; next, parts of 
Pss go-ro3 in the Greek of Aquila; and then 
some portions of the New Testament in Greek. 

The chief interest of the volume centres in the 
fragment of Origen’s Hexapla. And the interest 
of that fragment centres in the reading of the 
17th verse of the Psalm. 

Origen’s Hexapla contained the Old Testament 
in six different forms and in parallel columns, 
namely, the original Hebrew, the Hebrew in Greek 
letters, the version of Aquila, the version of 


| Symmachus, the Septuagint, and the version of 


Theodotion. It is probable, thought Dr. Field, 
that it was never all copied, but the original 


| was in existence in the seventh century. This 


fragment may be a direct copy, for it belongs, Dr. 
Taylor believes, to at least the eighth century. It 
contains Ps 22708 of Aquila, 221-1 20:24 ois Syme 
machus, and 2279-4 (except a few letters) of the 
Septuagint. The rest had been cut away before 
the Hebrew was written above the original writing. 

Into the deep controversy of the seventeenth 
verse we need not go. Symmachus was believed 
to read ws Cytotvtas Syoa. He actually has 
the familiar ds Ae€wy, ‘as a lion.’ So that his 
rendering of the verse is: ‘For dogs have com- 


> 


passed me; an assembly of evil-doers have en- 
closed me lion-like my hands and my feet.’ It 
does not make grammar, but it makes some sense. 

This is the centre of interest, but every line is 
of interest and of value, and the fragment has 
added some new words to the Concordance of 
the Old Testament in Greek. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING always well founded and guardedly expressed. 


in the midst of all this scholarship and care it is 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Grorce ADAM 
SmirH, D.D., LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 
8vo, pp. 337- 6s.) 

The Higher Critics, having settled matters 
amongst themselves as to the composition of the 
Old Testament, now proceed to the second stage 
of their work and commend their results to the 
people. 
nothing to the difficulty of the second. For the 
last thing that the people want is information ; 


and, besides that, they are suspicious of the | 


motives of the Higher Critics. It needs gifts of 
the highest order to commend the results of 
Criticism to the Christian people. One man has 
them seemingly in perfection, and he has begun 
to give himself to this work. 
Driver. 
less disciplined perfection. 
something. With those who are least suspicious 
it will do much. But with all Professor Smith’s 
efforts, the positive is less apparent than the 
negative ; what has to go bulks larger in the eye 
than what takes its place. The truth is, that for 
the most part the Critics themselves have yet to 
learn what Criticism has done for the Bible, they 


And as long as they have to teach their hearers 
which be the first principles of Criticism, the loss, 
or at least the disturbance, must be the keenest 
feeling left. When Professor Smith can take it for 
granted that his hearers know what Criticism is, and 
when he has himself more fully felt what Criticism 
has divinely done, he will write for a larger public, 
and with more persuasion. But let those who are 


ready begin with this book. To the pure all things | 
To those who have faith in Christ all | 
things work together for His glory and their good. 


are pure. 


AND LIFE. By 
(Dublin: Hodges. 


THOUGHTS ON BELIEF 
Jackson Lawtor, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 195. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Lawlor is the successor of the late Professor | 


Stokes in the University of Dublin. The sermons 


The first stage was difficult, but it was as | 


We mean Professor | 
Professor Smith has them also, but in | 
This book will do | 


HuGH 
Crown | 
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in this volume, however, are of his Edinburgh days 
mostly, when he was well known as a modern 
preacher fully persuaded in his own mind. There 


| is no parade of learning, there is no pursuit of 


literary grace. The supreme desire is to reach the 


‘understanding and through it the will of the hearer, 


and persuade to better things. Several of the 
sermons are expository, and the exposition is 
But 


strange to find rough boulders of ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness. 


PALESTINE IN GEOGRAPHY AND IN HISTORY. 
By A. W. Cooke, M.A. (Kelly. Vol.1. Fcap. 8vo, 
pp. 212, with Maps. 2s. 6d.) 

This is one of the best volumes of one of the 
best series of theological books in existence. The 
historical is the only fruitful method of teaching 
geography, and in the case of Palestine it is the 
only correct method. For the Jerusalem of Abd- 
Khiba’s day, the Jerusalem of David’s day, the 
Jerusalem of our Lord’s day, and the Jerusalem 
of our own day, are all called Jerusalem by us, 
but the only permanent feature is the Most High 
God. The rest is unintelligible or misleading ex- 
cept in the light of the history. But Mr. Cooke 
has not only chosen the right method, he has the 
right love of his work. The little book is very 
pleasant reading. No prejudices ignore scholar- 
ship, no guesses are given as truth. It is as whole- 
some as it is pleasant, just the book to keep a 
man from thinking that he is getting too old to 


| learn. 
have only learned what it has done to the Bible. | 


FIRST STEPS IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 
J. A. CLAPPERTON, M.A. (Kelly. 
130, Is. 6d.) 

Quite a number of aids to the acquirement of 


By 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 


| New Testament Greek have been published lately. 


This is the very beginner’s book. It is patient 


| and painstaking, and the student is promised a 
| key to the exercises, if he undertakes not to 


abuse it. 


By Morris Futter, B.D. 
6s. net.) 


IN TERRA PAX. (Long: 
mans. Crown 8vo, pp. 335. 

This title Mr. Fuller has chosen for a volume of 
sermons on the incidents of the great Forty Days. 
The doctrine the sermons teach is unhesitatingly 
Occasionally a good deal has to 


But that 


sacramentarian. 
be done to get the doctrine out (or 1n). 


discounted, if it can be discounted, they will be 
found most reverent discourses, most ready to 
magnify their great subject, and to let its true 
greatness appear. Now it seems to us that there 
is no part of the Bible that offers such oppor- 
tunities to the expositor and preacher as these 
Forty Days. In comparison with their wealth of 
every spiritual and intellectual kind, they are 
strangely neglected. 
are considerable. But we are getting over them. 
This volume shows how they may be even set 
aside—for they are mostly intellectual—and rich 
fruit gathered at every step. 


Messrs. Longmans have published a new and 
cheaper edition of Dr. Pusey’s Spiritual Letters 
(crown 8vo, pp. 350, 6s. net). It will give the 
letters a longer and a larger lease of life. They 
are in no sense remarkable letters. There is 
neither literary grace nor spiritual fervour in them 
in any arresting degree. The word ‘spiritual,’ 
indeed, would be a misapplication, if it were not 
used in the conventional sense of that which is 
not secular. Half or more deal with ecclesiastical 
matters. Their merit lies in their very common- 
ness. No, commonness is not the word. They 
range within a circle that is so entirely and 
unquestioningly spiritual (as opposed to secular) 
that that alone makes them most uncommon. 
Their merit lies in their practical plainness. 
They do not touch outsiders or outside things at 
all. But insiders and inside things they touch at 
every point and angle. Nothing is too trivial ; 
the trivial, indeed, is the most to be attended to. 
And although the advice may never take the 
wings of the morning, or descend into the deep, 
within its radius it is sound and practicable. 


1A HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONAL INDEPEND- 
ENCY IN SCOTLAND. By Jamzs Ross. (Mac/e- 
hose. 8vo, pp. 297-) 

It is an honourable history. It is a history of 
great men and of a great movement. That 
Independency in Scotland has not occupied a 
larger place is due to causes that are almost 
wholly creditable. It may be that in these latter 
days the strict doctrine on which the Haldanes 
won their triumphs has been somewhat frowned 
upon. It may be that it was allowed to depart 
before another, equally definite if less rigid, was 
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The difficulties no doubt 


They speak with authority, and not as the hymns, 


ish 


ready to take its place. Some time sin 
Scottish Congregationalist reported after a visi 
the north of Scotland that Independency had lo 
ground by becoming too evangelical. 


Church ever lose ground in that way? Are the 
modern Churches more evangelical than the — 
The? —3 
Mr. Ross had a great — 


Haldane Churches were? But let that go. 


book is a noble one. 
subject, and has proved himself worthy. 


Mr. Robert Rule has written a ‘Plea for a 
Revised Metrical Version’ of the Psalms. 
title is, Zhe Place of the Psalms in Public Worship 
(Maclehose : crown 8vo, pp. 89). The plea is 
not very persistent, but the book which contains 
it is very agreeable reading. If Mr. Rule could 
give us the new version, or guide us to the fount 
of inspiration, the service would be very great. 
For though the Psalms are Hebrew and the 
hymns Christian, there is one difference between 
them that gives the former an inestimable pre- 
eminence. The Psalms are never in any doubt. 


which mostly reason or reflect. © 


Messrs. Macmillan have published an abridged 
edition of the Zife of Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (crown 8vo, pp. 617, 
8s. 6d. net). It is in our judgment a better book 
than the two-volume edition. The immediate 
circle of intimates may miss letters and recollec- 
tions, but the lover of literature will rejoice in the 
abiding interest of all that is left, and will find 
that the archbishop’s character is more consistent 
and more admirable than before. 


Mr. F. C. Burkitt, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has published, through Messrs. Macmillan, 
Two Lectures on the Gospels (crown 8vo, pp. 94, 
2s. 6d.). They are popular lectures. The first 
deals with the lower or textual criticism of the 
Gospels, the second with the higher criticism or 
introduction. In the course of the second 
lecture Mr. Burkitt gives us his view of the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel. He says, ‘That 
we have in it throughout the accurate report of 
an eye-witness is surely inconceivable’; and he 
believes that it was written in St. John’s 
lifetime, and with his approval by ‘one who 
had gathered his materials from the lips of the 
apostle.’ 


Did any 
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ALL IN CHRIST: DEVOTIONAL THOUGHTS 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. C. G. MOULE, 


D.D. SELECTED AND ARRANGED By J. H. Bury, | 


B.D. (Marshall Brothers. Feap.8vo,pp.224. 38.64.) 

Of all the books which Mr. Burn has given us, 
this is the best. His subject was the best that he 
has had. For Dr. Moule’s writings lend them- 
selves to effective extract beyond all others. 
soul is in every sentence, every sentence goes to 
our soul. These beautiful books should have a 
wide circulation. And they should serve to widen 
the popularity of their particular author. Those 
who read this book will inevitably cry, ‘Give us 
more.’ 


Mr. F. E. Marsh has added to Messrs. Marshall’s 
“Quiet Hour’ Series, Hindrances to the Spiritual 
Life (1s. net). Itis areal help to get rid of our 
hindrances. 


SERMONS ON FAITH AND DOCTRINE. By THE 
LATE BENJAMIN JOWETY, M.A. (JZurray. Crown 
8vo, pp. 374. 7s. 6d.) 

The new volume seems to us more characteristic 
and greater than either of its predecessors. It 
gets at the Christ of the Gospels at once. Eccle- 
siasticism and theology are simply passed by on 
the other side. It brings the Christ of the 
Gospels to us. For it is not that Jowett was 
interested in what Christ said and did, but in 
what He would have said and done now. He 
does not believe in the physical resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, but he boldly gives Him an 
imaginative resurrection, and places Him in the 
streets and colleges of modern Oxford. The 
method is not useless. It arrests, it searches the 
conscience, it makes the life seem tawdry and 
selfish. But we believe it is wholly wrong. It is 
not possible to know what Christ would have said 
and done had He been living now. Every man 
(except the very best and the very worst) believes 
that He would say and do as he is saying and 
doing. No doubt Jowett thought so. But it is 
just as likely that He would tell Jowett and 
most of us that we are the children of our fathers 
who crucified Himself on the tree. What we need 
is not a past Christ resurrected for present use, 
but a Christ who is alive for evermore. In Him 
is life, He imparts it to those who will receive it. 
And it is the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
that prevents us from being partakers with our 
fathers in their bloody deeds. So we do not 
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blame Jowett that he irritated men who were 
counted good; Jesus Himself did that. We blame 
him that with him also salvation is by the deeds 
of the law, though his law is wider and less com- 
prehensible than the Pauline. 


MARTYRED MISSIONARIES, Epirep By MARSHALL 
BROOMHALL, B.A. (Morgan & Scott. 8vo, pp. 360, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 55s.) : 

This book gives us at last an impression of 

what the Chinese massacres were, of what the 
China Inland Mission really suffered. The story, 
not only of the martyrdom, but of the life and 
devotion, of each of those who suffered, is simply, 
sometimes thrillingly, told; and there are many 
photographic illustrations. In many cases death 
was not the form the martyrdom took, but it was 
martyrdom none the less. How did they endure 
it? How did the children endure it?’ ‘One 
who survived the terrible journey from Shan-si 
to Han-kow has written: I can truly say that 
even by the little ones of the party no hatred was 
felt. Invariably those who were old enough to 
understand would compare it with how Jesus was 
treated, and often spoke about the naughty soldiers 
who treated Jesus badly.’ 


THE BOOK OF JOB. TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED 
py F. H. Wivxinson, I.C.S. (Skeffington. Crown 


8vo, pp. 144.) 
For I know that my avenger liveth, 
And that He Who is to come, will stand upon my 
dust ; 
And after disease has destroyed my body, ~ 
Yet freed from the flesh I shall see God. 
Him shall I see, even I, on my side, 
Mine eyes shall behold Him, stranger no more. 
That is an example of the translation. The 
notes are footnotes, and for the most part terse 
and scholarly. Indeed there is no doubt of either 
the scholarship or the skill of this translator. In 
the multitude of difficult interpretations he chooses 
with judgment, and occasionally gives a commend- 
able turn that is altogether new. 


COUNSELS FORCHURCH PEOPLE. By M. CREIGH- 
ron, D.D. Eprrep sy J. H. Burn, B.D. (Stock. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 202. 55.) 

Mr. Burn has probably a unique acquaintance 
with modern homiletical literature. His gather- 
ings from the writings of our great preachers of the 
day are true books. If he chose he might himself 
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write books that would live. He Ae oe to widen 
the audience and perhaps lengthen the literary 
life of others. And his books are so charming in 
all outward ways that they serve the purpose of 
gift-books. 


\ 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published a volume of un- 
pretentious but most practical addresses on our 
Lord’s Temptation, by the Rev. L. R. Rawnsley, 
M.A. The title is, 7e Temptations of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (crown 8vo, pp. 94, 25. 6d.). 


Messrs. Stockwell have published Zales of a 
Colporteur, by the Rev. J. M. Dryerre (2s. 6d.), 
a racy narrative of the wondrous works of a 
Protestant among the Roman Catholics in a 
certain part of Ireland. 


HOW TO STUDY THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By THE 
Rev. ALForpD A. BuTLEeR, M.A. (Boston: Wait- 
taker, Crown 8vo, pp. 175. 75c.) 

There is great activity in America now in New 
Testament study. The Old Testament makes 
less appeal. And the study even of the New is 
outward rather than inward, of the class rather 
than the closet. With which we find no fault. 
The facts must come before the faith. And the 
faith will be stronger and fuller if the facts are 
thoroughly grasped. Mr. Butler is a teacher of 
long experience. His chief aim is to enable the 
pupil to reach a general view of the history of our 
Lord’s life on earth. That attained, they can fill 
in the incidents at leisure. The book demands 
good hard study. It will then produce good 
sound scholars and believers. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Apotr Harnack. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BY T. B. SAUNDERS, 
(Williams & Norgate. 8vo, pp. 301. tos. 6d.) 

Harnack’s new book was so fully reviewed in 

THE Expository Times when it first appeared in 


‘German, that it would be covering ground already 


covered to review the English edition fully. The 
review in THE Expository Times was the first 
adequate review that appeared in this country, 
and drew immediate attention to the immense 
significance of the book. The English edition is 
thoroughly well done. It was a happy thought to 
include the volume in the ‘Theological Translation 
Library.’ And it will be surprising if it does not 
give that library a wider circulation. It is almost 
certain that this will be its most popular volume. 


Matuews. (Chicago: Zhe University Press. 
pp. 302. $1.) 
We have followed these ‘Constructive Studies’ 
with close attention‘as they have appeared month — 
by month in the pages of Zhe Biblical World. 
We have admired their authors’ clear conception 
of what had to be done. We have been astonished 
at the patient thoroughness with which they have 
pursued their aim to its accomplishment. No 
method of ‘getting up’ the Life of our Lord is, 
in our judgment, so successful as this. It is not 
cram. It lives and moves in a region far above 
mere memory work. It is science. It has all the - 
latest aids that science has furnished, and it is 
itself a branch of science. The authors’ know- 
ledge of literature is not only extensive, it is — 
apparently exhaustive, and the, selection made 
indicates thorough personal knowledge. We have 
not attempted work of this kind in our country 
yet. Our studies in the New Testament, whether 
for Bible class or Sunday school, are done by 
men of second-rate scholarship and _ first-rate 
prejudice. ‘Till teachers arise trained as these 
men are in scientific method, and confident that 
the truth is old enough to stand without holding 
on by a chair, our children will continue to grow 
up ignorant of Christ and the things of Christ. 


+ 
+ 


‘DGiffips Brooks.’ 


THE first necessity for a successful biography 
seems to be faith; the second, perseverance. 
They were the only qualities that Boswell pos- 
sessed. Professor Allen possesses them both. 
If he has not produced a work that will lie through 
all time beside Boswell’s Johnson, it is solely 
because he is too wise. Boswell made himself 
of no reputation for his hero’s sake, and so gained 
an immortal reputation. Losing his life, he even 
in a literary matter gained life everlasting. Pro- 
fessor Allen shines beside his hero. It is a pity 
to have to say it, but he even pats his hero on the 
back. He is not content that his hero should be 
all in all. He will be something himself. And 
just to that extent he will lose immortality. 


1 Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
G. Allen. Macmillan. 
portraits and illustrations. 


By Alexander V. 
pp. 675, 963, with 


8vo, 2 vols., 
30s. net, 


Se 


But for the present we are not concerned with 
Professor Allen’s immortality. Is this a book to 
read? Not every word. Not over and over again, 
like Boswell. Perhaps the man was not so great, 
more probably his greatness has not been so com- 
pletely, so transparently preserved. But it is a 
book to read. Its great gift to us is the human- 
ness of the gospel. Phillips Brooks had set him 
as his special task in Boston to lift his hearers 
out of the misery of Unitarianism. And he did 
it by preaching a human Christ. That was not 
his deliberate choice. He was not quite so far- 
seeing as that. It was his nature, it was himself. 
He preached what he had received. But it was 
just what he ought to have preached. <A Saviour 
that was God and not man would never have 
touched these Boston doubters. It would have 
been the misery of Unitarianism still. Phillips 
Brooks found Jesus warm with humanity, touching 
us in all helpful ways, and being God (for that is 
the heart of the whole doctrine) revealing to us 
that God is tender, helpful, human. He madea 
tremendous and lasting impression in the city of 
Boston. He did it by assuring the city that 
Jesus Christ is God. But his manner was by 
making known Jesus Christ as man, and leaving 
them to see that this man was none other than 
their Lord and their God. 

And he did it by his person more than his 
words. He preached not himself, but he himself 
preached. That is why the biography is so im- 
portant. We have his words elsewhere, here we 
have the man who was so much greater than his 
greatest words. It is a wise divine that follows 
his own instructions. The only one who ever did 
it perfectly was the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
Phillips Brooks did it so far that that is the secret 
of his power, that is the secret of the worth of his 
biography. 


i 


‘EGe Historp of the Mevil.’* 


Tue Devil is not so interesting as he used to 
be. Is it because we do not believe in him as 
our fathers did? That would be an excellent 
reason for loss of interest in him, if he did not 


exist. But if he does exist, it is to be feared that 


1 The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil. By De: 
Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 8vo, pp. 
512, with illustrations. $6. 
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our present unconcern is only one of his own 


numerous devices. 

Well, does he exist? Dr. Paul Carus does not 
rightly believe it. And what is worse (for his 
book if not for him), he did not believe it when he 
began to write the Devil’s history. His book is 
not a history of the Devil, but of human folly in 
dreaming that there is a devil. Consequently it 
lacks weight. The Devil is treated lightly, and 
all the men and women who ever believed in him 
are treated as lightly as the Devil. 

That is a serious fault. Either Dr. Carus should 
have left this subject to some one who still be- 
lieved in the Devil, or else he should have dealt 
with the whole subject of devil belief as a matter 
of scientific investigation. It belongs to the science 
of Psychology. Dr. Carus himself believes that, 
and he is a distinguished student of that science. 
Why did he let his levity run away with his 
science? If it is out of place anywhere it is out of 
place here. By levity, however, we do not mean 
hilarity. Dr. Carus has not written a book of 
squibs about the Devil. His intention and _ his 
face are serious enough. The one fault is that 
the great subject of the Devil is treated lightly, 
superficially, a thing that would have been im- 
possible either to a believer in the Devil or to a 
serious scientific student of psychology. For if 
the Devil exists he is a very serious subject; if he 
does not, the subject is more serious still. 

But no doubt this criticism will commend the 
book to innumerable readers. ‘They do not want 
either science or the Devil, they want an hour's 
pleasant reading. Well, they have it. They have 
several hours’ reading here, and it is made the 
pleasanter by a profusion of gruesome pictures, 
—pictures of the Devil in all his shapes, and of 
the Devil’s wonderful ways with his victims and 
his votaries. The book as a book is charming, 
as charming as a book about the Devil could be. 


2 
> 


‘She Baptist Pulpit.” 
One often sees a congregation of people 
moulded and stamped by the personality of a 
strong preacher. But here is a great Church 
moulded so. Twelve volumes of sermons have 
been published by Messrs. Stockwell under the 


2 The Baptist Pulpit. Vols. vii.—xii. Stockwell. 2s. 6d. 


net, each. 
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title of Zhe Baptist Pulpit. The first six were 


noticed a month or two ago, the other six are 
before us. Their marvel is their uniformity. It 
is not merely that their authors all preach Christ. 
It is not merely that they know nothing save 
Christ crucified. Without that uniformity they 
would not be preachers. But the emphasis is 
laid on the same things in Christ, and the impres- 
sion that is made is made most impressively just 
because it is the same in all. There is no ex- 
plaining this except by remembering that one 
great personality still rules the Baptist Church, 
that C. H. Spurgeon, though dead, yet speaks 
in every minister of the denomination. 

Is it better so, or is it worse? Usually it is 
worse, but here it is better. These men are too 
strong, too firmly persuaded in their own minds 
to be mere echoes of Spurgeon. They add their 
own personality. It is never enough to separate 
them from the type, but it gives a most pleasing 
variety. As we read the sermons we are never 
restless with the fear of idiosyncrasy or unsound- 
ness, yet we are drawn on to read. The very 
closeness to type makes the individual variety 
more agreeable. 

Can we express their differences in a sentence? 
Mr. Kirk Price, who writes Appeals to the Soul, is 
musical with the solemnities of life; Mr. Lomax 
Mackenzie, the author of Pure Religion, hears the 
angels’ song; Mr. Minifie, whose book is Zhe 
Mask Torn off, is astonished at the unbelief 
around him when every common bush is afire 
with God; Dr. Dowen, in Christus Consolator, 
would compel the wanderer to come in; Mr. Gay 
on Zhe Seven Sayings from the Cross finds balm in 
Gilead and a most melting physician there: 
Mr. Edwards stands on The Spiritual Observatory 
and sees the chariot of the eternal Judge approach- 
ing rapidly to judgment. 


‘EBe Gerrar-Broup.’ 


Turis handsome volume, whose typography is an 
admirable specimen of the work done by the 
Cambridge University Press, deals with one of the 


ITO 


| lecture suggested that the enumeration of the 


| ‘Western’ text has been studied. For, as Mr. 


x 


Collation of Four Important Manuscripts f 
Gospels (the cursives 13, 69, 124, 346) appeare 
in 1877, the attention of scholars has been calle 
to this remarkable group of texts, conspicuous fe 3 
their divergence in-common from the ordinary 
form, and notable for certain special features | 
characteristic of themselves alone. The interest 
has increased rather than diminished in recent — 
years, owing to the energy with which the so-called 


Rendel Harris points out, ‘after the Codex Bezee, 
it may be doubted whether any Greek text 1s so 
important to the student as that lost archetype 
from which the members of the Ferrar-group 
depend’ (p. 1). The whole process of investiga- 
tion through which the texts of the group have 
passed is typical of the best methods in the science 
of textual criticism. 

After the original statement of the problem 
and hypothetical restoration of the archetype by 
Messrs. Ferrar and Abbott, the Abbé Martin 
proved, in a pamphlet published in 1886, that at 
least three out of the four MSS of the group 
could be traced to Calabria or Sicily, and he also 
showed that the group must probably be extended 
to embrace some further texts. From appended 
matter resembling that found in Codd. 69 and 
346, he supposed that a Greco-Arabic MS. 
at Venice (Cod. Evv. 211) must be in some way 
related to the Ferrar-group. Cod. 69 (the 
Leicester codex) was next subjected to a careful 
examination by Mr. Rendel Harris, and he con- 
tinued his researches in his important lecture Oz 
the Origin of the Ferrar-Group (1893). This 


pypara, which is a feature peculiar to this group, : 
would imply the existence of a certain Syriac 


_ element in its members. With the additional : 


help of Dr. Gregory’s invaluable Prolegomena to ; 
Tischendorf, it was possible to register a number 
of points as being ‘pure Ferrarisms,’ and thus to 


_ provide a clue to the further discovery of related : 


most interesting questions in the whole realm of | 


N.T. textual criticism. Since Professor Ferrar’s 


Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar- 
Group. By J. Rendel Harris, M.A. London: C. iia 
Clay & Sons, 1900. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


texts. ‘Such’ (sc, Ferrarisms), Mr. Rendel Harris } 
notes, ‘are the enumeration of the pyyara and 
the orixor contained in the separate books, the 
description of the Gospels as ék tov xara 
Mar@atov, etc., the peculiar tract on the Limits 
of the Patriarchates’ (p. 5), certain remarkable 
transpositions in the Gospels, as, e.g., Jn 752-811 to 
Lk 21°8, the subscriptions, etc. The investigation 
was carried on by Mr. Lake of Lincoln College, 


xford, who, in 1898, found that Codd. 826 and 
$28 in the library at Grotta Ferrata belonged to 
the Ferrar-group. These, with the inclusion of 
‘Cod. 788,.a MS. at Athens reported on by 


_ Gregory, and Cod. 543, belonging to the Baroness | 


Burdett - Coutts and accurately described in 
Scrivener’s Adversaria Critica (1893), brought up 
the total number of the group to eight, five of which 


origin, while the remaining three might be justly 
suspected of belonging at least to the same region. 
In the work before us, Mr. Rendel Harris has 


extended the investigation with all his wonted 
skill and lucidity, and with that quaint seasoning | 


of humour which flavours even his most technical 
labours. - From the peculiar group of saints found 
in the menologies attached to Codd. 13 and 346, 
he shows very clearly that those texts must have 
arisen somewhere in the neighbourhood of Syra- 
cuse. Then, from two curious tracts on the 
Patriarchates and the Climates of Africa attached 
to them,—tracts which are also appended to the 
Greeco-Arabic MS. mentioned above,—he proves 
by a variety of most ingenious and convincing 
arguments, into the details of which our limits 
forbid us to enter, that Codd. 69, 346, 543 were 
written amidst Arabic influences and in close con- 
nexion with the court of Roger 11., the Norman 
king of Sicily, in the twelfth century. Indeed, he 
can a/most claim to have traced the original MS. 
from which the group 69, 346, 543 is immediately 
derived to a certain Sicilian geographer, Nilus 


could be traced distinctly to a Calabro-Sicilian | 
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Doxapatrius, who was acquainted with Arabic, if | 


not originally a Moslem himself. This archetype 
was probably a Greco-Arabic bilingual similar 
to the Venice MS. 211. Naturally the Arabic 
influence would explain and include the Syriac 
influence which had been already suspected in the 
group. Two directions remain in which the 
suggestions of Mr. Rendel Harris may be tested 
and verified. ‘One of them is the examination of 
all the MSS showing a similarity of textual 
arrangement with the leading members of the 
Ferrar-group. ... Another... is the search 
among the existing Arabic Gospels for a text 
which answers to the Ferrar-text’ (p. 75). It is 
to be hoped that the problem will still attract 
students of the text. For several moot points of 
N.T. textual criticism are intimately related to it. 
Thus, ¢.g., certain Old-Latin texts show a marked 
strain of affinity with the Ferrar-group. 


The only criticism we would make is, that the 
ease with which Mr. Rendel Harris moves in the 
most recondite provinces of learning is apt, here 
and there in this treatise, to lead him into dis- 
cussions which stretch far beyond the direct scope 
of the inquiry, and thus to overburden the 
investigation as a whole. This is notably the 
case in chaps. 4 and 5. But the dissertation 
is really a model for all who may devote them- 
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selves to this difficult branch of N.T. science. 


The volume is furnished with eight beautiful 


facsimiles. 
H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Callander. 
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‘She Soothsaper Wafaam. ' 


Tur book has an interest in various ways. It 
is the work of a Russian bishop, and is evidence 
that biblical learning is not by any means 
unknown or even rare, at least among the higher 
clergy of the Russian Church. Bishop Seraphim 
is familiar with the critical results of the scholars 
of western Europe, and the numerous native 
works to which he refers show that he is not at 
all singular in this kind of learning. But, in 
addition to this, the book itself is interesting from 
its contents. It contains much curious informa- 
tion and speculation drawn from many sources on 
topics suggested by the story of Balaam, ¢.g. on 
magic, soothsaying, second sight, and kindred 
occult subjects. The bishop discusses such 
points as the belief of the ancient world in the 
power of certain persons effectively to bless and 
curse; the question where this power was 
supposed to lie, it being thought to be exerted by 
the mere words of the formula or incantation, and 
similar questions. After review of these ancient 
beliefs, he comes to the criticism of them from a 
modern point of view, raising the question whether 
magic and similar things believed in so universally 
by antiquity were mere impostures, or had some 
kind of reality underlying them. He accepts the 
latter view, and institutes a comparison between 
these ancient practices and modern illustrations 
of the power of mind over matter and over other 
minds as revealed in hypnotism .and other 
phenomena. This part of the book shows wide 
reading and fairness of judgment. 


By the Very Rev. Seraphim, 
IOs. 


1The Soothsayer Balaam. 
Bishop of Ostrojsk. London: Rivingtons, 1900. 


What might be called the second part of the 
book consists of a commentary on the prophecies 
of Balaam, the Hebrew text being discussed in a 
multitude of notes. The commentary is written 
with fervour and sympathy, and considerable 
elevation of thought and feeling. The notes are 
of less value. The Hebrew words are very 
inaccurately printed (though this may be due to 
those who carried the English translation through 
the press), and the Hebrew learning, of which 
there is a considerable display, is not very 


Bongsuffering. 


HEBREW AND GREEK WoRDS— 

1. In O.T. the only occurrences of ‘longsuffer- 
ing’ as an adj. are Ex 34° Nu 1418 Ps 86%, all 
D'BN FAN, and all changed in R.V. into ‘slow to 
anger,’ which is the usual translation of the phrase 
in A.V. The same phrase is once translated by 
‘longsuffering’ as a subst., Jer 15!°, which R.V. 
retains. 


2. In N.T. the adj. ‘longsuffering’ is used only | 
once, 2 P 3°, where ‘is longsuffering’ translates the 


verb paxpoOvpe (to which A.V. adds Lk 187 and 


1 Th 514); but as the rendering of the adj. paxpd- | 


Ovpos, it is found in Wis 15! Sir 21! 54. The 
subst. is the translation of paxpoOupia in Ro 24 92 


31° 4? 1 P 329 2 P 35; and these are all the occur- 
rences of paxpobvuia except He 6! Ja 51°, where 
A.V. and R.V. have ‘patience.’ 

Thus the subst. identified with ‘longsuffering’ 
is paxpoOvula ; its adj. does not occur in N.T., its 
adv. paxpobvuws occurs once, Ac 26°, where it is 
translated ‘patiently’; its verb is used in Mt 
18°29 Lk 187 : Co 1341 Th 5 He 6! Ja 57 
2 P 3°, and all these passages bear upon the sub- 
ject of longsuffering. 


THE MEANING OF paxpoOvyia.— A person 
possesses p. Or 1S paxpdOvuos who is long (waxpds) 
in giving way to his anger (Ovpés).1. In the N.T. 
longsuffering is either endurance under trial (Col 
1 2 Ti 3! He 6! Ja 51°) or else slowness in 

'Cf. Sir 5%7 6 yap Kipibs éoriw pwaxpdduuos . . 
auaptwrovs karamatcet 6 Ovuds avrod. 
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ib (aeebes 78); 


| istic. 


2 Co 6° Gal 522 Eph 4? Col 1 32 1 Ti 116 2 Ti | Col 1; Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2*; Denney in 


instructive. There is a good deal of barre 
fanciful etymologizing, and many of the opinion 
adduced from other authorities belong to a st 
of learning which has been left behind. _ 
After a chapter on Balaam’s place in history,a 


critical appendix is added on the authorship and > 
date of the poems. The bishop though familiar 


with critical theories is not moved by them, and 
adheres to traditional views. The book will be 
read by biblical scholars with interest and ap- 
preciation. A. B. Davipson. 


manifesting anger or revenge (Gal 5” Eph 4? Col 
312 2 Ti 42). The former meaning is better ex- 
pressed in English by ‘patience,’ the latter is the 
proper Christian virtue of longsuffering. It is also 
an attribute of God (Ro 24 922 1 P 3% 2 P 3%; 
with the verb Mt 182629 2 P39), and of Christ 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN paxpo$upia AND OTHER 
WORDS— 

1. It is distinguished from dvoyy (Ro 2* 37° 
E.V. ‘forbearance’): a. is directed to some im- 
mediate occasion, p. is more of a general character- 
See Trench, Syz. 188; Lightfoot on Ro 2+ 


DB wiean®, 

2. It is distinguished (in its special meaning) 
from trouovy (in A.V. always ‘patience,’ except 
2 Co 1° 2 Th 3°): iw. being the temper which 
does not easily give way under trial, p. the self- 
restraint which does not retaliate under wrong. 
See Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Lex. p. 289; Trench, 
Syn. 188; Lightfoot and Abbott on Coli"; D.B. 
in, dion 36): 

3. It is distinguished from zpairys (always 
‘meekness’): zp. is opposed to harshness, p. to 
resentment, revenge, wrath. See Cremer, p. 289; 
Lightfoot on Col 3, Trench, Syw. p. 359. 

4. It is also distinguished from ypyordrys 
(‘goodness’ in Ro 24 1122bis ‘kindness’ in 2 Co 
6° Eph 27 Col 3” Tit 34): xp. is a kindly feeling 
to others ; mw. a passing over of actual injuries. See 


Lightfoot on Ro 2* Gal 52%, 


: 
} 
5 


_ ‘THE LONGSUFFERING OF GOD— 
Texts.—Gen 6° 1516 Ex 34° Nu 14!8 Neh 
917-31 Pg 8615 103519 Ec 811 Is 51+ 3018 48° Jer 718 
1515 Ezk 20!7 Jl 218 Hab 124 Mt 182629 198 213%41 
(=Mk 12! Lk 20%!6), Ac 14% 1730 Ro 2* 3% 
92223 re5' 7 P 320 2 P 3%15 Rey 221-22; cf, Wis 15} 


Sir 54-6 1811 3222 2 Mac 614, Especially— 


1. Ex 346 ‘And the Lord passed by before him, _ 


and proclaimed, The Lorn, The Lorp, a God full 
of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth.’ 

2. Ro 9% ‘What if God, willing to show his 
wrath, and to make his power known, endured 
with much longsuffering vessels of wrath fitted 
unto destruction ?’ 

3. 2 P-39 ‘The Lord is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some count slackness ; but in long- 
suffering to you-ward, not wishing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.’ 


Moses stood in the Mount alone with God. It 
was the great moment of his life. Jehovah de- 
scended in the cloud, passed before him,.and 
proclaimed His name. And in the name was 
longsuffering (Ex 34°). He had need of such a 
name to be the God of such a people. 

The children of Israel had reached the confines 
of Canaan, and had sent twelve spies to report 
upon the land. The report of the majority was 
gloomy : the cities are walled to heaven, the men 
are giants. The heart of the people sank. ‘The 
people wept that night.’ ‘And they said one to 


another, Let us make a captain, and let us return © 
And when Moses and Aaron re- | 


into Egypt.’ 
monstrated, they ‘bade stone them with stones.’ 
Jehovah appeared in the tent of meeting. ‘How 
long will this people despise me?’ He said; ‘I 
will smite them with the pestilence.’ Moses re- 


called the name by which He had revealed Him- — 
(Mt 2133-4! and parallels) exhibits the longsuffering 


self: ‘The Lord is slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy’ (Nu 1418). With a sublimity of faith which 
anticipated that of the Syro-Phcenician woman, he 
threw back in God’s face the very name by which 
He had made Himself known. ‘Thou saidst /ong- 
suffering : be longsuffering now !’ 

The prophets had still to do with this stiff- 
necked people. And the time since Moses had 
only given occasion for trying Jehovah the more. 
Isaiah (512") anticipates Christ’s parable of the 
Vineyard. Jehovah had done everything for His 
vineyard that could be done, yet it brought forth 
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wild grapes. But the time since Moses had also 
revealed more vividly the longsuffering of Jehovah. 
And still He will wait that He may be gracious to 
them (Is 3018); He will defer His anger for His 
name’s sake (48°). It is the very ground upon 
which Moses made his appeal. 5 

By the time of Ezekiel the longsuffering of God 
seemed exhausted. The great calamity had come. 


_ The iniquity of Israel had waxed full, as, long 


before, the iniquity of the Amorites (Gn 151%). 
But no. Ezekiel finds evidence of the longsuffer- 
ing of Jehovah still, though now it is bent more 
particularly upon the elect remnant. He recalls 
God’s ways in the wilderness (20!) ; He had not 
made a full end then, He would not make a full 
end yet. So also in the days of Nehemiah (9! *1) 
the remnant that had returned took heart of cour- 
age from the name which Jehovah had revealed 
to Moses, and the marvellous proof of its reality 
in sparing their stubborn forefathers. 

The Psalmists are both national and personal. 
That beautiful Psalm, the 1o3rd, is a song of 
praise to the Longsuffering of God. ‘Bless the 
Lord, O my soul.... The Lord is slow to 
anger... . He hath not dealt with us after our sins.’ 

Thus the great thoughts that cluster round the 
longsuffering of God in the Old Testament are 
these :— 

1. It belongs to the Character or Name of God. 

2. It is a personal experience of His saints. 

3. It has been wonderfully shown in the History 
of His Chosen People. 

4. It has become exhausted in the case of other 
nations, and even of Israel as a whole. 

5. But let repentance come, and God will always 
‘repent him of the evil’ (Jl 2°). 


In the New Testament our Lord still addresses 
Himself to Israel. The parable of the Vineyard 


of God to that nation in sending prophet after 


| prophet to them, its climax in the gift of His Son, 


and the warning that if the Son is rejected the 
end will come. 

St. Paul makes the range of application wider. 
Addressing heathen communities (Ac 14" ry he)y 
he tells them that their preservation in spite of 
their idolatry is due to God’s longsuffering. But 
he too seizes the certainty that since God has 
now sent the highest token of His longsuffering, 
the time for repentance or for doom has come. 


is due to indulgence or indifference (Ro 2* 9”), or 
that what has been will always be. And he presses 
home the conviction of our own conscience that 
God’s longsuffering is due entirely to His good- 
ness; when it ends the end is due entirely to our 
sin. 


THE LONGSUFFERING OF JESUS CHRIST— 

Lk 13°, esp.8, ‘ Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it and dung it.’ 

Mt 23%7, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth 
the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto 
her ! how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not !” 

1 Ti 16, ‘Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me as chief might Jesus Christ 
show forth all his longsuffering.’ 


The longsuffering of Jesus Christ is divine. It 
is the longsuffering of God seen in action on a 
special, even a redemptive, occasion. It is some- 
times thought that in the parable of the Barren 
Fig-tree (Lk 13°) the mercy of Jesus is seen in 
contrast with the justice of God. It is not so. 
When we speak of the love of Jesus to men, we do 
not forget that God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son. And when we read that 
Jesus begged another season for the fig-tree, we 
remember that the whole Bible is steeped with the 
longsuffering of God. 

But there is a special application of the long- 
suffering of Jesus Christ. It is exercised towards 
him who has heard the sound of the gospel, but 
has not obeyed it. It was exercised towards Saul 
of Tarsus (1 Ti 11°). He knew the depth of it 
only when he obeyed, for only then did he know 
that he was the chief of sinners. 

This longsuffering Jesus Christ exercises over 
‘all. But it also comes to an end. Of Jerusalem 
He had to say (Mt 23*8), ‘Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate.’ And St. Paul told the 
Athenians that the Day was appointed and the 
Judge chosen (Ac 17°"). See also on 2 P 315 
below. 


He warns us not to think that God’s longsuffering 


wee thee eS 


Tur LoNGSUFFERING OF THE CHRISTIA 
Besides the passages which contain the » 
see Mt 5% Ro 12171 Co4@1 Th51P 3% 

There are three stages in the progress of th 
Christian grace of: longsuffering. First, there 
the ceasing to render evil for evil (Ro 12 
‘Render to no man evil for evil,’ Eph 4? 1 Th 5?” 
this may be merely passive endurance of wrong, — 
and already demands large exercise of longsuffer- _ 
ing. Next, there is the active return of good for 
evil (Mt 5°91 Co 4” ‘Being reviled, we bless’). — 
And, finally, there is the close communion with 
Christ when the longsuffering becomes itself a joy, 
an assurance of the presence of the Spirit of whom 
it is a fruit (Gal 522 ‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering’; cf. Col 14 ‘longsuffer- 
ing with joyfulness’). 

In practical experience it is found more difficult 
to be longsuffering over stupidity than over sin. 
Parents sometimes give the impression to their 
children that to be slow in understanding is worse 
than to tell a lie, simply because they are so hasty 
in resenting dulness, so lenient with untruthfulness 
or other ‘little sins.’ ° 

That there is a limit to the exercise of Christian 
longsuffering is no doubt true. That is to say, 
the weak may, through longsuffering that runs into 
indulgence, become the tyrants of the strong. 
But it is George Eliot who says that when we come 
to die it is our hastiness we repent of, not our 
indulgence. 


DIFFICULT PASSAGES that demand _investiga- 
tion are Jer 15 (see D.B. iii. 136%, Cremer, Lex. 
p. 289); Lk 187 (see esp. Plummer 77 J/oc.); and 
2 P 3 (whether the reference is to Jesus or to 
God the Father (see Salmond in Popular Com. ad 
loc.)). 


LITERATURE.!—Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Lex. 288- 
290; Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible ii. 46, 47 ; ; 
lil, 136; Jer. Taylor’s Works iv. 483-495; Dale, + 
Week-Day Sermons 38-65 ; Temple, Rughy Sermons 
lil. 173-180 ; Vaughan (C. J.), University Sermons 
230-250; Maclaren, Pawl’s Prayers 217-219. 


7 Can any of our readers add to this literature 2>—Eprror. 
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On TAHPNS AND povoyers in Zobn t. 14. 


WHEN, many years since, I began to collect and 
work out the material for my A‘storical Greek 
Grammar (London, 1897), | was struck by the ab- 
sence in Greek of a regular adverb rAyjpus (‘ fully,’ 
‘completely’), corresponding to wAxjpys (‘full,’ ‘com- 
plete’), and by the use in its place of wavrdracw, 
ravrehas, TévTws OY wavTy, TeA€ws OF TeAElws, TEAEOV 
or réAeov, and the like. Still more remarkable 
and even puzzling appeared to me the occasional 
use as.an adverb of the adjective wAjpys in such 
post-Christian texts as bear the character of a 
more or less popular style. Needless to add that 
Ac 6° and Jn 1% formed a prominent feature 
in my observations. However, I refrained from 
discussing the phenomenon in my said book, first 
because it was the only instance I could find, 
and then because I could not give a satisfactory 
explanation of this curious usage. Nevertheless, 
I kept an interest in the matter by collecting all 
cases which came under my observation, and 
finally summarized the results in a MS. note in- 
serted in my own copy of my grammar under 
§ 618°. I take the liberty of reproducing the 
note here: ‘In G-M popular Greek [z.e. in the 
popular Greek of the period lying between Graco- 
Roman times and the Middle Ages] the adjective 
adypns often—especially after enumerations — 
appears to stand for 6 zas, ze. for TAVTATacly, 
ravTerds, tedéws, entirely, fully, in full, as in some 
MSS of LXX Nu 733-19. 20, Job 2174 ; Sir 19%; then 
N.T. Jn 114 (?), Ac 6°(?). Griech. Urk. Berlin 18, 8, 
dep arréoxapev tAnpys, “to the full amount.” So 
further: 8,27; 13, 7; 81,275 °27%.93 373> 13- 21- 
Grenfell and Hunt Greek Papyri (1897), No. 69, 29 
(a.D. 265), dua To wAyjpys abrov dmreoyexevat, ‘ for 
having received the full amount,” 75, 8 (A.D. 305) 
zéAavra eikoow & érAnpwoev por TANpYS, “tO the full 
amount.” Id. Oxyrinchos 1. (1899), No. 237, lv. 14 
(a.p. 186), tddavrov a ews dv L rAnpys éxreion.’ 
The matter was then dropped for a while, when 
in October 1899 I read Mr. C, H. Turner’s paper 
‘On zAvpys in St. Jn 1’ in the first number of 
his Journal of Theological Studies (pp. 120-125). 
I confess that neither his arguments advanced 
there nor the few fresh data subsequently adduced 
in part iv. p. 561 have carried conviction with me. 


Contributions and Comments. 


As, however, other scholars and readers, including 
Tue Exposirory Times (January last, p. 147), seem 
to think otherwise, I beg leave to state my views on 
this question with especial reference to the twovexed 
passages in the New Testament, Ac 6° and Jn 1™. 

As already stated, in post-Christian unlearned 
compositions the adjective mAjpys often stands 
like an ordinary adverb in the sense of /udly, 
in full, to the full (amount or number); but the 
question arises: Does this use of wAyjpys apply 
also to earlier Greek, including that of the New 
Testament? The two passages adduced from New 
Testament are Ac 6° and Jn 1!4. Now in the 
former instance: Srédavov dvdpa mAnpy(s) micTews, 
the reading wAnpys rests on SAC*DEHP, but has 
against it the authority of BC2, which read zAxpy, 
and the further objection of a probable dittography, 
inasmuch as two similar letters L and T (o and z) 
happen to stand together: IIAHPHEDLTEWL, 
ie. rAnpy[o|morewo. It is true that Mr. Turner 
seeks (Journal, i. p. 121 f.) to strengthen his case 
by quoting Didymos’ comment on the passage, 
but most readers will agree rather with the reading 
as given both by the MS and editor than as boldly 
emended by Mr. Turner. 

As to Jn 144, cat 6 Adyos caps eyévero kal eoxnvocev 
év Hiv Kat Ccacducla ri dd€av adrod, dogav ws 
povoyevous Taps Tatpos mANpYS xdpitos Kal adyOetas 
—Mr. Turner’s contention hardly solves the 
problem. It rather increases the confusion, first 
because it leads readers to the belief that they 
are at liberty to read either airod rAjpys, or ddgav 
rAnpys, OF povoyevods tAypys; and then because 
the data adduced for such an option are mostly 
irrelevant. Surely the manuscriptal wAyjpys for 
mAnpes proves nothing, seeing that in the inscrip- 
tions and papyri of Greeco-Byzantine times 7 and 
e«. are very frequently confused by way of itacism. 
Regarding the five fresh instances of aAnpns 
adduced by Mr. Turner (i. p. 121), one and all 
occur in late and obscure texts, and moreover one 
and all are beside the mark. To begin with 
the first double passage, which occurs in the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch (ed. Charles) 28! and 
312 (both of which by the way yield no sense), 
Mr. Turner would have left these instances out of 
account, had he read the editor’s remarks on the 
corrupt state of the text, and, furthermore, con- 
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sidered 321, where we read épy 7Anpy vapdov. As 
to the remaining four cases adduced, they are all 
irrelevant, since they refer to a measure or number 
designated as full and complete. Here, therefore, 
a\npys means ‘in full,’ ‘entirely,’ and so governs 
no genitive (as is the case with Jn 1: awAypys 
xdpiros, ‘full of grace’). Thus 76 3¢BBarov rAxpys, 
‘the whole Sabbath’; xat 7a Nowra wAYpys, Sand 
all the rest of it complete’; ééjxovra jpepdv tANpnS, 
‘fully sixty days’; rpidxovra érdv adX’ od aAnpys, 
‘thirty years but not fully.’ The same holds true 
of the fresh data to which Mr. Turner refers in 
iv. p. 561: Ta Kavloxia mdijpys éemAjpwoey aia 
Zraov, ‘filled them completely’; wA/jpys évvavrov, 
‘a complete year’; pucbdv wArjpys, ‘salary paid in 
full’; 75 éxddprov trAypys, ‘the tithe paid in full,’ 
etc. Hence Mr. Turner’s manner of acknowledg- 
ing his gratitude to Dr. Nestle and Mr. Burkitt: 
‘for supplying me with these opportunities of “‘con- 
firming” my argument,’ is rather misleading, 
seeing that these eminent scholars merely confirm 
the adverbial usage of tAypys in late Christian 
and Byzantine texts without necessary endorsing 
Mr. Turner’s views on Jn 114, For here zAnpns 
preserves its ancient form, meaning, and construc- 
tion (with the genitive), the only point striking us 
as irregular being the anacoluthy in the sentence. 
But the question is: Does this case of anacoluthy 
really lie in zAjpys or elsewhere ? 

In my humble opinion the crux in St. Jn 114 hes 


not in zAypys but in the immediately preceding | 


part of the passage: ddfav as povoyevods rapa 
matpos. Here the use of povoyervys as a substantive 
(‘only child,’ ‘only son’), especially when intro- 
duced for the first time, is quite abnormal, the 
Greeks always adding vids or Ovydryp (or ais), 
that is, povoyevys vids, wovoyevis Ovyarnp, povoyev7s 
mats. Then the complement rapa watpds (povo- 
yevots mapa zatpdés (‘only-begotten on the part of 
the Father’) is very forced and hardly probable, 


' especially in the simple and analytical style of the 


writer. Finally, the presence of zarnp here is very 
significant : it obviously stands in a relation of 
contrast or contradistinction, and such a contrast 
could be suggested only by the presence of some 
such a term as vids (ais, Gvydrnp), which is repre- 
sented here as being povoyers, 

I hold, therefore, the current reading és povo- 
yevovs Tapa ratpos to be very doubtful, and cannot 
help suspecting some primitive (ante-Byzantine) 
scribal error. Now what the original text precisely 


was, or how the passage can be restored, is ano 


question. I believe, however, that the authe 
genuine meaning underlies some such a reading oa 
as the following :— 
WEMONOTENOYEIIAPAIIATPOLE 
WEIMONOLEX OYEDAPAILATPOEL, z.e. r 
as povos éxetd is rapa warps: ‘such a glory as the ~ 
Son alone hath from the Father.’ 
St. Andrews, N.B. A. N. JANNARIS. 
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Recent Opinions on the Mate of 
the Mets of the Gpostfes. 
1. 


Schmiedel, Rackham, and Headlam on 
St. Luke’s Reference to the Fall of 
Jerusalem. 


An argument for the late date of the Acts is 
derived from the exactness of the description in 
St. Luke’s Gospel of the circumstances of the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus in 7o a.p, The 
following are three references which have recently 
been made to this argument by Professor Schmiedel 
in the LExcyclopedia Biblica, Mr. Headlam in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and Mr. R. B. 
Rackham in the first number of the /ournal of 
Theological Studies :— 

‘The date of the composition of Acts [thus] 
falls at least some time later than that of the third 
Gospel. The latter is now, on account of its 
accurate allusions to actual incidents in the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Lk 194" 217°), almost 
universally set down to a date later than 70 A.D., 
and on some other grounds, which, however, it 
must be said, are less definite, even considerably 
later (see GospELs)’ (Schmiedel, p. 49). ; 

‘The argument for a later date is generally 
based on Lk 2170 as compared with Mt 2415, Mk 
13%. It is stated that the form of the prophecy 
there recorded has been modified by the know- 
ledge of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. 
The Gospel, therefore, was written after that event, 
and the Acts somewhat later, under the Flavians. 
The criticism of Blass, however, has very con- 
siderable weight, that there is little in the pro- 
phecies recorded by St. Luke which goes much 
beyond the language of Dn 92°; and the reason 


1 Or also éx« by itacism (ENI:EXI) as in Grenfell and 
Hunt Papyri i. p. 77, 1, &x« xarkelon dBoros e. 


given for a late date can hardly be considered 
demonstrative’ (Headlam, p. 302). 

‘Against this—the natural impression (of an 
early date) given by the Acts itself—I know of but 
one solid argument, namely, that because of the 
variations in the Lord’s prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem! the Gospel of St. Luke must 
have been written after a.D. 70 with a knowledge of 
the actual facts of the siege, and the Acts there- 
fore later still. The differences are: the omission 
by St. Luke (21°) of the words et him that readeth 
understand ; the substitution of Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, etc., for the abomination of desolation ; 
the omission of the zmmediately of Mt 24%; and 
the addition of one or two details in 2170-5, not 
to speak of the second and still more detailed 
picture in 19%: #4. ome 

‘Now (i.), prophecy apart, it is certain that the 
Christians were expecting some disaster to befall 
Jerusalem: St. Paul wrote 1 Th 21° as early as 49 
or 50 A.D. (ii.) Writing for Gentile readers at 
Rome, St. Luke translates the imagery of the O.T. 
into ordinary language: naturally, too, he omits 
the warning to flee. Similarly, but conversely, 


St. Matthew has emphasized the Jewish point of 


view by adding the mention of Daniel the prophet 
and substituting she holy place for the original 
phrase where it ought not. It is doubtful if the 
immediately of Mt 24” is original, for it is absent 
from St. Mark; but in any case both St. Mark 
and St. Luke retain the connexion, And there shall 
be signs, with no more hints of an interval than in 
St. Matthew. (iii.) The expressions used by St. 
Luke are quite general, and describe the ordinary 
features of the fall and capture of a city: (a) 
“armies surround Jerusalem, 217°; (4) cast a bank 
about it, r9*; (c) level it with the ground, 19**; 
(d) the inhabitants are slain with the sword or 
carried captive, 2124; (e) Jerusalem is trodden 
under foot of the Gentiles, 21°4. Such a fate 
Jerusalem had already experienced more than 
once. (iv.) And, in fact, all these expressions can 
be paralleled from the O.T.:? in Westcott and 
Hort (c) and (e) are printed in quotation type. 
Lastly, no detail is given which would be specially 
characteristic of the final fall of Jerusalem. There 
is no prophecy of the presence of Titus, the 
obstinate resistance, the internecine strife within 
the city, the famine and its attendant horrors, the 
burning of the temple, or the fate of the rebel 
leaders’ (Rackham, pp. 86, 87). 

With respect to the prediction of the fall of 
Jerusalem in Lk 21°” and 19%: ** there are two 


1 Lk 212°-5 compared with Mt 24°, Mk 1344: see also 
Lk 19% 44, : ; 

2See Is 29% 37%, Jer 7% 204, 1 K 8%, Is 5°, Zec 12°, 
1 Mac 4%, Ps 136° 791, Dn 8% St. Matthew (24°) and 
St. Mark (132) themselves specify the detail that not one 
stone shall be left upon another. 
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facts to be noted: (1) that the prediction does not 
occur in the first or second Gospels,? so that it 
may not have been part of the prophecy in its 
earliest form; and (2) that it corresponds so 
closely in all its details with the account given by 


_ Josephus of the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans — 
_ under Titus, that it looks as if it was written after 
_the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.p, 


It is quite true, 
as Mr. Rackham observes, that most of the ex- 


_ pressions used by St. Luke are quite general, and 


_ prophet as well as of the historian. 


describe the ordinary features of the fall and 
capture of a city. And to this we may add that 
in the Bible the siege and fall of cities are favourite 
subjects for the word pictures of the poet and the 
Compare, for 


_ example, Nahum and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 


as well as many passages in the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah. But still the fact remains that, though the 
city of Jerusalem was often taken before it was 
taken by Titus, the description given by St. Luke 
corresponds in all its details with the capture 
under Titus as it is related by Josephus, in a way . 


_ that it does not correspond with the account of 
| any capture that preceded it. 


The event which 
most closely resembled the siege and capture by 
Titus was the second taking of the city. by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But a comparison of the two 
will only bring out more clearly the accuracy of 
St. Luke’s description. Though Nebuchadnezzar 
put some of the leaders to death it cannot be said 
that he slew the people with the sword. He 
carried them to Babylon, but they were not led 
captive into all lands, as may be said of those who 
surrendered to the Romans. And nothing that 
we read of in any other account of a siege of Jeru- 
salem agrees so well with the words ‘the days shall 
come upon thee, when thine enemies shall cast 


' up a bank (Greek ydpagé = ‘ palisade,’ R.V.) about 


thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 


on every side,’ as the wall which Titus built round 
_ the city when his siege works were demolished by 
the Jews (see Bell. Jud. V. xii. 1).4 It must, however, 


be added that, though the things described in the 
prophecy closely correspond with what is related 
by Josephus, the language of St. Luke bears no 
resemblance to that of the Jewish historian. The 


3 Except in so far as it may be implied in the statement 
about the destruction of the temple in the conversation 
that leads to the discourse in all three Gospels, and in the 
command to the disciples to flee from Judzea (Mt 2416 etc.). 

4 According to Josephus, Titus first established camps 
(orparéreda) in the neighbourhood of the city, then he raised 
mounds or banks (ywara) against it. When these ywuara 
were destroyed by the Jews, he held a council of war and 
decided to completely enclose the city with a wall (retyos, 
mepirecxigve). The xwuara seem to have been merely 


| elevated mounds which gave the besiegers the command of 


| 


the city walls (cf. mpdcxeua 25 201%). The retxos was 
perhaps like the Roman Val/wm, and surrounded the city 
(see Dict, Antt. on ‘Vallum,’ xdpaé, and repirecyiouss). 
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words used by St. Luke do not give us any reason 
to think that the prophecy was suggested by the 
narrative of Josephus. Joun A. Cross. 
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Cfaurdius Lypstas. 


In Hastings’ Dictionary there is the following 
sentence about this excellent chiliarch :— 

‘In Ac 2327 he represents himself as having 
rescued St. Paul because he discovered him to be 
a Roman, a falsification and inconsistency with Ac 
9225-27, 

This is, no doubt, the common explanation of 
his statement. It is certainly a possible one, but 
is it a necessary one? If not, I do not see why 
we should write this honest soldier down a liar— 
even though his lie might be merely diplomatic. 
And I do not think that the common explana- 
tion zs the necessary one, for with a different 
punctuation of his laconic report (of which Ac 
only gives a translation—rézos) it relates the actual 
sequence of events with strict and scrupulous truth. 

May it not be read thus: This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to be slain of them, 
when I came upon them with the soldiers and 
rescued him. Having learned (uafov) that he was 
a Roman, and wishing (GovAdpevds te) to know the 
cause, etc. There is more authority for re after 
Bovdsmevos than for dé, and the former particle 
seems to connect the two participles (aorist and 
present) very closely together. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne. J. Moore LIsTEr. 
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J5ata8 xrriv. 15. 
ndopm nap map mow 
pbya ma ayes 


‘There nests the arrowsnake, and lays eggs, — 
And breaks (them) and cherishes her young ones (*). 


Tue ‘young ones’ were thought of already by the 


LXX (ri radia adrfs), although mya is evidently 
meant to be represented by the following expres- 
sion, pera dodade‘as. The rendering, ‘in her 
shadow,’ is rightly objected to, hence Duhm pro- 
posed nya, But perhaps there was a word by = 
‘young serpent,’ with which might be compared 
Arab, silJ, ‘serpent’ (in transferred sense also= 
‘misfortune’). In that case 735, like so many 
other verbs, would be construed with 3. The 
Arab. sé// (also in proverbial sayings s7// as/a/, and 
dialectical dirr adrar) is further of interest in so 
far as it is the same word as the well-known Bab.- 
Assyr. sévru, ‘serpent.’ Fritz HoMMEL. 


Munich. 


P.S.—In my note on ‘nwyy—Mampsis’ in the 
March number, I cited Jerome (Ozom. sacr. 85. 3) 
‘Pergentibus Aeliam [var. /ect. Aelam] de Cheb- 
ron.’ Dr. Nestle has now called my attention to 
the Greek original of Eusebius (Ozom. sacr. 210. 
86), which I had overlooked, and where, dis- 
pelling all doubt, we find dwd XeBpov cis Aidav 
(z.e. Ailat, as formerly Mays for Mampsis). For 
the insertion of 4 we may compare ‘Papwinros, 
Sapyixépapos, and other names. 
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Entre Mous. 


WE do not remember ever seeing in the Guardian 
a heartier review of a book than that which we 
have just read of Mr. Ballard’s Zhe Miracles of 
Unbelief. Inall works of apologetic much depends 
on the audience. One man is here, another there, 
and your apology may be somewhere else. This 


apology for the supernatural in Christianity has 


met the reviewer just at the right moment and in 
the right place. ‘It came,’ he says, ‘into the 
hands of the present writer under circumstances 
which served from the first to put its value to an 
excellent test, while some popular lectures on 
Apologetics were actually in course of preparation. 
It is exactly for purposes like this that Mr. Ballard 
has written the book, and nothing could be more 
helpful. It is a perfect mine of quotation for men 
with little time for deep study, who are called, as 
modern ministers are, to be not only visitors and 
workers, but also preachers and teachers ; not only 


administrators and organizers, but also apologists 
and ‘“‘Christian advocates”; not only dividers of 
the word, but also servers of tables.’ 


In another issue (6th March) of the Guardian we 
see our judgment of Nestle’s Zutroduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Williams 
& Norgate) confirmed. The reviewer first proves 
himself competent, and then says, ‘ We rise from 
the study of this volume with the conviction that 
it is quite the best book on textual criticism now 
available for theological students.’ 
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(ofes of Recent Exposition. 


WHERE is the preacher to go now for freshness 
and colour for his sermons? Science has been 
most useful, but scientific illustrations no longer 
surprise, He may go now to the Papyri and the 


Inscriptions. 


It is to the Papyri and the.Inscriptions that Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has gone. And he has brought back 
more than colour, he has brought the very sermons 
Has he not rescued the great apostle 
from the grasp of grim Dogmatics and made him 
real, human, heroic? Let us go to the Papyri and 
They have just been 


themselves. 


the Inscriptions ourselves. 
made accessible to us in the translation of Deiss- 
mann’s Aibelstudien. 


‘Bible Studies’ is the simple title. It is chosen 
for freedom. The things which the Papyri and 
the Inscriptions furnish are disconnected. So we 
may enter in at any opening, and we select the 
very last to begin with. It is a note on the ‘ White 
robes and palms’ of the Apocalypse. 


‘ After these things I saw, and behold, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in their 
hands’ (Rev 7°). How unfamiliar to. Western 
modern life the imagery is, yet how familiar ! 

Vou. XII.—8. 


‘Few Bible passages,’ says Dr. Deissmann, ‘ have 
taken such hold of the everyday Christian con- 
sciousness, few have been inscribed so hopefully 
on the impassive tombstone.’ Where did the Seer 
find the image? Its details are clear enough. 
The robes are washed white in the red blood of 
the Lamb (for the symbolism is very bold), and the 
But why are 
Where does 


palms are expressive of festa] joy. 
these two figures brought together? 
the picture as a whole come from? 


At Stratonicea, in Caria, there has been found 
an inscription which dates from the beginning of 
the period of the emperors. The city wished to 
do honour to two of its gods. Thirty boys of 
noble parentage were chosen and set apart to sing 
a hymn in their honour every day. The boys were 
‘clothed in white and crowned with a branch, 
while they held a branch also in their hands’ 
(Acuxipovodytas Kat éorepavwpevors Padrdod exovtas 
Sg pera xipas). The custom would not be peculiar 
to Stratonicea. In one or other of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor the Seer of the Apocalypse 
would see such a choir of singing boys, and the 


image would occur to him inevitably. 


Professor Morris Jastrow, jun., of Philadelphia, 
has contributed an article to the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society on ‘The Tearing of 


Garments as a Symbol of Mourning.’ It is a 
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custom which demands explanation. We can 
easily understand how an Oriental in a paroxysm 
of grief should tear his hair. We can understand 
how others, who felt less, but wished to appear to 
feel as much, should imitate his example, and the 
act grow into a custom. But in the tearing of the 
garments there must be some symbol or sentiment 


which does not lie so manifestly on the surface. 


Now the first thing to notice about the tearing of 
the garments is that it is frequently associated with 
the putting on of sackcloth. When Jacob heard 
that Joseph was dead, he ‘rent his garments, and 
put sackcloth upon his loins.’ When Ahab heard 
Elijah’s denunciation, ‘he rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his flesh.’ And often as the two 
acts are associated together, the tearing of the 
garments is always named before the putting on 
of the sackcloth, as if it were preparatory to it. 


The next thing to notice is that the verb which 
is used for tearing the garments (3p) is one that 
expresses a violent action. In 1 S 158 Samuel 
announces to Saul, ‘The Lorp hath rent the king- 
dom of Israel from thee this day’; Professor 
‘Yahwe has wrenched from 
So when Elisha 


saw the ascension of Elijah (2 K 212), 


Jastrow translates, 
thee the rulership over Israel.’ 
he took 
hold of his own clothes, and rent them in two 
pieces’ (literally, ‘in two rents’). The rending of 
one’s garments, therefore, is more than making a 
rent in them, it is an action that is practically 


equivalent to tearing them off. 


Now there is evidence (Schwally has collected 
it in his Das Leben nach dem Tode) that at one 
time it was customary in the East, and even in 
Israel, to strip oneself entirely as a sign of grief. 
Micah pictures the coming desolation of the 
northern kingdom of Israel. As the scene rises 
before his mind, he is profoundly affected with 
grief, and he cries— 


‘Therefore I will lament and howl, 
Go about barefooted and naked, 
Start a lament like the jackals, 

A mourning like ostriches’ (58). 


as Sy A er is eer in idence of | 
depth of his grief, to remove the sackcloth fron ee 
his loins and the sandals from his feet and go 
about ‘naked and barefooted’ (207). 


It is not to be supposed that the prophets would — 
appear entirely without clothing in the streets. 
But it is evident that the rending of the garments 
meant their removal, and the act bears witness to — 
a custom which had once prevailed of stripping © 
oneself wholly in token of excessive grief. And 
now the frequent association of the rending of the 
garments and the putting on of sackcloth becomes 
intelligible. The sackcloth, it is now agreed, was 
simply a loin cloth, and usually hung down as far 
When the ruder fashions of early 
days could no longer be tolerated in Israel, 


as the knees. 


mourners were not allowed to strip themselves 
naked. The garments were torn off, but the loin 
cloth was put on. And soon the sackcloth, though 
a mere concession to civilization, became itself the 


- 


recognized symbol of mourning. 


Why is it, asked a layman recently, that young 
preachers are so fond of the text, ‘Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling’? Our 
If Dr. Warfield of 
Princeton had been asked the question, he would 
probably have answered, Because they do not 
understand it. 


answer was of no value. 


‘Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for his good pleasure ’— 
it seems a good-going text of the ‘Trust in God 
and do the right’ order, only that the doing of the 
right comes first. But Dr. Warfield says that that 
is not the meaning of the text. 
ing is the very opposite of that. 


He says its mean- 


Dr. Warfield writes an occasional exegetical 
note in the Bible Student. The note on Ph 212-18 


is found in the number for March 1gor. It seems 
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: gested by Schaeder’s study of 
the passage in the Greifswalder Studien, presented 
to H. Cremer in 1895. But Dr. Warfield is an 


_ observant exegete himself, and makes his points” 


independently. 


The first thing he observes is that the words of 
the text are addressed to saints and not to sinners. 
The Epistle is written to ‘the saints in Christ 
Jesus’ (11). The exhortation therefore is not to 
those who have not begun the Christian life. It 
is addressed, in fact, to those who have got well 
On in it, or ought to have got well on in it. For 
the apostle does not say ‘work your own salva- 
tion,’ but ‘work oxz¢ your own salvation,’ and the 
compound verb (xatrepydfec@e) translated ‘ work 
out,’ means ‘bring your salvation to its comple- 
tion.’ A good work had been at least begun in 
them ; let them co-operate with God in working it 
completely out; let them advance it to its accom- 
plishment ; let them bring it to its capstone ‘and 
crown it with its pinnacles. 


Now in the beginning of their salvation they 
had been dependent on the word of the apostle. 
For how can anyone hear without a preacher? 
Perhaps they had continued dependent too long, 
holding his hand when they should have been 
walking alone. He was now far away and in 
That had happened unto the furtherance 
of the gospel in many ways. And this was perhaps 
one of the ways, that now the Philippians had to 


prison. 


work out ¢hezr own salvation. There may be, Dr. 
Warfield thinks, a reference to the fact that, ‘after 
all, each man must busy himself with his own 
salvation, the help he can obtain from others 
being insignificant.’ But the emphatic pronoun 
is chosen chiefly to emphasize the fact that as a 
Church the saints in Philippi must recognize that 
the planting and the watering are past, and now turn 


directly. to God to give the increase. 


But, after all, the personal pronoun is not the 
most emphatic part of the sentence. At the 
beginning of it, in a place of quite unusual em- 


phasis, stands the phrase ‘ with fear and trembling.’ 
To bring out the emphasis properly we should 
have to translate, ‘Let it be with fear and trem- 
bling that you work out your own salvation.’ 


‘Now if St. Paul were writing to sinners, there 


|} would be much appropriateness in this -exhorta- 


For when a sinner sets himself to work out 
his own salvation, it is so tremendous an under- 
taking, and there is so little prospect of success, 
that ‘fear and trembling’ are mild words to ex- 
press his appropriate state of mind. But he is 
writing to saints. God Himself has begun the 
good work in them, and God will see it accom- 
plished. There is really no occasion for fear or 
trembling. 


tion. 


The occasion is all for confidence 
and rejoicing, and in this very Epistle he uses to 
these very saints the triumphant exhortation, 
‘Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, 
Rejoice.’ To tell them now to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling, and to 
give as a reason, ‘for it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure,’ is surely to fall into the flattest self- 
contradiction. 

The contradiction is removed by an examina- 
tion of St. Paul’s use of the phrase ‘fear and 
trembling’ elsewhere. It is a set formula with 
the apostle. The words are not given their 
separate meaning. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(6°) he exhorts servants to be obedient to their 
He would 
never encourage a spirit of craven fear before 
In 2 Co 7 he says that the 
Corinthians received Titus ‘with fear and trem- 


masters ‘with fear and trembling.’ 
their masters’ face. 
bling.” He does not insult them by recalling 
their vivid dread of punishment or fear of missing 
his favour. It is evident that in the phrase ‘with 
fear and trembling’ we have a set formula. In 
the mind of the apostle it expressed the single 
idea of submission. The servants were to be in 
due 
execute their commands. 


submission to their masters and alert to 
The Corinthians re- 
ceived Titus with a proper sense of his authority. 
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‘with fear and trembling’ ( 1 Co 23), for he had 
due respect to the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
And now he exhorts the Philippians to work out 
their own salvation in absolute but exultant sub- 
mission to the will and the work of God in them, 


fully persuaded that it was His good pleasure to | 


make them perfect, and that He was able to do 
exceeding abundantly beyond all they could ask 
or think, 


‘Why not to the World?’ Those are the words 
which Canon Armitage Robinson places at the 
top of one of his sermons as title, When Pro- 
fessor Armitage Robinson was transferred from 
the secluded scholarship of Cambridge to follow 
Canon Farrar in the pulpit of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, it was a surprise to most, a doubtful 
experiment to many. The experiment succeeded. 
Canon Armitage Robinson did not stay long in 
his pulpit, but he preached popular sermons while 
he stayed. A volume of them has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, and the title at the 
top of one of them is ‘ Why not to the World?’ 


‘Why not to the World?’ When Jesus rose 
from the dead He appeared to Mary and to Simon 
and to James, but they were all followers; and 
He appeared to five hundred at once, but they 
were ‘brethren’ all. 
the world ? 


Why did He not appear to 


In the first systematic attack ever made against 
Christianity, Celsus asked this question. If Christ 
really rose from the dead, he said, why did He 
not appear to His persecutors and to the judge 
who condemned Him in Jerusalem, and establish 
the fact beyond a doubt, by calling them, in spite 
of themselves, to be witnesses of His resurrection ? 
And he concluded, anticipating Renan, that it 
was because He never did rise, because the whole 
story of the resurrection was due to the heated 
imagination of a mad. woman called Mary of 
Magdala. 
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Why did He not appear to the world? Canon © 
Armitage Robinson reminds us that the objection — 
has been made all through the history of Christ- 
ianity, and yet Christianity has survived it, That 
fact should make us feel that it can only be a — 
superficial objection, and that deep down in the — 
heart of things there lies a true and satisfying 
answer, ‘The objection is still raised, It is well 
for us to seek the answer. For there is more in 
it than an answer to the objection, there is ‘a_ 
whole region of spiritual truth which needs con- 
tinually to be explored afresh.’ 


Supposing that He 4ad shown Himself to His 
enemies after He rose from the dead, what would 
have been the effect of it? A great triumph, no | 
doubt; a triumphal entry into Jerusalem, perhaps, 
every one seeing Him and adoring. But the time 
for that was not yet come. It has not come even 
now. ‘The day is still in the future when ‘every 
eye shall see Him, and they also that pierced 
Him.’ He had just had one triumphal entry into 


Jerusalem, the time had not come for another, 


But it would have persuaded His enemies to 
believe in Him. Would it? They cried, ‘Come 
But 
And if He had come 
down, which was not possible, they would not 
have believed. ‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.’ 


down from the cross, and we will believe.’ 
they did not even mean it. 


Lazarus rose from the 
dead, and when the chief priests heard of it they 
held a council to put Jesus to death, They did 
believe that Lazarus had been raised, but they 
did not believe on Jesus. 


It. was not after the resurrection that Jesus 
began to confine Himself to His disciples. From 
the very first He had refused to give the mere 
onlooker a sign. They wanted to take Him and 
make Himaking. By praying to the Father He 
would have had more than twelve legions—twelve 
legions of angels—at His command. 
the kingdom was easy, then. 


The way to 
But He would not 


. 
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pray. Belief in Him must be due to the sub-— 


mission of the will. 
love. 


Following must be an act of 


none could love Him until they believed in Him, 
neither could any believe in Him until they loved 

It was by no new manner of working that He 
kept Himself to His own after He rose from the 
dead. And it was no surprise to them. For He 
had told them that it would beso. ‘Yet a little 
while, and the world seeth Me no more; but ye see 
Me.’ They could not understand it then. 


unto us, and not unto the world?’ 
went to the root of the matter. 
Me, he will keep My word: and My Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.’ 


It would have been easy to show Himself to 
the world after the resurrection. 
world have seen Him? Before the resurrection 
the world saw Him, but what did they see? 
What He was they did not see, and they would 
The time 
is past for even the disciples to see Him merely. 


not have seen it after the resurrection. 


Now they must look into Him, now they must 
know Him. And so, even to them, He is not 
Eiey is 
seen, He is unseen. When He is seen, they see 


visible as before. He comes and goes. 


—_: 


‘How | 
is it,’ asked Judas, ‘that Thou wilt manifest Thyself 
Jesus’ answer : 


But would the | 


It may be a paradox, but it is true, that if’ 


‘Tf aman love | 
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more than they did before; and when He is 
unseen, they begin to see Him best of all. 


‘ Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself 
unto us, and not unto the world?’ We are asking 
Judas’ question still. Do we not burn to show 
Him to the world, and He will not let us? He 


| holds Himself back. The world cries, Let us see 


Him if He is risen. We know that He is risen. 
We know that the historical proofs of the resurrec- 


| tion are just as good as ever they can be, just as 


good as history can make them. And we wonder 
that the world does not see it and believe. The 
world does see it. The intellect of the world is 
on the side of the resurrection. But until it 
pleases God to reveal His Son in the individual’s 
heart, the proof of the resurrection is powerless. 


‘My knowledge of Christianity,’ says Canon 


| Armitage Robinson (we have followed his sermon 


somewhat fitfully, but we shall close with his very 
words), ‘my knowledge of Christianity will depend 
on my religious education, on my intellectual 
powers, on my keeping my mind unbiassed and 
ready to accept evidence, on my diligence in 
studying the great problems of religion and life. 
My knowledge of Christ will depend on some- 
thing wholly different from these, on the attitude 
of my will towards Him, on my reverence, my 
obedience, my love.’ ‘If a man love Me, 42>. awe 
will come.’ 


Recent Research in fBe Banguage of fhe 
Mew Testament. 


By tHe Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., CALLANDER. 


Wiruin the last two or three decades, the scientific 
study of the Greek language has passed through a 
complete revolution. This has resulted not only 
from the more accurate investigation of details by 
specialists, but, above all, from the rigid applica- 
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tion of the historical method which has_ been | 


made possible by the increasing store of materials. 
Modern Greek has been carefully and systematic- 
ally studied. The conditions of Hellenism have 
come into clearer view. The later developments 
of the language, in their varieties, have been 
examined from the historical standpoint in their 
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organic connexion with the earlier and purer 
phenomena of the great classical literature. That 
epoch to which the Greek writings of the Bible 
belong has received its share of the new light. 
More especially within the past fifteen years or so, 
many important books and pamphlets have ap- 
peared which are genuine contributions towards 
the formation of a truer estimate of the language 
at the various stages of its history. We propose, 
in one or two papers, to call attention to the more 
valuable works bearing closely on the language of 
the N.T. which have recently been published, 
pointing out the special significance of each, as it 
appears to us, and thus giving a rapid survey of 
the main sources of material with which the student 
of N.T. Greek has now to deal. 

In 1889 the late Dr. Hatch, complaining of the 
lack of attention paid to the language of the N.T., 
went so far as to say: ‘There is no good lexicon. 
There is no philological commentary. There is 
no adequate grammar’ (Zssays, p.1). These were 
exaggerated statements, due, perhaps, to the high 
standard which the ardent scholar who made them 
had set before him. For the grammars of Winer 
and Buttmann were then available, and the lexi- 
cons of Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, to name only 
the best known works., And in all the scholarly 
commentaries of recent times there was, at least, 
valuable philological material to be found dispersed 
here and there. At the same time it could not be 
denied that the works just named, although still 
in many important respects valuable, no longer 
represented the positions reached by scientific 
research. Winer’s grammar, which had held the 
field for years, had marked an epoch in N.T. 
study. It was a needful protest against that 
arbitrary treatment of the N.T. diction which made 
it impossible to find a sure basis for exegesis. But 
in his desire to vindicate the regularity of N.T. 
usage, Winer was carried too far towards the 
opposite extreme. Again and again he seeks to 
minimize the difference between the syntax of 
classical Greek and that of the N.T. Hence his 
book is overweighted by an enormous mass of 
classical parallels, many of which are superfluous, 
and many irrelevant. On the other hand, he still 
clings more or less to the idea of a special N.T. 
diction with laws and principles of its own, although 
many of the results at which he has arrived are a 
direct protest against such a belief. The very 
careful notes which Dr. Moulton added to his 
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translation of Winer, embodying much material : 
from the best commentators and grammarians, and — 
drawing attention to the phenomena of Modern . 
Greek, greatly enriched the English edition. But 


no one felt more keenly than he the need of a re- 


vision of the entire subject-matter. This work could — 
not have fallen into more competent hands than 


those of Professor P. W. Schmiedel, who brought 
out the first part of his revised edition of Winer 


in 1894. This embraced the general introduction 
and. Furmenlehre. Two portions of part ii. (Syntax) 


appeared in 1897 and 1808, including article, 
pronouns, and a section of the treatment of 
nouns. Many qualifications were necessary for 
such a task—a wide knowledge of the relevant 
literature, a thorough grasp of the biblical writings 


and the theological conceptions contained in them, _ 


exegetical tact and insight, scientific accuracy in 
matters of fact, the power of terse condensation,— 
and all these were combined, to a unique extent, 
in Dr. Schmiedel. One almost regrets that he did 
not write an independent book. Whole sections, 
as it is, are entirely new. Those which he has 
retained from Winer are largely rewritten. An 
enormous mass of learning has been packed into 
elaborate footnotes. Nothing more clearly marks 
the advance which has been made than Schmiedel’s 
treatment of Forms. In dealing with orthography, 
aspiration, nominal and verbal inflexion, etc., ex- 
haustive use has been made of the inscriptions, 
the critical texts, the various readings of the MSS, 
and of numerous philological and grammatical 
dissertations ranging over a wide field of Greek 
literature. The LXX is fully dealt with. Almost 
every noteworthy publication bearing on the later 
period of the language finds some place in the 
investigation. This thoroughgoing treatment of 
the jormad side of the N.T. language was a pressing 
necessity, as that affords the best clue for reaching 
a true estimate of its character. Up till now, the 
discussion of this section of the subject had been 
of a very desultory character. Many of the more 
abnormal forms continued to be classified in the 
antiquated fashion of Sturz in his work De Diadecto 
Macedonica et Alexandrina (1808), and this in 
spite of the publication of such notable books as 
Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik (ed. 2, 1889), 
the grammar of G. Meyer (Bibliothek indogerman- 
ischer Grammattken, Bd. iii.), and the revision of the 
Lormentehre in Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik 
by F. Blass (2 vols., 1890-92). The materials 
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afforded by the Greek N.T. had to be examined 


in the light of the facts and principles presented 
by these special researches. 


grammar up to date. The results are most im- 
portant. From phenomena such as 
-aov(v) in third plur. perf., second aorists with first 
aorist endings like jvey«a, <idare, forms of the type 
of elxooay or édoA\iotoar, etc. etc., we can gain an 
idea of the particular stratum to which the diction 
belongs. And a combined view of the facts clearly 
points, of course, to the non-literary speech of the 
day, which it would be hazardous to label with 
the exclusive name of ‘ Alexandrian,’ although the 
LXX, a product of that region, is one of the 
richest storehouses of this particular type of 
language. What has appeared of Schmiedel’s 
syntax shows the same combination of exhaustive 
treatment with condensed statement. The discus- 
sion of the article, one of the most delicate 
problems in N.T. exegesis, gives ample room for 
the subtle exegetical refinements of which Schmiedel 
is a master. One may trace, at times, excessive 
acuteness, but this section, as a whole, reveals 
great judgment and affords the needed help. It 
is to be fervently desired that the remainder of 
the work may soon see the light. 

It was with something of surprise that N.T. 
students received the announcement of a N.T. 
grammar by Professor Blass of Halle. Justly 
famous as one of the very foremost of living 
classical scholars and the author of Die Aftische 
Beredsamkeit, he was known in the province of theo- 
logy only through his learned commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles, and this chiefly on account of 
his keenly argued theory of two recensions in that 
book. Naturally, the work raised great expecta- 
tions, and these have been largely justified. The 
Grammar is planned on a smaller scale than 
Schmiedel’s Winer. It is definitely intended to 
be a convenient’ handbook for students. And 
already it has reached a wide circulation, a second 
edition having been soon called for (Eng. tr. by 
Thackeray, 1898). The author’s masterly grasp of 
the Greek language and literature as a whole has 
necessarily contributed much that is suggestive 
and illuminating. Of special value is the fact that 
he constantly comments on the various readings 
of the most important MSS. This aspect Of Nor. 
grammar had been, to a great extent, overlooked. 
Blass is often inclined to deal very cursorily with 


It may be said that. 
_ Schmiedel has brought this department of N.T. 
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those minutiz of exegesis which have frequently 
commended themselves to commentators and 
have been carried to a pitch far beyond that which 
the language permits. At the same time, the main 
importance of N.T, grammar is that it builds the 
foundation for exegesis, and one misses in Blass 


| that sympathetic treatment of exegetical problems, 


so marked in Winer, to which all philological 
investigation of the N.T. must necessarily lead up. 
Occasionally Blass gives wider room to conjec- 
tural emendation than we are accustomed to find 
in N.T. criticism. This is natural for a scholar 
who has done such important work in the textual 
criticism of the classics. And it is hard to say 
how far it may not be permissible. Various 
passages seem to cry out for the emendator. Yet 
it is too convenient a device for cutting knots to 
be used without the strictest self-control. We 
might have expected a considerably richer store of 
illustrations and parallels from those post-classical 
authors among whom Professor Blass moves with 
the authority of an expert. But all careful 


“students must be grateful for the instructive use 


which has been made of the Apostolic Fathers, 
whose language, as we shall see, is only now 
beginning to receive the attention it merits as 
shedding light on N.T. usage. The closing para- 
graphs of the book, which deal with the rhetorical 
structure of the N.T., deserve careful notice. For 
there can be no question that rhetorical considera- 
tions must directly affect exegesis. Surprisingly 
little has been done in this field. The most serious 
attempt known to us to apply the norm of rhetorical 
structure to the elucidation of the thought is the 
Beitriige zur Paulinischen Rhetortk of Professor J. 
Weiss.! That useful dissertation is a proof of how 
much remains to be accomplished on similar lines. 

In continuing our survey of recent grammatical 
works on the N.T., it is scarcely needful to do 
more than mention Burton’s important /Vew Tes- 
tament. Moods and Tenses. Most readers of this 
article will have gained a working acquaintance 
with it for themselves. It was a happy thought 
which prompted its appearance. The accurate 
interpretation of the moods and tenses must neces- 
sarily be a primary matter for scientific exegesis, 
probably altogether the most important. Professor 
Burton had a splendid example of what could be 

1 The important work of Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa 
(Leipzig, 1898), is also of real value on the question. of 
rhetorical structure. 
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done in Goodwin’s great treatise on the Syutax of 
the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb (rewritten 
and enlarged, 1889). He has studied his materials 
independently, while making a suggestive use of 
the work of others. Obviously in a discussion of 
this kind the subjective element must have a large 
place. In estimating the finer shades of meaning 
in a mood or a tense, different minds will tend to 
lay different degrees of emphasis on the peculiar 
force of the construction in its special surround- 
ings. The thought as a whole, the manner of 
conceiving that thought, will certainly modify for 
the thinker the zwance which the structure of the 
clause or the particular verbal form might legiti- 
mately suggest. There is thus great room for 
sober practical judgment in coming to a decision. 
And that is a quality which Professor Burton pos- 
sesses.. He shows himself thoroughly alive to the 
risk of over-refining which many scholars, rigidly 
trained in the great classical masterpieces, have 
imported into N.T. interpretation, ignoring the 
tendency of the later language to neglect the subtle 
distinctions of an earlier and linguistically purer 
period. One danger it is difficult to escape. 
General principles have to be laid down, and 
usages grouped under heads of classification. The 
grammarian is apt to exalt into a principle a usage 
which, when its examples are carefully sifted, must 
be regarded merely as an occasional modification 
of some wider law. Or, on the other hand, there is 
the tendency, in the grouping of instances, to class 
together some which, while superficially alike, 
reveal differences when they are probed. But 
although this risk has not been entirely avoided, 
Professor Burton has given N.T. students an excel- 
lent working book.—Less widely known are the 
Abbé Viteau’s instructive Etudes sur le Grec du 
NV.T, (2 vols., Paris, 1893, 1896). The first is 
entitled Le Verbe: Syntaxe des Propositions, The 
second treats of Sujet, Complément, et Attribut. It 
‘is unfortunate that the study dealing with the 
elements of propositions should have appeared 
after that which is occupied with their syntax. The 
one would have most fittingly led up to the other. 
The result is a certain amount of overlapping. 
But the studies are very valuable. The author, 
who is evidently an accomplished classical scholar, 
takes a broad view of his subject. His grammatical 
principles are based on the study of the best of the 
earlier grammars. One misses several of the 
more important later works of German scholars. 
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are the numerous parallels drawn from the language 
of the LXX. This makes the discussion fruitful 
beyond its own limits. Probably nothing can provide 


such important materials for rightly appreciating the — 


precise relationship between the language of the 
N.T. and that of the LXX as a comparison of 
their grammatical structure. In that more than in 
vocabulary, etc., will their characteristics be dis- 
closed. From this point of view, Viteau’s work is 
an indispensable Vorardezt for a scientific grammar 
of the LXX. Perhaps that which we have most to 
complain of in these volumes is a startling com- 
plexity of divisions and subdivisions. As aresult, 
the discussion appears far less interesting than it 
is. And the author writes with a diffuseness which 
we do not expect to find in a French scholar, 
although he usually sums up his results at the close 
of each section. Possibly this apparent diffuseness 
may have had accuracy of statement for its aim. 
The method adopted is the patient one of tracing 
the structure of the clause from its psychological 
basis and then examining its exemplifications, with 
a copious supply of illustrative parallels. 

There is still great room for the careful dis- 
cussion of special points in N.T. syntax, in the 
light of contemporary philological research. The 
important investigations carried on under the 
direction of Professor Schanz in his Bettriége zur 
Griechischen Syntax, in the various portions of 
which are collected most accurate statistics of 
numerous constructions and other grammatical 
phenomena, afford abundance of matter which has 
still, in great measure, to be searched and applied, 
so far as it bears on the Greek of the N.T.—One 
most important source of help for syntactical dis- 
cussions must be emphatically noted, namely, the 
invaluable articles and reviews by Professor B. L. 
Gildersleeve of the John Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, which appears in the American Journal of 
Philology and the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, to say nothing of his 
excellent little edition of Justin Martyr’s Apology. 
The acuteness and originality of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s observations are remarkable. A review by 
him is often of more permanent value than many 
elaborate treatises.—As examples of the kind of 
investigation which lies within the reach of painstak- 
ing students we may mention that of C. W. Votaw on 


Every possible aspect of the structure of clausesin 
the N.T. is examined, their mutual rélations as — 
well as their component parts. Especially valuable 
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The Use of the Infinitive in Biblical Greek (Chicago, 
1896), and Professor Deissmann’s important mono- 
graph, Die (Veutestamentliche Formel ‘in Christo 
Jesu’ (Marburg, 1892). The former supplies full 
and accurate lists of the various infinitival con- 
structions, the only kind of foundation on which 
a solid grammatical structure can be reared. The 
latter is an instructive instance of that grammatico- 
theological research which yields such luminous 
results for the interpretation of the N.T. While 
Deissmann’s main aim is to penetrate to the heart 
of the apostle’s central expression év Xpict@ “Inodv, 
he examines the N.T. use of év in the light of the 
classical language, and, above all, in relation to 
the usage of the LXX. His method is a model 
of scholarly thoroughness and lucidity. To trace 
the history of a construction or part of speech in 
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| this exhaustive fashion is to have all the materials 


at one’s disposal for forming a conclusion as to its 
later usage, say, in the N.T. It is along similar 
lines that adequate results in this department can 
alone be reached. Of course all such investiga- 
tions must rise above mere mechanical accuracy. 
There prevails a tendency to draw up elaborate 
lists and tables of facts which may mean little 
more than an expenditure of manual labour. 
discern what is of real significance in such dreary 
tabulations, to combine the relevant facts with 
insight, that is the faculty needful if genuine 
knowledge is to grow. Sometimes Deissmann is 
apt to be carried away by a grammatical literalism 
which he has to justify by exercising ingenuity. 
But that is seldom. His work is usually of the 
most solid construction. 


Crea rane. 


By THE Rev. Greorce MiLiican, M.A., B.D., CapurTH. 


WE have three accounts in the Synoptic Gospels 
of what we are accustomed to describe as our 
Lord’s Agony in the garden of Gethsemane (Mt 
2636-46, Mk 1492-42, Lk 2240-46), Nor need it 
cause us concern, though much has been made of 
the fact that we find no parallel account in the 
Gospel according to St. John. That Gospel is 
professedly a selection of certain events from our 
Lord’s life, and if the scene in the garden did not 
fall in directly with the writer’s aim there is 
nothing surprising in its omission. It is enough 
for us that St. John is clearly aware of its occur- 
rence, and in one precious word has preserved the 
Saviour’s own summing up of the final issue of 
His conflict (Jn 1814, cf. vv.1?). 

Of the Synoptic accounts, St. Matthew’s is, on 
the whole, the fullest, and adds certain interesting 
and significant particulars to what is apparently 
the original and traditional account in St. Mark. 
In their main features, however, the two accounts 
closely correspond. St. Luke’s narrative stands 
on a somewhat different footing. It may be taken 
as agreed that chap. 224°-44 form no part of the 
original text, though Westcott and Hort, who 
place them within double brackets, claim them 
as embodying a true evangelic tradition." And 

1 The New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. App. p. 64 ff. 


when they are left out, St. Luke’s account is not 
only the shortest of the three, but undoubtedly 
gives a more ‘subdued’ report of the dread 
intensity of feeling under which the other two 
evangelists represent our Lord as labouring.” 
There is nothing, however, in his report to lead 
us to question its authenticity. And as we may 
safely set aside all attempts to resolve the 
Synoptic narrative into a mere mythical con- 
struction (as Strauss), or to analyse its constituent 
details into a reminiscence of certain events of Old 
Testament history (as Schleiermacher), we begin 
by assuming that the occurrence was real, and 
that the Synoptists have preserved for us an 
historically true account of it. 

What happened was briefly as follows. After 
the farewell discourses, Jesus and the eleven 
apostles left the upper room, and, crossing the 
brook Kidron, came to a retired enclosure or 
garden known as Gethsemane, apparently because 
it contained an oil-press. Leaving the eight at 
the entrance, the Saviour took with Him, as on 
two other notable occasions, Peter and James and 
John, and no sooner did He find Himself alone 
with them than He ‘began’ to show signs of deep 
mental distress. How strong was the impression 

2 See especially Bruce, With Open Face, p. 296 ft. 
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made upon the disciples the words used to 
describe this state prove. He was greatly amazed 
(€xOapBetcbar) and sore troubled (ddnpovetv), says 
St. Mark. He was sorrowful (Avzeiv) and sore 
troubled, says St. Matthew. While both represent 
Jesus as describing His own state as that of one 
‘exceeding sorrowful (epiAvmos)’—encompassed, 
surrounded with sorrow—‘even unto death.’ So 
sacred and so terrible indeed was that sorrow, that 
not even the chosen three could be permitted to 
witness it in its fullest extent. And so, leaving 
them behind to abide and watch,—‘ with Me,’ St. 
Matthew describes Jesus as adding, to indicate 
His desire for the utmost help that human com- 
panionship could afford,—the Saviour Himself 
went forward a little, or, in the striking word of 
St. Luke, ‘was torn from them’ (dreordo@n) in the 
violence of His emotion, and falling prostrate 
upon the ground, poured out His whole soul in 
earnest supplication to God. 

It is very significant of the independence of the 
gospel narratives that by no two of the evangel- 
ists are the words of the Saviour’s prayer repro- 
duced in exactly the same form. But its burden 
is always the same,—an earnest pleading that if it 
be possible ‘this cup’ should pass away from 
Him ; but always provided, first of all, that God’s 
will, not His, be done. Thrice He so prayed, 
twice at least according to St. Mark, ‘saying the 
same words’; though, from a slight change of 
expression which St. Matthew indicates on the 
second occasion (‘If this cannot pass away, 
except I drink it, Thy will be done,’ instead of 
‘If it be possible, let this cup pass away from Me: 
nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt’), it is 
possible to imagine an ever-deepening insight on 
the Sufferer’s part into the true meaning and 
necessity of the cup, and a consequent advancing 
calmness in facing it. After each prayer He 
returned again to the disciples, on the first and 
‘second occasions to rouse them from the sleep 
into which they had fallen, nothwithstanding His 
earnest admonition to watch and to pray; but on 
the third to tell them, in tones of mingled irony 
and sorrow, that their sympathetic watchfulness 
was no longer required. So far at least as He was 
concerned, they might sleep on now. He had 
conquered in the struggle. And the hour had 
come when He must go forward to meet His 
appointed doom. 

Such is the narrative, and the whole brings 


owe 


but one which is unique in the Saviour’s life, so 


far at least as that life has been revealed to us. 
For though there’ are frequent indications else- 


where in the Gospels of Jesus being subject to 
human emotions, nowhere, with this one exception 
of Gethsemane, do we find this same intensity of 
emotion or even sorrow in its more directly 
personal form attributed to Him. He may have 
wept tears of pity (€0dxpuoev, Jn 11°°) by the grave 
of Lazarus. He may have burst into loud 
passionate lamentation (ékAavoev, Lk 194!) as He 
pictured to Himself the doom of Jerusalem. But 
here, and here only, are we confronted with the 
ideal Man of Sorrows, crushed under an appar- 
ently overwhelming burden, and praying in agony 
of spirit that even yet, if it be possible, this cup 
may pass from Him. How explain His prayer? 
Was not this the cup to which in some form He 
had all His life been looking forward, and whose 
necessity had been becoming ever clearer to His 
mind? Had He not just before, in words of 
surest confidence and hope, bade farewell to His 
disciples as He told them of the Father to whom 
He was going?! What new element was now 
added to the thought of His death which could 
thus lead Him, while still submitting His will 
absolutely to God’s will, to shrink in such distress 
of spirit from its approach ? 

These are questions which for many reasons we 
would rather not put at all. It seems like rude 
profanation to seek thus to enter into this Holy of 
Holies of the Saviour’s life. And even before we 
do so, we know that we shall find ourselves face to 
face with mysteries which we can never hope 
wholly to solve. And yet we cannot forget that 
this scene has been recorded for our instruction. 
Our Lord Himself took three witnesses with Him, 
that the memory of it might not be wholly lost. 
And it has been too often turned to wrong uses, 
and its true connexion with Christ’s atoning work 
too often lost sight of, for us not to endeavour to 
understand it as best we can. Let us at least 
with all reverence make the attempt. And we 
shall perhaps best arrive at its true meaning by 
passing in brief review some of the leading inter- 
pretations that have been offered of it. 


1 We owe the record of these words to St. John alone, 
but the calm spirit underlying them.is the same spirit that 


appears in, ¢.g., St. Matthew’s account of the institution of 
the Supper (Mt 267 ff.), 


before us not only a struggle of the severest kind, 
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Before doing so, however, it may be well to 
clear the ground by one general remark. Very. 
many of these interpretations proceed on the 
assumption that in the well-known verse in Heb 
57, ‘Who in the days of His flesh, having offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying 


. and tears unto Him that was able to save Him | 


from death, and having been heard for His godly 
fear,’ we have an inspired comment upon Christ’s 
prayer in the garden, and that therefore no inter- 
pretation can be accepted which doesnot show 
that that prayer received an immediate answer. 
But we shall do well, at the present stage at any 
rate, to keep out all reference to this verse. For 
not only is the exact meaning to be attached to 
some of its expressions in itself a matter of great 
difficulty, but it is uncertain how far it refers to 
the scene in Gethsemane at all. It certainly does 
not refer to italone. And though we may after- 
wards find it useful in testing the truth of any 
interpretation to which we may be led, it must 
not be made the basis of any such interpretation. 
What in the meantime we are concerned with 
is the gospel narratives themselves. And the 
problem before us is, how to reconcile the mental 
attitude of Jesus, as it is there depicted, with 
what we have been previously led to expect of 
Him. 

1. In trying to do so, we may at once set aside 
all those interpretations, favoured though they are 
by some of the Fathers of the Early Church, which 
deprive Christ’s attitude of its directly personal 
character. Thus it has been conjectured that, 
just as on a previous occasion Jesus worked 
certain miracles for the sake of the Baptist and 
his followers, so now His actions and His prayers 
were intended to reassure His disciples in view of 
the crisis that was hanging over Him. Or it has 
been suggested that He had the needs of the 
Jews, or even of the traitor Judas, more particu- 
larly in view. But of such intercession for others 
there is not the slightest trace in the narrative 
before us. It was His own sorrow from which at 
this moment the Saviour was suffering—a sorrow 
so great that to Himself it seemed to be crushing 
Him ‘even unto death.’ 

2. But while this is so, it is impossible to 
believe that it is from an immediately present 
death, from death there in the garden, and not 
from death on the Cross, that Jesus prays to be 
delivered. By whom this suggestion was first 


made is not quite certain, but it has been recently _ 


adopted by Dr. Schauffler of New York, and Dr. 


Clay Trumbull, the editor of the American Sunday. 
School Times; and there is no doubt much that is: 


tempting in their advocacy.! It relieves Christ’s 


prayer at once of the smallest appearance of 


weakness or ignorance, and invests it rather with 
the spirit of the loftiest heroism—the prayer. of 


One who asked ‘not for grace to escape the Cross, 


but for strength to reach it.’ But no one will 
pretend that this is an interpretation which 
suggests itself naturally on a first reading of the 
passage; and it would probably never have been 
proposed at all but for the desire to harmonize 
Christ’s prayer in the garden with the heard 
prayer of Heb 57. And, when we come to 
examine it more closely, it is found to import an 
altogether inadequate meaning into some of the 
most characteristic expressions in the passage. 
The words ‘this cup,’ for example, according to 
the invariable usage of the Gospels, must be taken 
not as referring to the general lot of Christ, or 
even to an immediately impending death, however 
brought about, but rather to the appointed suffer- 
ings and death which awaited the Saviour on the 
Cross,2. a conclusion confirmed by the equally 
significant references to the ‘hour’ of Jesus. Nor 
can the words, ‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt,’ 
be taken as only a general expression of resigna- 
tion on Christ’s part into God’s hands, as on this 
view they would be, but must be indicative rather 
of the conflict which Christ now experienced as 
accompanying the resignation He was still resolved 
to make. 

3. It is, however, when we proceed to ask, 
What was the particular ground of His conflict ? 
what caused it? that the real difficulties of our 
inquiry begin, and that the widest divergence of 
views is found to prevail. Thus there have never 
been wanting rationalistic critics, from the days of 
Celsus and Julian until now, who have ascribed 
Christ’s prayer to physical dread of the sufferings 
He saw to be impending, and who in consequence 
have drawn unfavourable parallels between His 
conduct and that of many of the old saints and 


confessors.2 But can we for a moment believe 


1 See the interesting Notes and consequent discussions in 
Tue Expository Times, vol. vi. pp. 433 ff., 522 f..; vol. 
vii. pp. 3 ff., 34 ff., 118 ff, 502 ff, 
Mt 202% 23, Mk 10% *9, Jn 181. 
Origen, Contra Cels. lib. lie Cs 
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that He who showed so much more than a 
martyr’s courage during life found that courage 
fail Him at the thought even of an agonizing 
death? Or is such an interpretation reconcilable 
with the Saviour’s actual conduct under His 
sufferings, when not a cry of pain or of mere 
bodily anguish fell from His lips? 

4. These same considerations may help us also 
to dispose of all attempts to find an explanation 
in the thought of the human nature of Jesus 
regarded by itself, and apart from the divinity 
with which He was equally endowed. ‘Thus, to 
say nothing of such unworthy representations as 
that of Renan, who, with characteristic sentiment- 
ality, does not hesitate to picture Jesus as shrink- 
ing back in terror and hesitation from the death 
that was to end all, overcome by memories of His 
past pleasant life by the clear fountains and under 
the vines and fig-trees of Galilee,! it is surprising 
to find Neander thinking it sufficient to point out 
that ‘as a man’ (menschlicher Weise) Christ might 
wish to be spared the sufferings that awaited Him, 
though from a higher point of view He recognised 
their necessity.2. For surely so to argue is to 
_ introduce an unwarrantable dualism into the 
personality of Jesus, a dualism which represents 
Him as swayed at different times by different sets 
of motives; and which, to go no further than the 
present instance, is contrary to that absolute 
resignation to His Father’s will, which does not 
manifest itself only after His prayer, but is itself 
the underlying motif and crown of the whole 
prayer. 

With what dangerous consequences, too, such 
an interpretation is attended is proved by the ex- 
ample of Keim, who, finding the starting-point of 
Christ’s agony in the ‘human and Messianic 
clinging to life,‘the human dread of death which 
drew him back from his destiny,’® can go on to 
speak of Jesus as exhibiting ‘human weakness 
and opposing desires, an incipient but not a per- 
fected sin,’ even though ‘in the next moment he 


Mops., in Zu. Luce Com, Frag. (Patr. Gr. t. \xvi. p. 724). 
The words of Vanini are often quoted in this connexion, 
when on the way to execution he pointed to a crucifix, say- 
ing: ‘Illi in extremis pre timore imbellis sudor: ego 
imperterritus morior’ (Grammondus, Ast. Gall. ab. ex. 
ffen,. IV, lib. iii. p. 211 ff.). 

1 Vie de Jésus, p. 378 f. (Edit. 7me), 

* Das Leben Jesu, p. 730 (Aufl. 4te), Eng. Tr. (Bohn), 
p- 451. 

8 Jesus of Nazara, Eng. Tr., vi. p. 19. 
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victoriously quitted the sinful frontier.’ * 


But< 
from all sin, even in embryo, Christ was wholly : 
free. And besides, mere human do@éveia, even if 
we could thus think of it wholly apart from the 


divine in Christ, would of itself be insufficient to 


explain the intensity of the agony which the 
Saviour now endured, and which, as we have . 

already seen, is so clearly marked off from all 
previous experiences in His earthly life. 

5. May the reason of that agony, then, lie not so 
much in the death itself as in its contingent sur- 
roundings, the agents and the manner by which it 
was brought about? That the Saviour’s sufferings 
were in this way immensely aggravated must be 
obvious to all. To find that it was ‘the elders 
and chief priests,’ the rulers and religious heads of 
the nation, who were leagued against Him; to die 
at the hands of the men He was dying to save— 
all this must have added a terrible weight to the 
Saviour’s burden, and contributed in no small 
degree to the exceeding sorrow which oppressed 
Him. But the question still remains, Does it 
exhaust that sorrow’s significance? And with all 
deference to the distinguished scholars who have 
advocated this view,® we hardly think that it does. 
Had not Jesus realized clearly before that it 
was in this way His death was to be brought 
about?® And though there are not wanting even 
then traces of mental agitation on His part as 
evidenced by the feelings of amazement and terror 
which His attitude awakened in the minds of His 
disciples (Mk 10%), it only led Him to press ever 
more steadfastly forward, His face set as hereto- 
fore towards Jerusalem (Lk 9°!), What made 
the difference now? What led Him to recoil not 
from the manner in which the cup was offered, 
but from the cup itself? It must have been some- 
thing in that cup, in the very nature, therefore, of 
the death He was about to die, rather than in the 
means and agents by which His death was to be 
brought about. 

6. That being so, it seems to us that we can 
never get a satisfactory answer to our problem 
unless in some way we connect the Saviour’s 
sufferings here with His vicarious, His atoning 
work. ‘That connexion has, no doubt, often been 


SLOTd) po22. 

> See in particular the striking and independent statement 
of it by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn in Zhe Expositor, 1897, vol. i. 
p. 114 ff. 

5 Mt 167, 17°. 2038, and parallels, 


_ expressed in unreal forms, as when Calvin speaks 


of Jesus with the dread tribunal of God before 
His eyes crushed by the huge mass (émgenti mole) 
of our sins ;! or as when Luther on one occasion 
actually goes the length of saying, ‘When Jesus 
prayed in the garden he was truly in Gehenna and 
hell.’?2. But avoiding all such materialistic and 
exaggerated expressions, it seems impossible to 
doubt that it is to the knowledge of the close 
relation in which His death was to stand to 
human sin that the true bitterness of the Saviour’s 
cup is to be referred. What was the exact 


nature of that relation we may be unable to 


conceive, still more to put in words; but we 
know at least that it was so close that an 
apostle could venture to say, ‘Him who knew 
no sin, He [God] made sin on our behalf; that 
we might become the righteousness of God in 
Him’ (2 Co 574). 

From the beginning of His public ministry 
Christ had foreseen that the work on which He 
had entered would in all likelihood end in His 
being put to death. That prevision had more 
recently become a certainty ; and along with the 
certainty had come the consciousness of the 
necessary connexion between His death and the 
accomplishment of His saving mission. But now 
for the first time He realized to the full all that 
that connexion involved, and how terrible in con- 
sequence was the nature of the task He had 
voluntarily undertaken. Not for an instant did 
He think of drawing back from that task. But 
the very holiness and perfection of His Being 
made the cup He now saw Himself called upon 
to drink appear so awful that He prayed that, if 
possible, even yet ‘this cup’—in the particular 


1 Harmon, Evangel., Mt 26°". 

2 Quoted by Steinmeyer, The Passion and Resurrection 
History, Eng. Tr., p. 44, note 2. Steinmeyer’s own dis- 
cussion of the problem is well deserving of careful study, 
even though one cannot accept the distinction he draws 
between Christ’s being made ‘sin’ in the garden, and 
a ‘curse’ on the Cross. 
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light in which it had now revealed itself to Him— 
might still pass from Him, 

So understood, it is obvious that the Saviour’s 
prayer is very nearly related to the mysterious 
cry upon the Cross, ‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’ (Mt 274), For it is then 


‘that Christ actually experienced the closeness of 


that connexion between His death and the world’s 
sin, the mere thought of which had so filled His. 
heart with agony in the garden. 

If, too, we are to find any reference to Geth- 
semane in Heb 57, a reference to the cry on the 
Cross must certainly also be included.* Nor, if 
we are only careful to give the words their exact 
translation, need they then cause us any difficulty 


_in connexion with the interpretation we have been 


advocating. For it is not to Him ‘that was able 
to save Him from death,’ but to Him ‘that was 
able to save Him out of (éx) death,’ that Christ’s 
prayer is there represented as addressed. Not 
escape from death, but victory over death which 
He had been called upon to endure as the fruit 
of sin, becomes then the leading idea. And this 
prayer, we know, was heard.* 

But it is impossible to pursue this line of 
thought further. We must be content with simply 
reaffirming that the true cause of Christ’s Agony is 
to be sought not in physical fear on His part, nor 
in the weakness of His human nature, nor even 
alone in the mode which the death that He saw 
to be awaiting Him was to be brought about, but 
in the nature of that death itself. It was because, 
in a sense which it is impossible for human 
thought to fathom, ‘The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all,’ that it may be said of Jesus 
in Gethsemane in the fullest sense of the words, 
‘Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
My sorrow.’ 

3 Comp. especially pera kpavyfs loxupas (He 57) with 
€Bbnoev 6’ Inoods pwvy meyddy (Mt 2746), See also Mt 27°. 

4 For a defence of this interpretation, as against the 


ordinary view, see the Commentaries of Westcott, A. B. 
Davidson, and Moulton zz loco. 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


Shree Essays.’ 


Turse three essays, now published separately, 
originally formed part of a volume dedicated to 
Stade by certain of his pupils in honour of his 
semi-jubilee as a professor. Weinel’s essay is an 
extremely interesting discussion of the parables 
of Jesus as casting light upon His inner life. 
Certain deductions can be drawn from them, 
he thinks, regarding our Lord’s early years at 
Nazareth, e.g. that He had’ been brought up in a 
small town, and that He had never been a pupil 
of Pharisaism, as Paul had. We should think of 
Christ more as a Prophet. To a prophet many 
experiences come as direct revelations from God, 
and accordingly we find Jesus uttering many of 
His most memorable parables under the direct 
stimulus of some event in His career, while others 
mark definite stages in the development of His 
inward life. Weinel writes throughout with 
Jiilicher’s great book on the parables full in view, 
and he adds to his valuable paper an appendix 
which contains some extremely fresh and illum- 
inating morsels of exegesis. 


Drescher offers us a clear and complete synopsis 
of all that can be gathered from the Pauline 
Epistles regarding Christ’s life. He regards it as 
probable that Paul saw Jesus in the flesh. As to 
His Virgin Birth, we must say either that the 
apostle knew nothing about it, or that he speaks 
in terms which exclude it. When Paul claims the 
authority of the Lord for his directions, e.g. 
regarding marriage, he is quoting from the his- 
torical Jesus. The various facets of Christ’s 
moral character are touched upon in some one or 
other of the Epistles; and there is a distinct 
assertion of His sinless perfection. We have 
interesting paragraphs on the institution of the 
Supper, the vast importance of the Resurrection 
for Paul, and a valuable discussion of the activity 
of the exalted Christ which, Drescher holds, Paul 
confined to the community of believers. 

The essay should have a more comprehensive 

1 Die Bildersprache Jesu, by Heinrich Weinel, Privat- 
docent in Bonn; Das Leben Jesu bez Paulus, by Richard 


Drescher; Luthers Azslegung des Alten Testaments, by 
Karl Eger. Giessen: J. Ricker, igoo. 


title, for it really contains a sketch of the Pauline 
Christology. There is little in it that is new; 
even what we might be tempted to call its de- 


ficiencies and under-statements are old. Butitis 


exceedingly useful to the student of Paulinism, 
and it is written with admirable lucidity. 


Eger sets himself the task of examining Luther’s 
sermons on Genesis and Exodus, in order to dis- 
cover what principles of interpretation he followed. 
These may be summed up in the statement : ‘ Faith 
is not only the content of all Scripture statements, 
but also the principle of exposition by employing 
which alone the true content of Scripture can be 
ascertained.’ Luther finds his own ideal of piety 
in the characters of the Old ‘Testament; the 
patriarchs habitually exhibit the fruits of faith— 
patience and love ; the godless, on the other hand, 
are prototypes of the Papists. The Reformer is 
sometimes hard put to it to justify the conduct of 
Jacob. But although the dogma of verbal inspira- 
tion leads him astray here and there, he remains 
true to his conception of faith as the key to all 
Scripture difficulties. Luther gave his audience 
not scientific exegesis, but edification. He is to — 
be honoured for his repudiation of allegorical 
exposition. These sermons—and this we can see 
from Eger’s admirable review of them—are a true 
revelation of his personality. 


H. R. MACKINTOSH. 
Aberdeen, 
—_f-—___ 


Warti’s ‘Mas Buch Danief.’? 


WE are now rich in commentaries on Daniel. 
This is plain to any one who knows the three 
latest. Behrmann’s (in Nowack’s series) is a pains- 
taking and thorough exposition, and the lengthy 
Introduction is very helpful, especially the sections 
on the Aramaic dialect and the Versions. Driver’s 
recent work reflects honour on British scholarship. 
A student who had no other apparatus in his 
hand would not be ill equipped. And Marti’s ex- 
cellent addition to the series which he is editing 
merits a respectful welcome. In its general out- 
lines it resembles its immediate predecessors, but it 


2 Das Buch Daniel, Erklairt von D. Karl Marti. Tiib- 
ingen u. Leipzig: J. C. Mohr, 1901. 


1e product of anindependent mind. The Intro 
duction is much briefer than either Behrmann’s or 
Driver’s. In the Commentary proper close atten- 
tion is paid to the Aramaic forms and the many 
corruptions they have undergone. It may be 
doubted whether any previous writer has done 
better work of its kind than the clear, pointed 


indication of the goal aimed at, which is prefixed | 


to each chapter of Daniel. And the detailed ex- 
position, though usually concise, is so well done 
that it is a pleasure to read. 

The point which will attract most attention is 
the theory here propounded to account for the 
bilingual character of Daniel. As everyone knows, 
chaps. r~24* and 8-12 are in Hebrew, whilst 
24726 are in Aramaic. Professor Driver has given 
a convenient summary of the three principal 
attempts at explanation (p. xxii): (1) diversity of 
origin; (2) a Hebrew original, translated into 
Aramaic, and when part of the original was lost 
that part replaced by the Aramaic translation ; 
(3) the ‘Chaldeans’ introduced as speaking what 
was believed to be their customary tongue, and 
the narrative then continued in this language 
because it was more convenient. Marti boldly 
‘presents us with a view which is almost the direct 
reverse of No. (2). He maintains that the whole 
was originally Aramaic ; but because it would have 
been impossible to procure the admission into the 
sacred collection of a book not written in the 
sacred language, the opening and the close were 
turned into Hebrew, and Daniel was thus assimi- 
lated to Ezra. In confirmation of this he points 
out that the Aramaic portion reads like an original 
rather than a translation, whereas the Hebrew 
portion has an Aramaic tinge (79, 14, 257, nid awn, 
and 53, 119; mrsjmt, 128; yey, 8°71; aprpnn, 87 117); 
spy, 818; Top=Dip, 872 ee; ana, 1071; nvr, 1074; cf. 
524 69-11. 18f | pi, x17; mVANNT, 1128; DDD, 11%). 
This suggestion would doubtless come with greater 
force if it could be shown that the Jews of 
that age were accustomed to compose books in 
Aramaic ; but even without this support it is not 
lacking in plausibility. 

A few specimens will suffice to show the quality 
of the exposition. Marti thinks that what is said 
concerning the alteration of Daniel’s and his 
friends’ names (17) may be a polemic against the 
prevalent custom of taking Greek names—Jason, 
Menelaus, Alkimus, etc.—in place of Hebrew 
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ones. 
had meant this there would surely have been 


This is somewhat unlikely. If the writer 
some hint of disapproval. Behrmann deems it 
impossible to attach a definite signification to the 
second and third kingdoms of 2°9: he holds that 
the writer’s interest was concentrated on the first 
and fourth, the second and third being added 
merely to make up the sacred number four. But 
it is much more satisfactory to say with Driver and 
Marti that the Median and Persian monarchies 
were distinct from each other in the writer’s view, 
and that they are his second and third kingdoms. 
We have here a fuller explanation than is usually — 
given of the phrase ‘7p Soy (=bring accusation 
against (38), literally, eat the pieces of). A calum- 
niator would so influence the mind of a prince or 
superior as to prevent his sending food or other 
gifts to the person accused. The accuser would: 
then be said to ‘eat the pieces,’ as in Persian a 
messenger who does not deliver the present with 
which he was sent is said to ‘eat’ it. The puzzling 
word, Ys (32) is, regarded as a later insertion or 
a gloss on Sanp. There is one noun fewer in 
Theod. and LXX than in M.T., and some of the 
Latin Fathers mention only two articles of dress. 
Driver (p. 69) ventures to state what were the 
obstacles which prevented the wise men from in- 
terpreting the inscription, 5% °°: ‘The puzzle con- 
sisted partly in the character or manner in which 
they were supposed to have been written—an 
unfamiliar form of the Aramaic character, for 
instance, or, as the medieval Jews suggested, a 
vertical instead of a horizontal arrangement of the 
letters ; partly in the difficulty of attaching any 
meaning to them, even when they were read.’ Is 
it not safer to say, as Marti does: ‘We need not 
trouble ourselves as to the reasons for their ina- 
bility ; conjectures are in any case needless’? 

The two commentators agree in their treat- 
ment of 52-8, but the following quotation will 
show that the German supplements the English : 
‘The striking arrangement [a mina, a shekel, and 
halfminas!] lends much probability to Haupt’s 
conjecture that the mina, the heaviest of Baby- 
lonian weights, points to the great king Nebuchad- 
nezzar; that the shekel, which is so much less 
valuable, is the symbol of Belshazzar ; and that 
the half minas refer to the divided Medo-Persian 


1 Dr. Driver himself has corrected the mistake ‘ half- 
shekels’ in a letter to THE EXPosIToRY TIMES, 
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~ rule which did not follow immediately upon that 


of Nebuchadnezzar. The words seem, therefore, 
to have been a current witticism which summed 
up the history of Babylon and its downfall under 
the form of the items of an account... . It 
originated in Jewish circles, where in later times 
also we find weights used to indicate what people 
were worth (cf. the Talmudic designation of a son 
who is inferior to his father as “a half-mina, son of 
a mina”).’ There is an excellent note on ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ (7}8), agreeing in the main 
with Driver’s. But we cannot follow Marti in 
throwing doubt on our Lord’s having called Him- 
self 6 vids tov dvOpdrov, and surmising that the 
title may have been put into His lips by the 
evangelists because of their own familiarity with 
it. The subject has been treated somewhat fre- 
quently in THe Exposirory TimEs,! and we need 
only remark here that Professor Marti does not 
appear to attach sufficient weight to the fact that 
the evangelists never represent anyone but Jesus 
Himself as using this name, If it was so familiar 
to them, why did they not employ it themselves, 
or put it into the lips of others? Driver is a safer 
guide on this matter. ‘‘‘ Z%e son of man” differs 
evidently from “ove Uke a son of man.” The 
former, it cannot reasonably be doubted, was 
chosen purposely by Jesus to express His own view 
of His office. It may be doubted, however, 
whether in its origin it was connected by Him with 
Dn 718. It seems clearly to represent Him as the 
true child of man, the ideal son of the human 
race, the representative of humanity. It is used 
most frequently in passages which refer to the 
earthly work of the Lord in the time of His 
humility, especially where the thought is prominent 
of His lowliness, or physical weakness, or human- 
ity.’ The ‘seventy weeks’ of 975-27 are explained 
on the whole in the same way as by Driver, ze. the 
terminus a guo is 586 B.C., the 4 ad quem 164 B.C., 


and the middle period of sixty-two weeks is regarded 


as mistakenly lengthy, such an error being only 
too natural in a Jew of that period, who would be 
imperfectly informed as to secular chronology. 
The English commentator identifies ‘an anointed 
one, a prince,’ of v.% with Cyrus. Perhaps there 
is more to be said for the other view, which Marti 
adopts, that the high priest, Jeshua, son of Jozadak, 
is meant. At all events this would agree with the 
use of ‘an anointed one’ in v.65, where it is ad- 


1 See vols. x. xi. 


mitted that we must see the high priest Onias m1., 
who was assassinated by Andronicus. Xe 

The above examples are enough to show ied 1 
estimate we have formed of the latest addition to 
the literature on Daniel. No student can dispense 
with Driver, Those who read German will do 
wisely in adding Marti to their store. 


Winchcombe, J. TayLor. 


pe 


The Joea of the Kingdom of God in 
Theofogy.” 

As all who have any knowledge of the Ritschlian 
theology are aware, the idea of the kingdom of 
God plays a most important part in it. About 
three years ago one of the critics of the school, 
R. Wegener, published what he described as ‘a 
critical examination of A. Ritschl’s Idea of the 
Kingdom of God in the Light of History.’ The 
intention of the book was to discredit Ritschl’s 
theology by showing that he derived his use of the 
idea from the rationalism and moralism of last 
century. In the book now under review this 
attack on the Ritschlian position is met by a 
statement of the use made of this idea in Christian 
theology, with a view to a qualified justification of 
Ritschl’s treatment of the subject. It is not at all 
necessary to follow the author in his rapid but 
interesting survey of the varied conceptions, which 
at different times have sought shelter under this 
conveniently elastic phrase, although this survey 
serves so far as a defence of Ritschl against the 
criticism of Wegener, as it shows that he cannot 
be justly charged with the offence of wantonly 
changing the content of a strictly defined expres- 
sion. Eschatological, ecclesiastical, mystical, 
evangelical, pietistic, rationalistic, ethical con- 
ceptions have all found refuge in this term. It 
has been used to express the state of grace as 
well as of glory; the visible Church as well as the 
invisible community formed by obedience to the 
law of love; the individual relation of the soul to 
God as well as the universal purpose of God for 
all mankind; the present rule of Christ in His 
saints as well as their future reign with Him ; the 
association and activity of the truly converted as 
well as the O.T. theocracy. What claims special 
notice in this historical statement is the account 

2 Die Idee des Reiches Gottes in der Theologie. Von 


Johannes Weiss, Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. M.3. 
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represented as prophetic, an anticipation of the 
approaching victory of God over the devil, an 


and confident, that He spoke as if the dominion 
of the devil had already been overthrown, and the 
_ authority of God had been already established. 
Not Jesus, but the evangelists are responsible for 
_ the use of the phrase ‘the kingdom of God’ to cover 
‘all that is of importance for the outer and inner 
life of the community.’ In His use of the term 
there was no ambiguity ; it is they that have made 

' it so elastic in its application. It may, however, be 
seriously questioned if Jesus’ conception was so 
narrow and poor, and if the evangelists’ so en- 
riched and widened it. 
probable that the term would have the fullest con- 
tent and the widest scope on the lips of Jesus, and 
that afterwards it was subjected to limitations, 
when used by men of lower spiritual stature. This 

is, however, a subordinate topic in the book, and 
must not be allowed to divert our attention from 

its principal object, the examination and defence 

of Ritschl’s use of the idea. 
Ritschl’s conception of the kingdom of God as 
God’s effective dominion in the world through the 
community, founded by Christ, which renders 
Him a voluntary obedience, is declared to be 
exegetically indefensible, as the New Testament 
represents the kingdom as transcendent, as intro- 
duced by God’s act, and not dependent on man’s 
action. This assertion is probably more confident 
than all the evidence warrants. With better reason 

it is pointed out, that in Ritschl’s earlier concep- 
tion the ethical aspect of the kingdom as a task to 

be done was more prominent than the religious as 

a good to be enjoyed. With some probability 
the co-ordination of the two aspects in his later 
treatment of the subject is ascribed to the influence 

of Kaftan. But, while for the latter the good is 
communion with the risen Christ, for the former 

it is dominion over the world through faith in 
God’s providence. He fails, however, in bringing 
these two elements in his later conception of the 
kingdom into organic unity. An examination of 
his system proves that his soteriology is complete 
without the doctrine of the kingdom, and that in 
his teleology, where the kingdom is essential, his 
doctrine of redemption has no necessary place. 
There are thus two lines of thought running 
parallel in his theology. This is a just criticism. 
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anticipation which sometimes became so vivid’ 


It is very much more - 


This inconsistency in his thinking finds its ex- 


planation in his mental history. An attempt is 


made to meet the objection that Ritschl, as it 
were, equates God and His kingdom by explain- 


ing that, as far as our knowledge is concerned, we 


can know only as much about God as He makes 
known of Himself in His purpose in the world ; 
but the fault one has to find with Ritschl is that 
he will not allow theology to form even such a 
conception of God as affords an adequate ex- 
planation of His purpose. Again, while Wegener's 
charge that Ritschl took his view of this world- 
purpose from the Enlightenment is answered by 
pointing out that he claimed to be dependent 
always and only on the Christian revelation, yet 
Weiss himself calls attention to the significant fact 
that Ritsch] cannot quote any words of Christ, the 
founder of the kingdom, in support of the doctrine 
he develops regarding the relation of the kingdom 
and God as love. On this point it must be said 
that Ritschl deceived himself, as his doctrine of 
God and His kingdom is neither so scriptural nor 
experimental as he imagined it to be. What he 
regarded as the evil leaven of speculation has got 
into his pure meal. His speculative doctrine of 
God’s eternity is rightly held by Weiss to offer no 
adequate explanation of the difficulty, that the 
kingdom, which is represented as being not only 
God’s purpose for the world, but even His purpose 
for Himself, comes into actual existence only in 
the community founded by Christ, as from Ritschl’s 
standpoint especially it is quite illegitimate to 
solve historical difficulties by metaphysical subtle- 
ties. Weiss seems also justified in drawing the 
wider conclusion, that it is impossible to identify 
God’s purposé in the world with any historical 
institution founded at a particular time. Such are 
this writer’s criticisms, mostly justified. 

His general conclusion regarding the place of 
the doctrine of the kingdom of God in Christian 
theology is this. In pious Christian circles 
generally, where the Bible is read, where the 
gospel is prized, the doctrine of redemption must 
be regulative of theology ; and it has already been 
shown that Ritschl has been able to state that 
doctrine completely without giving any prom1- 
nence to the idea of the kingdom. For apologetic 
purposes, however, the doctrine of the kingdom is 
of great use. The belief in God’s rule in the 
world can be insisted on in opposition to the 
scientific assumption that nature is a rigid 
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mechanism. But it can further be maintained | eleven years a new edition of his comm 
that God’s protection can be claimed only by the | the Johannine Epistles. In the new Me: 
obedient to His purpose. Accordingly the moral | Commentaries on the Gospels, on Romans, 
combines with the religious point of view. The | Timothy and Titus, and on Hebrews are Is 
idea of the kingdom, as combining God’s care of, | by Professor Weiss, which in itself is suffic 
and His claim on man, can be employed as the | evidence of the éstimate placed upon his work 
organizing principle of ethics, and as a brief ex- | 
pression for. the religious view of the world. 
While Ritschl’s statement of the moral end is 
tautological, as he represents the organization of 
mankind through actions done from the motive of 
love, both as end and as means, his statement 
can be corrected by conceiving the kingdom of 
God as the organization of humanity, in which the - 
will of God becomes more and more a permanent 
power for good, operative through education, 
example, customs, and institutions. Ritschl is. 
certainly justified in maintaining that this end of 
man’s moral activity is also God’s purpose, and. 
thus passing from the moral to the religious aspect 
of the kingdom, for the belief in God’s providence. 
is genuinely Christian, and has a large place in 
the teaching of Jesus. As Jesus does not claim to 
be the founder of the kingdom, and as God’s 
providential guidance of humanity cannot be 
regarded as beginning with His appearance, 
Ritschl’s position must be abandoned, and all. 
human history must be interpreted from the 
standpoint of the kingdom, The completion of 
the kingdom on earth must be supplemented by 
the Christian hope of immortality, so that we 
may be able to conceive of all generations as 
participating in the final good. This thought is 
not foreign to Ritschl’s theology, as he recognizes 
that the consummation of the kingdom lies be- 
yond the conditions of the present world. This 
brief indication of the contents of this book should 
serve to show that both as a critical and a con- 
structive effort on so important a theme it deserves. 
attention and commendation. A. E. GARVIE, 


high esteem with which it is regarded by those — 
most qualified to judge makes a commentary by 
the same hand on the Johannine Epistles of more 
than ordinary value. 

In the present edition, the author has aimed 
above all at greater concision and greater lucidity, 
relegating more largely to footnotes the discussion 
of opposing views. He has taken account of new 
editions of the commentaries of Luthardt and 
Holtzmann, the former of whom has come nearer 
to prevailing views, while the latter has adopted 
some of Weiss’s own interpretations. For the 
First Epistle, he had before him also the work of 
Karl, who, ‘under pretence of a wider view of the 
doctrine and language of the Epistle, confuses 
everything, and enforces his own preconceived 
opinions by a royal abuse of the actual text.’ For 
the Third Epistle, Weiss expresses his indebtedness 
to the instructive disquisitions of Harnack. 

But neither Harnack nor Holtzmann nor any 
other has shaken Weiss in his firm adherence to 
the Johannine authorship of these Epistles, as 
set forth by him in his Jntroduction to the New 
Testament and in the previous edition of this 
commentary. All three Epistles are manifestly by 
the same hand, and by the hand that wrote the 
Fourth Gospel, namely, by John the Apostle. In 
the First Epistle the writer declares himself an 
eye-witness of the Divine glory revealed in the 
historical figure of Jesus; in the Second and 
Third Epistles he calls himself ‘The Elder’ as 
being now the sole survivor, amid a new generation 
of Christians, of that older generation who were 
privileged with their own eyes to see ‘the Word 
made flesh.’ All three Epistles were probably 
written from Ephesus, the Second and Third 
before the First, the First before the Gospel. The 
First Epistle was written with the purely spiritual 
aim of confirming its readers in the practice of the 
Christian life. It refers more than once to the 
false teaching of Cerinthus, but is still more con- 
cerned with the practical danger arising from the 
abuse of the Pauline doctrine of grace. ‘ My little 
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Weiss on the Aohannine Epistles.’ 


THE veteran New Testament scholar and exegete, 
Professor B. Weiss of Berlin, has published after 

1 Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testa-' 
ment. Begriindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Die drei 
Briefe des Apostel Johannes. Auflage an neu bearbeitet von 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Pp. 195. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1900. Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 
Price 3s. 6d net. 


Germany. In this country his Commentary on the — 
Fourth Gospel is perhaps the best known, and the 
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_ Second Epistle is beyond question a church ; the 
_ ‘well-beloved Gaius’ of the Third Epistle was 
probably a member of the same. 

As for the commentary proper, it has the merits 

that are common to Professor Weiss’s exegetical 
works. 
there are not many gleams of imagination or flashes 
of insight; but there is a strong sure grasp of 
Johannine teaching, and there is always a splendid 
sanity. It may be well to indicate the views taken 
by Weiss of one or two difficult passages ; the 
arguments by which these are defended may be 
sought in the book itself. é 

On rt Jn 3° (‘Whosoever is begotten of God 
doeth no sin, because His seed abideth in him: 
and he cannot sin, because he is begotten-of God’) 

Weiss concludes an interesting discussion thus: 
‘ By referring the new birth to the word of God as 
the o7épya, the apostle certainly means to em- 
phasize the fact that, in this word of His, God is 
Himself the agent. It follows as a matter of 
course that the man for whom his new birth from 
God has become as it were a permanent condition 
(yeyevvyr at, perfect), cannot sin, since God who is 
permanently active within him, cannot be the 
agent of what is contrary to himself, that is, of 
sin.’ And ina note this remark is added: ‘The 
apostle clearly assumes that where and in so far 
as acts of sin are still found in the Christian, the 
‘new birth in its fullest sense has not yet taken 
place within him. The very nerve ofthe 
apostle’s conception is, that every defect of moral 
activity in the Christian life points to a defect 
in the relation to God and Christ, that is, to a 
religious defect, and can find its remedy only 
there.’ 

In t Jn 3! Weiss translates thus : ‘Hereby 
(namely, if we learn to love not in word but in 
deed and in truth) we shall know that we are of 
the truth, and in His presence shall persuade our 
heart that, should our heart condemn us, He is 
greater than our heart, and knows all.’ When our 
sins and shortcomings make us doubt whether we 
are in Christ at all, He knows that we really are of 
the truth because by His omniscience He searches 
the deepest depths of our heart, and sees that we 

Jove not in word but in truth. This may be on 
other lines than the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, but in view of the abuse of 
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_ children, let no man lead you astray, he that doeth | 


righteousness is righteous. The ‘Elect Lady’ of the | of the problem of assurance. 


It is not mystical, it is not philosophical, 


that doctrine it was the only satisfactory solu 

On 1 Jn 5° (‘This Jesus is He that came by 
water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not in the 
water only, but in the water and in the blood’), 
Weiss remarks: ‘In view of the ordinary use of 


%pyeoOar in John, 6 é\@dv (note the aorist) must 


refer to the fact of Christ’s historical appearance. 
It follows that 8° #aros kal aivaros denotes ina 
purely local sense two historical experiences 
through which He passed, and these experiences 
can only be His baptism with water and His 
bloody death, which are regarded here simply as 
historical’ facts... ..« The addition, ‘Not imthe 
water only,” etc., proves that the whole statement 
has a reference to the heresy which distinguished 
the man Jesus from the heavenly aeon Christ, 
and united the latter with the former only at the 
Baptism. The said heretics could admit that the 
Xpiords came in the water, but they could not 
admit that He came in the bloody death of the 
cross, before which He had already in their view 
taken His departure from the man Jesus; whereas 
for the apostle the death on the cross was- the 
culminating point of the revelation brought by 
the Son of the love of God.’ 
RoperT A. LENDRUM. 
Kirkliston. 
————— 


‘SBe Old Testament Quotations.’ 


Tus is the second part of Dr. Hithn’s valuable 
work, Die Messianischen Werssagungen des israeltt- 
isch-sitdischen Volkes bis su den Targumim historisch- 
hritisch untersucht und erliutert, the first part of 
which appeared in 1899. ‘The first design was to 
show the use made by N.T. writers of Messianic 
prophecies, or O.T. passages which they con- 
sidered Messianic, but the design has naturally 
grown in the execution. Every reader of the 
Bible knows that there is close historic connexion 
between the O.T. and the New. He is familiar, 
in a general way, with the fact that the frame- 
work even of the religion of the N.T. is largely 
Jewish. The more he studies the N.T. the more 
extensively and deeply do its roots seem to him 
sunk in the Old. Hence he will welcome a book 


1 Die Alttestamentlichen Citate und Remititiscenzen im 
Neuen Testamente. Von Dr. Phil. Eugen Hiihn, Pfarrer 
in Heilingen bei Orlamiinde, Freiburg i. B. : Mohr, 1900. 
M.6. 
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-to many of the author’s references. 
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like Dr. Hiihn’s, of which it is not too much to 
say that it is the most systematic attempt yet 
made to render a full account of the debt, literary 
and doctrinal, of the second part of the Bible to 
the first. Dr. Hiihn has enjoyed the very efficient 
collaboration of Dr. P. W. Schmiedel of Zurich, 
who was his teacher in former days in Jena, and 
whose name offers a pledge of conscientious and 
scholarly workmanship which not the most deter- 
mined opponents of his undoubted ‘neological’ 
bias can afford to ignore. The book is not one 
to be ‘read through’ any more than a city register. 
But it should lie on the student’s table alongside 
of Dittman’s Vetus Testamentum in LVovo,: and 
should be consulted at the proper place for a 
basis of exposition of any important N.T. text or 
passage. Dr. Hiihn goes through the whole New 
Testament,—book, chapter, verse,—and his aim 
is not merely to indicate the passages in the O.T. 
(including the Apocrypha) actually cited in whole 
or in part, but also to detect the much more in- 
definable element of O.T. ‘reminiscence,’ even in 
places where there is hardly a trace of similarity in 
word or phrase. This involves skill comparable 
to that of the chemist extracting a primary essence 
from composite matter; and, in relation to the 
‘reminiscences,’ opinions will necessarily differ as 
to the exact measure of relevancy to be conceded 
No one can 
know better the difficulty of the task than one 
who has tried it.. In a retrospective chapter 
(‘Riickblick’), p. 269, the author is able to tell us 
from experience that a division of reminiscences 
into ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious,’ however 
naturally it might be suggested by the clearly 
defined phenomena of some passages, is yet im- 
practicable as a basis for systematic work. The 
line between ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ 
vanishes too easily even for the youngest eyes. 
Huhn confesses that he has found even the divi- 


, Slons, actually adopted, into passages quoted with 


and passages quoted z7¢hout a formula of citation 
difficult to carry out, and that the reference of a 
passage to the one or the other class is ‘often 
more or less subjective’ (27d.). 

Some of the results summarized in the ‘ Riick- 
blick’ are of striking interest, as, ¢.%., that the 


1 Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 3s. 6d. Dittman 
gives the words of the Hebrew text and the LXX in the case 
of every passage cited. Only the Gospels and Acts have yet 
been published. 
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Apocalypse, while it contains only 5 O.T. 
tions,’as against $4in Romans and 62 in Hebre 
has more ‘reminiscences’ than any other N.T. 
book. Next to it-in this respect comes Matthew, 


but Matthew has only 437 against 453 in the — 


Apocalypse, while the combined reminiscences of — 
Romans and Hebrews amount only to 363. 

Such a result will possibly tend to corroborate 
the opinion that the N.T. Apocalypse is a trans- 


formation and interweaving of documents of the 
apocalyptic species that were, in their original — 


form, perhaps even more ‘Jewish’ than the Book 
of Daniel, or, indeed, anything in the O.T. But 
Dr. Hiihn hints at nothing of the kind, and it 
must not be thought that he writes in the interest 
of any special critical opinions. He wishes to 
give a complete summary of a very large and 
important class of facts, and he has brought to his 
task an amount of industry and skill such as have 
never yet been expended on the field to which he 
has applied them. 

This notice—too brief for the subject—may 
serve to call the attention of students to a source 
of help in regard to all the N.T. books which is 
much handier than a library of commentaries, 


and which, in regard to one important element of © 


every N.T. book, supplies information and sug- 
gestion hardly to be found in the same degree 
even in a complete set of commentaries. A 
supplementary chapter (‘ Nachtrage’), which begins 
with a reference to W. C. Allen’s article in THE 
Expository Times (December 1899) on the 
genealogy in Matthew, testifies to the extreme 
care the author has taken to bring his work to the 
highest level of attainable accuracy. 
Lewis A. MUIRHEAD, 


> 
> 


Baptism in the MNormeagian CBurc§. 


THE question of Baptism is evidently fermenting 
in Norway just now. Of the ten articles in the 
three issues of the Worsk Theologisk Tidsskrift 
already published, no fewer than three deal with 
that subject, namely, ‘The Rule of Faith of the 
Ancient Church in its Relation to the Baptismal 
Confession and Holy Writ,’ by Professor Lyder 
Brun; ‘Swiss Anabaptism,’ by Rev. Christen 
Brun; and ‘Baptism in the New Testament,’ by 
Professor Odland, D.D. 

Dr. Odland’s article extends to sixty pages, and 


aa, 


a Sha ee 
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deals with the subject in three parts: (a) the 
origin of Baptism; (4) the baptismal practice in 
apostolic days; (c) the nature and significance of 
Baptism. : 

The Norwegian professor considers that Mt 
289 contains a positive command to baptize, but 
he does not find in that verse or in Mk 16): 16 
the institution of Baptism. Nor does he find it 
in Jn 4, for he holds that that baptism was 
merely a passing incident, limited to Christ’s first 
appearing, and to be considered exclusively as 


a temporary continuation of the work of the Fore- | 


runner, just as Jesus in His first sermon took up, 
ipsissimis verbis, the subject of the Baptist’s appeal 
to repentance. He considers that Christ’s first 
activity was essentially a work of preparation, He 
being practically His own Forerunner, the people 
being not yet quite ripe for the preaching of the 
kingdom of God as a kingdom already present 
in His own person. And there is no trace of 
Baptism in the Gospels after Christ began His 
Messianic work. Dr. Odland deems it significant 
that there is no hint of Baptism in the instruction 
to the disciples when despatched in pairs upon 
their mission throughout the land (Mt 10%). Yet, 
in the Acts time after time the receiving of 
Baptism followed the preaching of the apostles 
as its normal result. He controverts Keim in 
placing the institution of Baptism at the Supper, 
and Schenkel in placing it in the period preceding 
Mk 1038, He concludes that any institution of 
Baptism by Christ during His life would have left 
some trace in the Gospels. In order, therefore, 
to find the origin of Baptism, the reports at the 
close of Matthew and Mark must be carefully 
examined and their historic validity tested. After 
a most careful examination, he comes to the result 
that the historic character of the traditional words 
of Christ in Mt 28!9 and Mk 161-16 cannot be 
maintained; they merely convey to us the con- 
viction arrived at by the Early Church, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, that it was the will of 
the Lord that the Gentiles should be missioned 
and the rite of Christian Baptism employed. 

He does not see how it can well be doubted 
that in the apostolic age Baptism was into the 
name of Christ alone. He admits that the words 
in Ac 238 816 1048 need not ser se imply such 
hypothesis. But it is natural for a historic repre- 
sentation to employ an abbreviated expression to 
designate Baptism as a Christian institution, as 
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the initiatory rite into the Christian Church. On 
the other hand, several pertinent passages in 
Paul’s writings definitely assume that Baptism was 
exclusively administered in the name of Christ. 
In 1 Co 1185 for example, the apostle indirectly 
contrasts a Baptism into his own name with the 
Baptism which the Corinthians had actually re- 
ceived. Dr. Odland’s view is that Mt 28% 
cannot be proved to be a prescribed formula. 
It is only a résumé of what Jesus on that occasion 
said, a summing up of a fuller teaching about 
Baptism, its significance and requirements. And 
he maintains that although the Didache and 
Justin in a later age regarded these words as a 
formula prescribed by Jesus, that does not prove 
that they were originally meant to be such. 
He takes up the various objections which have 
been made to the historic tenability of the synoptic 


tradition on the points in question, and, after. 


dealing with them, concludes that the difficulties 
undeniably connected with the acceptance of the 
authenticity of the record of Mt 28% 20 are not 
insuperable. ‘But still we have only arrived at 
the position that the passage may possibly relate 
to a trustworthy tradition. For wise historic 
inquiry the old rule holds true— Qutcungue 
praesumitur bonus, donec probetur contrarium ; and 
the possibility of trustworthiness has considerable 
weight in assuring the historic genuineness of the 
contents of the tradition. And there are un- 
doubtedly positive instances which affect the scale 
to the distinct advantage of Matthew’s reliability.’ 

He holds that the record of the baptismal 
command given by the Risen Christ can be 
proved to be historically trustworthy. According 
to the Acts, it is not open to doubt that the 
practice of Christian Baptism was in use on the 
day of Pentecost (Ac 2°**}), and from that day 
Baptism became a regular institution in the 
Church. Dr. Odland controverts Weiss in think- 
ing that Peter, of his own initiative, went back to 
the Johannine Baptism ; and holds that Christ 
must have given instructions and a command. 
Paul was baptized, and introduced Baptism where- 
ever he laboured; and the way in which the 
apostle, in 1 Co 10%, indirectly compares Baptism 
and the Supper is an evidence that in both of 
these acts we have direct institutions by the 
Master. Professor Odland treats of the disputed 
passage, Eph 5”, thus :— 

‘The apostle here sets forth Christ’s purpose in 


pyar. Notice how the last two words are con- 
nected with what goes before. The exposition, 
according to which év fijare is to be referred to 
dyudon, is now practically and properly given up. 
The very position of the words is against it. 
Besides, by such an interpretation, we must regard 
the non-articled pjua as a kind of momen proprium, 
and understand it of the gospel or the Word of 
_ God generally, which is not only without analogy, 
and therefore arbitrary, but must in reality be 
called impossible. The position is this, that pjya 
expresses a purely formal notion; it designates 
the word only as spoken, as speech; it does not, 
like Adyos, refer to the content of that which is 
spoken, and it cannot therefore fer se, without 
further definition, designate the gospel. Thus 
there can only be a choice between the con- 
nexion of ev pypyare with tT Aovrpd tod vdaros or 
with xafapicas. But the former of these is 
excluded by the lack of the article as a con- 
nective, since neither rd Aovtpdv nor 7d wtdup 
connects itself with év pyyware so as to form a 
unity. There is thus nothing left except to regard 
& fypare as a new and more precise definition to 
kafapicas, by which the apostle must be under- 
stood to have desired to avert a misunderstanding, 
as if the cleansing from the pollution of sin was an 
effect of the water itself as such. It is not the 
water fer se that cleanses; but when that water 
has cleansing effect, it is only in virtue of a word 
spoken. By whom the word, which gives the 
cleansing power to the water of Baptism, is 
spoken, there can, from the connexion, be no 
question. It is by the One who is the subject 
of the xafapicas, more precisely defined by éy 
pyar, therefore Christ. The apostle, according 
to this passage, must have been aware of some 
saying of Christ whereby He promised that the 
cleansing from the guilt of sin, which is the fruit 


giving Himself for the Church, with these eat eit 


iva abryy ayidon kabapicas TO AovTPa Tod voaros ev | 
rropent aati thus Asatte may ue fairly | 


nated as depending on a direct see 
Coste “ : 
‘Thus in the apastone age the use of Christian 


Baptism was referred back to an institution by 
| But since this institution is not found — 
within the limits of Christ’s natural life and _ 
activity, the only possible alternative is that the _ 
and “con-= 9 
sequently the record in Matthew’s Gospel, and 
likewise the close of Mark’s, is from this side’ 


Christ. 


Risen Christ prescribed Baptism ; 


also very strongly confirmed.’ 


In dealing with the Nature and Significance of — 


Baptism, Dr. Odland carefully examines (a) Christ’s 


utterances about Baptism; (0) the pre-Pauline 
doctrine of Baptism; (c) Baptism in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and 1 Peter; (d) the Pauline teach- 
ing about Baptism. He sums up Paul’s view 
‘Paul really regards Baptism as a sacred 


thus: 
act which, by its characteristic form in an external, 


visible manner, portrays what inwardly takes place’ 
in the subject of Baptism, namély, cleansing from 


the impurity and deliverance from the power of 
sin, When, therefore, he lays stress on faith as 
the instrument of righteousness and, in places, of 


newness of life, it is not his purpose to connect 


these divine acts of grace with faith as its 
immediate result, but only to emphasize that it 
is faith alone that is required from man. But 
what subjectively is dependent on and effected by 
faith, is objectively effected by Baptism. Faith, 
consequently, is merely the stretching out of the 
empty hand to grasp and appropriate what God in 
the gospel has offered, and what He in Baptism 
gives; and it is only when faith is filled up by 
God with His gifts that it becomes in the fullest 
sense fides salvifica.’ 
J. BEVERIDGE. 
Dundee. 
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in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? 
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IV. . 
The Gospel of John. 


_ 1224 is unfortunately on a lost leaf. But they 
are to be found in the Curetonian manuscript, 
and therefore not lost to the Old Syriac ver- 
sions. : 

184‘ And I saw, and bear record that this is 
the chosen of God’ (with Codex Sinaiticus and 
the Curetonian). 
form, for John’s knowledge of our Lord’s relation 
to the Father was probably less at this period 
than what St. Peter afterwards attained to, as we 
know from Mt 166 There are obvious reasons 
why over-zealous scribes might change ‘chosen’ 
to ‘Son.’ They knew it from other sources to 
be true; then why not say so? ‘The Palestinian 
Syriac has ‘the Son of God, his chosen.’ 

*138,_‘and beheld them following,’ is omitted. 

138,‘ which is to say, being interpreted, Master,’ 
is naturally omitted ; ‘Rabbi’ or ‘ Rabban’ being 
an Aramaic word (with the Curetonian and the 
Peshitta). 

14°.‘ And the name of one of these disciples 
of John, was Andrew, the brother of Simon.’ 
‘Peter’ is omitted (with the Peshitta), but then 
Simon had not yet received the name. The first 
clause of this verse agrees with the Curetonian, 
which, however, adds ‘ Cepha.’ 

141.—* And Andrew saw Simon his brother oz 
that day, and saith unto him, My brother, we have 
found the Messiah’ (almost with the Curetonian, 
which omits ‘on that day,’ and ‘My brother,’ 
and adds ‘Cepha,’ and almost with the Peshitta). 

*142__‘which is, being interpreted iz/o Greek, 
Peter.’ 

144,‘Now Philip was dy his family of Beth- 
Saida, of the city of Andrew and Simon. 

147 to 215 is on a lost leaf. This portion is 
wanting also in Cureton’s MS. 

%17.—* When he did these things his disciples 
remembered that it was written,’ etc. 

2l7,‘The zeal of thine house Zath eaten me 
up’—not ‘shall eat’ (with the Peshitta and the 


Possibly this is the original 


| Palestinian Syriac), ‘Shall eat’ has the majority 
| of witnesses on its side, but ‘hath eaten’ is sup- 
| ported by the Hebrew text of Ps 69°. . 


%223_‘in the days of the feast of unleavened 
bread,’ instead of ‘at the passover, during the 
feast.’ FR lea 
*924,25 __* But our Lord did not trust himself to 
them, and needed not that any should testify 


| about the work of man: for he knew ¢he heart im 
| man what tt is. 


*36,—‘and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit ; because God is a living spirit” The Cure- 
tonian and the Old Latin Codex Vercellensis have 
‘because God is a Spirit, and of God it is born.’ 

38.—‘so are they which are born of water and 
of the Spirit’ (with Codex Sinaiticus, the Cure- 
tonian, and some Old Latin MSS). 

*318, ‘the Son of man, which is from heaven.’ 
This has no corroboration ; but it seems to be an 
improvement. 

316,‘ That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but should have eternal life.’>. Here we 
have the reading of the Authorized Version (with 
the Peshitta and some Old Latin MSS). 

#318 ‘in the name of the only Son’; ‘of God,’ 
is. omitted. 

*320,_‘lest his deeds should be seen.’ 

*223-_Here we have the name ‘Ain Nun,’ 
the Fish Spring. 

*45,—‘a certain town of the Samaritans, which 
was called Shechem, instead of ‘Sychar.’ Some 
light is thrown upon this by a statement of St. 
Jerome, quoted by Tischendorf. Under the name 
Sichar in De nominibus Hebraicis, he says, ‘ Cor- 
rupte autem pro Sichem quae transfertur in 
humeros, ut Sichus legeretur usus obtinuit.’ And 
again, ‘ Alioquin Hebraice Sichem dicitur: ut 
Joannes quoque evangelista testatur: licet vitiosé 
ut Sichar legatur, error inolevit: et est nunc 
Neapolis urbs Samaritanorum.’ (Quaest. Hebr. in 
Genesim.) 


if 
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48,—‘and the fountain of water of Jacob was 
there.’ Orientals make so decided a distinction 
between the ‘azz, ‘spring, fountain,’ ryy7, Bpvors, 
and the diz, ‘well,’ dpéap, that we wonder to find 
both words used in the same narrative. A well 
is something that has been dug or formed arti- 
ficially, whereas in the spring or fountain the 
water gushes naturally from the ground. What 
is now shown as Jacob’s Well, near Nablfis, cer- 
tainly is a well. ' Perhaps it might deserve both 
epithets, for it may have been fed from a fountain 
near at hand on Mount Gerizim. 

V.8 is here placed between v.® and v.’, and the 
fact that our Lord had sat down is twice repeated. 
‘And our Lord came and sat above the foun- 
tain... that he might rest from the toil of the 
way. And his disciples had gone up to that town 
to buy themselves food. And while our Lord sat, 
it was the sixth hour. And there cometh a certain 
woman of Samaria,’ etc. (with the Curetonian). 

4°3,—‘for the Father even seeketh these wor- 
shippers, those who worship him in spirit and in 
truth. This is a repetition of the idea in the 
former clause of the verse (almost with Codex B 
of the Palestinian Syriac version, and the Old 
Latin Codex Veronensis). 

*4*°,—‘he will give everything.’ 

*4°7,—‘ And while they were talking, his disciples 
came and wondered that with the woman he was 
standing and talking.’ 

This slight detail in the narrative is found, so 
far as we know, in no other manuscript. But it is 
quite in keeping with our Lord’s character that He 
should have forgotten His own weariness, and 
should have risen to His feet in order to impress 
more vividly on the woman those great truths 
which He was revealing to her. And the change 
of attitude may have been prompted by an innate 
feeling of the chivalry which was eventually to 
blossom out of His teaching. Standing is not 
the usual habit of the Jewish Rabbi when he is 
engaged in teaching, so it is all the more remark- 
able that our Lord should have shown so much 
courtesy to our sex in the person of one of its 
most degraded representatives. The little word 
gaem, ‘standing,’ has so much significance that 
we cannot suppose it to be a mere orthographical 
variant. 

4°7.—‘What hast thou said unto her?’ instead 
of ‘Why speakest thou with her?’ (almost like the 
Coptic). 
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 *480._*and every one who heard went out 
him.’ eee 


Curetonian). - 

4°8 to 55 is on a lost leaf. 

512,‘ They asked him, Who is the man that ~ 
said unto thee, Take up, and walk?’ is omitted 
(with the Old Latin Codex Veronensis). The 
sense does not suffer by the loss of this verse. 

V.*6 to v.45 is on a lost page. 

*64,—‘And the feast of the unleavened bread 
of the Jews was nigh.’ 

*610,__‘*in number about five thousand,’ is 
omitted. 

611 is imperfect, being difficult to read, but 
we notice a variant, ‘and he distributed to his 
disciples’ (with the Authorized Version and with 
Codd. Bez and Veronensis). It may have come 
here from Mt 14)® or 15°6, or Mk 89, or Lk 9!4, 
and in this case our palimpsest has the interpola- 
tion. 

*618,—‘and they filled twelve baskets with the 
remains of these five barley loaves and of these 
two fishes.’ 

*61°.—Here we have an addition, ‘Now the 
men which did eat of this bread were five thou- 
sand’; evidently by a transposition of y.1¢ 

61.—‘ And fhe dake was tumultuous against 
them, and a great wind blew,’ etc. (almost with 
the Curetonian). The word ‘sea’ is used in v.16, 

*6°,—‘Jesus therefore said unto them,’ is 
omitted, although the sense seems to require it. 

*6°°,—Instead of ‘And this is the will of him 
that sent me,’ we have only ‘This is it.’ Possibly 
the scribe has dropped a line, but possibly also it 
is intentional. 

6*.—‘Is not this Jesus Bar-Joseph? and we 
know his father ?’ 

6*.—‘and mother,’ is omitted (with Codex 
Sinaiticus, the Curetonian, and the Old Latin 
Codex Veronensis). 

6*°.—‘save he which is zwith God,’ instead of 
‘save he which is from God’ (with the Cure- 
tonian). 

6*7.—‘* He that believeth on God hath life’ 
(almost with the Curetonian). 

*6%, — ‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth Zhe 
body ; but ye say, the body profiteth nothing.’ 

6°4.—‘ who they were that believed not, and,’ is 
omitted (with the Curetonian). 


Cn. 8.9) Ov ae eee 


— 6°9,—‘that thou art the Christ, the Son of God’ 
(with several Old Latin MSS, almost with Codex 
Alexandrinus, the Curetonian, the Peshitta, and 
the Palestinian Syriac). The Curetonian omits ‘ ¢e 
Christ, and the others add ‘/:ving’ before God). 
This emphasizes the higher degree of knowledge 
possessed by Simon Peter over that of John the 
Baptist, as shown in Jn 1°4. It is observed in 
the majority of ancient manuscripts. 

670,‘ Have not I chosen you a//,’ instead of 
‘the twelve’ (with the Curetonian). 

*671,—‘Judah the Iscariot,’ instead of ‘Judas 
of Simon Iscariot.’ 

*71,_* because he would not walk ofenly in 
Judea.’ 

*712,__* And there was much murmuring because 
of him in that gvea¢ multitude which had come to 
the feast.’ 

*414___¢ And in the midst of the days of the feast 
of tabernacles,’ or literally, ‘and when the days of 
the feast of tabernacles were divided,’ (with the 
Curetonian). 

721,—‘I have done one work im your sight, and 
ye all marvel’ (with the Curetonian). y 

732,‘ And the chief priests and the Pharisees 
heard that the people murmured’ (almost with 
some Old Latin MSS). 

735,—‘will he perhaps go teaching Zhe seed of 
the Gentiles?’ instead of ‘will he go unto the 
Dispersion among the Greeks?’ (with the Cure- 
tonian). 

#736‘ And what is the word that he said, I go 
away, and ye shall not find me,’ etc. 

731,‘ the last day, is omitted (with the Cure- 
tonian). 

* 40.‘ of a truth this is the Chrest.’ 

*741,__< Others said, This is the Christ,’is omitted. 

%*745,_¢ And these officers returned, and came 
to-those multitudes and to the Pharisees ; and the 
priests and the Pharisees said unto them, Why 
have ye not brought him ?’ 

*748. 49‘ For who of the chief men or of the 
Pharisees has believed on him? only this mob, 
who knoweth not the law.’ 

749,‘ are accursed,’ is omitted. 

750,‘he that came unto him before by night’ 
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(with Codex Bezee and the Peshitta, almost with 
Codex Alexandrinus and the Old Latin Codex 
Monacensis). 

750,‘ being one of them,’ is omitted. The 
Coptic version and some Old Latin MSS have 
both readings. — 

758 to 84, i.e. the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, is omitted (with Codd. Sinaiticus, Vati- 
canus, and many other ancient Greek MSS, also 
with some Old Latin MSS). Tischendorf says 
that ‘St. John certainly never wrote this narrative ; 
but that it is found in the MSS of his Gospel 
from the third century onward.’ Dr. Hort says 
that ‘the argument which has weighed most in 
its favour in modern times is its own internal 
character,’ but that ‘it presents serious differences 
from the diction of St. John’s Gospel, which 
strongly suggests diversity of authorship.’ 

‘When the whole evidence is taken into con- 
sideration,’ he continues, ‘it becomes clear that 
the section first came into St. John’s Gospel as an 
insertion in a comparatively late Western text, 
having originally belonged to an extraneous 
independent source. That this source was either 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the 
Expositions of the Lord’s Oracles of Papias is a 
conjecture only; but it is a conjecture of high 
probability.’ 

‘Erasmus showed by his language how little 
faith he had in its genuineness.’ 

This section stands after Lk 21°8 in the arche- 
type of the Ferrar group of Greek MSS. This 
Dean Alford considers to be its apparent chrono- 
logical place ; though why it should have dropped 
out of Luke’s Gospel cannot be readily explained. 

With regard to this and two other interpolated 
passages, we must recollect that they all have the 
prestige of tradition in their favour ; and that 
though they may never have been penned by the 
evangelist in whose narrative they occur, they are 
records of what was believed by Christians of the 
Apostolic Age, from whose memory the genuine 
words and deeds of the God-Man had not yet 
faded. As such they are entitled to our profound 
respect, especially when they harmonize so well as 
this does with our Lord’s life and character. 


BPeisomann's ‘Bible Studies.” 


‘By THE Rav. Janis Hore Moutrton, M. Ay, LATE FELLOW OF Kinc’s Corizce, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE appearance in English of Deissmann’s aisots 
Bibvelstudien (1895) and Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 
is an event of unusual interest. Of course there 
are few scholars who would care to confess that 
they had not read the books in the original, for 
they undeniably belong to the exceedingly small 
class to which the much-abused term ‘epoch- 
making’ properly belongs. But there are many who 
do not read German, and many of those who do 
would probably admit that the language is a per- 
petual irritant. (Why were not German industry and 
acuteness bestowed on the speakers of amy other 
language, except perhaps Russian and Chinese? I 
know a German Ph.D. who finds French easier read- 
ing than his native tongue, and the knowledge em- 
boldens me to explode thus after years of suffering !) 
But this is by the way, serving to point my own 
gratitude to Dr. Grieve. He has made the book 
read like an original English work; while its faith- 
fulness is guaranteed not only by the lucidity of 
the work translated but also by the co-operation 
of Dr. Deissmann himself in the revision of the 
proofs. 

I shall not attempt here to give a table of 
contents, but only to show in a few words why 
this book holds so unique a position among recent 
biblical works, Deissmann was not of course the 
original patentee of his central thesis, but he is 
the first to seize upon the new material that the 
last decade has provided, and use it in a way 
which gives us a wholly new and indispensable tool 
for the study of the Greek Bible. We can appre- 
ciate the peculiar freshness of Deissmann’s insight 
even when he is laying under contribution the 
Inscriptions, a source which has been available 
for generations, though of course new discoveries 
are continually being made. But the use of the 
papyri is the most characteristic feature of the 
book. Here the material has been accumulating 
during the last ten years with bewildering rapidity. 


* Bible Studies, Contributions, chiefly from Papyri and 
Inscriptions, to the History of the Language, the Literature, 
and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive 
Christianity. By Dr. G, Adolf Deissmann, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Heidelberg. Authorised 
Translation by Dr. Alexander Grieve. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1901. 
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| How rapid the Browtli has been is best realized by 


observing that in the four years since Deissmann’s 
Neue Bibelstudien was published there have appeared 
‘four goodly volumes of papyrus texts from Drs- 
Grenfell and Hunt,—apart from the theological 


Amherst Papyri,—while the Berlin papyri ie 


grown from one and a half volumes to two and a 


half big folios; moreover, the Jyscriptiones Maris’ 


_4gei, from which Deissmann gathers great spoil, 
are now in three volumes instead of one. 
‘classical world is more or less inclined to be dis- 


appointed that the rubbish-heaps of Oxyrhynchus 
and the Fayum have yielded great masses of old’ 


receipts, private letters, wills, incantations, e¢ hoc 


genus omne, and so little to go with the treatise of 
Aristotle and the poems of Sappho and Bacchylides. 
With Deissmann to guide him, the biblical student 


will not sigh for recovered fragments of classical 
literature. 
from Upper Egypt, in which we see the ancient 
world in undress uniform, have an instructiveness 
of absorbing interest. For they give us, as nothing 


else can, the vernacular used in daily life by the 


earliest readers of our New Testament. In Deiss- 
mann’s fascinating pages we are shown scores of 
familiar biblical words and phrases which now turn 
out to have been part and parcel of the ordinary 
vocabulary of later Greek. One after another, 
idioms which we have regarded as ‘ Hebraisms,’ 
and words which have been classed as ‘Biblical 


Greek,’ show themselves in everyday scribblings 


of Greek-speaking Egyptians or in formal and 
laboured inscriptions of Greeks from Asia Minor 
or the islands, who had assuredly not formed their’ 
style on the Septuagint. It follows that the New 
Testament, except where it is actually ¢ranslated 
from Semitic originals, is written in the normal 
language of the Greek world, heathen and Jewish 
alike, with differences in: its style according as its 
various writers approximated more to the verna- 
cular or to the literary style of the day. As papyri 
multiply, the remaining specimens of ‘Biblical 
Greek’ may be expected to dwindle, and ‘Heb- 
raisms’ to be more and more restricted in their 
range. 

It is possible that in the delight of the new dis- 


The. 


The trivial, utterly unliterary fragments. 


ea 


- covery we may be in danger of going a little too 


m4 


far, and repeating in a more scientific style the 
extravagances of the Purists of old. 
the Greek writings of men accustomed to think 
in Latin,! we find Latinisms, and every compara- 
tive philologist is familiar with like phenomena 
in other fields. ‘The denial of Hebraisms, there- 
fore, or the minimizing of them, in the New 
Testament writings where a direct Aramaic or 
Hebrew original is not in question, must depend 
upon the extent to which Greek was a native 
tongue to the writers. If it was with them an 
acquired tongue, they were sure to fall into 
‘Hebraisms’ now and then. Most of us know 
some cultured foreigner, domiciled for many years 
in England and speaking English with perfect 
ease and fluency. Is their English ever guzfe 
free from Gallicisms or Germanisms, as the case 
may be? Except, therefore, in the case of writers 
like St. Paul and St. Luke, who must have spoken 
Greek from infancy, the question of Hebraisms is 
bound up with the question whether Palestine was 
really bilingual. If it was not, and Greek: was 
definitely learned by the best educated people, in 
late boyhood or in mature life, there simply mst 
have been Hebraisms in their Greek; and the 
absence of these goes far, if established, to prove 
that Greek was perfectly familiar to ordinary 
Galileeans from early days. I shall neither advo- 
cate nor quarrel with the conclusion here, but it is 
as well for us to see whither we are being led. 


7S Ce ee 


Let me turn awhile to ‘lower criticism,’ in which 
I find very little to say. I notice ‘4th cent. AD. 
on p. 188 for ‘B.c.’, and Sedevcov for YeAcvKouv 
on p. 312. Ina few cases we should have been 
grateful to the translator had he accommodated his 
references to English editions of foreign books. 
Cremer is translated, though not from the last 
edition. So are Blass’s Pronunciation and Butt- 
mann’s V.Z. Grammar. The references to Winer, 
where not to the new edition by Schmiedel, are 
to Winer-Liinemann.! But this is little altered 
from the sixth edition, which Dr. Moulton edited 
in English; it is quite wrong to say (p. xv) that 
his work ‘= 3rd German edition.’ On p. 192 
there might have been a reference to Buresch’s 


1Cf, Viereck, Sermo Grecus quo senatus populusque 
Romanus ust sunt (Gottingen, 1888), passin. 


If we read | 


very important article, ‘Téyovay,’ in Rhein. Museum, 
xlvi. 193-232: this, however, is an omission of the 
author and not the translator. . 

Finally, I may note the very welcome informa- 
tion that Professor Deissmann has more Bible 
Studies in store for us. I very much hope they 
will be translated pari passu, so that English 
readers may not have to wait; it will be a very 
strange and disappointing thing if the reception 
given to the present volume should not encourage 
this suggestion. As it stands, the book hardly justi- 
fies the inference the reader naturally draws from 
the statement that it contains ‘Dr. Deissmann’s 
most recent changes and additions.’ There are 
changes and additions, but there is no attempt to in- 
corporate systematically the work on new material, 
for this (as already stated) is to go into a new 
book. In many places the new material will 
involve no small amount of change. I have 
summarized in the Classical Review for February 
1901 a mass of points from the papyri, nearly all 
bearing upon the accidence of N.T. Greek, for 
which purpose I have examined the papyri pub- 
lished up to date. One or two trifles will show 
how this new material affects statistics. Deiss- 
mann (p. 183 f.) quotes only ove example of dppaBav, 
and eight of dpaBdv ; I have ¢welve of pp and eleven 
of p. The occurrences of the noun éhawwv -@vos 
(p. 208) are about doubled when the newly pub- 
lished texts are brought in ; and for ef wv (p. 206 vee 
instead of only ¢vo quotations there are szx, none 
later than the first century A.D. It may be worth 
while to add that fuller statistics as to éév for av after 
relatives and conjunctions reinforce strikingly the 
conclusions suggested on p. 204f. I find éav only 
four times in papyri B.c., against eight cases of ay 5 
but in the first century A.D. it is 25 against 7, and 
in the second 80 against 9, after which there is a 
sudden drop in the popularity of the construction. 
It seems clear that ééy was normal during the first 


two centuries, év being perhaps mainly literary. 


These specimens of grammatical gleanings ? after 
Deissmann, in papyri which were not accessible 
when he wrote, will perhaps serve to suggest how 


much is left for the acute observer himself to reap 


in unharvested fields. We shall all hope that his 
new sheaves will be gathered soon. 


2A few lexical points are collected, together with a 
summary of grammatical results, in the Zapositor for April. 
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TBe Resurrection of Bife and the Resurrection 
of Audqment, 


By THE RicuTt Rev. C. J. Exticotr, D.D., BisHop oF GLOUCESTER. 


THESE words were spoken by St. Paul in the 
presence of the Roman governor of Judza, 
Claudius Felix, in reference to charges made 
against the apostle by the high priest and elders, 
as being a mover of insurrection, and ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes. The apostle repels 
the charge by showing that his preaching differed 
in no essential feature from that of his adversaries, 
and that both he and they had the common hope 
that there would be a resurrection of the just and 
unjust. This mention of the resurrection of the 
unjust was probably not unnoted by Felix. He 
was a thoroughly bad man, as the Roman historians 
of the day very distinctly tell us, and a dimly-felt 
sense of the possibility here or hereafter of retri- 
bution made him tremble, as we are afterwards 
told, when judgment to come was pressed home 
upon him by the imprisoned apostle. 

Men, however, nowadays, even though they 


may be as bad as Felix, do not tremble when. 


they hear of this resurrection of the unjust, or of 
judgment to come. They regard these things, 
and the warnings that flow from them, as belong- 
ing to an old-world theology that has now become 
outworn and obsolete. And though there are few 
who would care openly to say so, there are many, 
I fear, who feel a sympathy with these delusive 
persuasions, and either put aside the whole subject 
of future retribution or rest on vague hopes that 
all will, in some way or other, come right at last. 
.*Their inner feeling is that if men live generally 

honest and neighbourly lives, there will be nothing 
seriously to apprehend when the resurrection of 
the unjust as well as the just becomes one of the 
realities of the future. 

But there are many thousands, and tens of 
thousands, and the number, thank God, is steadily 
increasing, who, when the subject of the resurrec- 
tion, and especially the resurrection of the indi- 
vidual—the resurrection of the body—is brought 
home to them, are conscious of questions rising 


‘There shall be a resurrection both of the just and 
unjust.’—Acts xxiv. 15. 


in the soul, sober and reasonable questions, which _ 


Holy Scripture awakens, and to which Holy Scrip- 
ture alone can minister the answer. Such a text, 
for example, as that which I have chosen, plain 
and simple as are its words, what thoughts it 
awakens as to the fundamental difference of the 
two aspects of the general resurrection, the resur- 
rection of the just, and the resurrection of the 
the unjust! Just and unjust, we know from Holy 
Scripture, will alike hear the voice of the Son of 
man, and, as He Himself has distinctly revealed, 
will come forth and receive their final award. 
And the nature of that award the Lord Himself 
has thus plainly set forth, ‘they that have done 
good shall come forth unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done ill to the resurrec- 
tion of judgment.’ The resurrection of the just 
is to life, and to everything that is involved in that 
blessed and inclusive word, life; the resurrection 
of the unjust is—the change of expression is very 
noticeable—not to damnation, as our Authorized 
Version renders it, but to judgment, to a final 


examination upon which the final decision irre-_ 


versibly turns. 

We have thus from the lips of our future Judge 
the precise meaning of the words on which we are 
now meditating—the resurrection of the just ; and 
that on which our thoughts ever anxiously rest— 
the resurrection of the unjust. That resurrection 
is a resurrection, not due to any assumed innate 
immortality, but a resurrection that is experienced 
by the unjust, for the express purpose that they 
may be placed before the judgment seat of Christ, 
and, in the realistic language of the Revelation of 
St. John, be judged out of the things written in 
opened books other than, and separate from, the 
Book of Life. 

If such be the meaning of the second portion of 
our text, if the resurrection of the unjust as 
named by the apostle is, in the fuller and more 
explicit language of our dear Lord and Master 


— 


2 , 


Himself, specified as the resurrection, not of 
sweeping condemnation, but of judgment, or, in 
other words, a just consideration of all the deeds 


and misdeeds of the past, we may endeavour to: 


ascertain, as far as may be possible in so profound 
a subject, all that is involved in the first portion of 
our text, the resurrection of the just, or as our 
Lord has been pleased more distinctly to reveal it 
to us, as the resurrection of life; ‘they that have 
done good,’ He says, ‘shall come forth unto the 
resurrection of life.’ 

For the unjust, for those that have done ill, 
there is reserved the resurrection of judgment; 
for those that have done good the resurrection 
of life. ; 

Now what is exactly meant by the resurrection 
of life? Does it mean merely a resurrection into 
or unto life in the general sense of the word, or 
does it mean a resurrection characterized by life 
in its fullest scriptural sense, and in the highest 
meaning of that most blessed and significant word ? 

There can be no doubt as to our answer. The 
unjust have a resurrection of life in a certain and 
special sense; they are called forth by the voice 
of the Son of God, and they live; but they live 
only that they may stand before their Judge and 
hear from Him the final award. Their resurrec- 
tion is, as we have already seen, a resurrection of 
judgment. 

But the just, how will it be with them? 

Here we seem to be entering into the deeper 
mysteries of revelation, as some at least of the 
holy company of the just will not come into judg- 
ment, in the sense in which the word has hitherto 
been used. Nothing can be more plain than the 
words of our Lord in the very passage on which 
we have been dwelling, ‘ He that heareth My word, 
and. believeth Him that sent Me,’ is the Lord’s 
express declaration, ‘hath eternal life, and cometh 
not into judgment.’ And again, in an earlier 
passage, when our Lord was conversing with 
Nicodemus, and was speaking of the Son’s mission 
into the world, the same declaration is made, ‘ He 
that believeth on the Son of God is not judged.’ 

We seem, therefore, perfectly justified in saying 
that, however we may interpret the words, this 
great spiritual truth cannot be explained away— 
that among the just some there will be, so blest 
and so highly favoured, that for them, when the 
Lord comes to judge the quick and the dead, 
there will be no judgment. 
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But how can we reconcile this momentous 
truth with the general tenor of the teaching of 
Holy Scripture in reference to the final judgment? 
Is there any passage in God’s holy Word that 
appears to imply or to involve this exemption 
from judgment on the part of some among the 
general company of those ‘who are, here and 
elsewhere, spoken of as the just? Can there be 
any other resurrection than that which is the 
blessed accompaniment of the Second Coming of 
the Lord? Yes, verily, there is a passage little 
heeded in the current interpretation of such subjects 
as those on which we are now meditating, in 
which an earlier resurrection is not only implied 
but specified. If we are willing to abide by the 
plain and indeed emphatic declaration of one of 
the closing chapters of the last book of Holy 
Scripture, we must admit that there is a first 
resurrection, and that those who are counted 
worthy of that resurrection will live and reign with 
Christ during the mystic interval, spoken of in 
Scripture as the thousand years, at the close of 
which it is distinctly said that the rest of the 
dead were raised again to life and to judgment. 
Of this first resurrection I spoke two or three 
years ago,! and I have met with nothing since that 
time that has led me to modify my conviction 
that Holy Scripture, plainly and faithfully inter- 
preted, does reveal to us a resurrection prior to 
the general resurrection—a resurrection of the 
specially-chosen, of those who will be assessors to 
the Lord, and will be with Him whithersoever He 
goeth—the sons of the first resurrection. 

We now see who those are who, as our Lord 
says twice most distinctly, come not into judg- 
ment, and, though indisputably present at the last 
closing scene of all human history, when the dead, 
the great and the small, as Holy Scripture expressly 
says, will stand before the Throne, will not then be 
judged, their names being already written on the 
pages of the Book of Life. 

We have now fully considered the plain and 
simple words of the text, and have seen, under the 
explicit teaching of our Lord, what the resurrec- 
tion of the just and of the unjust, or, in the 
language of our Lord, the resurrection of life and 
the resurrection of judgment, must be understood 
to involve and to imply. 

Here we pause. The nature of the final award, 


1 See THE 


4o1 ff, 


Exposirory Times for June, 1898, p. 


especially i in the case of the unjust, cannot possibly 
be even touched upon in a short sermon like the 


present, but it may be of some use to have investi- 


gated the full meaning of the apostle’s words, and 


to have obtained some further elucidation of the 


-holy and inspiring truth that there are those who 


will not come into judgment, but, as our Lord 

Himself has said, ‘are equal unto the angels, and 

are sons of God, being sons of the resurrection.’ 
One question only remains. Has any revelation 


_been vouchsafed to us of the spiritual character of 
these chosen and highly blest ones, these who 


might at first seem to belong to a standard far 
above anything to which we could ever hope to 
attain? Yes, this our Lord has been pleased fully 
to reveal to us, and in language so simple, that its 
very simplicity seems at first to fill us with amaze- 
ment. In one of the two passages in which our 
Lord speaks of those who will not hereafter be 
judged, He says only that ‘he that believeth on the 
Son of God is not judged.’ In the other passage 
He speaks with more explicit reference to Himself, 
and says, ‘He that heareth My word, and believeth 
Him that sent Me, hath eternal life, and cometh 
not into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life.’ ‘ 
What an answer then has been vouchsafed to 
us! How blessed and how monitory! Blessed, 
because the whole mystery of the future is here 


disclosed to us as dependent on our x | 
Him who mil pera be our eG ae 


that which will toned even jndgmenet ] 
only answer can‘bé that if such faith be prese t 
He will.see it and bless it. To Him are kno 
all the inner secrets of the poor human heart, 
by the insight of omniscience, but by the ex: 
perience of a love that vouchsafed to take our 
nature, and thus, as it were, to learn all those 
movements of the soul which indicate the varying — 
degrees of faith in a Saviour. He will see and 
know, and He will quicken and elevate. But the 
monitory thought must also ever arise. If such be 
the power of faith, how will it be with the lower 
powers of faith? 


in Christ, or in the case of those who have none? 
To such questions we can absolutely return no 
answer save this,—that He who knows every 
secret of the human heart will be our Judge, and 
that faith in Him, even in its lowest and feeblest 
forms, will never be counted as though it were 
not, or never found a place in the heart. 

We may sum up all our meditations in one 
single sentence—on faith in Jesus Christ, incar- 
nate, crucified for us, and risen, depends all our 
future here and hereafter. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE NEO-PLATONISTS: A STUDY IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF HELLENISM. By THomMas WHITTAKER. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 8vo, pp. 243. 
7s. 6d.) 

There is just one thing this fine book lacks, it 
lacks a good style. A good style is like good 
common sense, a man must be born with it. And 
as gifts are wisely distributed, a good style does 
not always go with the perseverance that makes 
good scholarship. We have therefore often to 
make our choice between Froude and Free- 
man. In this case, especially as the style is 
far from intolerable, we do not hesitate. We 


are glad to receive a finely touched scholar’s ex- 


position of a most interesting product of human 
thought. 

The chapter that has most attracted us is the 
one on the Polemic against Christianity. Mr. 
Whittaker has worked over this subject anew, and 
reconstructed Julian’s scheme of anti-christianity 
with freshness. He concludes that Julian was not 
concerned for polytheism so much as for philos- 
ophy, in other words, that he was less a religious 
man than a Munanige But perhaps the best 
chapter in the book is the one on the Mysticism 
of Plotinus. It is the most difficult, and Mr. 
Whittaker feels that. He leaves unsaid as much 
as he says. The whole subject of mysticism has 


What will be the future in the | 
case of those who have only a conventional belief 
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chapter is short, but it will have to be read. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL MORALITY. By W. A.: 


Se WaAtE,) MoA LEB 7Dibrr. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 306. 6s.) ; 
Morality is of more interest at present than re- 
ligion. And that is an excellent sign. 
Lord was as emphatic as Samuel in saying that to 
obey is better than sacrifice. 


(Fi, GT Clark. 


impossible without religion, yet religion without 
morality is sounding brass, how heartily should 
we welcome the present interest in morality and 
so capable a book as this. Dr. Watt limits him- 
self to social morality, which is perhaps enough 
for any man to study or to practise. Within that 
‘range he is at home, all the recent literature being 


at his command and all the knotty points being 


sufficiently considered. But the strength of his book 
‘is its restraint. 


terest, he always succeeds in getting one interested 
in it. Then like an artist of merit he lets our 
own mind give or delay giving the judgment. He 
passes on, and we are richer, if less satisfied. 


THE TASTE OF DEATH. By P. T. Forsytu, M.A., 
D.D. (Clarke. 16mo, pp. 127. Is. 6d.) 


The note of assurance is returning to our pulpits. 
And with it the note of surprise. When the Gospel 
is a may-be there is nothing surprising in it. When 


it is known that the Son of God loved me and: 


gave Himself for me, the surprise is mighty and 
everlasting. 
wonder of it to be seen more impressively than in 
this small volume? We do not know. And it is 
the deep thought of a man to whom the deep 
thinkers of our time have disclosed themselves. 
He knows what culture has done for us, but it is 
what Christ has done for us that surprises him. 


THE MESSAGES OF JESUS. By Tuomas C. Hatt, 
D.D. (Clarke. Fcap 8vo, pp. 262. 3s. 6d.) 


This is the ninth volume (though only the fifth 
issued) of the series entitled ‘The Messages of the 
Bible.’ If it had been issued first, it would have 
given the series the best possible start. For it 
deals with the message of deepest interest in the 
Bible, and it is written with ability and freedom. 
Only the Synoptic Gospels are covered. The 


yet to be handled satisfactorily. Mr. Whittaker’s 


For our 


How heartily, then, | 
should we who believe that, though morality is” 


He rarely pronounces judgment. | 
He always opens up the subject to show its in- 


Where is the assurance and the 


message of Jesus contained in the Fourth Gospel 
will no doubt be found much coloured by its 
medium. For this series is unquestionably bold 
in its criticism. We shall see when it comes. 
Meantime there is an undeniable attractiveness in 
the form in which Christ’s messages in the first 


three Gospels are here set forth. And there is no 


hiding it that they are messages for all time. 


THE LIVING LORD AND THE OPENED GRAVE. 
By Tuomas A. Gurney, M.A., LL.B. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, Crown 8vo, pp. 328. 6s.) 


This is the bed-rock of Christianity—the opened 
grave and the living Lord. Through this we have 
boldness to enter into the holiest ; without this we 
are of all men most miserable, for we are yet in 
our sins. It is, as Mr. Gurney puts it, ‘the high 
enthroned Christ, the Christ of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
not as we see him in later medizevalized Churches 
abroad, the Infant in the Virgin’s arms.’ Mr. 
Gurney’s book is, we suppose, a volume of ser- 
mons, but it has the sustained interest of an 
orderly treatise on a great subject. How great 
the subject is, only a man so heroically assured of 
it can tell us. How small and mean seems the 
groper after proofs of the resurrection or evidences 
for the immortality of the soul, when we look down 
upon him from the mountain where the Glorified 
Saviour reveals Himself to faith. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have issued the 
fourth volume of Zhe City Temple Pulpit (8vo, 
pp. 296, 3s. 6d. net). Take every opportunity of 
making the series known ; it is greater than some 
of us have yet discovered, and it will abide longer 
than some of us yet imagine. Dr. Parker hides 
his greatness within a curtain of idiosyncrasy. But 
the veil is easily rent. 


HIDDEN WELLS OF COMFORT. By THE REv. L, 
A. Banks, D.D. (Kelly. 8vo, pp. 300. 4s. 6d.) 

The feature of most prominence in these sermons 
is the amount of poetry they quote. Preachers on 
this side of the Atlantic find that their hearers are 
restive under two short quotations. Dr. Banks 
will quote a whole long poem, follow it with another, 
and find room for a third before he is finished. 
The other noticeable feature is the profusion of 
anecdote. When these two features are taken 
together there is not much room left for a sermon. 
Yet the sermon is here, pungent and practical. 
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There is no theology, but there is unhesitating 
faith in the Son of God who loved us and gave 
Himself for us. = 


THE AGE OF DECISION. By P. N. WacceErTT, M.A. 
(Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. 162. 2s. 6d. net.) 


‘Whatever recoveries a profligate may make— 
and in God’s mercy he shall, by grace and pardon, 
one day find a place in heaven—yet he will never 
here recover the keenness of judgment, or the nicety 
of mind, which might have been his. Whatever 
else can be, intellectual supremacy, leadership, 
and refinement can never be the possession of 
the man who has degraded his body and his mind 
in fleshly sin. Let us not deceive ourselves about 
this. There is no limit to God’s pity; there is no 
sin which the precious blood cannot wash away. 
But God’s laws are not dethroned by His pardon 
and mercy, and a man may as well enter for a 
three-mile race with a sprained foot and think by a 
profound resolution to outstrip his competitors, as 
suppose that by any diligence whatever the mind 
which is gravely stained by profligacy can be the 
weapon of keenness and the measure of sanity 
which God meant it to be.’ 

The quotation is long, but it saves weak words. 
For it is thoroughly characteristic of the small 
volume of sermons which Mr. Waggett preached 
to young men in Oxford. It shows how science 
and theology unite to keep the hands clean and 
the heart pure. 


THE BODY OF CHRIST. By Cuarizes Gorg, M.A., 
D.D. (Murray. Crown 8vo, pp. 345. 5s. net.) 

When we speak of the Body of Christ we usually 
mean His resurrection Body. Canon Gore means 
the Church. He has good excuse for the expres- 
sion, though he admits that it is second best, the one 
he had chosen first having been already appro- 
priated. It is the Church, it is the sense in which 
‘the Church is the Body of Christ, and the functions 
she discharges in that capacity, that form the 
subject of Canon Gore’s book. He tells us that 
it arose out of a desire to prepare himself for the 
Fulham Conference on Ritual and the Holy 
Communion. So it deals with matters contro- 
versial, and is not a set treatise. It deals with 
matters that are in controversy to-day, and it will 
be obsolete when they are out of controversy 
to-morrow. But there are men who have been 
sent to speak to their own day, and Canon Gore 
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is one of them. Canon Ainger has been 1 in 
to tell us in the Pi/of what ‘charm’ is. Let hin 
read Canon Gore. It is conviction with an 


mind, candour with something kept to oneself, — 
common humanity with a dash of undeniable — 
Canon Gore does not give us a great © 


distinction. 
deal of information here (there is nothing less 
charming than mere information), but he touches 
us in so many pleasant ways that he leaves us open 
to receive information from any quarter. We 
should read this book first, and then Canon 
Moberly’s new book on Personality. The con- 
clusions which Canon Gore reaches are familiar 
enough; it is only interesting that fe reaches 
them. And it is most promising for the future of 


theology and the Church that so trusted a leader 


of the High Church movement is still so young 
and so heroic. 


Under the title of Christ and Human Life 


Messrs. Longmans have published four essays and 
a sermon by Principal Darwell Stone (crown 8vo, 
pp. 135, 28. 6d. net). The theme throughout is 
Christ’s place in the world as its moral centre and 
final satisfaction. To the Jew first, and next to 
the Gentile is He all in all, and then to modern 
thought and life. So liberal is the culture and so 
clear the faith that the little book is worth many 
times its price. 


UNITY, IN CHRIST: 
D.D. (Macmillan. 
Dr. Armitage Robinson is slowly rising from the 
ranks of scholarship to popular recognition. He 
has been known to the few as a scholar for many 
years ; he will yet be known as a great preacher of 
the glad tidings of God. This is a volume of such 
sermons as comes to us only once or twice in the 
year. Let their subject be what you will, they 
would be great sermons; but their subject is great 
as their treatment of it. Unity in Christ is their 
subject. We know how often we have been 
mocked with promises of unity that meant ‘You 
give and I take all round.’ Dr. Robinson is a 
scholar and a Christian; and when he speaks of 
unity in Christ, he means it; when he prays for it, 
he does not mock God, but prays in the very 
spirit of the Master. One of the sermons in this 
volume has already appeared in THE ExposITory 
Times. Lx uno disce omnes. 


By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 314. 6s.) 
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(Macmillan. 


criticism, and we have had enough of it. If we 
were able, before we die, to see some reliable if 
not unassailable results established, we should be 
comforted. The Professor of Theology in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary believes the time has come. 
He sends us this book to show that the time has 
come for reconstructing our theology, and to teach 
us how to doit. The thing he dreads is a breach 
in America between the scholar and the preacher, 
such as exists in Germany. We dread it in this 
country. -To avoid that, he would face modern 
scholarship in every department of study, and take 
what it has to give. He knows of nothing in any 
science that will overthrow that which is vital in 
Christianity. And as his book proceeds, we gather 
confidence in his insight as we already admire his 
candour. He acknowledges that evolution takes a 
large view of the universe, and he is not content 
with a less; he takes a yet larger view and finds 
both God and sinful men in it. The foolish notion 
of a fall upwards he discovers neither in science 
nor in religion; but he finds place, after the last 
sweep of science, for a God in Jesus Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself., It is a strong 
book, and may even mark an epoch in theology. 


Proctor’s has been for half a century the 
student’s standard History of the Book of Common 
Prayer. It has now been thoroughly revised and 
almost entirely rewritten by Walter Howard Frere, 
M.A., and sent on, we believe, into another half- 
century’s circulation (Macmillan, crown 8vo, pp. 
719, 12s. 6d.). It had already been three times 
re-edited, but re-editing would not do any longer. 
The great attention given to the early history of 
the Book of Common Prayer and the consequent 
revision of judgment and acquisition of knowledge, 
made it necessary to alter entirely and rewrite the 
earlier portion. Less has been done on the later 
history, and it may be that subsequent editions 
will need alteration there. But for the present 
the book is up to date and worthy of the best 
educational traditions of its great publishing firm. 


When Messrs. Macmillan announced. their 
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_RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. By Henry 
Crown 8vo, pp. 


If the time for reconstruction has really come, | 
we congratulate the generation that is growing up. - 
We of the present generation have had mostly 


‘Library of English Classics,’ they announced 
at the same time that it would proceed if it suc- 
ceeded. It has succeeded. The twenty-fifth 
volume already lies before us. It is Walton’s 
Compleat Angler (8vo, pp. 508, 38. 6d. net), with 
which is bound up the Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. The edition 


is that of 1876; the present editor, Mr. A. W. 


Pollard. It is a wonder of price and perfection. 


Messrs. Macmillan have now published Maurice’s 
Kingdom of Christ (two vols, crown 8vo, 7s.) in 
uniformity with their latest edition of his works, 
thus making that edition nearly complete. It 
now lacks only the Unity of the New Testament 


and the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. It 


is a wonder that by this time Maurice is not 
obsolete, he was so much a man of his own day. 
But he is with us still, and we can read him with 
profit still, for the spirit of the man and the style 
of the writer are things that never wax old or 
vanish away. 


We rejoice to see a new edition of the anony- 
mous book Pro Christo et Ecclesia (Macmillan, 
crown 8vo, pp. 205, 4s. 6d. net). It will win 
its way more rapidly yet. For it is more precious 
than gold, yea than much fine gold. Be the 
author known or unknown, he is unknown to us, 
but his book is a special treasure. It is the 
thinker’s version of such popular books as that 
entitled Jf Christ came to Chicago. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: HER DIVISIONS 
AND REUNIONS. By C. G. M‘Criz, D.D. (AMac- 
niven & Wallace. Crown 8vo, pp. 394. 55. net.) 

This is the book which the bewildered English- 
man has been asking for. All the disputes and 
denominations, all the secessions and reunions 
are here. Henceforth—until another union takes 
place — familiarity with Scottish ecclesiasticism 
will be expected even in English drawing-rooms. 

For the book is as pleasant to read as it is easy 

to remember. Dr. M‘Crie has the whole course 

of Scottish Church history so clear before his 
mind’s eye that he can select the great move- 
ments and the leading men without an effort. 

Smaller men and ineffective movements are not 

permitted to bewilder or betray. And if his own 

mind is quite made up as to the Divine or 
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Satanic origin of the movements, there is no 
oss in that. His decisive judgments give vigour 
to his writing. . 
' What is the impression which this history of 
disputes and reconciliations makes? Certainly 
not painful. Not once is the dispute about 
beggarly elements or worldly advantage. The 
men sometimes did more nobly than they knew, 
but they were noble men. 


CHARLOTTE HANBURY: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
EpiTep py Mrs. ALBERT Heap. (Marshall Brothers. 


8vo, pp. 244. 6s.) 

‘If any man be in Christ, a new creature!’ 
And the apostle would have assented readily 
if you had whispered, ‘especially any woman.’ 
There is no literature in this book, and it is 
only living Christianity that makes a book that 
is not literature worth reading. The autobio- 
graphy is mere jottings,—jumbles, the editor 
rightly enough calls it. And yet it will be read 
and read and do more good than the most stately 
work of literary art. 


SALVATION BEYOND DEATH. By G. WincrizLp 
Hunt, B.A. (Mowbray. Crown 8vo, pp. 258.) 

A writer in the Mineteenth Century once said 
that he understood what would become of the 
sheep and what would become of the goats, it 
was the alpacas he was concerned about. Mr. 
Hunt’s concern is about the alpacas also. And 
in spite of our Lord’s words dividing all mankind 
into sheep and goats, he finds a distinct place 
for them in the world to come. The difficulty 
arises from mistaking the meaning of redemption. 
One is redeemed or not redeemed. If redeemed, 
then wholly redeemed and accepted in the be- 
loved, presented without spot unto God. It is 
really not beyond Christ’s power to doit. ‘Now 
unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence 
of His glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise 


God our Saviour be glory and majesty, dominion . 


and power, both now and ever. Amen.’ 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By vHE 
Rev. Epwarp Day. (Mimmo. Crown 8vo, Pp. 263. 
5s. net.) 


The first volume of ‘The Semitic Series’ being 
by Professor Sayce, it was not clear whether 


ihe Bhd Sites cr ‘it ie 
works over his subject after giving hearty welc 
to critical results. He is as doubtful about 
Deuteronomist and as determined against 


Chronicles as a Kittel or a Kautzsch. His book | 4 


is therefore wholly different from other popular 
books on Hebrew life and custom which are in 
our hands. Indeed, no better idea could be nea 
of the difference historical criticism has made 
than by comparing this book with Kitto. 
are whole chapters here, like the one on the Clan, 
that had not risen above Kitto’s horizon. And 
as to order, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that Kitto’s last is here first, and his first last. 
Mr. "Day writes confidently and in language that 
is curiously modern. David is a sheikh; Abigail 
‘the comely, wise, and efficient wife of an old 
churl.’ But it is a vivid picture, and we thank 
him for it. 


THE EVANGELICAL SCHOOL IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, By H.C. G. Mouse, D.D.- (zs- 
bet. Small crown 8vo, pp. 126. 2s.) 

The opening of the century gave occasion for 
the publication in the Record of the papers here 
gathered together. They tell the story of evan- 
gelical life in the Church of England during the 
nineteenth century. It is only a sketch, but it 
is bya master’s hand. No touch is ineffective, 
for no word is unsympathetic. When Dr. Moule 
comes to look forward to the century that lies 
in front he does so in ‘humble hope.’ There 
are many hindrances to evangelical life, but he 
hopes that evangelicalism is greater than any party 
and will yet be the salvation of England. 


Messrs. Nisbet have published a volume of 
Family Prayers for four weeks, morning and even- 
ing (2s. 6d.). There is no great distinction about 
the prayers, and that is perhaps as it ought to be. 
Each of them ends with the Lord’s Prayer. 


Mr. Nutt has begun to publish translations of 
certain German monographs on ‘the Ancient 
East.’ The first is by Professor Wiedemann on 
The kealms of the Egyptian Dead (16mo, pp. 68, 
6d. net, in paper covers). The start is auspicious. 
Wiedemann is lucid and authoritative. And the 


There 
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translation, which is by Miss J. Hutchison, is 
‘spirited. One thing only might have been done 
for improvement. Headings to the numerous 
sections would have cost little and been worth 
much. ‘ WOME e798 


_ A HANDBOOK TO OLD TESTAMENT HEBREW. 

mee: - By S) Gr iGreen, DID. (2.77S. 8vo; ‘pp, 332: 
10s, 6d.) 

Dr. A. B. Davidson’s grammar remains unsur- 

passed, but many have endeavoured to provide 


books for beginners‘in Hebrew containing more | 


Of these this is the 
There is space for practice enough, and 


exercises or reading lessons. 
greatest. 
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| aminer’s look about it. 
| language picturesque. 
| before us ‘of showing that the foundations of 
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who wish to begin at the beginning, who wish to 
retrace none of their steps, this is the book. 
Relying on Sanday’s and on Turner’s work in 
the Dictionary of the Bible, Mr. Pullan has not 
been ashamed to write for the uninitiated, he has 


| not been afraid to write clearly and confidently. 


His book is for students, but it has no dry ex- 
The style is good, the 
In the work that lies 


the faith are laid upon the rock of historical 
fact, this welcome book should take a responsible 
place. ; 


the space seems to be always well used. The | , 


order of easy to difficult, so hard to maintain in 
Hebrew grammar, is here heroically held to. And 
abundant examples make every step a_ steady 
stepping-stone. ‘The book is large and the price 
is consequently a little prohibitive, but surely a 
working knowledge of Hebrew is worth the money 
as well as the pains. 


Fruitful or Fruitless—it is a good title. For it 
carries within it the solution of all theological con- 
troversies, the test of all religious life. It is the 
title of ‘a Book of First Meditations,’ written by 
Canon Hoare, and published by the Religious 
Tract Society. 


THE MINOR FESTIVALS OF THE ANGLICAN 
CALENDAR. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, M.A. 
(Rivingtons. Crown 8vo, pp. 477. 6s. net.) 

In certain obscure corners of the Book of 
Common Prayer there are certain obscure names, 
Who are they and why are they there? To 
answer both questions Mr. Simpson has written 
his book. First he tells enough of the history of 
the Book of Common Prayer to show why these 
names are there. And then he gives a short re- 
verential history of the persons whose names they 
are. So we have brief biographies of S. Lucian, 
S. Chad, S. Alphege, S. Swithun, S. Crispin, 
S. Lucy, and many more. And at the end we 
have the list of books from which the biographies 
have been gathered. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
THE Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN. (2zvingtons. Crown 
8vo, pp. 300. 4s. 6d. net.) 

For those who wish to know about the author- 
ship and date of the books of the New Testament, 


Messrs. Rivingtons have published 4 JMJanual 
jor Confirmation, by the Rev. T. Field, D.D. 
(pp. 112, 1s.), as one of their ‘Oxford Church 
Text-Books.’ It is a book from which one may 
learn to take an exalted view of Confirmation, or 
whatever its equivalent may be called. There is 
no lowering of the flag here. There is no opening 
left for any substitute in place of right living. 


~ Ses 


Rtonement and Personality.’ 


Tue Scottish mind is credited with a natural 
affection for metapheesics. Add to that a comfort- 
able training in theology, and then the Scots- 
man is fairly ready for the battle of life. Then 
when he condescends to read a theological treatise 
by a mere Englishman, he is always mightily 
astonished that things which have been familiar 
to himself since boyhood are only dawning on 
the Englishman’s intelligence, and are evidently 
being regarded as wonderful discoveries of the 
mind. 

Canon Moberly is an Englishman. He has 
written a large volume on Atonement and Person- 
ality. The Atonement has been the Scotsman’s 
favourite study for generations, and if a Scotsman 
takes to the reading of Canon Moberly’s book, he 
will find nothing new. He will find everything 
modern enough, or rather he will find a curious 
mixture of the very ancient and the very modern. 


1 Atonement and Personality. By R. C. Moberly, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. John Murray. 8yo, 
pp. xxviii, 418, 14s. 
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And he will say that if Canon Moberly knew 
less of the Fathers and more of the Reforma- 
tion theology, he would not have spent his 
time in saying things about the Atonement 
which have been so often and so admirably said 
before. 

But with Personality it is different. Here the 
Englishman is on his own ground, the Scotsman 
is not seen. The discussion of Personality, at 
least as it applies to the Lord Jesus Christ, is very 
far from new certainly. But in its present phase 
it is both new and eminently English. And Canon 
Moberly has made it a special and prolonged 
study. Here the most omniscient Scot will find 
good reading. It is not that many sure results are 
obtained. Perhaps it is rather that old results 
are disturbed. But at least new possibilities are 
opened up for thought and for reverence. Especi- 
ally is this the case in the discussion upon the 
Holy Spirit. Canon Moberly rightly says that 
most religious people simply give the Holy Spirit 
the go-by. They can scarcely be said to have so 
much as heard that there is a Holy Spirit. Canon 
Moberly does little to make the doctrine acces- 
sible to the ordinary mind; but he discusses it 
with ability, he closes some doors and opens 
others, and he enables us to see above all other 


Eonftributions and Comments. 


Wr. Moffatt on Mpofogetics 
in Criticism. 
You spoke in the last number of Mr. Moffatt’s 


Historical New Testament in terms of deserved 
praise. We all hail with pleasure the accession 


of so able a writer to the ranks of serious students | 


of theology. His book is no doubt a valuable 
one, and will advance the cause of theological 
learning. 

I am not sure that for myself I care very much 
for the new translation. I fail to see that it was 
needed or that much is gained by printing at 
length the whole text of the New Testament. 
To study the Books in chronological order would 
only mean turning over a few pages at a time of 
our existing Bibles. It also seems to me that 
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| ject in popular theology. ‘Till Mr. Illingworth wrote, — 


interesting rather than extremely valuable. It is 


ay i 


things how absurd it is to detach the Holy S 
from Christ. ) oe 
In the whole discussion of Personality Dr. 
Moberly is at home and happy, and it is enough 
to make his book a welcome book. Itisa new sub- | 


it was scarcely recognized in theological manuals. ~ 
Dr. Moberly has fixed its place for at least a 
generation in all theological thought and writing, 
To return for a moment to the Atonement. 
Canon Moberly has added’ to his book a long — 
supplementary chapter on ‘The Atonement in 
History.’ The living modern interest which runs 
through the whole volume does not desert this 
chapter. One feels indeed that what should be 
said about it generally, is that it is extremely 


astonishing that there is no reference to the 
greatest book of recent times on the subject, Scott 
Lidgett’s Spiritual Principle of the Atonement. It 
is more astonishing that Canon Moberly passes 
with a bound from Abelard to Maurice. But the 
limitations of the book as well as its excellences 
are reflected in this chapter. And it cannot be 
said either that Dr. Moberly seeks to hide its 
limitations or that he deliberately despises what he 
does not know. 


Mr. Moffatt writes as if his principle were more 
novel than it really is. As far back as Conybeare 
and Howson we had St. Paul’s Epistles arranged 
in the order in which they fell in the chronology 
of the apostle’s life. And Dean Farrar did the 
same thing not only in his Zife of St Paul, but 
also in his Zarly Days of Christianity. Besides 
this there must have been many theological 
teachers who for years past have made a _~ 
point of pursuing this order of study with their 
pupils. At the same time the principle is of 
course really important, and it will be more firmly 
established by Mr. Moffatt’s vigorous advocacy. 
However, the light in which I suppose that Mr. 
Moffatt’s book will be most generally regarded 
will be mainly that of what is commonly called 
an Introduction to the study of the New Testa- 
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ment. It can quite well rest its claims upon that 

‘ground. It represents wide reading, which is yet 
well under control, strong and independent judg- | 
‘ment, along with clear and able presentation. 

My reason for troubling you with this letter 
is not that I desire to call in question any of the 
merits that others: have seen in Mr. Moffatt’s | 
work. On the contrary, I should wish to add 
my own cordial testimony to them. Nor should 
I do this, if the point that I am about to raise 
were merely personal. But I think that the time 
has come when a few words on the point in 
question may be of public advantage. 

The clear-cut impression which Mr. Moffatt’s 
book gives is partly due to the readiness and 
decision with which he distributes critical epithets 
‘on the work of his predecessors. He does this 
quite without fear, though I could not so unre- 
servedly say without favour or disfavour. The 
lines on which his partialities run are sufficiently 
apparent. But what I demur to, and wish to 
enter a remonstrance against, is the tendency 
which he shares with a few, chiefly of the younger 
and more assertive German writers, to set down 
every argument that happens to tell in favour of 
tradition to apologetic motives. ‘The whirligig 
of Time brings about its revenges’ sometimes 
in strange fashion. The keenness which some 
writers display in scenting out apologetics reminds | 
one of the Grand Inquisitor in his search for 
heresy. It perhaps naturally happens that the 


victims are sometimes innocent, or at least think » 


themselves so. 

I should like the readers of THE EXPOSITORY 
Times to judge whether this is not the case in 
an instance which affects myself. In a conspic- 
uous place, towards the end of his Prolegomena, 
Mr. Moffatt writes as follows :— 

‘Indeed, its excellence [that of the New Testa- 
ment literature] becomes visible and intelligible 
only as the forms in which it has been preserved 
are allowed to pass the test imposed by the ordin- 
ary canons of historical and literary science when 
these are fairly applied; any attempt to preclude 
this analysis as irrelevant or dangerous must be 
firmly set aside. Such attempts read more or 
less into the literature: they do not read it for | 
itself. A concern to establish the historicity and | 
continuity of the faith is praiseworthy ; but when 


it assumes the advocate’s garb and intrudes upon 
the study of early Christian literature, it is apt 
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to bring a leprosy of incompetence which taints 
even work that is professedly written upon critical 
principles (cp. ‘International Critical Comment- 
aries,’ Romans, p. xli, Luke, p. v).’ 

For the first of the two incriminated passages 
I am responsible; for the second, my friend, Dr. 
Plummer. The language used in respect to them 
is strong, unpleasantly strong,—so much so, indeed, 
that I am inclined to ask whether the first question 
is not really one not so much of criticism as of 
good manners, The reader shall judge. But I 
should like him also to see the passage to which 
exception is taken. I suppose the reference must 
be to the first of the two paragraphs on p. xli. 

‘The apostle had some real knowledge of the 
state of the Church to which he was writing. 
Here we see the importance of his connexion with 
Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with them 
would probably give the first impulse to that 
wish which he tells us that he had entertained 
for many years to visit Rome in person. When 
first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from 
them of the state of things they left behind them; 
and a spark would be enough to fire his imagin- 
ation at the prospect of winning a foothold for 
Christ and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. 
We may well: believe—if the speculations about 
Prisca are valid, and even without drawing upon 
these-—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. 
And now, very probably at the instance of the 
apostle, they had returned to prepare the way 
for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so valu- 
able a link between St. Paul and the Church he 
had set his heart on visiting. Two of his most 
trusted friends are now on the spot, and they 
would not fail to report all that it was essential 
to the apostle to know. He may have had other 
correspondents besides, but they would be the 
chief, ‘To this source we may look for what 
there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the 
argument is addressed now to Gentiles by birth 
and now to Jews; if we catch a glimpse of parties 
in the Church, “the strong” and “the weak” ; if 
there is a hint of danger threatening the peace 
and the faith of the community (as in chap. 
1617-20)it is from his friends in Rome that the 
apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions 
with which he is dealing.’ 

I am conscious of being rather in the dark, 


but I imagine that it must be the unlucky words , 
italicised that serve to stamp this paragraph with — 
the ‘leprosy of incompetence,’ though they are 


quite harmless, at least in intention. 
The state of the case is this. 


a Note addressed to Ephesus. 


up an untenable tradition. 
he is mistaken. 


of Seneca. 
require an explanation. 


at Rome. 


that purpose we put it forward, and for no other. 
If chap. 
case would not be very different. We should 
still have to find some channel of communication 
with the Church at Rome; and if it were not 
supplied by Prisca and Aquila, it would have 
to be supplied by someone else in a position 
like theirs. The case was argued in our com- 
mentary strictly on its merits; and I do not 
think that Mr. Moffatt can produce anything 
inconsistent with this. 

Of course we may be wrong. I quite allow 
that there is a case of considerable strength on 
the other side. Mr. Moffatt has stated this case 
very forcibly; and I fully intend to give to his 
statement the best consideration I can. The con- 
clusion to which we came might be described as 
provisional. I should not consider myself de- 
barred by it from changing my opinion if the 
balance of argument or of evidence seemed to be 
really altered. On questions like these it is largely 
a matter of mental idiosyncrasy. One mind sees 
one set of difficulties more strongly than another. 
That is all. But I cannot allow that the im- 
putations made against us are in any degree 
justified, 
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My seilceee! 
and I were of opinion that chap. 16 was an integral 
part of the Epistle to the Romans; Mr. Moffatt 
thinks that the greater part of it was originally 
And I suppose 
he suspects me of inventing, or at least using, 
speculations about Prisca and Aquila to bolster 
If he does think this, 
So far as the tradition is con- 
cerned, I consider myself perfectly free to accept . 
or reject it strictly according to the evidence. 
The question as to the integrity of the Epistle 
to the Romans I regard as a literary problem 
in no way different from what a like problem 
might be if we were dealing with the Letters 
Certain phenomena in the Epistle 
We need to know how 
St. Paul came to have such acquaintance as he 
has with the internal condition of the Church 
The mention of Prisca and Aquila 
suggests a possible means of explaining this. For 


16116 were not part of the Epistle, the 


The same thing appears to me to hold in re 
to the reference to Dr. Plummer. Page v of 
Preface is taken up with a harmless enumeration 
of the sources from which he has drawn his illus- 
trations. What.can be found to take exception to 
in this I cannot conceive. * Soe 

A fate seems to pursue Mr. Moffatt’s references” 
in this part of his Prolegomena—or at least my 
opportunities for verifying them. On p. 71 a 
hardly less injurious charge is made against 
Canon Gore and Dr. Driver. I have the Preface 
to the tenth edition of Zux Mundi, to which 
there are two references; and neither of these 
seems really to the point. The rest of the work 
I have only in the original edition; so that the 
two references which follow may be out of place. — 
The sixth edition of Dr. Driver’s JLxtroduction 
marks the pages of the older edition; but there 
again I fail to find anything relevant. 

Mr. Moffatt speaks of those ‘who, conceding 
the rights of criticism within the province of the — 
O.T., decline to admit the legitimacy of similar 
historical research in the N.T. literature, upon the 
ground either that the latter collection possesses 
certain qualities of finality and authority which 
exempt it from being judged by the canons of 
ordinary treatment, or that it was ‘‘ produced 
under very different historical conditions.”’ 

Here two things are combined together that 
are on a very different footing. I am not aware 
that either Canon Gore or Dr. Driver has ever 
sought to preclude the criticism of the N.T. on 
the ground that it ‘possesses certain qualities of 
finality and authority which exempt it from being 
judged by the canons of ordinary treatment.’ I 
cannot conceive that either of them would do so. 
But it is another thing to say that the N.T. ‘was 
produced under very different historical conditions’ 
from the O.T. This is a proposition that is not only 
exceedingly true, but it is one that I very much 
wish that Mr. Moffatt would fully face both in its 
details and in the consequences that follow from 
it. As he is turning his attention to N.T. Intro- 
duction, it would be quite germane to his subject ; 
and I should very much like to see the whole 
question thoroughly handled. 

There would be two distinct branches to the 
inquiry: (1) the actual conditions under which 
the books: were written, with reference to the 
methods of writing, editing, and preservation in 
use at the time; and (2) the circumstances of 


_ transmission through which their texts have reached 
Sse = > 
» I cannot easily imagine a greater service than 
to work out this inquiry in an adequate manner. 
I, for one, hold my judgment in suspense on many 
matters until it is concluded. Certain preliminary 


ideas connected with it are indeed the main 


barrier which separates a great part of Mr. 
Moffatt’s position from my own. 

‘There is not, so far as I know, any impassable 
gulf between us. Sometimes he seems to me too 
ready to assume that differences are greater than 
they are. Only one such difference in my case 


could be described as involving in any sense a 


question of principle; and that perhaps is not 
insuperable. I willingly acknowledge that all his 
opinions hang together with real logical cohesion. 
They form a distinct ledge or terrace on the 
slope of the hillside. I consider that mine are 
the ledge parallel to and next above his. Fist 
should ever think it right to come down from 
this (and I do not in my own mind exclude the 
possibility), it is very much to his level that I 
should descend. If he is eager to make a con- 
vert he has the opportunity. But it would be 
wise policy on his part to learn to distinguish 
between a certain holding-back of judgment, which 
prefers the Scottish verdict ‘ Not proven,’ until it 
is really convinced, and an obstinate prejudice, 
which refuses to allow any value to an opinion 
that differs from its own. And if he desires to 
save himself from the risk of misunderstanding 
and misrepresenting others, he will find it worth 
an effort to read what they write with a sufficient 
modicum of goodwill. W, SANDAY. 


Oxford. 
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The Opening Werses of the Book 
of Exekief. 


Proressor BuppE ended his instructive article 
(THE Expository TIMES, October 1900, p. 39 ff.) 
on the above subject with the words, ‘Whether 
other solutions of the problem present fewer 
difficulties, is open to serious doubt.’ Neverthe- 
less, I venture to offer the following brief remarks 
on the point in question :— 

1.’ The expression, ‘in the thirtieth year’ (v.!*), 
does not refer to the year of the prophet’s own Jife. 
Budde’s view that it does is not favoured by the 
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| following. 


‘ny with which the book commences. This word, 
indeed, has given rise to such opinions as the 
Klostermann (S.X., 1877, p- 408 ff.) 
held that Ezk 1! is the remnant of a preceding 
biography of Ezekiel; Budde (2.4.7.W., 1892, 
p. 41) pronounced ‘7% the sign of an ‘undoubted 
damage’ to the text; while Merx (Jahrb. f. prot. 
Theol., 1883, p. 73) suggested that Ezk 11 is a 
note which originally stood at the end of the book 
and was afterwards placed at its beginning. But 
sm does not necessitate the supposition that a 
portion of the book has been lost. In judging 
of this expression, one has overlooked the words, 
‘and it came to pass in the days of Xerxes,’ with 
which the Book of Esther commences. This ‘7%, 
therefore, not merely introduces writings which 
are the continuation of another book (cf. Jos 1’, 
Jg.14, etc.), but was used as a favourite commence- 
ment of their narratives by Hebrew writers, who 
were in general inclined to give a copulative con- 
nexion to their sentences. Hence its presence in 
Ezk 1! does not support the view that this verse 
is the remnant of a biography of the prophet. 
Moreover, if such a biography had gone before, 
we should scarcely have expected the* note, ‘and 
I found myself among the exiles, by the river 
Chebar’ (v.!*), From this source, then, 20 support 
is lent to the opinion that in v.1 we have an 
indication of the year of the prophet’s life. On 
the other hand, that opinion zs opposed by more 
than one circumstance. (a) It would remain un- 
explained why precisely ‘iat element of the text 
got lost upon which the understanding of the text 
was absolutely dependent. We cannot therefore 
assume, with Budde, that vunb (‘of my life’) has 
dropped out after ‘in the thirtieth year.’ (6) There 
is not the slightest shade of probability that the 
statement of the year of the prophets life would 
have been followed by that of the particular month 
and the day. Such procedure on the part of 
Fzekiel would actually have tended to confuse 
his readers, who must have inferred, from the 
mention of the month and the day, that a know 
method of reckoning the months was in view. 
Had the prophet’s birthday been previously men- 
tioned, or was it so well known that the reader 
could reckon from that day to the fourth month ? 
It is a pity that at least now this knowledge of 
Ezekiel’s birthday has been lost. 

2. The certainty of the preceding negative 
thesis is of affected by the difficulty of discover- 
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ing an era that will suit the expression ‘in the 
thirtieth year.’ At the same time, however, such 
a. discovery cannot be pronounced impossible. 
(2) There is not, indeed, the smallest likelihood 
that this era had its starting-point in the year 
622 B.c., when the book of the law was found in 
the temple (2 K 228); although the Targum on 
Ezk 11 remarked long ago, ‘in the year 30 from 
the time when the high priest Hilkiah found the 
book of the law.’ There is no (other) trace what- 
ever of any system of reckoning from the year 622. 
() But the era which Ezekiel has in view as the 
starting-point of his thirty years may be the year 
(625 B.c.) of Nabopolassar’s accession to the throne 
of Babylon.. The prophet, who lived in Babylon, 
could assume that this era was familiar to his 
readers. Do we not similarly read in Neh 1}, ‘ And 
it came to pass in the month Chislev of the year 
20,’ where the narrator assumes it to be known 
that he reckons the years from the beginning of 
the reign of Artaxerxes 1. (465-424)? Again, was 
it not natural that the frs¢ date in Ezekiel’s book 
should correspond with the publicly recognized 
system of reckoning? In this way the personal 
dates in other parts of the book (81, etc.) were 
connected with an objective fixed point. To be 
sure, if we go thirty years forwards from 625 B.C., we 
come only to 595, and yet it is added in v.? that 
this thirtieth year was identical with the fifth year 
of the deportation of king Jehoiachin. The latter 
event is usually assigned to the year 597, so that 


the fifth year of the deportation would be 593 B.c.. | 


But I have previously (Zinleitung, p. 270), on 
other grounds, fixed on the year 599 as that in 
which the deportation of Jehoiachin took place. 
If so, 595 is at once the thirtieth year of the ‘era 
of Nabopolassar’ and the fifth year of the deporta- 
tion of Jehoiachin. (c) It is an untenable notion 
that the thirty years are to be reckoned from the 
beginning of the seventy years which Jeremiah (251 
29'°) fixed as the duration of the exile. The basis 
of this notion is found in the circumstance that 
Ezekiel (4°) fixes the duration of the exile at 
forty years, whence a reader may have supposed 
that the beginning of the prophet’s activity co- 
incided with the thirtieth of those seventy years. 
It is to be regretted that Bertholet (Kurzer LTdcom.) 
should have given his approval to this explanation, 
which he attributes to Duhm. — For these numbers 
70 and 40 must have been regarded even by the 
exiles as so-called round numbers (cf. art. 


‘a 
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| frankly admitted by Budde. 


‘Numbers’ in Hastings’ D.&. vol. iii.), otherwise — 
they could have been in no doubt about the end ~ 


of the exile. Besides, this explanation of the thirty 


years rests upon’ the supposition that this date 
was first introduced into the text of Ezk 1! by a — 


later hand. This leads to a third thesis— 


3. It is not v.! that is the anonymous part of | 


11-3, On the contrary, this verse exhibits not in- 
distinctly Ezekiel’s characteristic mode of expres- 
sion. For the way of expressing the month and 
the day of the month which we find in v.!* is met 
with, as far as I have observed (.Syutax, § 3154), 
only in Gn 8518, Ezk 11 81 201 291-17 3070 311 3371 
4518, Hag 21. Hence v.! is not to be regarded as 
a secondary addition and to be struck out, as by 
Cornill in his Lzechiel (1886), p. 179. On the 
contrary, it is vv.2* that deviate from Ezekiel’s 
usual mode of expression. For he is accustomed 
to speak of himself in the first person (e.g. ‘MWY, 
24°) except where the concurrence of the divine 
‘I’ necessitates his exchanging his own ‘1’ for his 
name, as in 24*4*, But in v.! this exchange would 
have taken place without that motive, if the verse 
came from the pen of Ezekiel himself. 

4. Vv.*t are a later expansion, and I am now 
inclined more than formerly to the opinion that 
this expansion is due to a later hand’ than that of 
Ezekiel himself. 

5. V.° does mo¢ contain a modified form of the 
original zfe of the Book of Ezekiel. For, at 
least in my judgment, it would be quite incom- 
prehensible why this title was moved. out of its 
place. This difficulty attaching to his theory is 
But was the Book of 
Ezekiel, then, from the first zzthout a title? No; 
but the title might consist of the simple super- 
scription Dxptn’ (‘ Ezekiel ’). At least the detailed 
titles which meet us in Is x! 21, etc, are rightly 
held by many scholars to be secondary additions. 
Arguments against the—absolute—originality of 
these detailed titles are found in the general use 
of the verb mtn (cf. mn, Is 61, etc.), in the employ- 
ment of xt, Mal 11 (cf. Jer 235%), and in the 
asyndetic succession of the names of the kings, 
Is 11 21, Mic 1! (cf. my Sélistik, p. 21654). 

Such are the five propositions which I beg to 
submit regarding the opening of the Book of 
Ezekiel. Let others judge whether they do not 
present fewer difficulties than the theory’ of my 
colleague, Professor Budde. 


Bonn, Ep. Konic. 
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mos it. G and vtit. 6. 
28: py qpaa onp~by 
rodsya maya pram 
Because they sell the innocent for money, 
And the needy for the sake of a pair of shoes (sandals). 
88; oda Hoa mpd 
rm@dya maya vax) 


To buy the reduced for money, 
And the needy for the sake of a pair of shoes. 


I. What is the force of the expression, ‘for the 
sake of a pair of shoes, in these passages? It is 
usually assumed to mean ‘for the sake of a mere 
trifle.’ But the parallel expression, ‘for money’ 
(}}D33) in each case, hardly supports the view that 
the object contemplated in the second clause, was 
of trifling value. 

Why then should the prophet have selected a@ 
pair of shoes in this connexion? It seems to me 
that the key to understanding the expression 
aright lies in the use of the ‘soe’ (Sy3) as a con- 
ventional. symbol in legal transactions. As is 
well known, ‘ ¢o cast the shoe over anything’ was a 
recognized formality for taking possession of a 
thing (e.g. land); while, on the other hana, to take 
the shoe off and give it up was a symbol of renun- 
ciation of rights and possession ; cf. Ru 4’, ‘Now 
this was the custom in former time in Israel con- 
cerning redeeming and concerning exchanging, for 
to confirm all things ; a man drew off his shoe, and 
gave it to his neighbour: and this was the manner 
of attestation in Israel.’ In all probability the 
same custom is alluded to in Ps 601, where the 
phrase, ‘ Over Edom will I cast my shoe, seems to 
be a metaphorical way of saying, ‘/ wll take 
possession of Edom’ (see further on this subject, 
Benzinger, Archdologie, p. 348). The passages in 
Amos, then, which we are considering, may mean 
that the needy are wronged by the oppressor in 
order that the latter. may secure not merely a 
worthless pair of shoes or their trifling intrinsic 
value, but what lay behind these symbols, namely, 
the goods and property, the possession of which 
would be formally renounced by the transfer of 
the shoes. 

It should be remembered that during the period 
of Amos’ prophetic activity oppression of the poor 
by the rich was rife, and one of the commonest 
forms it took was that of land-grabbing. The 
small landholder was gradually squeezed out of 
the land. Compare the striking denunciation of 
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this evil by a younger contemporary of Amos— 


Isaiah (chap. 58) : ‘Woe unto them that join house 
to house, that lay field to field, till there be no 
room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst 
of the land !’ 

_ The age was a commercial one, and developed 
the characteristic vices of commercial civilization ; 
there was a vast growth of urban at the expense of 
rural life ; great wealth and great poverty existed 
side by side; bribery and corruption (especially 


of the judges) were rampant, and, as is always the 


case under such conditions, the poor were robbed 
and oppressed. 

II. It remains to determine the general reference 
of the two passages. To what class or classes does 
the prophet refer in 2°? Driver (Camb. Bible, ad 
loc.) makes one clause (the former) refer to the 
‘yenal Israelitish judges,’ who ‘for a bribe, ‘pro- 
nounced the innocent guilty,’ while the final clause 
refers ‘not, it seems, to the unjust judge, but to 
the hard-hearted creditor who, if his debtor could 
not pay the value of some trifling article, was 
forthwith sold by him into slavery (2K 4), ME 
18%),’ This exegesis seems hardly satisfactory, 
assuming, as it does, a violent transition from one 
clause to the other, of which there is no indication 
in the original. Both clauses in the original are 
governed by a single verb (07319), and would 
naturally refer to one class of oppressors only. 
These very likely are the unjust judges (cf. esp. 
pray, probably used here in a forensic not an 


ethical sense, as Driver points out), who are 
willing to pervert justice not only for a direct 
bribe of money, but for the sake of more indirect 
but no less tempting prizes—the little property, 
landed or otherwise, which may be conveniently 
transferred by means of the poor man’s shoes. 
Another advantage of this interpretation lies in 
its avoidance of the awkward zeugma (¢sell’ in 
two senses), ‘Sell’ in both clauses will thus be 
understood in a metaphorical sense, namely, as 
‘betray’ or ‘ruin.’ 

This explanation receives, it seems to the writer, 
a striking confirmation from the remarkable LXX 
reading in 1S 12°, where for the M.T., 9 7) 
ya yy pds te *nmpd, Of whose hand have I 
taken a bribe to blind my eyes therewith,’ we 
have in the Greek Version, ) ex xeLpos Tivos 


1Cf further Professor G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, vol. i. chap. 3- 
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eAnba eiAacpa Kat taddnua; daroxpiOyre Kat 
Guod x7A., Ze. 2 WY BYPYN DD snmp +19 TD, 
*Of whose hand have I received a bribe (in 
money) ora pair of shoes? Testify against me,’ etc. 
This reading is confirmed by Ecclus 461°, where 
Samuel is made to say, according to the original 
Hebrew text (ed. Cowley and Neubauer, p. 32) : 
yninpS *n]o obys1 rn, ‘From whom have I taken 
a bribe ora pair of shoes?’ This is a plain allusion 
to the Samuel passage, and seems to prove that 
the reading nbys, ‘ pair of shoes, was current in the 
Hebrew text of 1 S 12? when Ben-Sira wrote. 

On the interpretation given above, the expression 
would appear to be freed from difficulties in all the 
passages where it occurs. 

In Am 8°, ‘To buy the reduced for money, 
and the needy for the sake of a pair of shoes,’ 
the reference (as the context shows) is not to 
corrupt judges, but to greedy and rapacious mer- 
chants. Here again the verb ¢o duy (n3p) may be 
understood, in a metaphorical sense, as=to get 
into one’s power (for a somewhat similar meta- 
phorical use of nap, but in a good sense, cf. Ex 151”, 
Ps 747). G. H. Box. 


Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 
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Was if Bubonic Mfaque 2 


THE remarkable narrative in the fifth and sixth 
chapters of 1 Samuel seems to have been early 
felt to need explanation. Hence the additions to 
the text which we find in the LXX and the 
Vulgate. The difficulty was to account for the 
sudden reference in 65 to the ‘mice that mar the 
land,’ whereas in the earlier part of the story we 
are told only of a plague of ‘emerods,’ Ze. 
‘hemorrhoids.’ To meet the difficulty, the quite 
gratuitous suggestion was made, and seems to 
have been generally accepted, that, contempor- 
aneously with the plague of ‘emerods,’ there had 
been a devastation of the fields by field-mice. 

But this is not convincing, and must always 
stand without corroboration. 

What is wanted is an explanation which shall 
suggest itself as springing out of the known facts, 
and accounting in a natural way for what took 


place, without requiring any arbitrary addition to | 


the narrative. 
Residence in South China during several severe 


'O 2) ee 


visitations of ‘bubonic plague,’ and a visit to 
Bombay while 4%t was at its height there, suggested . 
to me dn explanation which seems to meet the 
case. To one who has passed through this ex- 
perience, the idea almost inevitably suggests itself 
that the Philistines suffered from an outbreak of 


bubonic plague, and that their offering consisted 


of golden models of the buboes which | are its 
characteristic symptom, and of the rats which bear 
a very close relation to the diffusion of this deadly 
pestilence. I have since found that this explan- 
ation has occurred to others, and had been hinted 
at by Professor G. A. Smith in an ‘Additional 
Note’ appended to the second edition (1894) of 
his Historical Geography of Palestine (p. 670). 
But though the suggestion is not new, it is per- 
haps worth while to state the case a little: more 
fully. 

Let us look first at the text and the words em- 
ployed. Of the words, the most important is 
DYPDY, from DBY, ‘to swell,’ which in the older 
interpretation has been taken to mean ‘“hemor- 
thoids,’ and by others has been translated by 
‘nates’ and taken to refer to the part affected, 
the 2 being regarded as local rather than instru- 


mental. The latter rendering arises from a mis- 
application of the meaning of the root, which is 
‘rounded,’ or ‘swelling.’ Taking it in this sense, 
and giving 2 its common instrumental sense, we 
get the rendering in 5°, ‘smote them with swell- 
ings,’ or, as in R.V., ‘with tumours.’ (In. A. Y, 
the phrase, ‘in their secret parts,’ in 5° is 
an unauthorized addition, or conflate rendering. 
The precise position of the swellings is not 
specified in the text.) What is spoken of is, 
in short, a virulent and fatal disease accompanied 
with swellings. There can be no doubt that it 
was a disease closely akin to the plague which 
has long been endemic in certain spots, and has 
now for some years been epidemic in China and 
India, and has even reached the shores of Britain, 
Marked as it is by swellings of the glands in groin 
and armpit, it is known as ‘bubonic plague,’ so 
that Kautzsch’s (or rather Kittel’s) rendering here 
for DPaY, “Pestbeule,’ is doubtless strictly accurate. 


There is a feature in 512 which further confirms 
this interpretation. It is there said that ‘the men 
that died not were smitten with the tumours.’ 
This does not mean only that all suffered from the 
disease, even if they escaped death. There: may 
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; be a more specific reference to the nature of the 
disease. In bubonic plague the buboes, or 
‘tumours,’ do not always show themselves. In 
the majority of cases death occurs before their 
full development. If the patient survives till the 
buboes are fully developed, he has a fair chance 
of recovery. Sometimes the bubonic swelling has 
been lanced at this stage with good results. 
Hence it is specially true that those who do not 
die are in the fullest sense ‘smitten with the 
tumours,’—even more so than those who die of 
the disease. 

This word pyay occurs again in-Dt 282’, where 
it is associated with the ‘ boil of Egypt.’ 

So far all is simple. But in 6* mention is 
suddenly made of ‘mice,’ with the additional note 
in 65, ‘mice that mar the land.’ The translators 
of the LXX, followed by the Vulgate, and possibly 
following some Hebrew copies, seem to have 
felt this mention of ‘mice’ to be so abrupt as to 
need introduction and explanation. They there- 
fore added in 6! the words, ‘xai ééélecev 9 yt} 
abrav pas,’ and in 5%, ‘kal pécov THs Xdpas adrys 
dvedinoav pves” 
peyddn &v 7H ode,’ this last clause displacing 


the words in R.V., ‘even Ashdod and the borders | 


thereof.’ 

But any such explanation is wholly unnecessary, 
and the only difficulty is to understand how any 
early writer, copyist or translator, at all familiar 
with bubonic plague, should have thought it 
needful or admissible. 


Hitzig recalls in this connexion (Geschichte des 


Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 124, 125) the associa- 
tion of Apollo with plague, under the epithet 
‘Smintheus,’ from cpivOos, ‘a mouse.’ 

Professor P. Smith (Commentary on the Books 
of Samuel, p. 43) rather hastily dismisses the idea 
of the mice symbolizing the pestilence, as an 
‘ingenious hypothesis of Hitzig,’ although he 
notes that ‘ Wellhausen came to the same con- 
clusion independently of Hitzig.’ He even (p. 41) 
dismisses the mice altogether, rejecting, not only 
the additional details of the LXX, but also every 
reference to them in the Hebrew text. Somewhat 
overstraining the words of 64, ‘one plague. was 
upon you all,’ he declares that this could not have 
been said ‘if the author had known that two 
plagues had been sent.’ 

But the duality complained of disappears if we 
think, not of a plague anda visitation of mice, but 


XN 2 (3 . 7 yf 
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of a ‘rat plague,’ as bubonic plague is commonly 


called in China now. The ‘mice,’ more properly, 
rats, cease to be an arbitrary addition to the story, 
and appear as an essential part of it. One is 


inclined to suggest that even the author of the 


‘additions’ in the LXX text understood the situ- 


| ation thoroughly, and that only a mistaken inter- 


pretation of the moderns has led to the idea of.a 
devastation of crops by mice in addition to the 
plague of boils. The words added in 5° may be 
readily understood of rats swarming in the country, 
perhaps because of an unusually mild season, and 
carrying death into the towns by bearing with them 
the seeds of pestilence out of the festering drains 
and channels by which they entered the homes of 


‘the crowded population. 


In any case, and apart from the archeological 
lore, the association of the rat with bubonic 
plague is now perfectly familiar to millions of 
people in China and India. A Chinese literary 
graduate in my employment remarked to me one 
day, with a good deal of concern, that he had 
found a dead rat in his house. Shortly after 
he was absent from his work, and a day or two 
later a message came that he had died of plague, 
In Bombay two years ago those in charge of a 
girls’ boarding school were in daily anxiety on 
account of the prevalence of plague in the 
neighbourhood. One day a dead rat was found in 
the house, and immediately, with the approval of 
the whole mission, the school was dismissed and 
the girls sent to their homes. Letters frequently 
come to hand from Chinese preachers saying that 
‘the rat plague has appeared here’; and requests 
are made for leave of absence in order to remove 
wife and children because ‘the rats are dying in 
neighbouring houses.’ Only to-day a Chinese 
Christian came to tell me that his wife, perfectly 
well at noon on Friday, had died at noon on 
Saturday. ‘She had been quite well,’ he said, 
‘but several rats had died in the house.’ 

This close association between rats and plague 
is not a mere matter of popular impression. It is 
now accepted as a cardinal fact in scientific 
measures for the prevention of the disease. Dr. 
Patrick Manson of London, one of the greatest 
living authorities on tropical diseases, strongly 
urges a vigorous effort to destroy the rats as of the 
first importance in efforts to prevent or abate 
visitations of plague in Oriental cities. The 
British Government in Hongkong, and govern- 
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ment officials in Japan, have offered rewards for 


the destruction of rats. Japanese doctors have 
even made efforts to exterminate them by inocula- 
ting a few rats with ‘rat typhus,’ and setting them 
free to spread the disease. Living among the 
garbage of filthy drains, and making their way 
readily from house to house, rats are at once the 
earliest victims and the most dangerous propagators 
of bubonic plague. 

Granted, then, the plague buboes as the disease 
pointed at, the sudden mention of rats in 6*4 
needs no explanation. To those familiar with 
these deadly epidemics, the figure of a rat at once 
explains itself as a most vivid and fitting symbol. 
And when we read of the ‘ mice that mar the land,’ 
we do not need to explain the phrase as implying 
destruction of field produce and devouring of 
crops. The word nny can also mean to ‘corrupt’ 
or ‘defile,’ ze. by spreading through it the deadly 
virus of plague, or desolating it by death. 

The golden tumours and the golden ‘ mice,’ or 
rather rats, are thus a complete and vivid picture 
of the plague in its causation and its effects, and 
the suggested dedication of these to the offended 
deity accords with all we know of primitive 
conceptions. J. CAMPBELL GIBSON. 


Swatow. 
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St. Paul's Eaquivatent for tbe 
Kingdom of Gor. 


In pointing out as he did lately in the Journal of 
Theological Studies the different styles of writing 
and distinct types of thought which the Gospels 
and Epistles show, Professor Sanday has done 
good service. For not content with noting the 
fact, he has gone on to ask whether the equiva- 
lents for cardinal expressions in the one may not 
be identified in fresh forms in the other. This is 
a most suggestive inquiry, and promises to be 
fruitful of results if it be pursued as Professor 
Sanday himself pursues it in one instance. The 
article referred to seeks the Pauline equivalent for 
the ‘Kingdom of God’ of the Gospels, and finds 
it in the ‘Righteousness of God.’ That this is 
true will be readily acknowledged by all who read 
this interesting study; but is it the whole truth? 
Professor Sanday will be the first to forgive an 
attempt to supplement his own solution by means 
of what is perhaps as important as anything, if a 


; A ae 
full answer is to be given to the question he raises. 
The present article will be in no way opposed to 


his, but will aim at becoming its complement. 


A study of the idea of the Kingdom of God in 
the Old Testament shows that the aspect always 


most prominent in Hebrew thought was that of a — 


life of well-being to be realized in the security 


of God’s protection, where obedience is gladly 


rendered to His laws, and the blessing of His 
presence is enjoyed. ‘Happy is the people, that 
is in such a case: Happy is the people, whose 
‘God is the Lord.’ When that ambition is fulfilled, 
God’s Kingdom is come. There is little or no 
thought of the organized nationality, or body 
corporate ; little or none of the abstract dominion 
of the Divine King. With a practical-mindedness 
which is characteristic of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the emphasis is always laid on the life of well-being 
to be found where God reigns and His people are 
loyal to His rule. In illustration of this it will be 
enough to quote two instances :—Is 32 opens with 
the announcement, ‘A King shall reign in right- 
eousness,’ and the description passes into one of 
a holy, happy people, the. whole forming one of 
the most complete portraitures of the Messianic 
Kingdom. Again, Ps 22%” looks forward. to the 
day when ‘All the ends of the earth shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord: and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee ; 
for the Kingdom is the Lord’s: and He is the 
Ruler over the nations.’ And as evidence that 
the same point of view was preserved as time 
went on, a citation from the Psalms of Solomon 
may be added, ‘They that fear the Lord rejoice 
in prosperity, and thy lovingkindness is upon 
Israel in Thy Kingdom. Blessed is the glory of 
the Lord, for He is our King’ (521). 

This aspect of the life to be realized where 
intercourse between God and His people is close 
and constant, remains the primary aspect of the 
Kingdom in the Gospels. It is impossible to force 
on the expression as used in their pages the sense 
of an organization ; and it is equally impossible to 
read it as if it meant merely the supremacy of 
God. It is the life of the Kingdom that is the 
real theme ; the life that is only found where God 
reigns in righteousness and His servants rejoice 
in holiness before His face. . Many of the parables 
are illustrations of this life. It is this life which 
comes ‘without observation,’ and already is ‘at 


a re ee ee 


a a 


bee panied af yay 


na 
Da 
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hand” The Kingdom ‘is not of this world,’ for 
~ the life of the world, and the life of the Kingdom 
are in direct contrast. And the expression, ‘ Enter 
into life? (Mt 1889 1917; cf. 738), is practically 
synonymous with ‘Enter into the Kingdom’ (e.g. 
Mt 52° 72! 197%); while the two meet in: {jn :'3%: 
The idea of the Kingdom of God becomes indeed 


far more spiritual in the Gospels than in the Old 


Testament, but to the last the fundamental point 
in it remains the same, namely, the life to be 
realized by a people living in allegiance to God 
and in the blessing of His presence. The Apoca- 
lypse well expresses the spiritual faith in the old 
Hebrew figures when it portrays God’s Kingdom 
victorious over all its enemies—‘A voice came 
forth from the throne, saying, Give praise to our 
God, all ye His servants, ye that fear Him, the 
small and the great. And I heard as it were the 
voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunders, 
saying, Hallelujah: for the Lord our God, the 
Almighty, reigneth. Let us rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, and let us give the glory unto 
Him’ (19°). 

Now it is from this point of view that St. Paul 
regarded the Kingdom. of God. It is obvious 
that, on one side, the Righteousness of God, as 
St. Paul uses the term, expresses the life of the 
Kingdom. But it is characteristic of the apostle 
that he develops the idea upon another side. More 
than any other writer in the N.T. he appreciates 
that the life of the Kingdom is no growth of an 
earthly soil, but the originating inspiration of a 
new creation. St. John indeed fully grasped his 
Master’s teaching that one must be begotten from 
above or one cannot enter the Kingdom, and so 
he often urges that ‘everyone that loveth is 
begotten of God.’ But St. Paul’s attention is 
fixed less on the individual, less on the origin of 
the new life, and more upon its actual manifesta- 
tions in the new race which Christ has created, 
the true Israel of God. God’s people are endowed 
with a life which is not the life of all men; it isa 
life breathed into them from above: it dwells in 
them, and is the fountain of their powers and 
graces : it is a tvedua wherein they share one and 
all, and yet it is but one avedpa for them all, 
and none can live to himself, because the life of 
each is realized in the life of all. It thus comes 
to pass that St. Paul uses the term wvedpa in a 


way in which it is hardly used by any other writer, | 


making it equivalent in sense to ‘the life of the 
Kingdom of God.’ 4, 
It is well to observe that the term zvetpa lent 
itself naturally to such use. As Lightfoot says:? 
‘Substantives in -~a formed from the perfect 
passive appear always to have a passive sense. 
They may denote an abstract notion or a concrete 
thing ; they may signify the action itself regarded 
as complete, or the product of the action ; but in 
any case they give the resu/t of the agency in- 
volved in the corresponding verb. . . . In many 
cases the same word will have two meanings, both, 
however, passive; ... €.g. dpmaypa, the “robbery ” 
or the “booty.” . . . But in all cases the word is 
strictly passive; it describes that which might 
have stood after the active verb, either as the direct 
object, or as the cognate notion.’ The earliest use 
of mvedpa illustrates this well, mvevpara dvepav 
(Herod.), meaning ‘breaths of wind.’ By a figure 
common to many languages (cf. spiro, spiritus) 
the ‘breath’ was made to stand for the life, and 
later for its inmost principle; but the word con- 
tinued to serve for the twofold purpose of express- 
ing the process of breathing and the air breathed, 
and later for the living being or spirit and for 
an inspiration received. Even in its highest 
employment it retains its original colour, so that 
ro mvejpa represents not God in His absolute 
being, but the manifested activity of the Living 
God. The Deity is perceived from a human 
standpoint, in virtue of man’s experience of the 
Divine activity; and zvedya is either the Divine 
Agency, the Spirit, or the result of Divine agency, 
inspiration. In the latter sense it is often plural, 
avevpara, ‘gifts of inspiration,’ or ‘faculties’ 
received from the hands of God as occasion may 
require, or as He bestows them upon one person 
or another. But it is used no less in the singular, 
particularly by St. Paul, when it means’ that con- 
tinuous bestowal of life and power upon the 
people of God, which may take various forms 
under varying circumstances, but which is yet 
essentially one endowment from all the sons of the 
second Adam, and is in fact the continuation of 
the Incarnation. ‘There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Divine Life’ immanent in the whole 
company of believers ; ‘To each one is given the 
manifestation of the Divine Life for the com- 
monweal’; ‘All these, gifts and powers the one 
and the same Divine Life generates ’ (évepyét).” 


1 Coloss. p. 257+ 27 Co 12% tH, 
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To find any adequate rendering of mvedpa in 


this sense is by no means easy. A good deal is 
lost in the English versions by translating it con- 
stantly by ‘spirit.’ In the majority of cases the 
word is better rendered by ‘inspiration’: but in 
a whole group of passages in St. Paul this also is 
inadequate, and the sense would really be better 
brought out if one were to employ the paraphrase 


‘the Life of the Kingdom of God.’ Some few of. 


these may be quoted in illustration of this, and as 
helping to show that the real equivalent for the 
Kingdom in St. Paul’s writings is often to be 
found in rvedua or 7o mveda as expressing the 
life realized under God’s sovereignty and in His 
presence among His people. Such are the 
following :— = 

‘Now the Lord is the Life of the Kingdom ; 
and where the Life of the Kingdom of the Lord 
is, there is liberty’ (2 Co 32”). 

‘ Because ye are sons, God sent forth the Life 
of the Kingdom of His Son into our hearts’ 
(Gal 4°). 

‘The flesh [z.e. the lower life natural to us in 
and of the world] lusteth against the Life of the 
Kingdom [#.e. the higher life into which we are 
initiated as members of God’s Kingdom], and the 
Life of the Kingdom against the flesh. . . . Now 
the works of the flesh are . . . such like: ... 
they which practise such things shall not inherit 
the Kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Life 
of the Kingdom is love, joy, peace,’ etc. (Gal 
517-22), With this compare the very close parallel, 
‘The Kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Life 
inspired’ (Ro 141"). 

‘There is one Body, and one Life of God’s 
Kingdom’ (Eph 4*). 

' “Tf there is any fellowship in the Life of the 
Kingdom’ (Ph 2!), 

‘Born after the flesh . . . after the Life of the 
Kingdom of God’ (Gal 4%); which is a Pauline 
paraphrase of ‘Except a man be born anew, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God’ (Jn 33), 

Other instances might easily be added.! The 
point to be observed is that while wvedya very 
commonly means an inspiration of life or power 
given, both in St. Paul’s writings and elsewhere, it 
is characteristic of him to think of this bestowal 
of a life above man’s natural life as being made 
not only from time to time, and to this or that 


1 Ac 5” affords an extra-Pauline instance that is striking. 


; “ 
person, but as being a constant endowment of the 
new humanity which Christ created and which is — 
attained in the society of His followers. It is an — 
environment no less than an impulse for each 
individual; for the Christ did not come to save 
individuals in isolation, but to proclaim the salva- 
tion of all in the Kingdom of God, in the Life of 
which the lives of its several members find their 
fuller realization. And it is this larger Life of the 
whole on which St. Paul’s mind is intent, when 
his Master’s message of the Kingdom recurs to 
his thoughts. 

To work out the results of this line of thought 

upon the old question of the relationship between 
the Kingdom of God and the Church might repay 
one, but to do so would be out of place here. It 
is enough to notice now that the organized com- 
munity was never a prominent idea in the Kingdom, 
and that it became even less so as time went on, 
and God’s purposes were made clearer. This is . 
a suggestive fact. If we are to keep in touch with 
the prophets, with the Lord Jesus, and with His 
apostles, we must think of the Kingdom not as an 
organization, but mainly as a Life that springs in 
the sunshine of God’s presence; in short, as a’ 
common inspiration. 


E. P. Boys-Smiru. 
flordle Vicarage, Lymington. 


—— 


Mote on Fobn rr. 29. 


THE notes in THE Exposirory Times for April 
on Latham’s The Risen Master suggest another 
minute personal touch in this verse. John had 
believed before he saw the Lord (Jn 208). Can 
we not imagine that when the Master said, 


ee 


| ‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet 


have believed,’ He cast a look on John which 
made him know that that saying was the reward 
of his faith? With that exquisite reserve which 
always characterizes his references to himself, John 
simply records this without even a hint that it was 
meant for him. But he knew and understood. 
It may be noted that this exposition is more con- 
sistent with the use of the aorist principles— 
literally, ‘Blessed are they that did not see and 
yet believed.’ 


WILFRID J. Mouton, 
Cotham, Bristol. 


as - Git 6 ‘Driesta and Zevites— 
a Miscfaimer. 


In his criticism of my Sacerdoce lévitique last month, 
Dr. Kénig appears to have misunderstood a certain 
passage, and attributes to me a meaning which I 
did not intend to express. 
beg that the Editor will do me the favour to place 
before the readers of THE Exposirory Times the 
original words of the passage in ee, (p. 
193 f.) — 

Le discours d’Ezéchiél suppose donc, tout au moins en 
théorie, V’existence de deux catégories bien distinctes de 
ministres du culte au sein de la tribu de Lévi ; Pune com- 
prenant les lévites auxquels les emplois inférieurs revenaient 
de droit ; Pautre comprenant ceux qui, de droit, n’etaient 
point astreints 4 ces emplois, puzsgue [ = ‘ since,’ not ‘ be- 
cause’] /’obligation de les exercer désormats constituait pour 
eux une déchéance et un chatiment. 


In answer to Dr. Konig’s remarks on p. 300? f. I 
have only to point out that, according to the 
requirements of French syntax, the particle désor- 
mais attaches itself to the word exercer and not to 


constituatt. 
A. VAN HOONACKER. 
Louvain. 


EfijaB the Cishite. 


Tue great prophet Elijah is called in 1 Kare 
arli-28 2 K 138 935 ‘the Tishbite,’ a designation 
which et have been due to his having sprung 
from a place or a family named Z/isbe. There is 
no family of this name mentioned in the O.T., 
and it could scarcely have been passed over in 
silence if the term ‘the Tishbite’ was intended to 
set forth its existence as well known. Hence we 
must think of a place of thisname. There was 
one such in the territory of Naphtali, for it is said 
of Tobit that he was é @éoBns, 7 éotw x beELOv 
Kudios ris NebOadrcp (To 12). But the Heb. words 
spd) ‘3YAD must contain the name of a locality in 


Gilead, for Elijah could not be called ‘the Tish- 


bite’ because he belonged ‘to the settlers of 
Gilead.’ This interpretation of the Massoretes is 
one of despair. The Targum felt this long ago, _ 
and read “yp3 ‘anint aVAMIA, 2.¢. ‘who was of 


Toshab [ Levy, Targumworterd. ii. p. 564, mentions 
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I must, accordingly, | 


also the form awn, Toshi), and taoare to the 


settlers of Gilead” ; and D. Kimchi (Comm. on 
1 K 17!) explained this in these words: ‘ Elijah 
was originally from acity whose name was Toshab, 
and he settled afterwards in Gilead’ (Anww yp 
sybya aye yo any adm nn avin). This view 
stands self-condemned, for it leaves the title Za- 


‘tishbt unexplained, a title which must have been 


correctly transmitted, seeing that all the sources 
are at one in expressing it in spite of their differ- 
ences in regard to the following Hebrew words. 
The only correct conclusion is that there was a 
place Thisbe in Gilead. This was recognized also 
by the Greek translator in the letters ‘1v/mn, as is 
evident from the é« @ecBav of BA or eooeBav of 
Lucian; and Josephus adopted the same view, 
tracing, as he does, the origin of Elijah é« wodews 
OcoBadvys tis Tadaadiridos xwpas (Ant. vill. 13. 2). 
The name of this place passed unrecognized 
because it ended with a * instead of a7. This 
strange ’ must have been present in the text, that 
lay before the Greek translators, as the plural 
forms @ecBdv or @eooeBGv show ; but so far as I 
know, the» has never hitherto been explained. 
All the more recent grammars, dictionaries, and 
commentaries I have consulted are silent about it. 
Hence I should like to put forward the following 
explanation. It appears to me that this place- 
name belongs to the category of words which have 
retained the third radical consonant 7 (7) in their 
spelling. This group consists of the following :— 
“IY, sadai (Dt 32%, etc.), the archaic form of the 
word sadeh, ‘field’; nw, ‘heaven’ (cf. my Lehr- 
geb. ii..76, 5161); Nd, Ps 140° (so pronounced 
by D. Kimchi in his Mithlol, ed. Rittenberg, fol. 
164°); %y, ‘TY, sy (cf. the discussion of these 


three prepositions in my Lefrged. il. 309 f.) ; and 
the name ‘2vn, derived from the verb °1¥, might 


| readily join this group because proper names 


naturally incline to retain older forms. This last 
remark is illustrated by the circumstance that the 
ancient form of the feminine ending (a/) is retained 
far more frequently in proper names than in generic 
words (cf. mink, etc., as enumerated in my Lehrgeb. 


ii. 424 f.). 
served in comparing the 


(2 Ch 331%) with the xomen appellativum nN, 


The same phenomenon may be ob- 
personal name “th 
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A Mew Work on South Grabia. 


THERE has just been published (by the firm of 
Brill in Leiden) a book of nearly 800 pages, 
entitled Ztudes sur les dialectes de l’Arabie mert- 
dionale, vol. i., ‘Hadramofit.’ Its author is Graf 
Dr. Carlo Landberg, well known as the first 
authority on the Arabic vulgar dialects. Reserving 
for a future occasion a more detailed account of 
this extremely important work, we would for the 
present simply point out that both the text 
(specimens of the Hadramitic language, in poetry 


Entre Qlous. 


‘For even the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters’ table. The word is 
kvvapia, ‘the household dogs.’ On which the Rey. 
A. C. Mackenzie, M.A., of Dundee, sends the 
following illustration :— 

‘In the April number of THE Exposirory 
TimEs, the Rev. David Smith, M.A., puts in a 
suggestive and ingenious plea (much needed in 
the case) for the humanities concealed by the 
apparent inhumanity of the saying of Jesus to the 
Syro-Phcenician woman. Mr. Smith. lays stress, 
not unduly, on the diminutive. In further illustra- 
tion may I relate an experience. Some years ago 
I was on holiday in a parish in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where the collie is regarded almost as 
one of the family. In the absence of the minister, 
I was called to visit the sick mother of a large 
family of young boys. She was a distant relative 
of the family with whom I lodged, and the collie 
of the house, with which I had formed a friend- 
ship, followed me. The boys knew the collie (a 
fine specimen of his kind, full of fun and gentle- 
ness), and in a few minutes they were rolling and 
tumbling about the hearth, welcoming him as an 


‘old friend. It was summer twilight, and the boys 


were half-undressed. The log fire threw fitful 
gleams of light over their rounded and bronzed 
limbs, reminding one of a canvas of Murillo’s. I 
remarked to the mother, “Your boys are very 
good-natured.” In the soft accent of the place, 
still more enfeebled by illness, she said, “O yes, 
they're just like doggies.” One has only to be 
ignorant of what the collie is to a Highland family, 
and to sever this saying from its tone and surround- 
ings, to make it into a very harsh saying indeed. 


and prose, accompanied by a full commentary — 
[pp. 1-515]) and the lexicon appended [pp. 
517-741] contain a rich mass of information for tr 
the study of Hebrew words. It turns out that the 
modern dialect, hitherto almost unknown, .of the — 
ancient incense country, Hadramaut, has retained ~ 
words which occur elsewhere with the same sense 
only in ancient Semitic languages such as Bab.- 
Assyrian or Hebrew. On this account, apart from 
any other, the study of the above work may be 
most warmly commended to every Hebraist. 
Munich. Fritz HOMMEL. 


In situ, its humanity is the one thing about it that 
is most striking. The common sense of most 
N.T. readers has supplied the corrective which 
Mr. Smith’s scholarly investigations have brought 
to bear upon a saying which, ignorantly or prosaic- 
ally read, creates, as he says, a feeling of dismay.’ 


Canon Lister and the Rev. T. S. Dickson point 
out that, in the adoption of Mr. Beard’s theory 
regarding the linen cloths and the napkin, Mr. 
Latham has been anticipated by Mr. R. M. Benson, 
who welcomes it in an elaborate note in the fourth 
volume of his inal Passover. In Canon Armitage 
Robinson’s new volume of sermons, entitled Unity 
in Christ (Macmillan), the same explanation is 
given, evidently without any knowledge of Mr. 
Beard, Mr. Benson, or Mr. Latham, but from a 
scholar’s study of the apostle’s language. ‘No 
human hands,’ says Dr. Robinson, ‘ unwound the 
linen cloths in which the body had been swathed. 
Rather, it seemed, that they were undisturbed, and 
simply left an empty shell, as the resurrection 
change released the body from its material limita- 
tions and gave it a new spiritual freedom. Even 
the napkin that was about His head and face was 
not unfolded, but was rolled up as before, though 
it had fallen on one side.’ The last remark is not 
in keeping with Mr. Beard, who held that the 
napkin still lay unmoved on its ledge, the head 
es simply left it. The rest is remarkably 
close. 
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‘I wap a long talk,’ wrote the Principal of an 


English Theological College, ‘with Dr. ‘So-and- 


Nea 

~. 
ms 

Ps 
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so’ (naming the distinguished occupant of a 
Scottish Theological Chair) ; ‘it turned chiefly on 


; the dearth of students of theology.’ With the same 
post came the April issue of the Bzblical World 


of America. Its first article, for which the editors 
—the Professors of Theology in the University 
of Chicago—are jointly responsible, is entitled 
‘The Decrease in the Number of Theological 


Students.’ 


‘According to official statements,’ begins this 
article, ‘there are at present in the Protestant 
theological seminaries of the United States 
approximately two hundred fewer men than last 
year.’ The decrease is not confined to any single 
denomination, but is pretty evenly distributed, 
although the Presbyterian schools seem to have 
suffered most. And the editors of the Brbiical 
World (who are themselves of the Baptist denom- 
ination) proceed to consider the reasons. 


The Presbyterian colleges have suffered most. 
Now the Presbyterian Church has recently passed 


- through a great and prolonged controversy regard- 


ing the criticism of the Old Testament. . It is 

probable then, is it not, that the Higher Criticism 

That would be 

a simple explanation, and not a few are already 
Vou. XII.—9. 


is the cause of the decrease? 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


satisfied with it. But the editors of the Azblical 
World find that it does not stand examination. 
“Men sthey say, “are not being kept from the 
seminaries because of this fear of Higher Criti- 
cism. 
statistics that the loss of students was in some 


Indeed, one might almost infer from the 


sort of ratio to the so-called soundness of an 
institution. The progressive seminaries as a rule 
suffer less than others, if, indeed, they do not 
report an actual increase in attendance.’ 


Well, then, it must be due to fear on the part 
of active-minded young men that in entering the 
ministry they will lose liberty of thought. But 
if that is so in America—and the Biblical World 
seems to admit that it may be so, having no other 
explanation to offer—it is certainly not so in this 
country. It is true that one still hears a creedless 
Christian cry out against the tyranny of the creeds, 
but it is a cry that has no pathos in it now, 
and perhaps not much sincerity. There may 
be an occasional young man who would claim 
freedom in the ministry to be something else 
than a Christian. But they who stop short of 
denying the Foundation upon Whom the Chris- 
tian Church is laid are now perhaps less re- 
strained by custom, creed, or professional etiquette 
in the Christian ministry than in any other of the 


learned professions. 


a 


ey 
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So the reason has not been found yet. But 
‘the fact is there. And it is as unpleasant a fact 


as the lover of the Lord Jesus Christ could have 
to face. For the people cannot hear without 
preachers. The seed cannot be sown, the harvest 
cannot be reaped, without a due provision of 
devoted and sufficiently accomplished labourers. 


The editors of the Biblical World believe that 
labourers are not wanting, but that*they are not 
sufficiently accomplished. In America men are 
entering the ministry in ever increasing numbers 
who have had no proper theological training. They 
mention various means by which this is made 
easy. And they say that ‘the ministry is being 
recruited from the ranks of men not as well 
educated as are many persons among their con- 
gregations, unfitted to cope with the pressing 
problems confronting organized Christianity.’ 
They do not deny—how could they ?—a place 
to the comparatively untrained evangelist. They 
say that such ill-trained men unquestionably 
accomplish much good. But they hold it im- 
possible to regard them as fitted for the leader- 
ship of churches. ‘Standing, too, generally as 
the champions of crude theology and misleading 
interpretation of the Bible, notably of the pro- 
phecies’—(they are speaking of America, remem- 
ber)—‘ they inevitably tend to divorce the church 
from the intellectual forces of their communities.’ 


What is to be done? Ministers, says the 
Biblical World, must send their own sons into 
the ministry. Churches must urge their bright 
young members to look upon the ministry as 
a desirable lifework. Parents must again desire 
their Christian boys to be ministers. ‘Christian 
people of culture and wealth, as well as those of 
sobriety and poverty, must once more take up 
the prayer that the Lord will send labourers into 
His vineyard—and see that they go.’ 


To the same issue of the Azblical World Professor 
G. L. Robinson of the M‘Cormick Theological 


| Wells of Beersheba.’ It deals. with | one 
oldest and keenest debates in biblical geograp 


Neeciineey, Chicasoy contributes ; 


—how many wells there are at ae 

years ago the question seemed to be settled. 

in February 1899, Professor Gautier visited | 

sheba for the express purpose of ascertaining t 
number of the wells. He was led to do so by 1 
communication from Dr. Trumbull to THe Ex-— 
POSITORY TIMES in 1897, and he sent to this’ 
magazine the result of his investigation. He. 
wrote: ‘There are but three wells at Beersheba. 
Besides these we have not been able to discover 
any remains of other wells in the neighbourhood. | 
I think, therefore, that the question of the number 
of the wells may be considered as settled, at least 
as far as our century is concerned.’ 


If Professor Gautier meant the century which 
was just closing, it was a modest hope. Perhaps” 
that is what has given Professor Robinson bold- 
ness to open the controversy again. He visited 
Beersheba on 11th May 1900, and he now writes to 
say that he saw five wells containing water (of 
which four were in actual use), and two others 
which may soon be cleared out. 


After describing the five opened wells, which he 
visited one after another, Professor Robinson — 
comes to the first of the two that are yet unopened. 
It was evidently a well which had long ago been. 
stopped up. ‘For we saw distinctly the grooves 


| of the ropes which had been used at one time in 


drawing water. Grass covered the hollow de- 
pression, while loose stones lay about on the 
circular mound which surrounded the well’s 
mouth. I asked one of the Arabs when it would © 
be dug out. He replied: When God wills, 


Six were found. But ‘Beersheba’ probably 
means ‘the Seven Wells.’ There must be a 
seventh. ‘At this stage in our investigations, 
however, we were delayed, being almost baffled by 
the unwillingness of the Arabs and of our Gaza 
guide to show us where the seventh well might be. 


_ anyone ae is,’ adds - ail << ee ‘any 
one of the Arabs. 
_ eternal secret from all his clan.’ 


_ ©He led me almost due west from Well No. 5, 


a distance of about 150 feet, bade me climb with 
him over a low wall, and, when he reached a 
certain spot in what was about the middle of a 


small garden, he said, ‘‘ We are standing upon an — 


ancient well now.”’ He then told Dr. Robinson 
that he himself had made this little garden the 
month before, that as he dug down he came upon 
stones built in the form of a well, which he had 
removed and built into the wall that surrounded 
his garden. Dr. Robinson went with him, and saw 
the stones. Some had the marks of ropes, while 
_ others were scooped as if for water-courses or 
~ aqueducts. } 

The explanation of the miracles in the Gospels 
- which at present seems to satisfy their unbelievers 
best, is that Christ was a little in advance of the 
science of His day. When He took the daughter 
of Jairus by the hand and raised her up, He 
understood the ways of hypnotism better than the 
women who laughed Him to scorn, imagining that 
she was dead. When He healed the centurion’s 
servant without even seeing him, He already 
relied upon the powers of our most recent and 
astonishing science of telepathy. And when He 
walked on the water He showed an acquaintance 
with the laws of gravitation which we have 
scarcely attained to yet. 


It is an explanation that deserves the kindliest 
consideration. Certainly it does not carry us very 
far. For it is clear that if Jesus did all these 
things by means of His scientific knowledge, He 
was more than a little in advance of His day. 
And the question arises, Where did He gain His 
knowledge of science? The miracles may be 
explained, but the Miracle is more inexplicable 


than ever. 


I promised him tokeep it an’ 


Still, it deserves the vidliest consideration. 


For is it not possible that it is the real explanation 


after all? It is issued in the interests of science. © 
It is an effort to keep both science and Jesus. In _ 
so far as it keeps science and a merely human 


Jesus it fails. But science, if it is not falsely so 


| called, must surely agree with a supernatural Lord 


Jesus Christ. We believe that He was in advance 
of the scientific knowledge of His day. We 
believe, do we not, that in His miracles as in all 


His working He takes care that everything be done _ 


decently and in order? Is it not at least possible 
that when we do know more—much more—than 
we know now, we shall see that the miracles in all 
the Bible are in strict accord with the laws of 
God’s natural and spiritual universe ? 


And more than that. It is just possible that we 
have already reached the explanation of some of 
the miracles of the Bible. 


far as the Wilderness Journey we come upon the 


When we go back as 


crossing of the Red Sea and the provision of 
Manna. We have learned that gales blow there, 
violent and persistent enough to raise the waters 
as a wall, and leave a possible passage for an 
army. We do not count the crossing of the Red 
And now that 


we have discovered the marvellous nature of 


Sea less a miracle on that account. 


Manna, and unlike the Hebrews who ‘wist not 
what it was,’ can actually describe it scientifically, 
we do not the less believe the saying that is 
written, ‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat.’ 


The 
‘Strange Story of Manna’ is told in the Sunday 
Magazine for May by Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc., 
and occupies the foremost place in the magazine. 


We have found out what Manna is. 


The most widely accepted suggestion as to the 
nature of Manna has been that it is the sap of the 
That suggestion is now abandoned. 
It is one of the Lichens. Its 


Tamarisk. 
Manna is a plant. 
scientific name is Lecanora esculenta, or the edible 
Lichen. 
on grey limestone rocks, in the form of a wrinkled 


It is greyish yellow in colour and grows 


—_ 
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zal overlooked. 


Crimea, the Deserts of Arabia, the Sahara, and 
the Deserts of Algeria. 


As it ripens, the Manna gets detached from the 
rock, Then, when the whirlwinds come, its 


far from their native home. 
_ any moment a sudden shower of rain may bring 
them down and lay them along the ground so as 
to cover it to the depth of several inches. 
August 1890, in the neighbourhood of Diarbekir, 


| fi ; in Turkey in Asia, there was a sudden local 
i ee rain and an abundant shower of Manna, which 


fell over an area of about half a mile in cir- 
cumference. The Manna was in small spherules, 
the outside and white within, 
eagerly gathered by the natives, 
ir who regarded it as food rained down from 

heaven. They ate it raw, or ground it down into 
hs meal, which gave a palatable and easily-digested 
He bread. Some of this Manna was sent by the 
Director of the Central Dispensary at Bagdad to 
French scientists for examination, when it was 
found to be the Lichen called Zecanora esculenta.’ 


yellowish on 
and was 


H| So the Manna which ‘our fathers did eat in the 
H | desert’ was a Lichen. But what is a Lichen? 
it Here the scientific wonder begins. We speak of 
H| a Lichen as a ‘plant. But it is the union of two 
. These two plants have agreed to live 
together, for the same reason as some people 
are said to marry, because they are so unlike one 
i another. This also isa new discovery. Or rather 
it is newly accepted. For although it is thirty 
/ years since Dr. Schwendener made the suggestion, 
it was only in the closing years of the century 
that the improvement in microscopes turned the 
ridicule with which his suggestion was at first 
received into wonder and scientific assurance. 


/ 


plants. 


One of the two plants that make up a Lichen 
is an Alga. It is tiny and green, the simplest 


It is fonds over “ great tracts of | 
~ South-West Asia, near Constantinople, In pthe 4 


other plant is a Fungus.’ 


feather-weight pieces are caught up and carried - 
And at any place or 
- facturing its own nourishment out of the siemeae 


around, and so it takes to some green plant, such | 
“Tn 


green iota: matter. "Still iii 
capable of eae atl the iia ieee of: a m 


air, soil, and water, and grows ‘ee 
It consists of a mer 
network of interlacing white threads. It is 

degraded plant, the microscopists say, a product 
of degeneracy. It is now incapable of manu 


as the little Alga, and gets its food ee to it 
ready made. 


What return does the Alga obtain for this? 
When Dr. Schwendener first described the Manna | 
Lichen, he said that the Fungus was a master — 
living by the sweat of the brow of his slave the — 
Alga. But the figure was overstrained. If the 
Alga gives food, it receives protection, and it 
seems to be as unable to thrive without the pro- 
tection of the Fungus as the Fungus is unable to 
live without its food. In short, it is an establish- 
ment that is conducted on terms of strictly mutual 
advantage. 7 


“Moses gave you not that bread from heaven.’ 


No, we see now how completely beyond the reach 
of Moses that bread is, 


of the earthly things. 


And yet it is only one 
How long will it be ere 
we understand the meaning of the heavenly thing 
which follows—‘but my Father giveth you the 
true Bread from heaven’? 


Although we have worked with Deissmann’s 
Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien since their 
issue, the translation in one handy volume is a 
welcome relief. It is not only that it incorporates 
Deissmann’s most recent corrections and addi- 
tions, it is also that it is a bound book, faultlessly 
printed, and translated into easy accurate English. 


Deissmann’s Bidle Studies—to use the new 
comprehensive title—is one of the few books that 


- 


But it is more | 
ee aos pass- 


1, nee it ethic rescues a ee at 
ust makes more precise and living. 


‘ 


x 


Take an example. Take it from the less fre- 


quently illustrated Epistles. In James 1° occurs 


the expression ‘the trying of your faith worketh 
patience’; and in x Peter 17 ‘that the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious than of 
gold that .perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
“might be found unto praise and honour and glory 
_ at the appearing of Jesus Christ.’ The ‘trying’ of 
_ James and the ‘trial’ of Peter represent the same 
word (76 Soxipuor). 


In the first passage a possible 


_ though not very natural meaning is obtained; in 


the second it is difficult to find either sense or 
grammar. ; 


Expositors have always felt the difficulty. They 
They have tried 
the different passages. 
Cremer suggested exfloratio for James and ‘ veri- 
fication’ for Peter. But the Greek word is found 
nowhere else with either meaning. The difficulty 
arose from taking the word to be a substantive 
It is true that 
no instance of an adjective had been elsewhere 
found. But now the papyri and inscriptions have 
been searched. The word has been found as an 
adjective. The difficulty is resolved. 


have tried various meanings. 
different meanings in 


(=7d Soxipetov, means of testing). 


In pawn tickets and marriage contracts the 
adjective is found. It is used of buckles and 
other articles of gold. It means simply va/d, 
standard, genuine. It is equivalent to a com- 
moner form (déxuos). Hence in both passages 
the neuter of the adjective is used as a substan- 
tive, and the meaning is ‘that which is genuine.’ 


Luther catches it exactly in Ja 1°, when he renders 


euer Glaube, so er rechtschaffen ist, ‘your faith, so it 


| supper dishes. 


be upright worketh. patience.’ And that meaning 
‘suits 1 P17 equally well, ‘So that what is snus 
in your faith may be found more precious than | 
gold—which, in spite of its perishableness, is yet 


proved genuine by fire—unto praise and glory and = 
| honour at the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 


In the £xfositor for April Canon Cheyne writes 
a homily on ‘Few Things Needful.’ His text is 
Lk ro#l-42, “And Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful; and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.’ . There are two readings. 
One is represented by the Authorized Version as 
above, and is followed by Tregelles and Tischen- 
dorf. The other is expressed in the margin of the 
Revised Version, ‘ But there is need of few things, 
or of one’; it is the reading of Westcott and Hort. 
Canon Cheyne follows neither. Claiming the 
right to use ‘the trained subjectivity of a method- 
ical modern critic’ 


regulated 


in preference to ‘the ill- 
subjectivity of ancient scribes,’ he 
drops the words ‘or of one,’ and adopts the 
simple’ brief expression ‘there is need of few 
things.’ PEN 

Professor Cheyne does not think that the things 
of which Christ said only a few were needed were 
He believes that the reference is 
wider than the provision for a feast or the due 
Our Lord spoke as in 
The ‘few things’ 
were ‘the material necessities of a modest human 


entertainment of a guest. 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
existence.’ The poet, in fact, BCUIaLe interprets 
this saying in the lines— 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


But Dr. Cheyne does not write this homily to 
recommend contentment. There is room for the 
preaching of the gospel of simplicity of life ; but 


his purpose is to preach the gospel of a aprae 


es WS ty ‘ 
139°" 


‘in theology. He holds that it is as true in | 


theology as in life that few things are really neces- | 
sary; and when many things are sought after, | 
when our creed is composed of many particulars, 
the effect is both distracting and disastrous. 


What then are the few things that it is neces- 
sary for us to believe? Alas! Dr. Cheyne does 
not tell us. 
not yet come to tell us. ‘Long and careful dis- 
cussion would have to precede any such attempt.’ 
But he mentions one thing. ‘It is not a doctrine 
of Inspiration. It is not a definition of Incarna- 
It has nothing to do with Priesthood or 
with Sacramental Grace. It is this, that faith in 
the highest sense has for its objects neither books 


tion. 


nor doctrines, but persons,’ 


The remark is not new, and Dr. Cheyne knows 
it. The question is, Who are the persons? Dr. 


Cheyne quotes the text, ‘Believe in God, believe 
also in Me,’ and the text, ‘ Ye search the Scriptures, 
for ye think that in them ye have eternal life. . . 
and ye will not come to Me that ye may have life.’ 
He quotes these texts though they are found in 
the Fourth Gospel. 
by the doctrines of the Evangelist,’ they ‘convey 


For, ‘though partly coloured 


one of the most fundamental ideas of Jesus, who 
The 
‘persons,’ then, appear to be God the Father and 
Jesus the Saviour of men, and since even the 


knew Himself to be the Saviour of men.’ 


A SKETCH of the origin and growth of Science 
shows that its roots lie in religious belief, and that 
during the greater part by far of its history, it 
continues to be closely related to religion. At 
length the independence of science is recognized, 
with the results that, on the one hand, there are 


He seems to say that the time has | 


ap. 


Setence and CFaitB. 


By THE Rev. G. Ferries, D.D., CLuny, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


all seems well. 


~ 


And all is well when Dr. Cheyne goes o 
add that ‘the centre of gravity in theology 
never be shifted from the person of Christ.’ But 


Nazareth, and that ideal form which becom 
more and more glorious as man’s moral capac 
increases.’ So the persons in whom we are t 
trust are God and the historical-ideal Jesus 
Christ. The historical Jesus we know, but who is 
the ideal Christ? Canon Cheyne says that with- 


S 
out the historical Christ the ideal Christ could 
never have beamed upon us. It is, therefore, he 
says, ‘our highest object as biblical critics to re- 
vive, however faintly, the outlines of the historical 
picture of Jesus, and to recover the first principles 
But what then? Then he says 
it is our business ‘to comprehend better those 
great ideas and those. wonderful experiences of 
the New Testament writers which are the after- 
glow of that morally gorgeous sunset when Jesus 
of Nazareth finished the work which had been ~ 
given Him to do.’ 


of His teaching.’ 


‘The afterglow of that morally gorgeous sun- 
set.’ Then there was no sunrise that followed? 
‘It behoved the Christ to suffer’—that was the 
‘sunset when Jesus of Nazareth finished the work 
which had been given Him to do’; and all the 
rest was ‘afterglow.’ 


conflicts with traditional faith, and for many persons 
a definite and whole-hearted assent to religion 
becomes a very difficult matter ; and, on the other 
hand, if one has attained to faith, and is also in 
sympathy with modern thought, the advance of 
science proves to be in a high degree stimulating 


== 


f ger love of truth; the freshness of the newly 
opened up fields that lie all around is contracted 
by it in turn, i= 


“Th 


HistToricaL CONNECTION BETWEEN THE BIBLE 
AND SCIENCE. 


Before Science could achieve its independence, 
human thought had to pass through many pre- 
paratory stages. Vast as the difference is, alike 
as regards methods and results, between the in- 
tellectual activity of primitive peoples and that of 
_ the present age, there has been a continuous course 

of development from the earliest times till now. 

The men of the O.T. brought God into direct 

connexion with all that happened, and had no 

eye for the intricate network and the constancy of 

natural causation. According to their conviction 

it is God that makes the grass to grow for the 

cattle and herb for the service of man; He makes 
the winds to blow, and the thunder is His voice; 
-and so on. In our age, on the other hand, the 
material world is interpreted by investigating the 
forces which are found to be inherent in itself, no 
supramundane spiritual power being recognized 
as a factor in any case under examination. The 
difference appears to be complete. And yet 
through certain ideas as intermediaries, especially 
the idea of Jaw, and certain practices, especially 
the organization of human conduct, which is in 
the last resort the leading aim alike of religion and 
science, there is a community established between 
the ages; and as regards the differences, history 
bridges the separating gulf. Men of faith promul- 
gated the first beginnings of science. Seeing that 
among the ancients life as a whole was rested on 
a religious foundation, its institutions and customs 
being referred to the will of the gods and drawing 
their sanction from it, worship was a matter of the 
first importance and had to be carefully regulated. 
So it was especially in Old Israel. In the rules of 
worship, which were both exact and comprehensive, 
we have already an adumbration of the precision 
and exhaustiveness of later science. And morality, 
which is now admitted by most thinkers to have 
relative independence, was subsumed under re- 
ligion as cognate with the duty of worshipping 
God, or as one manifestation of obedience to Him. 


ee ee 


aims. Religion | 


private and social concerns, dictating what they 
were to do both in the house and in the field, 
applying indeed to every sphere of worldly activity. 
Religion, experimental knowledge, such as it was, 


| and daily practice in the world were closely inter- 


woven. Life in general and in detail was viewed 
and moulded in the light of lofty thought. 

The same people were led by the motive of 
faith to record their nation’s A7story. Inasmuch. 
as God was acknowledged as the governing power 
in their midst, there was a felt obligation, while it 
was also a high privilege and pure pleasure, to 
recall the great things He had done for them and 
their fathers. The past was investigated with that 
devoted care which sincere faith is calculated to 
ensure. Laws of history too were brought to light ; 
reason, it was found, went to the making of it. 
It was shown by many examples that religion and 
righteousness exalted the nation, whereas rebellion 
and wickedness had involved disaster. The same 
laws, according to the prophets, would operate in 
time to come, and that too not in Israel only but 
also among all the Gentiles (Is 61"). Thus the 
idea and the germ of a philosophy of history may 
be said to have been implanted in Jewish thought. 

As it was the vocation of the Jews to be the 
bearers of the true religion to the world, and as’ 
the discipline which they endured served for that 
precise purpose, they were not stimulated like the 
Greeks to develop the purely intellectual side of 
their being by the assiduous cultivation of earthly 
arts. Their attainments in the secular sphere were 
meagre, and their thought moved in the plane of 
popular ideas (see, ¢.g., arts. in Hastings’ D.2. on 
‘ Astronomy,’ ‘ Genesis,’ ‘Medicine,’ ‘ Natural His- 
tory’). Whereas recent science operates by means 
of analysis, and the specialized study of the minutest 
parts of things, the minds of the Jews habitually 
reverted to the whole of existence, to the presence 
and working of the sovereign Creator in the 
occurrences of the world. But the result is that 
they bring home the truth to men in every age, 
and it is one of the principal lessons to be derived 
from them, that the profoundest thoughts regarding 
God and His moral law and universal rule may be 
fused together with an elementary knowledge of 
material nature, that the highest wisdom may be 
acquired by those who are comparatively un- 
tutored in the worldly sense. Thus instead of 


Rules of life were prescribed for the Israelites” 
it is infected by a | with punctilious minuteness, extending to their 


results of modern discovery, we should observe 
that the very want on the part of the writers of 


- Scripture of thoroughgoing scientific knowledge 


in any of the special branches is instructive from 
the point of view of religion. At the same time, 


far from any antagonism being manifested by those , 


writers towards the aims of science, we rather dis- 


cover adumbrations of it, connecting links between 


it and the faith of Scripture, a rational ground and 
stimulus for the pursuit of it over unlimited fields. 
For the Jewish religion presents large ideas re- 
garding God and the world which were destined 
to be suggestive and fruitful in later research. As 
‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof’ 
(Ps 241); as He is its Creator, and as ‘Wisdom 
was by Him’ when He made and established the 
heavens and earth and sea (Pr 8), the conviction 
was gained, and it has never been lost, that the 
world is orderly and intelligible throughout—a 
cosmos, not.a chaos. The idea of the wazty of 
God, which was permanently established through 
Jewish Monotheism, suggested and warranted the 
bent of science towards unity of knowledge. And 
again the eternity of God implied the inviolability 
of the principle of order. Above all, the concep- 
tion of /aw, which in its moral aspect pervades the 
Books of Scripture, was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the elucidation of the visible realm, 
and to this day it remains the most influential 
conception employed by the man of science. When 
the Creator and Preserver of all things was habitu- 
ally viewed as a God of law, the belief that the 
observed sequences of nature are also an expression 
of law was readily awakened and confirmed. ‘It 
was the notion of divine laws,’ says Zeller, ‘that 
first led to that of laws of nature.’ 

Passing to the N.T. we find that Jesus, com- 
pleting the thought of the O.T., represents the 
world as pervaded by the power of God, who 
knows all that happens in it, and with a Father’s 
care provides for all the needs of His creatures. 
It is implied that all the operations of the universe 
are guided by intelligence as well as love, Jesus, 
however, came to reveal the spiritual God and to 
bring men to eternal salvation, and so He is con- 
cerned to exhibit the world in the light of eternity, 
and its processes in their aspect as parables illus- 
trative of spiritual and everlasting truth. Further, 
while revealing the highest truth, and calling Him- 


anxiously endeavouring to reconcile the items of | 
early Jewish thought relating to nature with the 


older and newer, namely, the righteousness 


| @hrist. 


_that salvation is of grace, and that thus alone 


ina ‘Life: he pie of ae spiritual 
yet to be set forth. It is St. Paul who 
the task of theology. This apostle gives a 
for the faith, labours to show that while 
cannot be salvation by obedience to the law, th ? 
is a way to the desired end which is at or 


faith, a way known to Abraham, but opened 
in perfection once and for ever by the death of 
The intellectual work of theology has 
advanced from this basis through the Christian 
centuries till now; but the O.T. had previously 
entered on the pursuit, when Ezekiel pointed out 


Israel could be truly sanctified. On the other 
hand, worldly knowledge or art was held to be of 
little account by the apostles and first Christians 
generally, for the one sufficient reason that they 
regarded the end of the world as at hand. 

The old Greeks, as has been indicated, have 
been the world’s masters in the field of pure 
thought. We have to turn to Greece to see 
‘where grew the arts of war and peace.’ Aristotle, 
according to Dante, was ‘the master of those who 
know.’ The science of Aristotle was encyclopedic. 
But though he was for many generations an out- 
standing authority among the medizval theologians, 
it was the Stoic philosophy that the Christian 
Church came in contact with in the first centuries. 
This was for the time the living form of ancient 
thought, a form which exhibited certain important 
ideas that were closely akin to those of Christianity 
itself. The world, according to the Stoics, was _ 
founded in reason, and to them the law of nature 
was accordingly a basal thought. The law which 
was impressed on the world was derived indeed 
from God, but it could also be regarded as the law 
of nature, the God of Stoicism not being so mucha 
transcendent Deity as the immanent reason of the 
universe. The idea of nature as a realm of 
inherent order began to be disengaged. We 
appear to have advanced half-way from the 
biblical thought, which represented God as 
personally and directly active in all the world, 
to the modern scientific conception of nature as 
a selfcentred unity, which has its own laws, and 
is understood and mastered so far as man ascer- 
tains these and puts them in application. For 
since, according to Stoicism, Divine Reason is 
embodied in the world, the contemplation of 


science does not recognize in research or 
utilizing material forces, and which involved 
a confusion of the sphere of religion with that of 


~ Moreover, when the early Christian theologians 
. adopted the idea of laws of nature from this 
philosophy, there was no advance towards that 
_ precision of thought regarding the domain. of 


Science, and at which it has constantly and 
persistently aimed ; nor was there progress in this 
respect for many centuries. On the contrary, 
down to the close of the Middle Ages, comformably 
to the great doctrine of Christianity that God is 
an exalted Spirit, whose will in Providence is 

everywhere active and. supreme, the tendency 
among the Christians was to approximate in their 
use of the phrase, ‘laws of nature,’ to the earlier 
biblical conception of the facts. It was held not 
only that the laws were ordinances of the Deity 
but that they continued to manifest simply His 

- personal purposes and constant habits of working. 
Thus the thought of nature was again practically 
merged by the Christian divines in the thought 
of God. There was a vagueness of conception 
with reference to the two spheres of action; the 
relative independence of the physical processes 
was not yet admitted. And one main and 
sufficient reason for this was that those processes 
themselves were as yet so little known. In the 
Dark Ages men were ignorant of the concrete 
facts of the material world, of the wealth of facts 
and their mutual relations, and could have 
no adequate conviction regarding the law that 
pervades them. 

A great step in advance was taken with the rise 
of science proper. The term ‘science’ now 
acquires the common meaning which it still for 
the most part retains. (A higher sense will be 
referred to presently.) It comes to signify the 
exact knowledge which is attained by applying 
the methods of research enforced by Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626), namely, observation and experiment. 
The aim is to interpret nature by the simple 
investigation of her own inherent powers, and as 
far as may be to control her by means of the 
knowledge so acquired. Such inquiry may be 
carried on to an indefinite extent, being directed 


a ee 


he world by these eae in a manner 


nature as now understood in the stricter sense._ 


nature which has largely characterized recent. 


} on the one hand towards the remote regions of | 
the heavens, and on the other, by the analysis of 
substances, towards the atoms of Chemical theory. Wi 


The results which lie before the eyes of all are an 


methods employed. 
by Christian thinkers, that there is a legitimate 


.and fruitful mode of research which for special 


purposes abstracts from the intervention. of a 
higher spiritual power in nature. 
sequences of events, which might readily strike an 
undisciplined observer as a direct expression of 
the Divine Will, and as beyond the control of 
man, are proved to be merely superficial and 
phenomenal. They are resolved into groups of 
causes, and these again into prior causes, till at 
length forces have been reached which, so far as 
is yet known, are ‘elementary. By a careful 
inspection of the elements, of their powers and 
properties, and by a studied combination of them, 
man can produce at will many of the commonly 
observed phenomena, and can make nature in 
very many instances his willing servant; and 
he is confident that by a continued application of 
the methods which have been so well attested, a 
multitude of successes will be registered in days 
to come—that no limit indeed can be fixed for 
progress in science. 

While the power of God is not necessarily 
supposed to be withdrawn from nature by the 
savant who pursues the proper methods of science, 
yet, as might be expected, the habit of looking 
almost exclusively to material causes and treating 
them as independent tells on one’s religious 
beliefs, till at length the Deity appears to many to 
be superfluous and unreal. Thus in the eighteenth 
century mechanical theories of the universe, 
resting on a materialistic philosophy, were em- 
braced by many thinkers ; it is often spoken of as 
the sceptical century, the French Encyclopedists 
being the typical representatives of it in this 
respect. And while, as we shall see, there has 
since been a great revival of faith, there has been 
a further and most brilliant development of science, 
the nineteenth century being the century of science 
par excellence. Moreover, science has now been 
popularized. All are familiar with many of its 
achievements ; all share in the benefits it confers ; 
and in consideration of its past victories people in 
civilized lands may be said to be breathlessly 
expectant. Modern science seems to be all- 


‘The apparent 


unanswerable proof of the soundness of the | 
It is acknowledged, even 


conquering ; 


_ the terrific title of ‘Symbolo-Fidéisme.’ 


the cee is felt ys many to 


regard it as all-sufficient for man. 


In the nineteenth century there has bec a 
parallel development, also of great magnitude, in 


the higher mental sphere, yielding science in the 


THe Mew Evangelical Schoo! of Maris. a 


| larger sense (mental science, ‘sp 


but the mass of people are more 
| marvellous triumphs of physical s 


look next to some of the disturbing « 


faith which are traceable to the latter. 


By tHE Rev. J. Dick Fieminc, M.A., B.D., TRANENT. 


WueEN the present writer took part in the debates 
of the little theological club connected with the 
‘Faculté de Théologie Protestante’ of Paris, and 
presided over by the professors M. Sabatier and 
M. Ménégoz, he little thought that a new school 
of theology was in formation, which was to receive 
Yet such 
apparently was the case. The Reformed Church 
theologian, M. Sabatier, whose deep religious in- 
terest is combined with a keenly philosophic bent 
of mind, was already imbuing his pupils with those 
conceptions of religious symbolism, which have 
played so large a part in his recent book on the 
Philosophy of Religion. And the gentle M. 
Ménégoz, bringing from his Lutheran upbringing 
a pronounced evangelical spirit, and yet a mind 
keenly alive to the scientific demands of the age, 
had already written his first treatises on salvation, 
sin, and redemption, and thus prepared for the 
new school its religious basis. The combination 
of this evangelical element with the doctrine of 
religious symbolism, has given rise to new modes 
of thought, which are exercising to-day a consider- 
able influence in France. The new school has 
had to encounter opposition from Montauban and 
many of the religious journals; but the opposition 
has served principally to awaken the school to the 
consciousness of its unity, and to the need for the 
revision of doctrine which it has attempted. 

The formal or philosophic principle that char- 
acterises the school goes by the name of Critical 
Symbolism. It is the theory that religious thought, 
dealing as it does with what is invisible, spiritual, 
and eternal, but having no adequate categories to 
express them, is obliged to clothe what is tran- 
scendent in sensible, material, phenomenal forms. 


1 Vide Publications diverses sur le Fidéisme, 


By Eugene 
Ménégoz, Professor in the University of Paris. 


1900. 


The religious sentiment or idea incarnates itself in. 
a local, contingent, concrete form, which varies: 
under the influence of prevailing scientific or 
philosophic ideas. < 

There is nothing new in such a conception ; it 


lies at the root of all science of religion, and every — 


theologian who admits the idea of development in 
religious thought has adopted it. What is peculiar 


to the school is the thoroughgoing and conscious — 


application of the principle to what might be sup- 
posed to lie beyond the sphere of development 
and change. They frankly recognize that every- 
where in religious thought—not only in the creeds 
of the early Councils of the Church, but even in 
the teaching of Jesus Christ and His inspired 
apostles—there are elements that are transitory 
and local mingled with the eternally valuable ; and 


that everywhere the theologian has the difficult — 


task of separating the essential truth from the old- 
fashioned garb in which past ages have clothed it, 
and of presenting it anew in forms suitable to the 
character and intellectual needs of his age. The 
orthodox theologian is willing to apply the prin- 
ciple of evolution to other religions, and generally 
to the history of the Christian Church; but he 
draws a magic line round the New Testament and 
the doctrinal decisions of the Fathers, and chal- 
lenges any that would touch that bedrock of the 
faith! Even the old Ritschlian tried hard to 
rescue the New Testament at least from the in- 
vasion of this principle; and almost succeeded, 
though not without straining the exegesis! 
new school goes more thoroughly to work. Like 
the new Ritschlian, the symbolo-fidéist applies his 


principle all through, and has no hesitation in~ 
carrying everywhere his distinction between the 


eternal verity and its inadequate, changing, his-_ 
torical form. M. Ménégoz declares that in so_ 
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allegorizing to disengage the spirit from the letter, 


_ the eternal verity from its contingent form. What 
Paul thus did instinctively, it is the task of theology 


to do consciously; and amid the changing meta- 
morphoses of religious thought, to seek the eter- 
nally valid and valuable, the kernel within the 
shell, the gospel within the gospel. Such a task 
is doubtless a difficult one; it would certainly be 
more agreeable at times if some pope would cut 
the Gordian knot for us, or if we had some stand- 
ard of absolute validity to appeal to. But we have 
no such absolute standard of religious thought ; 
we have the witness of our own spirit, the witness 
of the ages of spiritual man who have preceded us, 
and the witness of the Word made flesh ; but there 
is an alloy in all, and we must endeavour to gather 
from all sources the eternal substantial truth. 
There is no royal road to spiritual truth. ‘In the 
same way as we gain our daily bread, we must 
gain our spiritual food—by the sweat of our brow.’ 

We have now to see how Professor Ménégoz 
applies this formal principle to the material of 
theological doctrine. And, first, we may notice 
how it helps to shape, and is in turn supported 
by, the fidéist doctrine of salvation. The fidéist 
evangel is as follows :—The trials of life, the sense 
of sin and guilt, together with the feeling that we 
have been created for life and felicity, and not for 
death, awaken the aspiration for deliverance or 
salvation. Conscience assures us that such de- 
liverance must come through the forgiveness of 
sins, releasing us from the sting of the past. But 
how is this pardon of sins to be obtained? It is 
not a matter of logical deduction; it must come 
to us by way of a personal revelation, through the 
witness of the Holy Spirit within and without us. 
Now, among the outward historical manifestations 
of the Spirit, there stands out one revelation of 
God with absolutely exceptional splendour ; it is 
that of Jesus Christ. Never was any one so 
qualified to act as the revealer of God’s will to the 
world ; for His person, word, and life bear the un- 
mistakable impress of perfect sanctity. He is the 
revelation of God in its most perfect conceivable 
purity: the Divine Word: God manifest in the 
flesh. His teaching awakens a cordial response in 


are only doing con- | 
iously in regard to the New Testament what St. | 
‘aul did instinctively, by means of allegorizing, in - 
regard to the Old. Paul found the Word of God | 
incarnated in the Old Testament, and sought by 


salvation. He brings, first of all, the good news 
that God loves the world with a love that is 
beyond knowledge ; and He makes known the one 
condition of forgiveness, namely, faith. ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that heareth My word, 
and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath eternal 
life.’ What then is this faith, which is the absolute 
condition, but also the sole condition, of salvation ? 
It is essentially an inward determination or act of 
the whole self, in which a man gives himself to 
God ; it is, as otherwise described, the ‘consecra- 
tion of the soul to God,’ ‘the movement of the 
heart Godward.’ That is its essence; but it never 
appears abstractly, in its naked solitary purity, but 
always in some definite concrete form, and main- 
tains itself there more or less purely, according as 
the form is adequate or rudimentary. Like the 
embryo gradually arriving at maturity, so develops 
in the Bible the doctrine of salvation by faith. 
Thus, the Old Testament teaches salvation by 


obedience to the law, or, in the time of the prophets, _ 


by fidelity to the God of Israel; but within these 
conditions are enclosed as essential the obedience 
and fidelity of the heart. John the Baptist preached 
salvation by repentance, or conversion of heart ; 
which is just faith (the movement Godward) ex- 
pressed in relation to the sin which hinders it. 
This doctrine of salvation by faith fully meets the 
wants of the religious consciousness. The condi- 
tion of pardon corresponds. so entirely to the 
character of sin, that we could scarcely conceive it 
otherwise. Sin is the rupture of the soul with 
God ; how otherwise is salvation conceivable than 
by the restoration of the lost relation, by the free 
personal inward surrender of the heart to Him in 
faith ? 

The Christian Church, then, is built upon the 
gospel of justification by faith. But this doctrine 
will assume many aspects, and must be expressed 
so as to suit the conditions of the age. In 
Paul’s day, when the risk of an external Judaism 
was great, the gospel had to be expressed nega- 
tively as well as positively ; and emphasis laid on 
the truth that salvation was dy faith and not by 
the works of the Mosaic law ; in Luther’s time it 
required to be expressed by the positive-negative 
doctrine that salvation is dy faith and not by good 
What then is the form of the gospel 
These are undoubtedly days of 


Works. 
required to-day ? 


our spirits, and becomes to us the highest con- 7 
| ceivable authority. And He reveals the way of 


in their zeal to maintain important gospel-truth, 


_ the cause of excommunications, schisms, and all 


. the gospel of Christ, and has driven many from 


_ faith with what does not naturally belong to it, on 


peace and justice was expecte 
disciples within their own gene F 
under the influence of Greek ene oman t th u 


Sis and the Church is passing through a 
crisis. Rightly or wrongly, the dogmas of the | 
Church no longer appeal to the generality of 
cultured men. On the other hand, the orthodox, 


| idea of an SN a in esas car 
displace that of a Messianic kingdom on > 
The de was ee for such a cage ee 


have confounded faith with belief in the doctrines 
of the Church, and in the whole Bible revelation. 
This fatal superaddition, as it has been in the past 


heroes and virtuous men were Hips ups in 
heaven, and there enjoyed eternal felicity. So- 
arose those localized representations of heaven and 
hell which prevailed throughout the Middle Ages, - 
and only waned after the triumph of the Coper- 
nican system. Here, then, we have a double set of 
symbols, more or less contradictory and inade- 
quate ; and we have to ask where les the 
fundamental abiding truth? The Gospel of John” 
gives purest expression to it. The form of his 
conception seems to stand midway between the old — 
Messianic idea and that of heavenly blessedness 
(as when Christ says in his Gospel: ‘I shall — | 
come again, and receive you unto Myself, that — | 
where I am, there ye may be also’). The form is” 
with John clearly the symbolof the truth he else- 
where taught that salvation is eternal life in com- 
munion with God, such a life as death itself 
cannot destroy. The symbols in which that 
thought is expressed in regard to the future are all 
inadequate ; both the localized heaven and hell 
of the Middle Ages and the earthly renovation to 
be brought about by a sudden and speedy cata- 
clysm. The essential truth is conserved, if we 
have the assurance of entering by faith into the 
kingdom of heaven, virtually during this earthly life, 
and fully, after death, in the life to come. 
Employing the same method of symbolism, M. 
Ménégoz proposes a reinterpretation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and of the faith in miracles. The 
doctrine of the Trinity rests upon presuppositions 
that are no longer ours. Ménégoz explains the 
development of the doctrine in this way. The — 
New Testament is resolutely monotheistic ; and 
the idea of a triple intradivine distinction is en- 
tirely absent. It is true, the Holy Spirit is spoken 
of as a divine force emanating from God: some- 
times even as possessing a more or less distinct 
personality, working in the world, inspiring the 
prophets, bestowing charisms on Christ’s followers ; 
but however far the representation of personality 
runs, the fact that the Holy Spirit is at other times 
completely identified with the spirit of God, that 


manner of religious persecution, is still obscuring 


the Church, and weakened its power. Even the 
liberal theologian, while rightly opposing the super- 
stition of salvation by belief, has been hampered 
by a similar confusion of terms, and has been led 
to substitute for faith the ethical conditions of 
love to God and man; thus falling back into a 
legalism from which a truer conception of faith 
would have saved him. In view, then, of these 
tendencies of to-day, on the one hand, to surcharge 


the other, to substitute a moral legalism for the 
gospel, it is necessary to emphasize that salvation 
is by faith alone, independently of beliefs. The 
value of belief is not denied. As a pedagogic 
means, right teaching and right religious belief are 
of capital importance; they are undeniably the 
ordinary objective means of faith. But belief 
stands in no necessary relation to faith and salva- 
tion. The beliefs may all be present, and the 
inward self-determination of faith be entirely 
awanting. On the other hand, a man may have 
true faith though his mind is perfectly saturated 
with errors in regard to the most elementary doc- 
trines of God or Christ or the Holy Spirit. Sound 
beliefs are doubtless provocative of faith, just as 
faith prepares the mind for a more just conception 
of truth; but the faith that alone saves is the 
spirit’s movement upward and Godward. 

It is evident that these doctrines of symbolism 
and of fidéisme open the way to a very frank and 
yet sympathetic critical treatment of the New 
Testament teaching, and of the doctrines of the 
Church. Take for example the New Testament 
eschatology, which gave place later to the orthodox 
doctrine of a localized heaven and hell. The sal- 
vation which Christ proclaimed included not 
merely forgiveness, but the establishment of God’s 
kingdom on earth, implying the resurrection of 
the body, with the renewal of life under the com- 
mon material conditions ; and this new reign of 


no y afecwd! Whatever the more ignorant 


‘om the spirit of God, such men as Paul and John 
t have simply identified the two ; they cer- 
ly never imagined two entities distinct and 
_ personal and coexisting in God. 
any of the New Testament writers proclaim Jesus 
as Jehovah, or adore Him and offer sacrifice to 
Him as an incarnation of divinity. He is the Son 
‘of God, in the theocratic sense ; He is the first 
of celestial spirits ; He is (with fois) the Word of 
God incarnate. While exalting the person of Christ, 
_ and offering Him the highest royal homage, they 
_ retain the old monotheism intact. It was only 
when their homage was transferred to Greek and 
Roman soil, where heroes and emperors were easily 
deified, that the idea was accepted of Christ’s 
absolute divinity ; and this idea was harmonized 
with the unity of God by the help of Greek meta- 
physic and the theory of an intradivine hypostasis. 
The problem of to-day, then, is to separate from 
the doctrine of the Trinity the elements that ‘are 
found to be inadequate, and to seize the eternal 
truth in its purity. We must abide by the New 
Testament doctrine of the unipersonality of God. 


But the Trinity-doctrine symbolizes the fulness of 


the divine life. We know God not only as tran- 
scendent, the Creator of heaven and earth ; but also 
as immanent, speaking to us personally within our 
hearts ; not only as Father therefore, but also as 
Holy Spirit. This is a natural subjective dis- 
tinction ; in our representative thought we cannot 
help localizing God in heaven and on earth. The 
mistake of the Greek and Latin Fathers lay in 
objectifying this distinction, and projecting it into 
the being of God Himself. We must abide by the 
truth that God is one God, one person ; but having 
the double thought of Him as transcendent and 
immanent, we represent Him in two characters, as 
Father and as Spirit. But, further, God also 
reveals Himself to us mediately, through the wit- 
ness of others ; and their testimony we recognize 
as the Word of God. This external testimony is, 
however, coloured by the human medium through 
which it comes ; and thus it comes to us in various 
degrees of purity and fulness. Every prophet, 
apostle, man of God, the humblest of the saints, so 
far as the spirit of God is with him, may claim to 
be God’s Word to men. ‘The Jewish people were 


ws th t the uni ity , od’s _ eis is 


ag -as to the working of a Holy Spirit distinct | 


Nor, again, do — 


| divinely produced. 


above all privileged to be this Word; and from — 


them sprang One who received the spirit without 
measure—Jesus Christ. Jesus was fully man ; but 


also the Son of God par excellence, for He velted y, 


in fullest measure the filial relation to God. In 


that sense He is the God-man, the Word incarnate, _ 


the highest religious authority, our Master, Saviour, 
and Lord. In brief, then, God is one person; but 
manifests Himself to us in three personal forms— 
as the Father and Creator, or God transcendent ; 
as the Son, or God immanent and objectified ; and 
as the Spirit, or God immanent and subjective. 

In a similar spirit Ménégoz attacks the question 
of miracle, endeavouring to be true at once to the 
conclusions of science and to the needs of faith. 
He shows, first of all, that modern theology has 
ceased to accept in its entirety the biblical notion 
of miracle. 
not simply extraordinary natural facts, but phe- 
nomena contrary to the natural order, or, as 
we should express it to-day, phenomena con- 
trary to the laws of nature. Their tendency 
was to magnify their non-natural character, in 
order to represent them all the more clearly as 
This has been denied both 
by liberals and by the orthodox in their desire to 
hide as far as possible the gulf that divides ancient 
from modern thought. But the fact remains. It 
is true the Bible writers had no definite and 
elaborate theory of miracle, and that, from their 
ignorance of nature’s laws, they often confounded 
the marvellous and the miraculous ; but they did 
not identify the two conceptions. They could still 
distinguish the wonderful, or what is contrary to 
the habitual course of things, from the miraculous, 
or what is contrary to the natural course of things, 
Cicero’s view of miracle as something ‘contra 
naturam,’ which ‘could not happen except by 
divine intervention,’ was the common view of 
ancient times ; was the view shared by Christ and 
His apostles ; and has remained unchanged as the 
orthodox view of the Christian Church, Protestant 
as well as Catholic. It is evident no less that the 
Church has departed from that notion. The 
apologetic expedients of to-day ; the assertion that 
the miracles of the Bible are only natural facts of 
which the laws are unknown; the appeal to the 
mysteriousness of life, or to the moral miracles of 
faith and conversion; the allegorizing of the 
miracles into moral phenomena ; the constant at- 
tempt to minimize them and reduce theirnumber ;— 


The biblical authors saw in miracles _ 
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all prove that there has bee 


modern thought remains unbridged. The apolo- 
gies themselves only strengthen the conclusion 
that no one fully accepts the views of Moses and 
the prophets, of Jesus and the apostles, of the 
theologians of the Middle Ages, and of the Refor- 
mation in regard to the miraculous. We no 
longer unhesitatingly believe in miracle as a 
derogation from the laws of nature. 

Is the gulf then unbridgable? Not so. We 


do not believe that God suspends the laws of 


nature; for these are the adequate manifestation 
of His will in the order of natural things. But 
while we thus lay aside the ancient rudimentary 
conception of the world, and the reading of history 
which such a conception naturally produced, we 
can still enter into spiritual communion with the 
sacred writers by disengaging from the contingent 
form the living kernel of their faith. Underlying 
the symbol is a faith which we can assimilate, 
namely, that in certain circumstances God inter- 
venes in an immediate way in the course of human 
affairs. Fundamentally, miracle is the intervention 
of God in the world in answer to prayer. But it is 
not necessary that this intervention should take 


Che Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS V. 7, 8. 

‘Who in the days of His flesh, having offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto Him that was able to save Him from death, and 
having been heard for His godly fear, though He was a 
Son, yet learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION, 


‘In the days of His flesh.’—The word ‘flesh’ is here 
used for His humanity regarded on the side of its weakness 
and humiliation. —FARRAR. : 

‘Having offered up.’—The regular sacrificial word used 
throughout this Epistle, and it probably implies that while 
all the sufferings these words describe were fitting our Lord 
for His priestly office, they were also part of what He had 
to suffer as the bearer of our sin.—ANGuUs. 

‘Prayers and Supplications.’—The first word dénous is 
the general term for a definite request (e.g. Ja 5'). The 
second, ixernpla (here only in N.T. in which no other word 


na Actacanent of 
ideas, and that the gulf between ancient and ; 1 ! 
its laws ; not by contravening them ; andr 
| We believe, then, in miracle no less than 


| differently. For them miracle was a divine ft 


place contrary to the laws 
intervene daily in the course of nature, 


the Heavenly Father intervene in the sa 


ancients; but we explain its relation to 


act of God, interrupting the za¢ural course of 
things ; for us it is a free divine act, interruptin 
the fatal course of things, but working in harmony 
with nature’s laws. “> 

Whatever may be said as to the methods 
merits of this school, it will be evident from 
brief account of it, that it does not fear to 1 
facts in the face, and to address itself to the 
deepest problems. 


‘Where is this symbolo- 
fidéist school going to end ?’ asks one of its tim’ 
critics. ‘ Where will itend!’ Ménégoz replies: ‘I 
has already penetrated the heart of Scripture, and 
found there the heart of Christ, revealing the heart — 
of God. There is its lofty refuge; and thence it 
can study with calm, and a conscience at rest, all 
biblical questions ; assured that historical truth is 
more precious than an erroneous tradition, and © 
that the endeavour to discovér that truthisablessed __ 
work and worthy of the holy calling of theology.’ — ; 


of its group is used) describes the supplication of one in need 
of protection or help in some overwhelming calamity. The 
one (déyo1s) is expressed completely in words: the other 
(ixernpla, properly an olive branch entwined with wool 
borne by suppliants) suggests the posture and external 
form and emblems of entreaty.—WESTCOTT. 

‘With strong crying and tears.’—There is a tradition 
that originally the high priest on the Day of Atonement, — 
when he offered the prayer-for forgiveness in the Holy ce 
Holies, uttered the name of God with a loud voice so that 
it could be heard far off.—WesTcoTT. t 

THE Evangelical tradition preserved to us does not 
mention ¢ears ; the oral account heard by the Author may : 
have contained this trait, or he may have supposed it t 
included.—Davipson, : 

‘Unto Him that was able tosave Him from death.— _ 
Or ‘out of death.’ These words might mean either that He i 
prayed to be saved from dying, or that He prayed to be 
delivered out of the power of death, a sense which would 
admit that He contemplated falling into its power for a | 
time... . The sense ‘out of death’ would make the F 
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in effect answered. But it might be answered truly, 


ven in His being raised from the dead, although the prayer 
that He might not die. In any case the prayer was to 


this; mere strengthening to bear death seems to fall far 
below its meaning, —DAVIDSON, 

“Heard for His godly fear.’—The prayer was not for 
deliverance from dying (which was the very purpose for 


darkness (Gn 15) which was upon Him in the conscious 
sin-bearing of Gethsemane and Calvary. He was heard 
_ (1) in the appearance of the Angel from heaven strengthen- 
ing Him (Lk 22) ; (2) in the support given Him through 
the agony and passion ; (3) in the safe entrance of the soul 
into paradise; (4) in the quickening and resurrection.— 
VAUGHAN. 


‘Learned obedience by the things which He suffered.’ 


_ —The spirit of obedience is realized through trials, seen at 
__ least to minister to good. Sufferings in this sense may be 
said to teach obedience as they confirm it and call it out 
actively. The Lord ‘learned obedience through the things 
which He suffered,’ not as if the lesson were forced upon 
Him by the necessity of suffering, for the learning of 
obedience does not imply the conquest of disobedience as 
actual, but as making His own perfectly, through insight 
into the Father’s will, that self-surrender which was re- 
quired, even to death upon the cross.— WESTCOTT. 


MetHops OF TREATMENT. 


I. 
The Discipline of Pain. 
By the Rev. J. A. Bernard, D.D. 

We all dislike the subject of pain. We prefer 
to look at the bright side of things. Yet it is so 
prominent in our experience that we must consider 
what its purpose is, and to do this dispassionately 
we must do so when we are not overwhelmed by 
it. Our Lord was ‘made perfect through suffer- 
ings.’ Is it generally true that suffering refines 
and sanctifies the character ?P 

1. There are the lesser pains of life—such as 
toil or poverty. We can readily see that these 
may be a blessing. We see a man deteriorating 
because, from the abundance of his gifts, he has 
no outlet for his energies but pleasure, and so he 
grows weaker, and less manly. Losses of money, 
of position or reputation, might strengthen his 
character, might be a blessing to him. We are 
too much afraid of pain. Even in its lesser forms 
it is a strengthening influence. Struggling against 
its restraints we bring out all that is strongest in 


= ae our nature. 


hat He was Ah a meet mean that rile prayer 


zh not quite as offered; that is, the answer might be | 


aved from death, and the hearing must correspond to — 


which He came), but for relief from the horror of great | 


No one who has not suffered is stro 
and the full strength of the Christian characte! 
only reached when we know what it is to endure 


| hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. = 


2. Pains of disappointment are very common— 
failure in undertakings, misunderstood motives, _ 
severance of friendship. From these we learn 
our true character. While things go well we do 


} not question our judgment, candour, amiability. 


But sorrow forces us to see that such things may 
be due to our own fault. If it makes us more 
honest, charitable, and single-minded, it is a bless- 
ing in disguise. - , 

3. In bereavement there seems no comfort, yet 
God calls us to Him in this way when lesser trials 
have failed. Then the full meaning and serious- 


ness of life are brought home to the heart, and 


this sorrow is a bond of union with all men, for all 
are exposed to it. Pain even more than joy makes 
the whole world kin. 


In the presence of the passion pain takes a new — 


aspect. It is a discipline of the Christian character, 
for it was part of the discipline of Christ’s character. | 
Sorrow brings us closer to the Man of Sorrows. 
We are ‘baptized into’ His death ; we are ‘cruci- 
fied with Him.’ We cannot fathom the full mean- 
ing of such phrases, but they teach us that union 
with Christ involves union in suffering here, if in 
joy hereafter; and we may learn by failure and 
sorrow something which joy could never teach us 
of the Love of God in Redemption, which was 
consummated in the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


II. 
The Mission of Sorrow. 
By the Rev. Principal A. M, Fairbairn, DD. 

1. The suffering of the Son of God. Here is 
the typical man, the Son approved of the Father 
able to learn obedience in no way but through 
suffering. Men think of His physical sufferings, 
but these are not to be compared with His sorrow 
of spirit. He died not of what His body, but His 
spirit endured,—of a broken heart. How did He 
learn obedience by these sufferings? Obedience 
may be active—realization in action of God’s will, 
or passive—entire resignation to it. Suffering has 
a function towards both. (1) Active obedience is 
learnt through suffering. If all our duties were 
agreeable, obedience would be a form of self- 
will, and the most selfish man would be the most 
obedient ; but when pleasure and duty are opposed, 
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we must choose between self and law. 
is ascertained through suffering, and perfected by 
it. Christ’s sufferings were the means and measure | 
Had He never suffered, His | 
- obedience would never have been known. But 
_ His sufferings and His obedience increased through 


of His obedience. 


life, till at last He died, but kept His obedience 
still. (2) Passive obedience is learned through 
suffering. fOnly when man’s will conflicts with 
God’s is it seen which he worships. Without 
Gethsemane we should not have had the prayer, 
‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ There Jesus 
achieved the final act of self-abnegation. 

2. The suffering of the Christian. 
body and mind are to some extent a necessity of 
man’s being. The most thoughtful and purest 
suffer most. 
will feel the world and himself out of joint. The 
higher he rises the more he will feel the discord, 
and in his suffering ‘learn obedience.’ (1) Active 
obedience.—Our lives tend to monotonous uni- 
formity, and the idea of duty might be forgotten 
in a mechanical round, but sorrow comes rousing 
man’s nature, setting him face to face with God, 
compelling choice between inclination and duty, 
and from the struggle he learns obedience. 
(2) Passive obedience.—Only he who has suffered 
knows resignation, and a will higher than his own, 
caring enough for him to chastise him. The 
suffering which teaches active obedience arises 
from conflict with the anomalies of time, and the 
problems of eternity; that which teaches passive 
obedience from afflictions. The two develop 
different qualities,—the first, the manlier virtues, 
the second, the more spiritual. The first type of 
obedience suits a sound mind in a sound body, the 
second a weakening body and a strengthening 
spirit. As the body nears its end it becomes more 
dependent, but, the soul less dependent upon man. 
So our Father slopes the brink, and lets us glide 
gently into eternity. ‘Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ And what 
comfort can equal this, that out of our sufferings 
have come the obedience which makes the soul 
beautiful before God, and gives it the bliss’ of 
awakening in His likeness? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Suffering.—I bear my willing witness that I owe more 
to the fire and the hammer and the file than to anything 
else in my Lord’s workshop. I sometimes question whether 


Obedience 


Suffering of | 


The lower a man sinks the less he ~ 


i I pave ever (carne any iagrer cope 
| my schoolroom is'darkened I see most.—C. H 


Obedience. —He learned gheaieveen He did n 
obey. There was ‘no disobedience to be conqt e 
_ only the Divine Will to be realized. So He carried 
uttermost the virtué of obeying. He fulfilled in ac! 
law which God had laid down for the being whom 
made in His image. He endured in His Passion e\ 
| penalty which the righteousness of God had connected wit 
the sins which He made His own. He offered the absolut 
self-surrender of service and suffering, through life 
through death, fulfilling in spite of the Fall the or yin 
destiny of man, and rising in His glorified humanity to 
throne of God.—B, F. WeEsrcoTtT. Y. 

The answered prayer.—The simple statement of the 
writer is that the Son of God prayed that He might be sav 
from death, not even from the fear of death, but from deat 
To our blessing and deliverance, we know that if by that 
supplication we are to understand the death of the cross, the 
prayer was not heard. But inspiration affirms the prayer 
was heard, It was offered, and it was heard in Gethsemane. 
There the soul of the Saviour was borne down by amaze-— 
ment ; there a horrible dread overwhelmed Him; there He 
was ‘exceeding sorrowful even unto death’; there that. 
supplication was heard by Him who was, as the Epistle 
states, ‘able to save Him from death,’ and to Whom, 
according to St. Mark, the struggling Christ declared * all 
things were possible. —W. LEFROY. 


His fear was the beautiful thing which caused His prayer 
to be accepted. Fear is not generally beautiful, it is not 
commonly a virtue at all. What was there about this fear of 
Jesus which made it so precious in the Fatheyr’s sight? It 
was this,—His was not the fear of death, but the dread of 
human frailty. He was afraid lest the weakness of the flesh 
should make Him choose a path different from the path His 
Father had chosen for Him. He was afraid lest even in 
desire He should follow a road less dolorous than that which 
His Father had prepared, and the strong crying of His © 
spirit came forth in the earnest supplication, ‘Not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.’ That was the prayer which His Father 
answered, and in the answer to that prayer the cause of His i 
fear vanished.—G. MATHESON. 


Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 


‘ONE sorrow more? I thought the tale complete.’— 
He bore amiss who grudges what he bore: 

Stretch out thy hands and urge thy feet to meet 

One sorrow more. 


Yea, make thy count for two or three or four: 
The kind Physician will not slack to treat 
His patient while there’s rankling in the sore. 


Bear up in anguish, ease will yet be sweet ; 
Bear up all day, for night has rest in store: 
Christ bears thy burden with thee, rise and greet 

One sorrow more. 


C. ROSssETTI. Pa 
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Magic and Reltgton. 


By tHe Rev. WittiamM Marwick, OLp CaLapar. 


THE first edition of Zhe Golden Bough (1890) had 
for sub-title, ‘A Study in Comparative Religion.’ 
The second, revised and enlarged, edition has for 
sub-title, ‘A Study in Magic and Religion.’ The 
change is significant. While Mr. Frazer’s views 
- regarding the priesthood of Aricia, which forms 
the central theme, and the general interpretation 
which, following W. Mannhardt, he had given 
of the ceremonies observed by the European 
peasantry in spring, at midsummer, and at harvest, 
remain much as they were, his views regarding 
the relation of magic to religion have undergone a 
certain amount of change, or at least have become 
clearer. ‘When I first wrote this book,’ he says 
(G.B.? vol. i. p. xvi), ‘I failed, perhaps inexcus- 
ably, to define even to myself my notion of religion, 
and hence was disposed to class magic loosely 
under it as one of its lower forms. . I have 
come to agree with Sir A. C. Lyall a Mr. iB: 
Jevons in recognizing a fundamental distinction 
and even opposition of principle between magic 
and religion. More than that, I believe that in 
the evolution of thought, magic, as representing a 
lower intellectual stratum, has probably everywhere 
preceded religion. I do not claim any originality 
for this latter view. It has been already plainly 
suggested, if not definitely formulated, by Professor 
H. Oldenberg in his able book, Die Religion des 
Veda, and for aught I know it may have been ex- 
plicitly stated by many others before and since 
him. I have not collected the opinions of the 


1 The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged; in 3 dias 
Co. Ltd., 1900. fe 
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learned on the subject, but have striven to 
form my own directly from the facts. And the 
facts which bespeak the priority of magic over 
religion are many and weighty. Some of them 
the reader will find stated in the following pages ; 
but the full force of the evidence can only be 
appreciated by those who have made a long and 
patient study of primitive superstition. . . That 
all my readers should agree either vith my de- 
finition of religion or with the inferences I have 
drawn from it, is not to be expected. But I would 
ask those who dissent from my conclusions to 
make sure that they mean the same thing by 
religion that I do; for otherwise the difference 
between us may be more apparent than real.’ 

It is in attempting to explain the Arician 
priest’s title, ‘the King of the Wood,’ that Mr. 
Frazer is at once brought into touch with the 
problem of magic and its relation to religion. 
Sec. 2 of chap. 1—formerly entitled ‘ Primi- 
tive Man and the Supernatural,’ is now called 
‘Magic and Religion’—is enlarged from 23 
pp. to 121, and contains much new matter of 
importance. Ancient kings were revered, in many 


cases not merely as priests, that is, as intercessors - 


between man and god, but as themselves gods, 
able to bestow upon their subjects and worshippers 
those blessings which are commonly supposed to 
be beyond the reach of man, and are sought, if at 
all, only by prayer and sacrifice offered to super- 
human and invisible beings. Thus kings are 
often expected to give rain and sunshine in due 
season, to make the crops grow, and so on. 
Strange as this expectation appears to us, it is 
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savage hardly conceives the distinction commonly | 


drawn by more advanced peoples between the 


natural and the supernatural (G.B.1i. 8, 7 i. 8, 9). 
Mr. F. B. Jevons argues ably for the contrary view 


in his Zntroduction to the History of Religion (1896), 


chap. 3, ‘The Supernatural.’ He says, ‘ From the 
beginning there were some sequences of phen- 


-omena, some laws which man had observed, and 


the occurrence of which he took as a matter of 


course and regarded as natural’ (p. 18). . .. Laws 


on which man could count and sequences which 
he habitually initiated and controlled were natural. 
It was the violation of these sequences and the 
frustration of his expectations by which the belief 
in supernatural power was not created but was first 


called forth’ (p.19). Of course this distinction 


is to be regarded as implicit rather than explicit, 
as words for ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ do not 
exist in the languages of contemporary savages. 
Still, there are attempts to express what is ab- 
normal or super-normal. Take, e.g., the Melan- 
esian word ‘mana.’. Dr. Codrington deprecates 
the use of the word ‘supernatural’ with reference 
to it. .It is unseen power which can be turned by 
man to his own benefit, as in the case of electricity 
or even wind. It is ‘a power or influence not 
physical and in a way supernatural.’ .. . It ‘is not 
fixed in anything, and can be conveyed in almost 
anything ; but spirits, whether disembodied souls 
or supernatural beings, have it and can impart it ; 
and it essentially belongs to personal beings to 
originate it, though it may act through the medium 
of water, or a stone, or a bone.’ Once more, it 
‘works to effect everything which is beyond the 
ordinary power of man outside the common pro- 
cess of nature,’ etc! Mana belongs to ‘the 
dynamic mode of conception.’ 

To the savage, who hardly conceives the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural, 
‘the world,’ Mr. Frazer goes on to say, ‘is to a 
large extent worked by supernatural (s7c) agents, 
that is, by personal beings acting on impulses and 


Dr. R. H. Codrington, Zhe Melanesians, p. 119, as 
quoted by Lady Welby in her interesting paper, ‘The 
Significance of Folk-Lore,’ Jiternational Folk-Lore Con- 
gress, 1891, Papers and Transactions, p. 397, in which she 
discusses the danger of the ambiguous use of words. See 
also A. Lang, Zhe Making of Religion, 2nd ed., pp. 
197-200. Mr, Lang identifies mana with ‘ magical rapport,’ 
or, more generally, with ‘the uncanny, X, the unknown,’ 
which seems to be too vague. See also quotations from 
Codrington in G.B.7 i, pp. 65 and 138. 


: iy 
“motives like his own, liable 1 
by appeals to their pity,’ etc. 
ceived, he sees no limit to his power of 
the course of. nature to his own ads 
Prayers, promises, or threats may secure hit Y 
weather and an ‘abundant crop from the gods ; « 
if a god should happen, as he sometimes bel € 
to become incarnate in his own person, then I 
need appeal to no higher being ; he, the savag 
possesses in himself all the powers necessary to 
further his own well-being and that of his fellow- 
men. 5 x 
‘This is one way in which the idea of a man-god_ 
is reached. But there is another. Side by side 
with the view of the world as pervaded by spiritual 
forces, primitive man has another conception in 
which we may detect a germ of the modern notion 
of natural law or the view of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 
intervention of personal agency. The germ of | 
which I speak is involved in that sympathetic magic, 
as it may be called, which plays a large part ing 
most systems of superstition’ (G.B.! and * i. 9). 
Here magic and religion are described as existing 
‘side by side,’ religion apparently the earlier.” 
In the new edition Mr. Frazer sets forth the _ 
‘fundamental principles’ on which sympathetic 
magic is based—for it is a philosophy as well as 
an art. They seem to be reducible to two: ‘(1) 
that like produces like, or that an effect resembles 
its cause; and (2) that things which have once 
been in contact, but have ceased to be so, continue 
to act on each other, as if the contact still persisted. 
On the first is based imitative or mimetic magic ; 
on the second, what may appropriately be termed 
sympathetic in the strict sense. In practice the 
two are often conjoined ; or, to speak more exactly, 
while imitative magic may be practised by itself, 
sympathetic magic in the strict sense will generally 
be found to involve an application of the mimetic 
principle’ (G.B.2 i. 9, 10). But ‘sympathetic 
magic’ is .‘a question-begging epithet’ (Jevons, — 
DER. pe 24). 
Mr. Frazer then proceeds to illustrate the 
principles of sympathetic magic both in the wider 
and the narrower sense of the term (pp. 10-60), 
and then says: ‘In a few of the cases cited we 
have seen that the operation of spirits is assumed, 
and that an attempt is made to win their favour by 
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? But see G.B.7 i. pp. 70-71, for argument that magic is 
older than religion. 7 


they exhibit ma nged and alloyed 
they exhibit religion alloyed with magic (see. 
16, 19, 34, 42 (Indian sacrifice), 45 (Melan- 
multiply these ‘ exceptional cases.’ : 
_ At p. 80 ‘the impatient reader who has quite 
_ forgotten’ (as even the patient reader might be 
excused for doing) ‘ is respectfully reminded that 
we were led to plunge into the labyrinth of magic 
_, .. by aconsideration of two different types of 
4 -man-god. . . . The two types may conveniently 
_ be distinguished as the religious and the magical 
- man-god respectively. In the former, a being. of 
an order different from and superior to man is 
supposed to become incarnate, for a longer or a 
shorter time, in a human body, manifesting his 
superhuman power and knowledge by miracles 
wrought and prophecies uttered through the 
medium of the fleshly tabernacle in which he has 
deigned to take up his abode. . . . On the other 
hand, a man-god of the magical sort is nothing but 
- a man who possesses in an unusually high degree 
powers which most of his fellows arrogate to them- 
selves on a smaller scale ; for in rude society there 
is hardly a person who does not dabble in magic. 
Thus, whereas a man-god of the former or inspired 
type derives his divinity from a deity who has 
stooped to hide his heavenly radiance behind a 
dull mask of earthly mould, a man-god of the 
latter type draws his extraordinary power from a 
certain physical sympathy with nature.’ But it 
turns out after all the labyrinthine wandering con- 
sequent on the consideration of two different types 
of man-god that ‘the line between these two types 
of man-god, however sharply we may draw it in 
theory, is seldom to be traced with precision in 
practice, and in what follows I shall not insist on 
it’ (G.B.? i. 81). 

We now turn back to p. 61, where Mr. Frazer 
discusses the relation of magic (unalloyed with 
religion) to science. ‘Sympathetic magic . . 
assumes that in nature one event follows another 
necessarily and invariably without the intervention 
of any spiritual or personal agency. Thus its 
fundamental conception is identical with that of 
modern science ; underlying the whole system isa 
faith, implicit but real and firm, in the order and 
uniformity of nature... . The magician suppli- 
cates no higher power ; he sues the favour of no 


fickle and wayward being; he abases himself 
before no awful deity. Yet his power, great as he 
believes it to be, is by no means arbitrary and un- 
jimited. He can wield it only so long as he 


are excep-_ 


sligion’ (p. 61). It might be as correct to say | 


ian sacred stones). And it might be possible to 


strictly conforms to the rules of his art, or to what 
may be called the laws of nature as conceived by — 
him. . . . Thus the analogy between the magical 


and the scientific conceptions of the worldisclose, 


. . . The fatal flaw of magic lies not in its general 
assumption of a succession of events determined 
by law, but in its total misconception of the par- 
ticular laws which govern that succession. ,. - 

A mistaken association of similar ideas produces 
imitative or mimetic magic; a mistaken associa- 
tion of contiguous ideas produces sympathetic 
magic in the narrower sense of the word. The 
principles of association are excellent in them- 
selves, and indeed absolutely essential to the ; 
working of the human mind. Legitimately applied 
they yield science ; illegitimately applied they yield 
magic, the bastard sister of science’ (G.B.? 1. 
61, 62). 

But the foundation of savage and scientific logic 
is the same, forit is the uniformity of nature. The 
savage has not indeed formulated the inductive 
methods, but he uses themall. The savage theory 
of causation is not fundamentally different from 
the scientific: it is only incomplete and exaggerated. 
The differences between savage and scientific logic 
are not.formal but material. The errors of the 
early logician were extra-logical, and therefore were 
such as could be remedied by no process of logic, 
but only by wider experience. To speak of the 
savage’s choice among innumerable possible causes, 
when he makes mistakes,.as haphazard and illogical, 
is to misconceive the nature of logic.! ‘It might 
be expected that, as it was only experience which 
could show what was impossible, so experience 
would suffice of itself to teach men this essential 
distinction. But as a matter of fact, experience 
by itself has done no such thing, as is shown by 
the simple fact that great as is the age and long as 
is the experience of the human race, the vast 
majority of its members have not yet learned from 
experience that like does not necessarily produce 
like ; four-fifths of mankind, probably, believe in 
sympathetic magic, and therefore neither need nor 
can make any intellectual progress, while the pro- 
gressive minority are precisely those from amongst. 

1 Sir A. C. Lyall seems to regard savages as devoid of 
logic (Astatic Studzes, and ed. (1884), p. 78). 


‘ whom ‘magic has been syhoted by its Percuees 
; foe, religion.’ + ~ 


The fallacy that things eaielty related must be 
similar to one another is ‘a fallacy from which 
most savages, who in this may be taken as repre- 
senting primitive man, have not yet escaped.’? 


_ The means which the savage employs for the pur- 


poses of ‘sympathetic magic’ are ‘precisely those 
used for the ordinary commonplace purposes of 
life both by him and by civilised man.’ ‘Sympa- 
thetic magic, which is the germ of all magic, does 
not therefore involve in itself the idea of the super- 
natural, but is simply the applied science of the 
savage.’3 Mr. Frazer’s ‘magic, unalloyed with 
religion,’ seems practically equivalent to Mr. 
Jevons’ ‘applied science of the savage.’ The 
differences that emerge in their respective treat- 
ment of the relations of magic and religion 
are traceable to Mr. Frazer’s dictum that the 
savage hardly conceives the distinction between 
the ‘natural’ and the ‘supernatural’ and to his 
hypothesis of two types of man-god. The dictum 


and the hypothesis affect Mr. Frazer’s treatment of 


his study of magic and religion throughout the 
three volumes. 

It is, I trust, no disparagement of the utility and 
the interest of this learned work as a repertory of 
facts, to say that the light bridges of hypotheses, as 
Mr. Frazer himself calls them, by which he attempts 
to colligate the facts, seem poised above, rainbow 
wise, instead of resting on solid foundations.4 If 
I may venture on a general criticism, I think Mr. 
Frazer hardly sifts his facts with sufficient care ; 
sometimes omits to apply the canons of the higher 
criticism to some of his authorities, e.g. Plutarch’s 
Lsis and Osiris, whose version of the Osiris myth is 

‘immensely garbled and overlaid,’ though its main 
lines ‘can be seen through the clouds of comment, 
expansion, and transformation in a more connected 
and fuller form than elsewhere’ ;* and reads into 
many of his facts more than the facts themselves 
warrant, or, when they are compared with other 
facts that may or can be adduced, ought  legiti- 
mately to be inferred from them. One important 

1 Jevons, 7. H.2. p. 33; cf. A. Lang, ‘ Mr. Frazer’s Theory 
of Totemism,’, Lorinighily Review, June 1899, p. 1012, 

2 Of cit. p. 34. 

3 Jevons, /.A4.2., p. 35. 

= Syae) aks Lae examinations of hypotheses in ‘The 
Golden Bough,’ in fortnightly Review, Feb. and April 
Igol. 

° Authority and Archeology (1899), pp. 217 and 195. 


| example under the last count 
In proceeding to give examples « 
Mr. Frazer says : 


later emerge. 


in their hands the power of life and death.” 


Tanna, he immediately after qualifies or explains 


“At the outset, it is 
that in the sorcerer or miracle-monger pu 
simple we have, as it were, the chrysalis” 
which the full-blown god or king may soo 
“ The real gods at Tanna,” sa 
Rev. Dr. Turner, “may be said to be the di 
makers. It is surprising how these men 
dreaded, and how firm the belief that they 


means employed by these sorcerers to effect theit 
fell purpose is sympathetic magic; they pick a 
the refuse of a man’s food, or other rubbish 
belonging to him, and burn it with certs 
malities; and so the man falls ill and sends a 
present—an embryo sacrifice—to the sorcerer or 
embryo god, praying him to stop burning the 
rubbish, for he believes that when it is quite burnt 
he must surely die.’ Note what has been read into 
the facts in stating them, and now note the infer- 
ences drawn from both. ‘Here we have all the 
elements of religion—a god, a worshipper, prayer, 
and sacrifice—in process .of evolution.’® To 
adduce all the ‘ other facts’ that have to be taken 
into account, and to examine fully the inferences 
Mr. Frazer draws from his facts, would take up too 
much space.’ But take a few points. Dr. Turner, 
as quoted by Mr. Frazer himself (vol. i. p. 464), 
states that the spirits of their departed ancestors 
are their gods, and that chiefs who reach an 
advanced age are after death deified, etc. Although 
he speaks of disease-makers as the real gods at 


this loose use of the word ‘ gods,’ by saying, ‘ There 
are rain-makers and thunder-makers, and fly and 
mosquito-makers, and a host of other “ sacred men,” 
but the disease-makers are the most dreaded.” 
Dr. Turner resided only seven months on Tanna 
and on his own confession was imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the language and traditions of the 
Tannese.” Dr. J. G. Paton, who had a longer ex- 
perience and more intimate knowledge, states in 
his well-known Autobiography, (pt. i. pp. 118, 
119, 6th ed. 1890) that ‘sacred men and women, — 
wizards and witches, received presents regularly ao 
influence the gods, and to remove sickness, or to 
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BIGe BAM, 137 4ch eT 7iseandaGes Turner, Wineteen Years 
in Polynesia, pp. 88-92. 
7G. Turmer, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, pp. 68, 69, 
and 83. ¥ 
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se it by the nahak, 
m ins of food, or the skin of fruit, such as banana, 
hich the person has eaten, on whom they wish to 
> Dr. Turner himself informs us ‘that the 
f in the system of zahak-burning was as firm 
ir he craft as out of it. Ifa disease-maker was ill 
himself, he felt sure that some one must be burn- 
: 1Dr, Turner mistakenly identifies xaas with rubbish, 
principally refuse of food, the thing to be ‘bewitched’—a 
mistake a newcomer, whether a traveller or missionary, is 
? very apt to make. 
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| ing his zahak, He, too, must have a shell blown 
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and presents sent to the party supposed to be 
causing the mischief.’ ? The sorcerer of Tanna is 
not an embryo god, he receives presents to induce 
him to influence the gods or to stop his own incan- 
tations, and though regarded as a ‘sacred man” 
(? priest), is really the dupe of his own ‘sympathetic 
magic.’ A prettyembryo god! He is more likely 
to evolve into a scientific scavenger. : ' 


2 Op cit. p. OI. 


— Kennacherib’s Second Expedition fo Be West, and the 
Bate of Bie Sieqe of Berusalem. 


By Proressor J. V. PRASEK, Pu.D., PRAGUE. 


Tue principal merit of having recognized correctly 
the internal character of the biblical record in 
question, of having critically distinguished . its 
components, and drawn therefrom the logical 
conclusions, belongs to B. Stade, who (first in his 
Gesch. d. V. Isr. i. 617 ff., and afterwards in his 
well-known examination of the sources in the 
ZA.T.W. 1886, p. 183 ff., which in the main is 
to be regarded as conclusive) recognizes three 
independent sources, which are partly represented 
also in Is 36-38, and from which the redactor of 
the Books of Kings has produced the present form 
of text. 

One must not, indeed, forget Stade’s prede- 
cessors, who laboured to prepare the rugged path 
of examination of the sources for the master. 
Sir H. Rawlinson, as was remarked before, had 
already shown indirectly that the biblical account 
(2 K 181%16) is to be distinguished from the rest 
of the narrative relating to Sennacherib’s under- 
takings against Judah, a view which, however, 
comes to the same thing as the supposition that 
two distinct sources were afterwards worked up 
into a single narrative. He was followed by 

 Kleinert (S.K. 1877, i. 167 ff.), who, however, 
sought to prove that 2 K 18416 refers not to the 
campaign of Sennacherib but to that of Sargon, the 

- name Sennacherib being arbitrarily inserted by the 
compiler in v.1°, and the section having in view the 
time of the Assyrian invasion of Palestine, 713 B.C., 
onwhichoccasion Ashdodin particular was subdued ; 


ET. 


cf. Schrader, K.A.T? 310, A more correct view 
of the state of the case was taken by Wellhausen 
(in Bleek’s Eindett. in. d. A.T-* 256), who expresses 
his conviction that in 2 K 18-16 on the one hand, 
and in v.17#: on the other, we have accounts of two 
different stages of the same campaign. Floigl 
(Die Chronologie der Bibel, 28ff., and also in his 
Cyrus und Herodot. 169 ff.) regards the narrative 
of 2 K 181416 as the only authentic one, and the 
other, 1818-17£-20!9, as a legendary account put 
together from older material during the Exile, but 
considers that both narratives, although independ- 
ently composed, relate to the same event, a view 
which is maintained also by Nowack (S.A. 1881, 
p. 300ff.), who, following Kuenen, appeals in 
support of it to the circumstance that in 2 Kergits6 
we find uniformly the form mp1n, whereas in the 
other passage in Kings as well as in Is 36-39 we 
have always 1'ptn. 

None of the views cited could rise to the height 
of H. Rawlinson’s explanation, because even that 
which is the condition of all advance, namely, the 
distinguishing of two original accounts in the Bible 
narrative, cannot arrive at the correct conception 
of the circumstances of the case without the only 
possible conclusion that the different sources have 
in view different events. Stade has the merit of 
being the first to place the investigation of Sen- 
nacherib’s relations with the West of Palestine upon 
the footing it had already gained at the beginning 
of ancient Eastern monumental research, through 


the labours of the ancient master of cuneiform 


lore. Already in his Gesch. d. V. Isr. i. 617 f., 
notwithstanding that he still held to the essential 


_ unity of the events recorded in the Bible narrative, 


. . t 
Stade points the right way to establishing the state 
of the case in question, when, in accordance with 
the*laws of methodical criticism of the sources, 


he examines the narrative as to its origin and 


analyses it. He points out first of all that the 
passage, 2 K 184201", speaks, indeed, of the ex- 
~ploits of Sennacherib, but says nothing about his 
conflicts with Hezekiah’s allies in Palestine, and 
that what is recorded in 18!3—r937 about Sennach- 
erib’s relations with Hezekiah belongs, with the 
exception of 181*16, to the prophetic legend, and 
is on the same footing as the story of Hezekiah’s 
sickness and recovery in 2 K 20. The contents 
of 181719 are separated by at least a century from 
the occurrences in view, and show themselves by 
their character to be unhistorical. Stade urges, 
further, that even the section 2 K 18171937 is not 
a single narrative, but is made up of two legends 
which contradict one another in points of detail, 
although they deal with the same occurrences. 
The suture of the two accounts may be seen in 
19°. Moreover, the second legend has had intro- 
duced into it in 192-81 an oracle of the prophet 
Isaiah which did not originally belong to it, and 
which interrupts a speech of Isaiah it contained. 
This oracle presupposes, like the first legend, 
18!7_19%, that the message of Sennacherib was 
delivered by word of mouth. 

From the above results Stade has not drawn the 
conclusion, but remarks (p. 61g) that it is im- 
possible, by combining the annals of Sennacherib 
with the contents of 2 K 18—20, to reconstruct the 
history of the campaign of yor. Stade sees now 
that what is related in 2 K 181416 agrees com- 
pletely with what Sennacherib himself records, 
but holds that the legends of 2 K 18-20 are 
wrong in asserting that matters did not go the 
length of an attack upon Jerusalem, and that 
Sennacherib’s officers appeared before the city 
only as bearers of a message. Upon the whole, 
these legends are without accurate information, 
but they still present to us a correct view of 
certain events dating from that period of danger to 
Jerusalem. This last remark applies particularly, 
Stade thinks, to the cause assigned by the legend 
for the final deliverance of Jerusalem. 

From the standpoint of biblical study and Egyp- 
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5‘ tology Stade’s conclusions are ju 


~whom he identifies with the o»sn- pp sie 


| year of Hezekiah (=701 B.C.). 


_ path, 
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as he does, to the contemporaneousness of 


174, and being thus able to place the Bh 
Tirhaka’s accession in Egypt before the fourte 
In this 
we shall see presently, the greatest difficult 
way of harmonizing the Bible narrative wi 
record of Sennacherib- may be removed. 
criticism arrives at a different result when it gc 
thoroughly into the Assyrian records and the result 
of the latest chronological researches regardit 
the twenty-fifth Egyptian dynasty of the Ethiopiai 
Stade’s conclusions, then, must be rejected, bu 
great merit, that of having analysed the pres 
biblical narrative into its original sources, rema 
unaffected. “7 
It was reserved for H. Winckler to indicate the 
which, following Stade’s distinction of 
sources, leads to the only possible solution of the _ 
complicated question. In his Alorient. Unte 
suchungen (1889), Winckler paved the way for suc- _ 
cessful study of the question, when, as the result of 
thoroughgoing chronologicabresearches he correctly 
determined the date of the twenty-fifth Egyptian t 
dynasty. Since, according to his results, Tirhaka j 
did not ascend the throne of Egypt till 691 B.c., 
the NID of 2 K 174 cannot possibly be regarded as 
king of Egypt,—a conclusion which confirms the 
view strenuously maintained by Winckler that in 
the Books of Kings we must distinguish sharply 
between Misraim-Egypt and Misraim-Musri in 
N.W. Arabia, and that the yp in question is not the 
king of Egypt but one of the Arabian princes of 
Musri, of whom many make their appearance on _ 
the plane of history at the time of the Sargonides. — 
Winckler did not himself draw this inference in 
1889, but placed §}D among a number of Delta 
princes subject to the Pharaoh,—a view which we 
encounter again three years later in his Gesch. 
Bab. u. Assyr. p. 234. But in regard to the 
criticism of the events of 701, Winckler (Ze poe 
254) already gives utterance to the conviction : 
that, in opposition to the usual view, only the 
passage, 2 K 18116 and 1718.17_108, deals with the _ 
events of the year 7or1. ‘2K 19°", which ism } 
generally referred to the same events,’ he goeson 
to say, ‘can be understood only of a new expedition — 
of Sennacherib, which took place in the period that 
Sollowed the destruction of Babylon (689), but of 
which we hear nothing from Sennacherib himself. 
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1198, he arrives at the conclusion that in the 


‘narratives relating to the year 701 there is no 
- mention at all of a siege of Jerusalem, and gathers _ 


from the terms of Sennacherib’s record, that the 


king was not then in a position to besiege 

_ Jerusalem. According to Winckler’s conviction, 
ha : . . : yeas 
Sennacherib did not proceed on that occasion to 


the actual siege designed for a future occasion, for, 
as his own words unmistakably show, he withdrew 
without Hezekiah having made submission. On 
the other hand, Winckler (p. 35) regards the 
passage, 19°87 (of course only in the historical 
kernel that has first to be determined by criticism), 
as part of a narrative according to which 
Sennacherib, in the course of an expedition, in 
which Palestine also was threatened without its 
being actually said that he came there, was com- 
pelled, when Tirhaka of Egypt moved against him, 
by the outbreak of pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat, and was shortly thereafter murdered at 
Nineveh. Winckler (p. 36) goes on to maintain 
that the campaign of 19887 cannot thus have taken 
place until after 691, and, in fact, only some years 
after that date, since Tirhaka cannot have been in 
a position in the very first year after his subjugation 
of Egypt to undertake such far-reaching move- 
ments, which inyolved him in a conflict with 
Assyria. The same result is made use of by 
Winckler in his Gesch. Israels in Einzeldarstellungen 
i. 184, where he emphasizes the circumstance that 
 Tirhaka succeeded in inciting Hezekiah to repeated 
revolts from Assyria. Arabia may also have taken 
part in the revolt, and Sennacherib may have 
begun operations against Arabia and Egypt, in the 
course of which Judah, although it was not 
actually traversed by the Assyrian army, was yet 
already threatened, when he was murdered in 
Assyria by his son. Winckler sketches the opera- 
tions of Sennacherib in the West in the same way 
most recently in his article ‘ Das alte Westasien’ in 
Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte, iil. 72. 

It might have been expected that recent 
historical descriptions would show the impress of 
the above views of Stade and Winckler. As a 
matter of fact, Krall (Grundriss der altor. Gesch. 
i. 153, 156) has utilized the results of both these 
scholars, comparing, as he does, the Assyrian 


rinckler formulate — 


chungen, Pp. 31; | nacherib with the biblical narrative of 2 K 18! 


but he supposes a second campaign towards the 
close of Sennacherib’s reign against the Hatti-land, 
which was really directed against Egypt, or, in a 


sense, Tithaka, king of Ethiopia. This expedition 


is passed over in silence by the Assyrian sources, 


but must be assumed on the ground of Is 367". 
The siege and wonderful deliverance of Jerusalem 
belong, according to Krall, to this second cam- 
paign. Guthe (Gesch. d. V. Isr. 204) treats the 
matter in the same way, likewise assuming a 
second expedition of Sennacherib to the West, in 
support of which he utilizes certain statements of 
Esarhaddon, and places this gampaign.in the last 
eight years of Sennacherib. 

All the more remarkable is it that so’ reputable 
a scholar as Professor Meinhold of Bonn, in his 
lecture, ‘Jesaja und seine Zeit’ (11f.), argues 
strenuously in favour of a single campaign of 
Sennacherib to the West. He asserts, quite 
correctly indeed, that, at the latest, by 693 ‘the 
statesmanlike young Tirhaka’ had seized the govern- 
ment of Egypt, but this does not exclude his 
having before that date taken the lead in Egypt, 
and his having descried the approach of danger 
from Assyria and sought to ward it off. —Ac- 
cordingly, his ambassadors may have been seen in 
Jerusalem (as early, say, as 703). A strange back- 
ward inference! In the year 693 Tirhaka is 
represented as coming upon the scene in Egypt as 
a young ruler, and yet ten years earlier the 
important rdle is assigned him of sending 
embassies and entertaining political relations with 
neighbouring states, and this actually in the name 
ofa king not related to him—for here there can be 
question only of the S<Bixss of Manetho, but 
Tirhaka was the relative of Sabak, whose exact 
relation to S<Buxeis is unknown, but of any relation 
of the latter to Tirhaka we find not a single trace. 
When Meinhold finds in the mention of Tirhaka in 
the biblical narrative a confirmation of his theory, 
he sets the pyramid on its apex, since he ignores 
the results of thorough criticism of the sources. 

I have found it necessary to discuss the views 
of my predecessors before proceeding to my own 
solution of the problem. My justification for 
acting thus must be found in the importance of 
the question for the history of the ancient East, 
and of the Israelites in particular. 

(To be continued.) 
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; LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN A. BROADUS. 


By A. T. Rogpertson. (American Baptist Pub. Soe. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 471. $1.50.) 

Dr. Broadus is best known by his Commentary 
on St. Matthew, the work of a true scholar and 
a gifted exegete. Should this biography reach 
readers in this country it will carry the knowledge 
of a man who was greater than his works. Pro- 
fessor Robertson has done his part well. We are 
able to say even of this far-away brother in the 
Lord, ‘Whom having*’not seen, we know and love,’ 
and we understand better the apostle’s mind, 
now henceforth to know no man after the flesh. 


THE TORA OF MOSES. By W. W. Martin, (Nash- 
ville: Barbee & Smith, Crown 8vo, pp. 354. $1.50.) 
In this country a man is either a Higher Critic 

or he isnot. In America he may be at once a 

Higher Critic and a fierce opponent of Higher 

Criticism. Professor Martin of Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity tells us that his theory ‘antagonizes wholly- 


the literary analysis of the Pentateuch,’ that ‘the 
present volume demonstrates its failure in Deut- 


. eronomy,’ and yet he divides the Pentateuch into 


sources and finds ‘inconsistent statements’ here 
and there throughout it. His idea is that the Law 
of Moses is found in Deuteronomy, according to 
two different versions, which he calls J and Es 
and what is left in Deuteronomy after these ‘two 
ancient copies’ of the Law have been extracted, 
does not belong to Deuteronomy, but has escaped 
from one or other of the three previous books of 
the Bible. Few men in this country are bold 
enough to publish independent work like this. 


THEISM. By J. J. Ticert, LL.D. _ (Nashville: 
Barbee & Smith. Crown 8vo, pp. 369. $1.25.) 

The expositor of Theism may desire to persuade 
us to begin with it or to end with it. Dr. Tigert 
would have us begin with it and go on unto per- 
fection. He is nota Theist and nothing more, but 
he isa Theist. And he works over the old argu- 
ments for the being of God, travels with us, as he 
puts it, ‘the paths that lead to God,’ to show that 
they are still sound and serviceable, even though 
the statement of them may have to be varied not 
alittle. He supports them by new instances and 
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illustrations, for he is a great reader and - 
nothing that makes for lucidity. He adds - 


been furnished even by our own generation 
we should at least believe in God. : 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have published an English’ 
translation of Harnack’s article on Zhe Afostles’ 
Creed in the new edition of Herzog. The article 
is to becalled epoch-making, in spite of the abuse 
of that word. The translation is done by the Rev. 
Stewart Means, and it is well done (crown 8vo, Pp. 
88, 1s. 6d. net). 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. By A. W. Rosin- 9 
son, B.D. (Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 310. 2s. 6d.) Xi Br 

This is at last the edition of the Zz Memoriam 
that had to be published. Why it did not come | 
sooner is the puzzle, for it»was not difficult top 
produce. It could have been produced even 
before the JAZemoirs came, for all the facts were 
known and even all the interpretations were 
accepted. It was the man that was wanting, — 
sympathetic without gush, literary without wordi- 


ness. There is little room for improvement in 
this book. 


Through the Cambridge University Press Mr. 
Kennett has published a beginner’s book on the — 
tenses of the Hebrew verb. He calls it (in remem- 
brance of Driver’s great book) 4 Short Account of @ 
the Hebrew Tenses (crown 8vo, pp. 112, 38. net). It 
is the work of a teacher of large experience and 
great ability, and it will serve its purpose well. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 
By 8S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., F:E.1.S. (Ti 2o7e 
Clark. 8vo, Fourth Edition, pp. 585. 9s.) 

The continued circulation of Dr. Salmond’s 
able and scientific book is a great encouragement 
to all serious students of theology. It used to be 
the heretical book that succeeded, and the more 
violent its heterodoxy the greater was its success. 
It is not to be supposed that all the people with | 
itching ears are dead, but they appear to be 
actually in the minority for a time, and the earnest _ 
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of the recent rast aaa) so Aiichohstie ovine 
a that the book has had to be entirely reset. 
a That it is a greater work than before, no one will 
doubt. Dr. Salmond alters to make better. It 
_ is also a cheaper book, for which the publishers 
are heartily to be thanked. ; 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS. By W. F, ADENEY, 
M.A. (/. Clarke. Crown 8vo, pp. 230. 3s. 6d.) 

Of all the attempts that men made, when the 

_ old century drew near its end, to tell us what it had 
-done, the best we saw was in aseries of articles con- 
tributed by Professor Adeney to the Christian 
World. They were good enough to cut out and 
keep; but here they are now in an attractive volume. 
And the deepest impression that they make is prob- 
ably this, that the world is actually making progress 
in moral and mental as well as in material things. 
And if it is humbling to see how many of the 


things which Professor Adeney counts marks’ of | 


progress were resisted by the leaders in thought 
and in religion, it is also encouraging to know that 
they asserted their place in spite of that. opposition, 
for it proves that as the heavens are higher than 
the earth so are God’s thoughts higher than ours. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By G. CAMPBELL 
Morcan. (/. Clarke. 12mo, pp. 219. 2s. 6d.) 

Our Lord’s advice to the young man who would 
inherit eternal life was, Keep the Commandments. 
It is His advice to us all. For without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord, and what is holiness but 
keeping the Commandments? So the study of 
the Commandments lies ever upon us. How can 
we keep them if we do not know or understand 
them? And we could scarcely find a simpler or 
more practical manual of instruction than this. 
Mr. Morgan magnifies the law and makes it hon- 
ourable. 


THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By Lyman- Asppotr. (/. Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 415. 6s.) 

The frank naturalism of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
title is a sign of the times. Dr. Abbott is an 
evolutionist. He is not a Higher Critic. He 
does not know much about the Higher Criticism. 
For that he is content to draw upon popular 


books that are in all our hands. If he comes 


. aie \ 
to the same conclusion as the extreme critics, 


_he does so unwittingly, and perhaps unwillingly. 


He is an Evolutionist. The Old Testament came 
into being as the literature of other nations did. 
The Hebrews spoke of a Covenant which God — 


made with Abraham, but that was merely their 


religious way of speaking—they had a genius for 
religion, especially for religious speech. There 
is no such thing as God making a Covenant 


with any one. The Old Testament or Covenant — 


is just the literature of the Ancient Hebrews. 
Certainly Dr. Abbott does not deny the Hebrews’ 
God. But he places Him at the beginning— 
away beyond the Hebrew and other national 
beginnings, and does not let Him interfere in 
Hebrew life or literature (now that evolution has 
got the direction of affairs) any more than in 
Chinese life and literature., All of which works 
fairly well until you come to Jesus. And then 
it stops dead, looks foolish, and finds it has 
been wrong from the beginning. For Jesus was 
a Hebrew too, and yet evolution no more.accounts 
for Him than for God the Father. But Dr. 
Abbott stops defore he comes to Jesus. Though 
the New Testament is part of the literature of 
the Hebrews, he does not look at it: the Ancient 
Hebrews mean the Hebrews before Christ’s ad- 
vent, and Dr. Lyman Abbott is safe. 

It is a natural book then. God is in it, of 
course, but as He is in other lives and other 
literatures. And there is no denying it, that 
such a method of handling the Old Testament 
is both useful and entertaining. For it is a great 
literature and a marvellous life. No literature 
is like it, not even the literature of Greece; and 
no life can for a moment be compared with it. 
This is the Old Testament without its explana- 
tion, but even then the Old Testament is the 
most wonderful literary product in the world. 
This is the book to read for the melody of the 
sist Psalm. Elsewhere we must go for the mean- 
ing of the cry, ‘Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned.’ 


A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. By 
R. W. Rocers, Pu.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
(New York: Zaton & Mains. 8vo, Two Vols., pp. 


449, 433.) 


The history of Babylonia and Assyria now 


rivals in interest the history of Greece and Rome. 
Its only peer is the history of Egypt. We owe 


~ comparison exists with Greece or Rome. 


to the perennial interest of the Old Testament. 

The literature of Babylonia is infinitesimal in 
amount and insignificant in quality. There no 

But 
the civilization is impressive, the ideas imperial, 
the men colossal. Babylonia and. Assyria and 
Egypt, now that we know something of their 
personal and imperial life, have an interest of 

their own and must be studied, even in our 
schools, for their own sake. But it is on account 
of their connexion with Israel and the Old Testa- 
ment that the fascination of these nations is so 
irresistible. That one day ‘the Assyrian came 
down like a wolf on the fold’ is more than all 
the other military movements of the great Sen- 
nacherib. Professor Rogers has not forgotten that. 
He has written his history to be read by the 
lover of the Old Testament. We must not for 
a moment suggest that he has an apologetic or 
even mainly a religious interest to serve.’ He 
has written as a historian, recognizing that the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria is also a branch 
of human science. But his sense of the greatness 
of his subject, and surely also the fervour of his 
well-chosen language, arise out of the conviction 
that the Assyrian was the rod of Jehovah’s anger 
against Israel. The Babylonians and Assyrians 
have their place in the progress of human civil- 
ization, but their greatest achievement was the 
deportation of a proud little nation from the heights 
of Zion to the homeless plains of Mesopotamia. 

Professor Sayce has already called attention 
to the very full account which Dr. Rogers gives 
of Assyrian discovery and decipherment. No- 
where else is that fascinating story to be found in 
such generous and appreciative relation. Never- 
theless, the second yolume seems to us the more 
valuable, and serves to mark its author as one 
endowed with a historical faculty of a very high 
order. 

Messrs, Eaton & Mains of New York are the 
publishers of a Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment by C. M. Cobern, D.D. Only the Intro- 
duction to Ezekiel and to Daniel have reached 
us, but certainly this fragment promises well. 
Scholarship is thoroughly recognized, the Macca- 
beean date of Daniel being unhesitatingly accepted, 
and yet there is a strong desire to conserve as 
much as possible. 


it to the surprises of the spade, and still more 


gathers the facts, arranges them, and tells us w. 


‘than in anger that we see. 


your mind madé up. That is why young 
can and often do produce the best work n th 
department. Mr. Schulhof is presumably a youn 
man. He has no theory about Forgiveness. H 


they seem to say. If he is wrong, we can correc 
him. The examination of the words for ‘ F 
giveness’ is especially careful and complete. _And- 
the whole impression is that Forgiveness is both 
comprehensible and joyful. ‘ 
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EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE BIBLE TRUTH. By 
C, ANDERSON Scott, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Crown 8yvo, pp. 320. 6s.) a 

Mr. Anderson Scott is struck by the splendid 

isolation of the Church of England. Acknow- 
ledging no Church which will acknowledge her, — 
she is acknowledged by no Church which she 
will acknowledge. He examines the situation. 
That she is not acknowledged by other Churches — 
may be her misfortune, but that she does not 
acknowledge the other Churches in the land must 
be her fault. She calls herself Catholic; the rest 
she calls Protestant. He examines these words. 
From that he is led to consider other claims to 
separation which the Church of England makes 
—Baptismal Regeneration, the Sacrifice of the © 
Eucharist, Apostolical Succession, and the like. 
His book takes the form of imaginary letters to 
an Anglo-Catholic. So there is no lack of 
courtesy. It is a countenance more in sorrow 
And whether the 
ideal Anglo-Catholic will turn or not, he will — 
certainly acknowledge the fairness of Mr. Ander- 
son Scott’s argument and his marvellous acquaint- — 
ance with the facts. It is a study in historical 
theology, most creditable to the author, most 
profitable to us all. 
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Professor Adeney: of New College, London, — 
has undertaken the editorship of a series of 7 
Commentaries, which he calls ‘The Century Bible.’ 
The first is out. It is St. Matthew, and is written 
by Professor Slater of Didsbury College, Man- — 
chester. The volume is conveniently small and 
very cheap (Edinburgh: Jack, 2s. net). The 


he 


‘ 


in mind. There is ie rice aichion ule 
r, well-informed, and untechnical. Then 


and after that comes the Revised Version, which 

is used as the basis for the brief expository notes, 

We are not sure if space should have been taken 

_ up with the Authorized Version. Otherwise the 
idea, seems excellent, and in this volume it is 
excellently attained. 


THE “ELEMENTS OF DARWINISM. By A. J. 

Ocitvy. (/arrold. Crown 8vo, pp. 160. 2s. 6d.) 

A purely scientific account of Darwinism — 
forgetting that there is such a subject as theology 
in existence—is what Mr. Ogilvy has furnished, 
and he could not have served us better. Darwin’s 
books are too many for us, even Wallace’s books 
are beyond some of us. And yet we want 
to know what Darwinism is and what scientific 
persons now think of it. There is wonderful 
fulness and a blessed simplicity in Mr. Bey? 
way of presenting the subject. 


fab hiiCs OF ={|UDAISM, By M.. Lazarus, 
PH.D. TRANSLATED BY HENRIETTA SZOLD. (Phila- 
qa delphia: /ewisk Pub. Soc. Part 1. Crown 8vo, pp. 
F 320.) 
~The issue in readable English of Dr. Lazarus’ 
great book is something to be thankful for. The 
two volumes are to be divided into four parts and 
issued at short intervals. This part is sufficient 
to show that the translator is competent. For 
the book itself there is no other word but indis- 
pensable. It is not the ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment of course, but the ethics of the Jews. Yet 
how can the student of the Old Testament or 
even the student of Christianity ignore the ethics 
of the Jews? 
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THE SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE OF ST. PAUL. 
By J. T. L. Maccs, B.A., B.D. (Kelly. Crown 
8vo, pp. 227. 2s.) 

Is it possible that St. Paul has not yet come 
to his own amongst us? Our fathers were never 
done with him, but was it not his theology rather 
than himself they revelled in? More recently the 
cry has been, Back to Christ, and St. Paul has 
actually been left alone. He will come to his 


ible for Schools and | 
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himself. This little book will help us to the 
larger estimate. 


horized Version is printed in paragraphs ; 


own n yet. And we shall understand that the 
is greater than his theology or even his conversion. 
We have perhaps separated both too much from. 


It is a volume _ penetrating, 
yet reverent sermons. gs a 


Mr. A. W. Cooke, M.A., has published the 
second volume of his Palestine in Geography and 
in History (Kelly, crown 8vo, pp. 266, with a 
map, 2s. 6d.). It contains a useful and seemingly 
very carefully prepared topographical index, and 
altogether deserves more than the welcome we 
gave to the first volume. : - 


THE INCARNATION. By THE ReEv. H.V. S. Eck, . 
‘M.A. (Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. 298. 5s.) 

Messrs. Longmans have recently begun to publish 
a series of volumes under the general title of 
‘The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.’ 
The series is edited by Canon Newbolt of St. 
Paul’s and Principal Stone of Dorchester. These 
names raise expectation of a type of teaching 
which the present volume does not belie. Thus 
on the subject of the Actual Presence, Mr. Eck 
says that the act of consecration so alters the 
bread and wine that they become what they were 
not before, and are no longer common bread nor 
common wine but the Body and Blood of the 
Incarnate Jesus. And it is after that has taken 
place that faith comes in. Faith is the means 
whereby we recognize and receive that which 
already exists independently of it. In respect of 
the Incarnation proper, Mr. Eck’s position is , 
very conservative. ‘It is difficult,’ he says, ‘to 
use any other epithet to characterize Dr. Ramsay’s 
vindication of St. Luke’s historical accuracy than 
the adjective triumphant.’ And he will admit no 
discrepancy, interpolation, or even hesitation as 
to text or translation. In short, Mr. Eck has 
thoroughly made up his mind, and is just the 
man for a book of practical theology. In outward 
appearance, also, the book is most successful, and 
reflects great credit on the publishers. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
By F. G. Peasopy. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. 


374+) 
‘The poor ye have always with you.’ And so , 
also the social question. For it arises out of the 
condition of the poor, however far it travel. Now 


/@ 


a it is not enough to ask, What would ie do? 


But undoubtedly the first thing to ask is, What 
did Jesus say? His acts were conditioned by 
His surroundings. His words are for all the ages. 
When we know what Jesus said on the’ social 
problem we begin to look at it aright. This is 
the service Professor Peabody has rendered. His 
first two chapters explain the principles of Christ’s 
teaching, and we scarcely ever find ourselves in 
disagreement ; we often find ourselves in hearty 
) sympathy. The others apply these principles to 
; ; the family, the rich, the care of the poor, and 
the industrial order. The last chapter is the most 
original. It deals with the correlation of the 
social questions. 
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HISTORY, RRORMECY, AND TEE MONUMENTS. 
By jek. MeCuRDY, PH. D:; LL.D. (Macmillan. 
Vol. 111. 8vo, pp. 493. 14s. fet) 

With this third volume Professor McCurdy 
completes his great work. It was one of the 
happiest of human conceptions in book-making, 
and he has proved to be the man to accomplish 
it. For title we much prefer that which in the 
second and third volumes is given second, ‘ Israel 
and the Nations.’ Had that been the title of the 
book it would have explained the idea at once. 
It is a history of Israel as a nation among nations. 
To understand the history of Israel—internal as 
well as external—it is necessary to know a good 
deal about the history of the nations that Israel 
had to do with. The history of these nations 
is interesting in itself, and Dr. McCurdy knows 
it well, down to its latest spadeful of discovery. 
But it is Israel that has given Assyria its im- 
mortality, and it is as illustrating Israel that the 
history of Assyria is of importance to the world 
to-day. So the central figure in Dr. McCurdy’s 
book is always Israel. He writes as a historian, 

| of course, not as a theologian or preacher. For 

our theology and our sermons we must go else- 
where. But he has shown how great is the gain 
that comes even to the theologian and the 
preacher from the serious study of the place of 
Israel in history—he has shown that more fully 
and memorably than any other writer. 


Under the title of By Love Serve One Another 
(1s.), Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published 
a brief biography of a bright active follower of 
Christ, Adelaide Maria Patchell, B.A. 


Jesus lived in other circumstances than ours. — 


precariousness a ‘eon inner aoe itt uns 
by historical evidence, is made the occasion 
keen spiritual temptation. Yet the mystery 
the inner light is never vulgarized, its imperiou 
ness never denied. The scenes and the persons 
are American; but the artist has skill, and ‘they 
are also human. The artist’s skill is seen | yet 
more in this, that the most cherished thoughts 
are least obtrusively expressed; this above al | 
other, that God is great and despiseth not any. 


INTER AMICOS, EDITED BY W. KNIGHT, Lipa 

(Murray. Crown 8vo, pp. 165. 58.) > 

Inter Amicos is the happy title of a volume — 

of letters which passed between Professor Knight — 
of St. Andrews and James Martineau. They are 
theological, the younger man having most to say, 
the elder saying most. They will be most helpful 
to those who stand where Professor Knight then ~ 
stood. But who will miss reading what James 
Martineau has written? ~ 


SERMON SEED. By THE REV. 
(Wisbet. Crown 8vo, pp. 368. 6s.) 

In this thick volume there are fifty-two texts, 
and every text is provided with Germ Thoughts, 
Scripture References, Various Renderings, Ex- 
egesis, Quotations from prominent expositors, 
Literature, and Suggestions for working out the 
Sermon. Mr. Tuck has great facility in work of 
this kind, and access to much homiletical material. 


RoBerT Tuck, B.A. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. By J. A. Hopson. 
8vo, pp. 305. 7s. 6d. net.) 

There is no startling theory in Mr. Hobson’s 
book to make it famous, as in Mr. Kidd’s Social 
Evolution. That is because it is a greater book. 
He has surprises enough to waken a whole 
slumbering nation, but they are in the impassioned 
presentation of the facts of the life that surrounds 
us. More than any theorist could do, he makes 
us face our responsibilities. In his earnest, im- 
pressive way he shows us that the great hindrance 
to social progress is our own selfishness. If we 
would do what we already know to be our duty to 
do in our very neighbourhood, the social problem 
would be settled. But also, in his quiet, incisive 
manner, he shows us that social selfishness is the 
least profitable of human vices. There are things 


(Wisbet. 


‘He dees not 
au He does not directly ask us to put off 
old man and put on the new. At least he 
oes not use the language of the Bible. 
what else is this: ‘The supreme condition of 
social progress is for a society to know itself? ? 


receive a abt Pe 


. DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By T. Banks MAcLACHLAN. 
(Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. Crown 8vo, pp. 1 ‘57: 
Is, 6d. net.) 
_ No books are so scarce as boys’ books. The 
mere adventure novel is not the thing, nor is 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 
and good men are probably best. 
are they written with the manly ring and the 
fascinating style. Try thisone. Mr. Maclachlan 
has given us what we want. Whether he wrote for 
boys or not, his book will be devoured by boys. 
It is a true story. The author has been scrupulous 
- to reach and state the truth. It is the truth.in it 
_ that tells. It is because so great a hero lived and 
_ suffered in very deed that the book is the book 
for boys. 


|> CALABAR AND ITS MISSION. By THE Rev. Hucu 
GoLvig. (Olphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 399. 5s.) 

This missionary classic is now republished with an 

additional chapter by the Rey. John Taylor Dean, 

___ which brings the work of the mission up to date. 

The new chapter maintains the consecrated reserve 

__ of the rest of the book. Clearly the younger men 

are also ready to give themselves to the work and 
hide themselves behind it. 


THE ACADEMIC GREGORIES. By AGNEs GRAINGER 
STEWART. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 160. Is. 6d. 
net.) 

To gather the whole race of the learned 
Gregories among the company of ‘Famous Scots’ 
was an audacity which only a woman would have 
dared. Yet it is the gathering together that makes 

_ ‘the success. Singly they scarcely deserve the 
name, much as they did for their own day and 
little world. But together they make one famous 

Scot who heartily deserves this book and all this 

admiration. 

this most pleasant series. Its style is gossipy—in 
the good and generous use of that word. And it 
has the rare merit of taking us right into the 


‘aan inner circle where not only the Gregori 


But—— 


Biographies of strong — 
But how rarely | 


It is one of the pleasantest books of | 


| abide, but also greater men than they, even men so. 
great as Burns and betes 


y 
! 
{ 


TERRA FIRMA. By D. Warp aw Scort, (Simphin. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 302.) 

_If there is contradiction, as Mr. Scott believes 
there is, between the story of the creation in 
Genesis and science, there are two ways of getting 
at the truth between them. One is by showing 

_ that science is right and Genesis wrong, the other 

_ by showing that Genesis is right and science 

_ wrong. Mr. Scott chooses the second way. And 

he begins at the beginning. The fundamental 

error is that science supposes the earth to be a 

globe. It is as flatasa pancake and as fixed as one © 

of its own rocks. When this is established, other 

_ things foliow. It follows that evolution is ‘a 

_ dangerous form of Buddhist metempsychosis, 
altogether unscriptural, unnatural, and untrue.’ It 
also follows that there are no more worlds than 
one, at least there is no need for more and no 
mention of any more in Scripture. The difficulty 
in the whole subject, as in so many others, is the 
want of proof. Mr. Scott says: ‘Miss Giberne 

‘remarks that a German astronomer believes that 
the sun and the stars in the Milky Way are 
travelling to Alcyone, the chief star in the Pleiades, 
but wisely adds, Much stronger proof will be re- 
quired before the idea can be accepted.’ Yes, 
much stronger proof. 


* 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
Hovey, D.D., LL.D. (Boston: Szlver, 
| Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 500.) ; 
Dr. Hovey is Professor of Apologetics and 
General Introduction in Newton Theological In- 
"stitution, America. His Manual of Christian 
| Theology is an undenominational and unsectarian 
but certainly not a colourless book. It is not 
_ simply biblical, though the Scripture doctrine, 
_ gathered with care and without prejudice, is always 
its foundation ; that doctrine is tested by the facts 
of life as well as by the speculations of philosophy. 
_If the positions are throughout what are called 
those of the Reformation, that is a testimony to 
the truth of the Reformation theology, there is no 
_ sign that Dr. Hovey is desirous of supporting or 
supplanting any system whatever. The sanity of 
_ the book, its unaffected language, its unmistakable 
~ conviction, its freedom from extravagance, all help * 
to make it a good manual for students. 


By ALVAH 
Burdett, & 


BERT S. G. CANNING: nee ape, 

~ Crown 8vo, pp. 320. ) che a athe 

Mr. Canning’s new book is a prose version of] 
le Britannia.’ Its purpose is possibly to 

indicate the present Boer War, but that subject | 

is cleverly kept out of sight till the last chapter. 

We hear much of Britain’s heroes and writers, and | 


Be rejoice with the author that we are so unconquer- 


able and altogether estimable a nation. 


The somewhat indefinite title of Modern Natural 
- Theology has been given to a book by F. J. Gant, 
-E.R.C.S., published by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
title is mise somewhat inappropriate. Many things 
are in the book, but not much natural theology. 
Allis in an admirable spirit, earnest and devout. 


—_ 
Be Songs of (Be Wecents. : 
_ By THE Rev, Davip SMITH, M.A, TULLIALLAN. . 
1B 


The Deliverance: A Jubilant Hymn and a Mournful Retrospect. 


1. If it had not been Jehovah who was on our side, 
let Israel now say ; 
2. If it had not been Jehovah who was on our side, 
+ when men rose against us ; 


3. Then had they swallowed us up alive 
when hot was their wrath against us; 
4. Then had the waters overwhelmed us, 
the torrent had passed over our soul; 
5. Then had passed over our soul 
the proud-swelling waters. ° 


6. Blessed be Jehovah 
who gave us not as a prey to their teeth, 
7. Our soul, like a bird, escaped 
out of the snare of the fowlers ; 
the snare broke, and we—we escaped. 
8. Our help is in the Name of Jehovah, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth.—Ps. cxxiv. — 


Tue Deliverance has come! Cyrus has issued his 
decree, and the Exiles are at liberty to return home 
to the land of their fathers and the Temple of their 
God. It was a great day for Israel. One might 
imagine that every face would have been radiant 
and every voice exultant, and that all the sorrows 
of the past would have been clean swept away 


mentum Greece 


| to the issue last year by B. Weiss of the third 


stam t in Greek 
in this country, and : 
Sit private students. “Already 
has been required, and Dr. Nestle ha 
with characteristic thoroughness (Nou 
cum apparatu critico, 
Eberhard Nestle. Stuttgart: Priv. Wiirtt. 
anstalt, 1901). The changes are numerous, al d 
they are due to various causes ; chiefly, howe 


volume, covering the Gospels, of his Neue Tes 
ment, This alone has introduced so many I 
signs that the third edition differs. considera 
from the first and second. But, fortunately, the 
book is so cheap that anyone can afore te ) 
buy snoitier copy. \ 


1. Long have they oppressed me, even from my youth up, i 
let Israel now say ; 

2, Long have they oppressed me, even from my youth up, 
yet have they not prevailed against me. 


Upon my back the ploughers ploughed, 
long made they their furrows. 
4. Jehovah is righteous ; 

He hath cut the traces of the ungodly. 
. Let them be ashamed and turn backward, 
all them that hate Zion. 


G2 


so nt een en tg te a ee 


6. Let them be like the grass of the house-tops 
which, ere it is plucked up, withereth ; 
7. Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, 
nor his bosom he that bindeth sheaves. 
8. Nor do the passers by say, 
‘The blessing of Jehovah be upon you !’ 
‘We bless you in the Name of Jehovah !’—Ps. cxxix, 


by the flood of joy. And so indeed it was with 
most ; but such is human nature that there are 
some who cannot forego the plaintive pleasure 
of woe. So accustomed are they to sit with — 
Sorrow that she has become their familiar friend, 
and they cannot bear to bid her good-bye, They 
are made for melancholy and know not how to 


ee ee A oe 
nage oR re ial gee 


icipations o of the ore Snes rer still 
e ag? them. . 


a nong counsel and ee are aS ancient as 
human nature. See how they are represented - 
Pby the two Psalms before us. The r2q4th is 
the jubilant hymn of one who had no thought 
for anything but the Great Deliverance and was 
burning with grateful gladness. The 120th is the 
bitter outpouring of a morose heart that brooded 
over the past and, instead of praising God for His 
great salvation, called to Him for vengeance on 
those who had done the wrong. The one Psalm 
is obviously the counterpart of the other. They 
correspond stanza for stanza, line for line, and 
_ the opening stanza of the one echoes the opening 
stanza of the other. Was the latter a cynical 
sneer at the former’s impetuous exultation? Or 
was the former rather an impatient rebuke of the 
3 _ latter’s obstinate melancholy and its ungrateful 
reluctance to rejoice with whole-hearted gladness 
in the Lord’s great goodness ? 


, 


If we may judge the nation by the Psalmist, 
_— it proves how little degradation the Israelites had 
suffered from their long bondage, how nobly they 
had preserved their independence and self-respect, 
that they did not prostrate themselves before Cyrus 
their deliverer, but stood erect like men and gave 
the glory to God. 


ae. 


If it had not been Jehovah who was on our side, 
let Israel now say ; 

If it had not been Jehovah who was on our side, 
when men rose against us ; 

Then had they swallowed us up alive. 


So mysterious, so unexpected, so complete had 
been their deliverance that they must needs assign 
it not simply to Cyrus, the conqueror of their 
captors, but to God who, in the words of the 
second Isaiah, ‘had anointed Cyrus, and holden 
his hand to subdue nations before him.’ But for 
Jehovah they could not have been so marvel- 
lously delivered. By three graphic. metaphors 
the perils they had been rescued from are de- 
scribed: (1) They have been snatched from their 
enemies like a helpless prey from the jaws of a 
wild beast: ‘They had swallowed us up alive, 
when hot was their anger against us... . Jeho- 


y | vah gave us thet as a prey to ihe eset 
They have been rescued like men struggling | 
dear life in the furious torrent of a swollen river; : 


‘Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the tor- 
rent had passed over our soul; then had passed — 
| over our soul the proud-swelling waters.’ (3) They 


have escaped like a snared bird by the unexpected 


breaking of the snare when almost in the grasp 
of the fowler: ‘Our soul, like a bird, escaped out 


of the snare of the aes. ; the snare broke, and 
-we—we escaped.’ 


Now was the danger of the Exiles really such 
as to justify those strong metaphors? Once they 
had been conveyed to Babylon, they appear to 
have been by no means brutally treated by their 
masters. They were allowed to settle down 
peacefully as a separate community, observing 
their own social and religious usages. 
sufferings were due not so much to violence and 
brutality as to the shame and anguish which servi- 
tude, however alleviated, could not but occasion 
to high-spirited and freedom-loving natures. The 
fact is that so little were some of them distressed 
by their condition that, when liberty was pro- 
claimed, they preferred staying on in Babylon 
and pursuing their lucrative occupations in her 
busy mart rather than returning poor and empty 
to a desolate country and aiding in the restora- 
tion of her ruined capital. These, however, would 
be the more ignoble of the Exiles. They had 
been born in captivity; they had not been im- 
bued with the fond and sacred memories of the 
Homeland ; and their base spirits did not chafe 
under the yoke of servitude. 

The explanation is that a change would pass 
over the spirit of their masters as soon as Babylon 
was menaced by the Persian invasion. It would 
be felt that it was perilous to have that multitude 
of slaves at the gates of the city. Was it not 
likely that they would side with the invaders in 
the hope of gaining their freedom? It was indeed 
a most natural suspicion. Zotidem nobis hostes esse 
guot servos, says the Roman proverb. Just a century 
later, during the Peloponnesian War, the Spartans 
were stricken with a panic lest their Helots should 
join the Athenians, and brutally massacred no fewer 
than two thousand of those hapless creatures. 
And the Babylonians had ample reasons for enter- 
taining similar suspicions of the Israelites. We 
know that, when Cyrus appeared on the horizon 
of events, the Exiles hopefully recognized the 


Their — 


his acting the part of their deliverer. 
They exultantly hailed his appearance, and con- 
-gratulated themselves on his progress ; and their 
' whispered. expectations could hardly escape the 
ears of their masters. It may very well have been 
‘that the latter were meditating the destruction of 
those traitors within their borders, and it was 
doubtless only the suddenness and irresistibleness 
of Cyrus’ onset that saved the Israelites from a 
doom as terrible as that which befell the wretched 
- Helots. He arrived just at the nick of time. 


possibility of 


‘| haters of Zion’! 


‘It is the selfsame Deliverance that Ps 129 
celebrates, but how different the spirit of it! 
Instead of praising God with gladness and grati- 
tude for His marvellous interposition, it dwells 
upon the misery of the late situation, and breathes 
Whoever the Psalmist may 
have been, he was evidently a man whose business 
As he drove his team of oxen 
- over the field and leaned his weight on the plough, 
he saw the keen share gashing the green sward 

and marking its passage with a long, quivering 

wound ; and this seemed to the fancy of the poet- 
ploughman a symbol of his people scored and 
torn with the ploughshare of oppression— 


a prayer for revenge. 


was agriculture. 


Upon my back the ploughers ploughed, 
long made they their furrows. 


Suddenly a mischance occurs. The soil is tough 
and heavy, and, as the stout oxen strain at the 
plough, the leathern thong that binds them to it 
snaps, and the share sticks fast in the furrow. 
Here the poet finds another parable. 

thus that the ploughshare of oppression had been 
arrested in its murderous course— 

Jehovah is righteous ; 
He hath cut the traces of the ungodly. 


Widely as the two Psalmists differ in spirit, they 
agree in their pictures of the suddenness of God’s 
intervention, so unexpected, so complete, like the 
breaking of the snare, like the snapping of the 


It is kindred language that the poet employs 
when he prays for vengeance on Israel’s enemies, 
In the crevices on the flat roofs of the Eastern 
houses stray seeds of grass and grain would often 
take root; and, when the spring-time came with 
its showers and sunshine, they would shoot up 
fresh and green, growing all the more quickly 
because there was, as in our Lord’s parable, no 


(| ara chs a ere : 

depth of earth, But as. 
the blades would parch anc ; 
mower could scarcely have gathered 
nor the reaper enough corn to fill his 
Thus, prays the- Psalmist, may it be wi 


Let them be like the grass of the house-t 
which, ere it is plucked up, withereth; = 
Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, 
nor his bosom he that bindeth sheaves. 


So enamoured is the Psalmist of his simile th: 
he goes on to elaborate it almost to the length of 
losing sight of the subject which suggested ‘its 
He pictures the familiar and pleasant scene of an 
harvest -field. The best commentary on these 
closing lines is Ru 2*: ‘Behold, Boaz came from 
Beth-lehem, and said to the reapers, Jehovah — 
be with you! And they answered him, Jehovah | 
bless thee!’ This is the very scene which our | 
poet depicts—a golden harvest-field with its band 
of blithe and busy workers, first the men clearing 
the way with their gleaming sickles, then the 
maidens lifting the swathes and binding them 
into sheaves, and close after them the gleaners” 
snatching the stray ears. A stranger passes along 
the path that skirts the field, and greets the 
harvesters with the customary salutation of the 
East, ‘The blessing of Jehovah be upon you!’ 
And they all lift their heads and greet him in 
reply, ‘We bless you in the Name of Jehovah!’ ~ 

There is no such joyous harvest scene at the 
gathering of the poor scanty grass that springs on 
the house-top. It withers away ere ever it reaches 
maturity. And the Psalmist prays that ‘the 
haters of Zion’ may have a like inglorious ending. — 

From a mere literary point of view this Psalm 
is very beautiful. It is a charming idyll of rustic 
life. The Psalmist had a poet’s eye and a poet’s 
imagination; but he had a narrow and bitter 
heart. He made two of the worst blunders a man | 
can make. He dwelt upon the evil of the past 
and lived it all over again, when he should have 
been exulting in the Lord’s great goodness. And, 
instead of seeking grace to forgive those who had 
done him wrong, or—if that were a thing too hight 
for him—dismissing them from his mind, he 
corroded his heart with bitter thoughts and scorched 
his lips with ruthless imprecations. He remem- 
bered the affliction of the past, and closed his 
eyes to God’s present goodness: this was his 
heinous sin and his heavy curse. . 
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The Gospel of ie ; yr 7 


bores ‘The Yor said unto him,’ instead of ‘The , scripts themselves! This ancient though newly re-_ — 
-Phari ees” (with the Palestinian pyrlee), covered reading is surely more appropriate to the . 
gis, ‘bu t I and Ae who sent me’ (with Codex | narrative than the conventional one. ; 
Bez and the Palestinian Syriac). 94—‘ And [ must work the works of him that 
__ *8?0.—*These things spoke he in the treasury, | sent me,’ etc., with Codex Alexandrinus (with 
and in the temple’; ‘as he taught,’ being omitted. | some Old Latin MSS and the Peshitta). a 
‘They may have been carried here from Mk 12°, 9’.—‘ Go, wash ¢hy face in the pool of Shiloah ; 
or from elsewhere. and when he had washed Azs face, his eyes were be 
+) a —‘Whoso committeth sin is a slave’; ‘of | opened’ (with the Coptic version). The inter- “a3 
‘sin,’ is omitted (with Codex Beze). The passage | pretation is of course omitted. : 


surely gains in force by this omission. *g17__‘ And they say unto him that was cured, : 
- 847,‘because ye are not.’ The words ‘of | instead of ‘unto the blind man again.’ 
_ God’ seem to have dropped out of this manuscript, *9l7,_‘in that he hath opened thine eyes?’ is 
-_ and the whole sentence ‘because . . . God.’ has | omitted. 
_ dropped out of Codex Bezz. 9/8.—‘and had received his sight,’ is omitted 
8°4_‘that he is God,’ instead of ‘that he is *gi$8.—“ And they sent to his father and his 
your God.’ mother, saying, Is this yourson? Do ye not say 
85‘ Abraham was longing to see my day’; that he was born la etc. This is a little more 
‘Your father,’ being omitted (almost with the Seve oe: ee Deu ee f 
_ Peshitta). *922_‘because the scribes and Pharisees had 


decreed that whoso said, He is the Christ, they 
would dismiss him.’ 

* 922.‘ of the synagogue,’ is omitted. 

*9°3_‘ He is of age,’ is omitted. It had been 
said already in v.71. 

*9%t ‘him that was healed,’ instead of ‘the 
man that was blind.’ 


_8°7,—‘The Jews say unto him, Thou art not 
fifty years old, and hath Abraham seen thee?’ (with 
the Codex Sinaiticus, and the uncorrected reading 
of the Codex Vaticanus). 

We owe the discovery of this corroboration to 
my friend the late Mr. Theodore Harris, who was 


one of the Committee of the British and Foreign ¥9%_ He that was healed said unto them,’ etc. 
Bible Society. On seeking for this verse in the 25 “<that I was blind, and because of him, lo! 
facsimile editions of the two oldest of Greek | , ia 


codices, he found that the Sinaiticus agrees 
perfectly with the reading of our palimpsest. 
Tischendorf has printed it cat "ABpaap ewpaxévee, 
etc., in his edition of 1865, and has noticed its 
- existence in the critical notes to his Greek Testa- 
ment. In the Codex Vaticanus the facsimile shows 
that a letter has been altered, and a space at the end 
of the sentence is blank, where probably the letter 
« once existed. Thus KAIABPAAMEOPAKEZE 


A 
has become KAIABPAAMEOPAKES. How neces- 
sary it is sometimes to seek light from the manu- 


*930__* He who was healed said unto then,’ etc. 

* 938.‘ Tf this man were not of God, ow hath he 
done this?’ 

935,‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of man?’ 
Although it is recorded that our Lord tacitly 
assented when the title ‘Son of God’ was given 
to him by others, and bestowed a warm com- 
mendation on Simon Peter for using it towards 
Himself, we never elsewhere find the phrase in 
His own mouth, except through the malicious 


_ #892.‘ and the prophets,’ is omitted. (with Codex Veronensis). 
| 
; 

witness of his enemies. We therefore think that 


27 


our palimpsest retains the true reading (with 
Codd. Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Bezz). 


9°5.—‘ He that was healed said unto him,’ etc. 


_ (almost with the Peshitta). 

938.—‘ And falling down, he worshipped him’ 
(with the Peshitta, the Old Latin Codex Brixianus, 
and the Friuli Lectionary). 

It will be noticed that in this version of the blind 
man’s story some of the repetitions which detract 
from the literary grace of the usual text, are absent. 

*10°,—‘ These things Jesus spake with them ina 
_ parable; and they did not understand.’ Here again 

the manuscript loses nothing by its conciseness. 

*rol2 ‘But the false hireling, whose own the 
sheep are not.’ 

*ro14-15__Hfere we have a repetition, ‘I am 
the good shepherd, and know mine own, and mine 
own know me; azd [am known of mine, even as 
my Father knoweth me, and I know my Father.’ 

*1070_‘why are ye standing and listening to 
him P’ 

*1076,‘ because ye are not of my sheep, as 7 
said unto you’ (with Codd. Alexandrinus and 
Beze, the Peshitta, and some Old Latin MSS). 

10”, —‘ For the Father,’ instead of ‘My Father’ 
(with some Old Latin MSS, the Palestinian 
Syriac, and the Coptic). 

*1090—_* When he had said these things, they 
took up stones to stone him.’ 

ro*8,—‘ but because whilst thou art a man ¢hou 
blasphemest, and makest thyself God’ (with the 
Peshitta). 

10*,—‘ If he called them gods, unto whom the 
word of God came,’ seems to be omitted; but as 
‘it occurs in a place where the manuscript is much 
damaged, we do not feel sure about it. 

*t11—‘ And it came to pass that Lazar of 
Bethany was sick, ¢he brother of Mary and of 
Martha.’ 

*z 116.‘ who is called Didymus,’ is omitted. It 
is unnecessary, as Zawma means ‘a twin’ in Syriac 

*11*.—‘and the life,’ is omitted. 

*11°l__* Also those who had consoled ) Mary, 
when they saw that she was thus amazed and had 
gone out, followed her.’ 

11°°.—‘he was vexed in his soul, and was 
troubled zm his spirit, and said,’ etc. (almost with 
the Peshitta and some Old Latin MSS). 

11°7—‘ who hath opened the eyes of him who 
was blind from his mother’s womb’ (almost with the 
Coptic version). 


| come from the narrative of a similar occurrence in 


| tists (Mt 267, Mk 143, Lk 78%), 
. | reason why it should not belong to both incidents. 


y 189 
they lifting away the stoder Behold, he stink eth 
because he hath been four days.’ i 

*141_‘ Then those men who were standing, 
came near, and raised the stone.’ 

*7148,_ Lazar, come forth, come out.’ 

*r145.‘ And many Jews, which came to Jesus, 
because of Mary, believed in Jesus from that hour.” 

*1746__‘ And there were some of them who be- 
lieved not, but went their ways to the Pharisees,’ etc. 

*7148__‘and the Romans will come, taking 
away our city and our nation.’ The mention of 
‘our city,’ instead of ‘our place,’ seems very 
natural on the lips of those whose national hopes 
centred in Jerusalem. 

*7 149,‘ But one of them, 47s zame was Caiapha, 
their own high priest of that year, this same 
Caiapha said unto them,’ etc. Perhaps some 
emphasis is laid on the personality of Caiapha, 
who was so soon to be one of our Lord’s judges. 

*1 155,‘ before the passover,’ is omitted. 

*7 157,‘ And the chief priests and the Pharisees 
commanded that whosoever should see him,’ etc., 
instead of ‘ that if any man knew where he was.’ 

* 121,‘ And six days before it was the unleavened 
bread, Jesus came to the village of Bethany to 
Lazar, he who had been dead and was alive.’ 

*12?,—‘ And fe made him a supper there ; and 
Lazar was one of those seated at meat who were 
sitting with him, but Martha was cumbered with 
service,’ 

12°—‘Now Mary took an alabaster box of a 
pound of fure good spikenard of great price, and 
poured it on the ead of Jesus while he sat at 
meat, and she anointed his feet, and wiped them 
with her hair,’ etc. The alabaster box is men- 
tioned in the Peshitta. It may possibly have 


the house of Simon the leper as told by the Synop- 
But there is no 


12°.—‘but because he wasa thief, and the bag 
of the poor was with him.’ Nothing is said 
about Judas stealing from that particular bag. 

127.—‘ When Jesus heard it, he said unto him, 


| Let her alone; she is keeping it for the day of my 


burial’ (almostas it is in the margin of the R.V., 
and with Codex Alexandrinus, the Peshitta, aie 
the Palestinian Syriac), 


128—‘ For the poor ye have always with you, but 


| me yehave not always,’is omitted (with Codex Bezee). 


=e beaten of Lazar many believed on 
Jesus ;’ ‘of the Jews went away, and,’ is omitted. 
Here we have eight words instead of sixteen. 


Ae 


*1213 is not so concise. It begins ‘And on 
the next day he went out, and came to the mount of 
Olives, and those great multitudes who had come 
to the feast,’ etc. This may be an interpolation 
from Lk 19” t 

*rolt pas it is written dy Zakaria the prophet, 
Fear not, daughter of Zion,’ etc. This is an 
interesting variant on Zech 9°. 

From 12! to 1247 no variant occurs worth 
mentioning. This is very satisfactory, as it con- 
tains so many of the sayings of our Lord. 

*1248__‘Whoso asketh me, and receiveth not 
my words, there is one who judgeth him,’ etc. 
This singular reading foretells the condemna- 
tion of those who deliberately reject our Lord’s 
message. 

*131—‘Now before the unleavened bread, in- 
stead of ‘ Now before the feast of the passover.’ 

*7 3+‘ from supper,’ is omitted. 

13.‘therefore he said this word,’ instead of 
‘therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. Codex 
Bezze omits the whole clause. 

*1334__‘that ye also love one another,’ is 
omitted. It is superfluous. 

141,‘ And then Jesus said, Let not your heart 
be troubled: believe in God, and in me ye are 
believing. This clear assertion by our Lord: of 
His own Divinity implies no change in the 
ordinary Greek text, for the first muxrevere may be 
either a present indicative or an imperative ; and 
the second likewise. The Syriac, we are glad 
to say, is not dubious. 

144,‘ And whither I go ye know, and the way 
ye know.’ This is the old reading of the Author- 
ized Version (with Codd. Alexandrinus, Bezz, and 
some Old Latin MSS, the Peshitta, and the Pales- 
tinian Syriac). 


1414 is omitted, with the Palestinian Syriac, the | 
Old Latin Codex Veronensis, and probably with — 


the Curetonian. It is a repetition of v.18; which 
may have brought comfort to men of feeble faith. 
Our Lord’s promises, however, do not require 
such pee raar ion: 

*742—* Thoma saith unto him, Our Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us,’ 
etc. The Curetonian has ‘ Juda Thoma’; all other 
MSS have ‘ Judas (not Iscariot).’ 


Eusebius tells us that the real name of Thomas | 


“ihe a was Judas ULE oink »: ls _ The ering 


Acts of Judas Thomas follows the text of the Four 

Gospels as the underscript in the Sinai Palimpsest. 

(See Studia Sinaitica, Appendix vii.) 

* Chapter 15 has no variant worth noticing. 
*168 is omitted. 


1616 ‘and again a little while, and ye hae see 
me, for I go unto my Father’ (with Codex Alexan- 


drinus,? Codex Brixianus and other Old Latin MSS, 
the Peshitta, the Palestinian Syriac, and the 
Captic). 

* 1618‘ we know not what he saith,’ is omitted. 

1625,—‘] shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but,’ is omitted. It is not quite necessary 
for the sense. 

In vv.25- 26-27 we have ‘my Father,’ instead of 
‘the Father.’ Only Codex Bezz has ‘my Father,’ 
in, v.2°, 

1627.‘ and have believed that I came out from 
God’ (with Codd. Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus, 
some Old Latin MSS, the Peshitta, and the Pales- 
tinian Syriac). 

1628,‘I came out from the Father,’ is onthe 
It is only a repetition of the preceding. clause 
cuieh Codex Bez, Codex Veronensis). 
*1628,_‘J leave the world,’ is omitted. 

V.°8 therefore reads, ‘I am come into the 
world, and again I go to the Father, ’*_thirteen 
words as against twenty-two of the Revised Version. 
We do not think that the chapter loses anything in 
force by the absence of these repetitions ; on the 
contrary, it gains in literary beauty. 

*1630,‘Now we know that thou knowest all 
things, and needest not that thou shouldest ask any 
man; by this we believe that thou are sent from God.’ 

We have found no corroboration for this reading ; 
but it carries its own recommendation in itself: for 
it was surely a more natural thing for the disciples 
to say, than, ‘and needest not that any man should 
ask thee.’ 

*16°1,—‘ Jesus said unto them, Behold, now 
you believe in me.’ 

*775,_* And now also give me the glory, my 
Father, from beside thyself, from that which thou 
gavest me when the world was not yet.’ 

177—‘And now J have known that all which 


' thou hast given me is from thee’ (with Codd. 


Vaticanus bad Alexandrinus, some Old Latin MSS, 


and the Peshitta). 


1 "Todas 6 Kal Owmads Oaddatov amdcrodov. 
2 Cod. Alex., ‘the Father.’ 


m 


d. Veronensis and Vercellensis). 


_ them,’ is omitted. 
our Lord had already said. 
is omitted in Codex Sinaiticus.) 

| Fy 718, 


Joy. 


? 


17!4.—‘and the world hated them because they 


are not of 77.’ 


1744—‘even as I am not of the world,’ is 


y holy Father, take keep them ie 


i ~174—‘ which thou ast given: me, that they ! 
“may be one, even as we are,’ is omitted (with | me,’ etc., instead of ‘I in them, and 
The clause | 


probably been carried to this place from 
sal iG a which thou hast given me: and I guarded 
It is only a repetition of what 
(The first clause of it 


—‘that they may de filled with my 


5 ie 


a7 J shall be with them, and 


*y7%4._*O my righteous Father,’ belon 


end of this verse rather than to the beginnin, 
v.25, as in Codex Vaticanus. In Codex Bezz | 
coneaty at the beginning of v.% In Co 


Sinaiticus there is no punctuation, and it is there- 
fore impossible to say whether the ejatulatgenn'e 
belongs to the prayer of v.%4 or to the statement — 


(‘MZy,’ with the Coptic.) 


in v.25, 


also in Codd. Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus. 
(To be continued. ) 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


- @BB¢ fe Camus’s ‘Wie d.¢ Jésus 
CBrist.’ 


THE theological works of M. PAbbé E. le Camus 
are not only very popular in France but have been 
translated into other languages; and of all his 
works the most popular at home and abroad is his 
Life of Jesus Christ. There are three editions, The 
original three-volume edition costs 3fr. 50c.; then 
there is the illustrated edition, which costs tofr. ; 
and finally there is the ‘popular’ edition in one 
short but thick volume at the price of 3fr. 50c. The 
three-volume edition has just reached its sixth 
issue and twentieth thousand. It is well worth 
adding even to a library of Lives of Christ ; it is 
so scholarly and also so warmly evangelical. The 
title is Za Vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ (Paris: Oudin, 
Igo). 


- 
> 


She Hebrew Siracb. 


M. J. Touzarp has published an account of the 
most recently discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
Sirach, the history of the controversy regarding 
them, a facsimile page, and a very full and valu- 
able bibliography. The volume consists of articles 
which originally appeared in the Revue Biddigue. 
Its title is Les Nouveaux Fragments Hebreux de 
? Eccléesiastique (Paris: Lecoffie, 1901). 


Che Greek Cbristian Writings of 
the First Three Centuries.” 


THIS gigantic undertaking, of which some account 
has previously appeared in Tur Exposirory 
TIMES, is in steady progress. Three volumes 
have recently been published, being the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth in the order of issue. They are: 
(1) ‘Der Dialog des Adamantius HEPI THS ELS 
@®EON OPOHS IITSTEOS,’ which is edited by 
Dr. W. H. van de Sande BaxuuyzeEN of Utrecht, 
(8vo, pp. lix, 256, M.10); (2) ‘das Buch 


Henoch,’ under the combined editorship of Dr. | 


Joh. Flemming of Bonn, and Dr. L. Rader- 
macher, also of Bonn (8vo, pp. 172, Mus. 50); 
and (3) ‘Origenes Werke,’ III. Banat by Dr. 
Erich Klostermann of Kiel (8vo, pphily Senay 
M.12.50). 


The Adamantian Dialogue is given in both the 
Greek and Latin forms, with critical apparatus, but 
without translation. The Introduction is careful 
and restrained. All the questions of intention, 
authorship, persons represented, and the like, are 
discussed with utmost available knowledge; but the 
result is only to show how little real knowledge is 
available. Who Adamantius was or represents, 
Dr. BAKHUYZEN cannot tell us ; but he is confident 


Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1gor, 


ENA e begins ‘ And the world hath not diese 
thee,’ as in Codex Vaticanus, the avd being found 
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2 a Origen, as even aed: Rebineon 
Zahn) is inclined to suppose. The re- 
erences to the literature are ungrudging in their 
preciation, but they show at the same time how 


thoroughly original and independent the present 
work is, c 


The Book of Enoch has been so recently and 
so thoroughly edited for English readers by Dr. 
Charles that a new edition of that work may 
possibly be considered a superfluity. Dr. Charles 


would probably be the first to deny that. He 


knows and frankly confesses that discoveries of 
great importance were made while his edition was 
passing through the press, and he will not grudge 
it if this edition should supersede his own. It 
contains a new translation of the Ethiopic (the 
text of which is to be had in the Zexée u. Unters. 
which accompany the present series), with all the 
known Greek and Latin fragments printed in their 
proper place. The introduction is somewhat brief, 
but that is atoned for by the magnificent index of 
subjects. There is also a useful index of texts. 


The editor of the Origen (there is no translation) 
is at home in this work. His introduction is ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable, and the text is 
printed with scrupulous care. But the great 
feature of this volume is its indexes. The Greek 
and textual indexes are so full and accurate that 
they will prove of the utmost service to every 
student of Origen, and not only of Origen but of 
the New Testament in its language and its cri- 
ticism. 

Se ae ae 


‘Be descended into DHeff.’* 


THE motive which led to the writing of this mono- 
graph is well described in a sentence quoted from 
the Andover Review: ‘Theology has still a work 


to do in giving the “‘descensus” its rightful place | 


and value.’ Dr. Clemen is undoubtedly right in 
saying that for many Christians the article ‘He 
descended into hell’ has lost all practical signifi- 
cance, and his contention is that the truth to 
which it gives expression should have its due 
place in the preaching of every Church that 
retains it in the Creed. 

1 Niedergefahren zu den Toten. Ein Beitrag zur Wiirdi- 
gung des Apostolikums. Von Professor Lic. Dr. Carl 
Clemen. Giessen: J. Ricker. M.5. 


| essay ‘He descended to the dead.’ 


See 1s reser ee aah ability ae at oe 
length in the first chapter, which consists of nearly 
100 pages. 


ject, extensive though it is. In his judgment the ~ 
article is based upon a formula ‘used as a con- 
fession of faith at baptism, and he gives reasons 


for preferring this view to that which formerly he _ 


advocated, namely, that the formula was a xorma 
predicationts. — 

In the second chapter Dr. Clemen argues that ; 
the interpretation of the words should be deter- 
mined by historical inquiry, the object of which 
must be to discover the meaning given to the 
article by those who inserted it in the Apostle’s 
Creed. In the course of a detailed exposition of 
t P 31%. éxypvéev is interpreted of the preaching of 
salvation ; rots év duAakh wvevpacw, of the souls of - 
the departed ; and év @ is referred to ‘spirit’ in con- 
tradistinction from ‘flesh.’ On various grounds 
Dr. Clemen maintains that the application of the © 
passage either to the pre-existent or the exalted 
Christ is impossible, and proceeds to answer 
objections to his own view which implies the 
possibility of salvation after death and probably 
also a future opportunity of service for those whose 
meat and drink it was on earth to do the Father’s 
will. 

The object of chap. 3 is to distinguish be- 
tween the form of words employed and the perma- 
nent value of their religious content as historically 
interpreted. Dr. Clemen alters the form of ex- 
pression, which was determined by contemporary 
ideas, and inasmuch as modern thought recognizes 
no under-world in the sense which the clause was 
intended to suggest, he translates: ‘He descended 
into the realm of the dead’ or as in the title of his 
The difficulty 
which many will think Dr. Clemen does not over- 
come is the uniform silence of the Bible as to 
salvation beyond the grave. Dr. Clemen frankly 
acknowledges that neither in the Old Testament 
nor in the New Testament (1 P 31% excepted) is 
there any recognition of the possibility of salvation 
or of spiritual progress after death. Nevertheless, 
he defends his exposition on the ground that in 
the Old Testament the question did not arise, for 
even those who looked forward to a resurrection 
from the dead lacked the conception of sins of 
ignorance, whilst the few passages in the New 


The author is equally at home in the | 
ancient and in the modern literature on this-sub- 
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Testament which refer to sins of ignorance do not 
prove that such theoretical questions had any real 
interest. Greatly venturing, Dr. Clemen thinks 
that the practical tendency of the New Testament 
is sufficient to account for there being no mention 
of salvation after death, save in one passage as he 
expounds it. Our Lord’s disciples learnt from 
Him to put practical tasks before theoretical 
problems, for to the question, ‘Are there few 
that be saved?’ He answered with the warning, 
‘Strive to enter in by the narrow door’ (Lk 13”). 

In his learned dissertation, which all will recog- 
nize as a valuable contribution to the literature of 
this most difficult subject, Dr. Clemen shows him- 
self fully acquainted with the trend of English and 
American thought on the doctrine of the last 
things, and quotes from poets and novelists as well 
as from theologians. His work is written through- 
out in. a spirit of candour and fairness; students 
of eschatology who cannot accept all the author’s 
conclusions will learn much from his thoughtful 
discussion of some of its problems. 


seus ifheecsss 


‘Sydaism and the Mem Cestament.’! 


THE subject of this lecture is one of absorbing 
interest to biblical students at the present time. 
The bearing of later Judaism upon the concep- 
tions of the N.T. has almost suddenly emerged 
into prominence. And coincident with the recog- 
nition and study of the later Jewish literature 
have been the discovery and publication of various 
important writings belonging to this period. Much 
remains to be done in tracing the development of 
particular ideas from their origin in Judaism to 
their position or transformation in the Christian 
religion. And the question will often have to be 


raised as to whether they must not be traced | acteristic symptom of the feelings and aspirations 


further back into the religious atmosphere of 
pre ©." 


Baldensperger deals only with the outlines of | 


the subject. Nothing more was possible in a 
pamphlet of thirty pages. But the material which 
he offers within that narrow compass suffices to 
rouse much discussion. He naturally singles out 


one particular branch of the later Jewish literature, | side of it the same spiritualizing tendency led to a 


the Messianic-apocalyptic, as revealing a remark- 


' Das spatere Judenthum als Vorstufe des Christenthums. 
Von Dr. W. Baldensperger. Giessen: J. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1900. Price 8d, 


Rickers’sche 


able similarity, both in form and ruling ideas, to = 
the Christian writings of the N.T. That branch 
will include all that we mean by the term eschato- 
logy, and a good deal more. Of course these are 
facts which all the most recent investigators of 
the N.T. have carefully taken into account. A 
very instructive example is that of Holtzmann’s 
N:T. Theologie, to which Baldensperger refers. 
Our author, keeping in view the process rather 
than the finished product, finds in the Messianic 
factor the real connecting link between early 
Christianity and Judaism. It is the Messianic 
Hope of the Jewish religion which forms the 
background of the great conceptions of Jesus. It 
must be noted that this hope had as its coun- 
terpart a powerful legalism. The piety of the 
Messianic writings is in close conformity with the 
Law. The final glory to which the Messianic 
expectation looks forward is really the recompense 
of a loyal observance of the Law. But this hope, 
as assimilated by Jesus, underwent a great trans- 
formation. The legal aspect of it was laid aside. 
Its spiritual possibilities were enhanced. It be- 
came, in short, under His inspiration, a completely 
spiritual force. This was the stamp of His unique 
personality. 

Already, however, Baldensperger finds a trans- 
cendental tendency in later Judaism. That is the 
most living factor in the religious life of the time. 
It expresses itself in the exuberant apocalyptic 
literature of that period, a literature which gradu- 
ally makes evident the replacing of the old con- 
trast between present and future by that between 
the heavenly and the earthly world. There comes 
to be ‘a release of Messianic expectations from 
the political ideal of this earth and a transference 
of the ideal into the supernatural’ (p. 15). This 
tendency Baldensperger considers to be a char- 


which prevailed in.the most devout circles of the 
community. No doubt the sheer transcendentalism 
of their Messianic conceptions often led to dim 
and obscure representations of the future, such 
as occur so frequently in the apocalyptic writings. 
This was simply a stage on the path to the 
spirituality of the teaching of Jesus. On another 


certain ascetic view of life, a renunciation of many 
earthly good things. And the result was a more 
profound attention to the religion of the indi- 
vidual, a feature which Baldensperger associates 


what he calls the ‘ Pietism’ of the Messianic | 
svers. This individualism, in its turn, must 
have had a powerful influence in minimizing the 
_ prominence of the Law, for the Law had for its 
aim the maintenance of a holy community. 

It is easy to see how suggestive these positions 
_ become in view of the general tone of the teach- 
ing of Jesus and His disciples, and how much 

light they shed on the audience to whom our Lord 

could appeal. But one main criticism obviously 

suggests itself. No one, indeed, can contest the 

effect of their Jewish background upon many of 

the leading conceptions of early Christianity. 

And the delicate task still lies before theologians 

of estimating the relative influence of old and 

new. But is it to Judaism that we must look for 

the seed-plot of the rich blossoms which appear 

in their full glory in Christianity? We may be 

quite willing to admit that the precise form in 

- which ruling ideas took shape in the teaching of 
- men like St. Paul, etc., was largely due to the 

moulding influences of the later Jewish tradition. 

We may grant the presence of a deep current of 
spirituality running through the development of 
the religious conceptions of Judaism, and thus 
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fertilizing the soil for the good seed of the 
kingdom. We are bound to recognize a devout 


| inner circle in the nation—those who waited for 
| the consolation of Israel. 
| O.T. itself that we discover the real foundation of 


But is it not in the 


those peculiarly sfzritwal aspirations which were 


‘to be satisfied in the teaching of Jesus? It appears 


to us that the profound religious conceptions of 
the Prophets and the devout piety of the Psalms 
are the great pre-existing source of those forces 
which more immediately and directly operated on 
the minds of Jesus Christ and His apostles. We 
expect, indeed, much real light from the later 
products of Judaism. They will help us to 
appreciate the higher side, if we may so say, of 
the current religious consciousness. That must 
have been an important element in the substratum 
of early Christian thinking. But it would be a 
rash exaggeration to exalt this instructive but 
most eccentric literature, often so crudely sensuous, 
at the expense of the lofty spirituality of the O.T., 
which has entered into the inmost texture of the 
truth which Jesus and His disciples proclaimed. 

H. A. A. KENNEDY. 

Callander. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Mpofogetics in Critictom. 


In RepLy TO CANON SANDAY. 


THE reference to Romans, p. xli, on p. 73 of the 
Historical New Testament, is to the following 
declaration :—‘ The most fundamental doctrines— 
the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed 
rather than stated or proved. Such allusions as 
we get to these are concerned not with the rudi- 
mentary, but with the more developed forms of 
the doctrines in question.’ The former of these 
sentences is characterized as ‘an utter misappre- 
hension’ by the editor of Romans in vol. il. p. 575 
of the ‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,’ published 
after the Prolegomena to the Historical New 
Testament had been written. 

The companion reference is to Lake’, p. v, and 
alludes to the exploiting of the Roman symbol 


and its dogmas in illustration of the religious ideas 
underlying the Third Gospel. 

The other references challenged in the same 
article are equally accurate and (as it still seems to 
the present writer) curiously relevant to the purpose 


for which they were cited. 
James Morratt. 
Dundonald, Ayrshire. 
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Recent Opinions on the Mate of 
the Gets of the Mpostfes. 


jl 


Mr. Headlam, Professor Schmiedel, and 
Sir John Hawkins on the ‘We’ Sections. 


Ir the question about the ‘ We’ sections could be 
settled, it might help us to a decision as to the 


date of the book. The following expressions of 


opinion on this subject are from Professor — 
Schmiedel’s article on the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ in 


the first volume of the Zucyclopedia Biblica, the 


Rev. Arthur Cayley Headlam’s article in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, and from Sir John C. Hawkins’ 
volume, Hora Synoptice. 

Professor Schmiedel writes: ‘The sections in 
which, as an eye-witness, the writer gives his 
narrative in the first person plural (161017 20% 

_21tl8 271-2816) may be implicitly accepted. But 
it may be regarded as equally certain that they are 
not by the same writer as the other parts of the 
book. 
acquaintance with the stages of travel of almost 
every separate day, and with other very unim- 
portant details (2018 217416 28" etc.); outside 
these limits it has no knowledge even of such an 
important fact as that of Paul’s conflicts with his 
opponents in Galatia and Corinth, and mentions 
only three of the twelve adventures catalogued so 
minutely in 2 Co 11% cp, % (Ac 1419 16% 
48.) ? (Schmiedel, p. 37). 

On the other hand, Mr. Headlam says: ‘It 
is argued that the “We” sections are so much 
more historical in their character than some of 
the other sections, and so much fuller in detail, 
that they clearly betray a different hand. But the 
difference is never greater than would be found in 
passing from the work of an eye-witness to the 
work of one who, although a contemporary, is not 
an eye-witness’ (Headlam, p. 29b). 

‘The balance of probability is in favour of the 
author of the Acts being identical with the author 


companion of St. Paul, but a companion who 

joined the apostle somewhat late in his career, and 

who therefore could only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events’ (cbid.). 

In these extracts the ‘We’ question is brought 

' to a distinct issue. According to Schmiedel the 

historical deficiencies of the Acts show that it 


cannot have been written by the author of the | 


minute and well-informed We sections. To this 
Headlam replies that the difference between the 


writing as an eye-witness or merely as a contem- 
porary, and that the balance of probability is in 
favour of the writer being a companion of St. Paul 
who had joined him somewhat late in his career, 


In the sections named the book shows © 


_ Therefore we may perhaps quote against Mr. — 


| that, if St. Luke was the writer of the Acts, and if 


| the sections in question with that of the three 
of the “We” sections, and therefore of being a 


| dence in favour of the view that the original 


ba 4 J 
_ Our opinion of this reply wil 
termined to some extent by our 
historical deficiencies of the book, and of 
opportunities which the contemporary writer | 
have had of knowing the facts. If the writer 
a companion of St. Paul during the later year: 
his travels and during his detention at Rome, he 
would have had ample opportunities of learning the — 
facts of St. Paul’s life from St. Paul himself. — 


Headlam his own words about the. events which — 
according to the Acts followed the conversion of — 
St. Paul, that ‘the obvious impression created by a 
the narrative is that the writer [of the Acts] did | 
not know of the Arabian journey, nor of the 
length of time which had elapsed before the — 
Jerusalem visit’ (Dict. p. 31b). It is hardly likely — 


he had any desire to learn the true history of St. 

Paul’s life, he would not have ascertained ‘the 

facts about such matters during their travels 

together, and their three months’ stay at Melita, 

and the two whole years at Rome during which 

St. Paul dwelt in his own hired house, and received 

all that came to him, and possibly also during St. _ 
Paul’s long imprisonment at Cesarea (Ac 242%, 

€tc,). 

‘In his Hore Synoptice Sir John Hawkins re- 
states the old argument which seeks to prove the 
Lukan authorship of the We sections from’ the 
resemblances of the language of these sections to 
that of the rest of the Book of Acts and of the 
Third Gospel. Having compared the language of 


synoptic Gospels, and having found it more like 
the language of the Third Gospel than of the First 
or Second, he concludes— 

‘Such evidence of unity of authorship, drawn 
from a comparison of the language of the three 
synoptic Gospels, appears to me irresistible. Is 
it not utterly improbable that the language of the 
original writer of the ‘We’ sections should have 
chanced to have so very many more correspondences 
with the language of the subsequent compiler than 


_ with that of Matthew or Mark ?? (p, 150). 
two parts of the book is not greater than might be 


found in the work of the same man if he were | 


‘On the whole, then,’ he adds, ‘there is an 
immense balance of internal and linguistic evi- 


writer of these sections was the same person as the 


_ main author of the Acts and of the Third Gospel, 


_ and, consequently, that the date of those books lies 


a companion of St. Paul’ 


ity of the third Synoptist with a friend 
and companion of St. Paul’ as being ‘abundantly 
proved by the language of the Acts generally, and 
of the “ We” sections of it in particular.’ See also 
pp. 179, 180. 


which Sir John Hawkins himself calls especial 

attention, that while it is evident that the first and 
third of the synoptic Gospels are compilations 

(p. 1), ‘both Matthew and Luke, and especially 
Luke, have so “worked over” the sources they 

_ employed that they frequently represent to us “the 

substance ‘rather than the words of the original 

- documents’ (p. 92). See also pp. 24,177, etc. 

‘ys If the writer of the Acts was in the habit of 
working over his sources, so as to represent their 
‘substance rather than their language, would not 
this be sufficient to explain the resemblance of the 
language of the ‘We’ sections to that’ of the rest 
of the book of which they now form a part? 

Mr. Headlam sees the bearing of this fact, and 
(Dict. 29a) argues somewhat differently. ‘The 
style,’ he says, ‘of the ‘‘We” sections is the style 
of the author. It is perfectly true, indeed, that 
the author works up his sources in his own 
phraseology, as may be seen by a study of the 

_ Third Gospel, but it is hardly possible to believe 
that a writer so artistic as the author of the Acts 

certainly is should have left those exceedingly 
incongruous first persons.’ 

To which we may perhaps answer that, what- 
ever the artistic capacity of the writer may have 
been, he has left a good many things in his work 
which other, perhaps less gifted, writers would 
have been careful to remove. 

As to the incongruity of the change of person it 
may be worth remarking that the incongruity may 
not have struck the writer of the Acts in the same 
way that it strikes us. If he was a student of 


Jewish literature, he would not have been unfamiliar | 


with similar changes. See, for example, Ps 104 
(LXX, 103), Ezr 727, etc., Neh 11, etc. In Ezra 
and Nehemiah the change of person is commonly 
supposed to indicate a change of writer, as in the 
case of the ‘We’ sections. See the other examples 
cited by Schmiedel (p. 39). 


Schmiedel will appear to many readers to | 


prejudice his case when he follows Zeller and 


| Overbeck in asserting so positively that the writer 


ower down in the same page he speaks of | 


| the compiler was too careful a workman to have 


This reasoning appears to overlook the fact, to 


of the Acts allowed the ‘We’ to stand with the 
dishonest purpose of leading the reader to believe 
that the whole work was written by an eye-witness. 
This is, no doubt, a possible motive, but other 
motives are also possible. And the argument that 


let the ‘We’ stand through carelessness, is not 
quite convincing. 


Joun A. Cross. sas 
Little Holbeck, Leeds. C 
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‘Bord’ and ‘tbe Bord’ in tbe 
Gospels. 


THE use of Kvpuos and 6 Kvpios in the Gospels 
presents certain features of great interest. The 
variety of their employment is remarkable, and at 
times confusing. An examination of the numerous 
instances in which they are used may lighten the 
obscurity, and point to some considerations which 
are of value in relation to the questions of the 
date, composition, and authenticity of the Gospels. 

I. Kvpuos and 6 xvpuos, used generally as titles 
of courtesy or in recognition of a master or owner. 

(a) Kvpuos.—The following are examples and 
instances :— 

‘No man can serve two masters’ (Mt 674); 

‘Lord, didst thou not sow good seed’ (Mt 13%”). 

Also in Mt 21°30 iD Rass 20, 22. 24 eye Mk reer 25 14” 
19° 18. 20. 22). Lk 10", Jn jaz 20, 


It is thus used 9 times in Mt, 7 times in Mk, 
once in Lk, and twice in Jn,—in all, 19 times. 
| These instances show the wide variety of relation- 
ship in which it is employed. | It is the correlative 
of servant, the salutation of a son to his father 
_ (Mt 21%), of Mary to the gardener, of the Greeks 
to Philip, and of the priests and Sadducees to 
Pilate. 

(8) ‘O xépwos is only used in this connexion 
with the signification of ‘master,’ but emphasizes 
the idea of ownership ; examples— 

‘The lord of that servant’ (Mt 18”). 

‘The lord of the vineyard’ (Mt 20%). 

Also in Mt 1027 25 ieee 825- 81. 32. 34 2110 piAsts 46. 48. 50 
mat eh 19. 21dzs. 2357s. oy. Mk 12? ise, Lk 12°56. 37. 42. 43, 45. 46. 47 
nage 23 16°: 5bis. 8 19°° 2013+ uy Jn 1310 nee 20. 


| 


We notice here that 6 xvpios as a title of 
courtesy has not the same variety of use as KUpLOs 
simply. It is used as the exact description of a 


a if 
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master or owner. It is found 21 times in Mt, 


‘twice in Mk, 16 times in Lk, and thrice in Jn,— 


in all, 42 times. 

II. Kvpios and 6 Kvpuos, as a title for God = 
Jehovah. 

(a) Kvpuos.—This use of the word is of very 
frequent occurrence. It is found 

1. In quotations from the O.T., as— 


‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God’ (Mt 4’, Lk 4"). 


‘(The) Lord said unto (my Lord)’ (Mt 224, Mk 12%, 
Lk 20” where T. WH. read 6 Kupios). 

Also in Mt 4! 219 42 2257 239, Mic 119 12H 194i. 9, Lk, 168 
48 18-19 7027 1385 1938 2087, Jn 1218 880i 


2. In general phrases, often repeated, of O.T. 
origin, as— ¥ 

eAngellot the ordi) (vitirt24 218-09282" komt 32) 

‘Spoken by the Lord’ (Mt 1% 2), Lk 1%). 

“The way of the Lord’ (Mt 3°, Mk 13, Lk 34, Jn 17°). 

* The law of the Lord’ (Lk 278: 24- 8%), 


3. In particular phrases, as— 


‘Except the Lord had shortened the days’ (Mk 13”). 

‘To turn many . . . to the Lord’ (Lk 116), 

“The power of the Lord was present to heal’ (Lk 52”). 

Also in Mt 11% 2710, Lk 117. 52. 38. 58. 66. 76 29 (where Kuplou 
is bracketed by W.H) 276 9, 


The only possibly doubtful phrase is, ‘The 
power of the Lord was present to heal’ (Lk 51"). 
No doubt it refers to Jehovah or the airév would 
be otiose. We note (1) that the phrase dvvays 
Kupiov is of the same order as the Lucan phrases : 
dovAn Kupiov (138), yelp K’ (1%), d0€a K’ (2°), etc., 
where Kvpios=Jehovah. (2) In Lk 5%, the man 
that was healed went to his house ‘ glorifying God.’ 
This phrase, dofdfwv rév Oedv, is used 8 times by 
Lk to indicate that our Lord’s miracles were not 
wrought in His own power.! 

(8) ‘O Kupuos as title = Jehovah is found 

1. In quotations from the O.T., as— 

“Perform unto the Lord thine oaths’ (Mt 5°). 

“Every male shall be holy to the Lord’ (Lk 2”), | 

* My soul doth magnify the Lord’ (Lk 148) (which though | 
not exactly a quotation may be reckoned as one), 

2. In phrases, such as— 

“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest’ (Mt 98, Lk 102). | 

“Great before the Lord’ (Lk 1, W.H.’s reading), 


‘Tell how great things the Lord hath done for thee’ 
(Mk 52%), | 
Also in Lk 16 9- 25-28 322. 25, 


The title in Mk 519 is taken as referring to 
Jehovah. The parallel passage in Lk 829, ‘ show 
how great things God (6 @e0s) hath done unto thee,’ 


t 55 a a en er) 7 
is decisive as to the reference of 6 Kupu 


| therefore, if the change is not due to oral tradition, it must 


‘Wright's St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek, p. 43. 


Mk st, ‘ whe a 
To sum up, Kvpios = Jehovah is found 17 t 
in Mt, 8 times’ in Mk, 28 times in Lk, | 
times in Jn,—in.all, 57 times. ; 
‘O Kvpws = Jehovah is found twice in 
once in Mk, and to times in Lk,—in all, 13 ti 
III. Kvpuos and 6 Kvpvos, as titles of courtesy or 
reverence addressed or applied to Jesus. + 

(a) Kvpuos. : 

1. As used by others than His disciples, as— 

‘Lord, my servant is lying in my house’ (Mt 8°), = 

‘She answered . . . Yea, Lord’ (Mk 7%), : 

‘The centurion said, Lord’ (Lk 7%). 

‘Lord, Thou hast nothing to draw with’ (Jn 41), 

Also in ‘Mt 8% 8 978 1522-25-27 77163630 (where: diam yyetie 
omit Kupuos), 20%! 3, Mk 94 (where T. W.H. omit Kupvos), 
Lk ie 841 198, Jn Ave 19. 49 Bt 6°4 gu get 38. 

The reference in Lk 211, ‘A Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord’ (Xpuorés Kvpuos) may be included 
under this division, though the significance of _ 
Kvpvos is very high. The phrase (X’ K’) is found 
in the Psalter of Solomon (17°°). Briggs says it is 
probably to be interpreted in the Psalter ‘on the 
basis of ‘38 in Ps r1o,’ but adds that Schiirer, 
Ewald, Wellhausen, and W. R. Smith regard the 
phrase as a mistranslation of Ayn’ mwp.? 

This use of the title is found 11 times in Mt, 
twice in Mk, 5 times in Lk, and 8 times in Jn, or 
deducting the instances where critical editors omit 
the title, ro times in Mt, once in Mk, 5 times in 
Lk, and 8 times in Jn,—in all, 24 times. 

We notice (a) that in most instances the title is 
used in connexion with a work of miracle. 

(2) That the evangelists in parallel passages 
sometimes use other titles as equivalents of | 
Kvpvos, ¢.g. :— 
(ie 7° ‘Kupie, have mercy upon my son.’ ; 


1 Mk 9” ‘Acédoxade, I brought my son unto Thee’ ; also 
IG Steck 
Mt 20% ‘Kupe, that our eyes may be opened.’ 
[me 10” ‘“PaBBouvel, that I may see.’ 
Lk 18% ‘Kvpié, that I may see.’ 


(c) The three titles, Kvpwos, Avddoxados, and 
‘PafBotve, are evidently regarded as equivalents | 


| when addressed to Jesus by others than disciples. 


Most likely the variation has arisen in oral tradition.® 


* The Messiah of the Gospels, PP- 34, 52, notes. 
* The same Greek version was used by the Synoptists ; 


be due to editorial work, according as we accept or reject 
the oral hypothesis. It is not likely that in such mznutie 
the evangelists referred to an original Aramaic Gospel. 


s . = 
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2 Kvpuos, as used by His disciples— 

‘Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee’ (Mt 148), 
j Lord, wilt Thou that we call down fire’ (Lk 9%). 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go’ (Jn 6®). 


= Also Mt 82-25 1430 1622 174 18% 26%, Lk 58 98! rol? 171 
Toit 7382 1737 2988. 88-49 Jp y zd 12. 28. 92. BH. 39 1 36. 9. 25. 26. 27 


| 14% ® 2 2115-16.17-20.21, (The title is omitted in Lk 9%, Jn 
| 1377, and bracketed in 11°5 by WH.) 


_Summing up these instances, we find, not in- 
cluding doubtful readings, that the title is used by 
disciples 8 times in Mt, 12 times in Lk, 18 times 
Min Jn. iy 
_ We notice (a) that Mark does not once record 
the use of this title by disciples. 
~ St. Mark’s is the Archaic Gospel. In later times 
_ the tendency to multiply terms of reverence and 
respect for our Lord is to be respected. 

_ We again (4) see the use of evidently equivalent 
"titles in several parallel passages— 


Mk 4°8 ‘ Acvddoxade, carest Thou not that we perish.’ 
Lk 8™ “’Emordra, we perish.’ 
{n 174 ‘ Kupee, it is good for us to be here.’ 


a 
(Mt 8 * Kiupie, save, we perish.’ 
R 


Mk 08 ‘‘Pa®Qel, it is good for us to be here.’ 

Lk 9% “’Emordra, it is good for us to be here.’ 

Mt 2622 “Is it I, Kure?’ 
{me 26 “Ts it I, ‘PaBBei?’ 

Jn 13% ‘ Kdpce, who is it?’ 
ge 5° “Emordra, we have toiled all night’ ; and in same 

incident, v.8, Peter also says, ‘Depart from me, for I 

ii am a sinful man, Kvpce.’ 

Mt 82! ‘ Avddoxanre, I will follow Thee.’ 

Lk 9* ‘ Képre, I will follow Thee.’ 


These variant titles are an almost absolute proof 
of translation. I doubt this: oral tradition would 
quite easily produce this variation. 

It is possible that there is a certain intention in 
representing Judas as addressing Jesus as ‘PaBBei 
in Mt 2628, while the other disciples call Him 
Kvpuos (267). 

The same remark may be made regarding the 
title *—Emirdra given by Peter (Lk 5°) when launch- 
ing the boat, and the title Kvpuos given by him 
after the miraculous draught of fishes. The 
difference may be due to the employment of two 
words in the original source or to Luke’s employ- 
ment of two words to give expression to the greater 
reverence, in the mind of Peter, when he fell at 
the feet of Christ. The writer inclines to the 


La . . cee a5 


} In several instances where Mt uses the title 
Mk and Lk in the parallel passages omit | 


* 
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belief that Luke is giving the equivalents of two 
words in the original from which he took the 
story. 

3. Kvpwos, as applied by Jesus to Himself 

(1) In direct reference— 

‘Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord’ (Mt vay 
©The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath’ (Mt 12°, 
Mk 2% Lk 6°). ~ : 

‘Why call ye Me Lord, Lord’ (Lk 6“). 

‘Ve call Me Master and Lord’ (Avddoxados kal Kupios) 


(Jn 13"). 
‘If I, your Lord and Master’ (Jn 13”). 


(2) In indirect reference— 


‘Lord, when saw we Thee’ (Mt 25°”: *4). 
‘How then does David call Him Lord’ (Mt 22%”, 
Mk 125%, Lk 20%). 


Altogether it is thus used 14 times: 7 times in 
Mt, twice in Mk, thrice in Lk, and twice in Jn. 
The title still bears its ordinary signification of 
courtesy or honour, but there is a hint of a higher 
meaning in the question, ‘How then does David 
cail Him Lord’? 

In Jn 132°: 4 the titles Kvpuos and Avddoxados are 
evidently equivalent. 

(B) “O Kupuos, as a title applied to Jesus 

1. By Himself directly— 


‘The Lord hath need of him’ (Mt 21°, Mk 11°, Lk 191 *4). 
2. By Himself indirectly— 


‘(The Lord) said unto my Lord (r@ Kupiy ov)’ (Mt 22%, 
Mk 12°8, Lk 20%). 

‘Ye know not in what day your Lord cometh’ (Mt 24”). 
In the parallel passage in Mk 14% the words are, ‘ Ye know 
not when the time is («acpés).” Most likely the reading in 
Mk is the primitive one. 


Altogether 6 Kvpuws is used in this way 8 times : 
thrice in Mt, twice in Mk, thrice in Lk. But as 
the instances occur in the same or in parallel 
passages, we can only say that it was thrice used 
by our Lord in speaking of Himself. If we 
regard 5 Kvpwos in Mt 24” asa variation of read- 
ing, where Mark is to be followed (6 kaspds), then 
He only used it twice, once directly and once 
indirectly. The direct reference is in Mt 213, 
Mk 113, Lk 192-94, ‘The Lord hath need of him, 
or them.’ The usage here is the same as in I. (8), 
and the title is a strong expression of the idea of 
master or lordship. The fact that this is the only. 
case where we are certain that our Lord employed 
this title in direct reference to Himself, and the 
only instance where it is applied to Jesus in Mt, 


a 


remarkable. In the corresponding incident about 
the providing of the guest-chamber, we notice that 
the messengers were to use a similar phrase, ‘The 
Master (6 diddécKados) saith, Where is the guest- 
chamber,’ etc.” (Mt }26%\ 9414 Lk 22). It-.is 
evident that in this instance there had been 
a previous arrangement between Jesus and the 
householder about the use of the chamber. The 
man bearing a pitcher of water would be notice- 
able, in a country where women usually perform 
that service. When the messengers, following him, 
reached the house, the phrase ‘The Master saith,’ 
etc., would be the countersign arranged before- 
hand, assuring the householder that the messengers 
had come from Jesus. Secrecy as to the place of 
meeting was rendered necessary by the treacherous 
temper of Judas. In like manner, we believe that 
the providing of the colt was also prearranged. 
If Luke is right, the triumphal entry had been in 
the mind of Jesus for some time before (see 13°8), 
The details of the incident indicate that it was 
regarded by Him as of great significance. The 
evangelists (Mt 21*, Jn 121416) represent it as a 
fulfilment of Scripture. We believe it was so 
regarded by Jesus, but not that He said so, for 
John adds the explanation (1216), ‘These things 
understood not His disciples at the first, but when 
Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that 
these things were written of Him, and that they 
had done these things unto Him. The import- 
ance of the event in the mind of Jesus justifies the 
idea that the details were prearranged. The 
owner or owners of the colt were most likely 
disciples, for ‘entire strangers would hardly have 
recognized the right of the Nazarene prophet to 
seize what belonged to them for His own use, at 
a time when the Sanhedrin were threatening His 
adherents with excommunication. The words, 
“The Lord hath need of him,” are accepted as a 
password, and the place is marked out with the 
precision of a preconcerted plan (Mk 135-4)? 
{(Plumptre’s Christ and Christendom, note, p. 
271). The attitude of the Sanhedrin and the 
spirit of Judas made secrecy essential, Judas 
must not know who supplied the colt, lest he 
should betray them too. These considerations 
lead to the conclusion that this peculiar use of 
6 Kvpuos by Jesus had no divine signification. It 
is evidently an equivalent of 6 SiSdoxaXos in the 
corresponding incident of the guest-chamber. 


and in the genuine portions of Mk, makes it very 


3. As applied to Jesus by others th: 


Mt 28° ‘ The place where the Lordlay.’ T. V 
6 Képuos. 4. eis 
‘Mk 161° *So then, after the Lord Jesus.’ T. W 
: ‘Jesus.’ 
16” ‘The Lord working with them.’ oe 
Lk 14 ‘The mother of my Lord.’ ro Kuplov wou (p 
to Luke). . eae 
713 ‘Seeing her, the Lord had compassion’ (pec 
to Luke). 
719 “John sent to the Lord.’ 
Receptus, ‘Jesus.’ 
101 ‘The Lord appointed other seventy.’ ? 
10 ‘Sat at the feet of the Lord.’ So T. WH. ; 
Textus Receptus, ‘Jesus’ (peculiar to Luke 
104! ‘The Lord answered, and said unto her.’ So T. 
WH. ; Textus Receptus, ‘Jesus’ (peculiar to 
Luke). 
11°9 1242 ‘The Lord said unto him.’ } 
13! ‘The Lord answered and said’ (peculiar to Luke). — 
17° ‘The apostles said unto the Lord’ (peculiar to © 
Luke). | 
17° ‘The Lord said.’ f 
18 ‘The Lord said’ (peculiar to Luke). FI 
198 ‘ Zaccheeus said unto the Lord’ (peculiar to Luke). 
‘21° ‘The Lord . . . looked upon Peter’ (peculiar 7 | 


So T. WH. ; Textus 
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Luke). 
21°! ‘Peter remembered the word of the Lord.’ 
24° ‘The body of the Lord Jesus.’ (K’I’ bracketed — 
WH.) 
24°4 ‘The Lord is risen indeed’ (peculiar to Luke). — 
Jn 4* ‘As soon as the Lord knew.’ So WH. T., ‘Jesus.’ 
6 * After that the Lord had given thanks,’ 
11° ‘It was that Mary which anointed the Lord.’ 
20” ‘ They have taken away the Lord.’ 
20" ‘They have taken away my Lord.’ 
2018 ‘Saying she had seen the Lord.’ 
20” ‘Glad when they saw the Lord.’ 
20” ‘We have seen the Lord.’ 
20°8 ‘My Lord and my God.’ 
21” ‘It is the Lord.’ 
21" ‘When he heard that it was the Lord.’ 
21" ‘Knowing that it was the Lord.’ 


If we follow WH., and in most cases T., we 
find that this use of the title disappears from Mt, 
but that two additional instances are added to Lk. 
It is therefore not found in Mt, but is found 
twice in Mk, 18 times in Lk, and 12 times in Jn. 
If we follow the general verdict of critical editors, 
the two instances in Mk must not be regarded as | 
belonging to the original MSS of the Gospel. — 
The last twelve verses are now generally regarded 
as an addition by a later hand. We are thus left. 
with the remarkable fact that it is only in the 


Gospels of Luke and John that this title is applied . 


n Matthew ah 
6 Kupwos,- became so 


“Shei Lord,” , 


ccount for its absence in Mt and Mk by 
act of their early date. - On the supposition 
they are both translations from an original in 
aic, we have a remarkable testimony to the 
ful accuracy with which the translation was 
lone. If the originals were transmitted by means 
oral or catechumenical instruction, the witness 
which the absence of this title in Mt and Mk 
es to the carefulness of the work is all the more 
riking. 

Of the 18 instances which are found in Lk, 12 
occur in passages which are peculiar to this 
Gospel. The other instances may be regarded 
as editorial connexions, prefaces, or additions in 
porting incidents which appear in other Gospels. 
Beware’ Lk 7191759 7242 p75 796 2438, 
m are only additions of the phrase, ‘The Lord 


Luke is later in date than Mt and Mk. The 
influence of the common use of the title ‘ Lord’ 
bg the Apostolic Church is apparent. (4) The 
act that 12 instances of the title occur in passages 
which are peculiar to Luke is a striking testimony 
‘to the accuracy with which he followed or trans- 
lated accounts of the Gospel history which he 
admittedly used in compiling his own, and also 
to the early composition of these accounts. 
_ Of the 12 instances of the use of this title in 
John, one is doubtful where Jn 4}, viz. WH. 
reads 6 Kvpuos, but Tischendorf “Incots. Two 
others (6? 11?) are evidently interpolations (edi- 
torial) inserted after the Gospel was written, and 
are bracketed even in our A.V. The remaining 
instances are found in the last two chapters of the 
Gospel, and in passages which give particulars 
which are peculiar to it. Putting aside for a 
moment the adoring cry of Thomas (20°), they are 
all of the same kind. They refer to the Saviour 
from the standpoint of a later time when the divine 
element in His personality had been recognized, 
and was expressed in the confession that He was 
6 «vpios, ‘Lord.’ Whether this was due to the 
iwriter or to a translator, we cannot tell. But the 
jfact that the early instances are editorial additions, 
}most likely of later insertion, and that the other 
Jinstances are found in the last two chapters, is a 
jremarkable witness to the general accuracy of the 


¢ | representation throughout the Gospel. 


the Apostolic Church, that we can 


Three of 


. These facts indicate (a) that the Gospel 


the writer, writing, as most suppose, many years 
after the events which he records, and at a time 
when the divine element in Jesus was so fully 
recognized, keep this mode of regarding Christ out 


! 


| of the story? This fact seems to point to the — 


conclusion that the greater portion of the Gospel 
of John was put into shape and form at a com- 
paratively early date, but was edited and completed 
(with prologue and epilogue) at a later date. This 
is perhaps a large conclusion to draw from these 
instances, but how can they be otherwise explained? 
Even if we adopt the idea of translation, the facts | 
are proof of the remarkable accuracy with which 
the translating was accomplished, since only in two, 
or at most three, instances in the first nineteen 
chapters (the prologue excepted) has the Church’s 
faith shown its influence. 

In regard to the adoring cry of Tomas the 
suggestion has occurred to the writer that possibly 
at that great moment of his life, the disciple spoke 
in Hebrew, and that it was a phrase from the 
familiar Psalms which rushed to his lipsp—‘my 
King and my God’ (Ps 5° 84%). Nothing is so 
noticeable as the general cessation of references 
to the Kingship of Jesus in the Acts and Epistles 
of the N.T. It was an idea likely to be misunder- 
stood, and translators would naturally avoid a 
word which would cause trouble. But at the 
same time, when the assertion of the Kingship of 
Jesus was essential to the truth of the narrative in 
the Gospels, the translators did not shrink from 
using the word to express it. 

The instances in which Kvpuos and 6 Kvpuos are 
used in the Gospels may be thus collectively 
grouped, leaving out all doubtful readings. 


Mt | Mk| Lk | Jn 


Total. 


I. Kvpios and 6 xkdptos, used 
generally as title of respect or of a 


master— 
(a) Kupcos 3 : ; Cee OM <7 I 7a ai) 
(B) ‘O Kbpiuos ; : cae Salonen Ae 


II. Kvpsos and 6 Kvpuos as title 
for God=Jehovah— 

(a) Kupros ‘ : : ais tpl eat stel Pete | ual ey 

(8) ‘O Kupios . : . Piece fool |? LO) |PMOR KE 


III. Kvgeos and 6 Kupros, as ap- 
plied to Jesus— 
(a) Kvpios, used by others than 


disciples. wg TOul eet Sr Ne S38 ee 
Ps used by disciples .| 8 | O| 12 | 18 | 38 
FP used by Himself 7 2 o7| Teqiiin 


How did 


i ow a a See 


Se 


430 


Mt | Mk | Lk} Jn 


Total. 


(B) ‘O Kupuos, used by Himself 


directly . Sie Loi ee 2a econ eg 

5 used by Himself 
indirectly oN rae Lol) TOs 
used by others .| o| © | 18] 12 | 30 


? 


—| 


76 | 23 | 96 


Another grouping is as follows :— 


Mt | Mk| Lk | Jn} & 
= 


I. Kupvos, used generally as title | 
of respect to Jesus and others =. | 34 10 | 21 | 30 95 
II. ‘O Kupios, used generally as 
title of Master . : A 6 TOM esas 
III. Kvpios and ‘O Kvpios=Je- 
hovah . 5 : : 4 9 
IV. ‘O Kipios, used of Christ | 
with confessional meaning . Sil meOe OT Sailed2 ago) 


4 
19 | 9) 38 | 41 7° 


76 23 | 96 | 49 244 


This variety of employment of Kvpuos and 6 
Ky¥puos is a strong argument in favour of the con- 
tention that our Gospels in Greek as we have 
them are translations. The force of it is seen 
when we recognize the same free use of Kvpuos 
and 6 Kupuos in the LXX as translations of jix, 
Ty, mM, Wa 87, The translators of the Gospels 
from Hebrew or Aramaic followed the wswm logu- 
endi of the LXX. The application of the higher 
meaning of 6 Kvpuos to Jesus, especially by Greek- 
speaking Jews, is only to be explained by their 
recognition of His Divinity. The absence of this 
confessional title in Matthew and the genuine 
portion of Mark is an emphatic testimony to their 


early date. Its limited use in Luke and John is an 

indication of a later date, but of a date not much 

later. Joun REI. 
Dundee. 
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She Spro-HBoenician Woman. 


In the issue of April 1901, the Rev. David 
Smith, M.A., writes instructively in regard to our 
Lord’s ‘hard saying’ to the Syro-Phoenician 
woman. He suggests that a benignant smile 
lurks in the word and tone of Jesus, and that 
He was speaking to her in gentle banter. The 
gracious purpose of it was to test and strengthen 
the suppliant’s faith: In the spoken ‘no’ her 
nimble wit was to detect the unspoken ‘yes.’ 


THE EXPOSI 


a 
As books can never print smiles an 
voice, it can never be successfully deni 
Christ spoke an old proverb with a s 
a tone that betokened something better 
did the word which was uttered. But the p 
of it, as suggested by Mr. Smith, has never si 
to me satisfactory. Christ’s purpose does 
seem to have been to strengthen, or increase 
quantity of, the woman’s faith, dwt Zo change ts 
quality. He wanted her to see Him in a diffe 
light. She, a Greek, believed Him to be the 
of David, the Messiah of the Jews,and not of the 
Gentiles, and she addressed Him accordingly) 
She also believed in. Him as one who had p 
to do mighty deeds of healing. All this faith 
doubtless founded on common rumour. 

supposed that she, a foreigner, had no part « 
lot in Him; and her unworded thought doubtl 
was, that if He would only grant that for whick 
she prayed, He might go His way and she would 
trouble Him no more. She was thinking of Hi: 
blessing, and not of Himself as one who m 


nationally, He may affect all, be nearer and more 
to her than she had supposed. She migh: 
identify herself, though in the very lowliess 
capacity, with the family of Israel, and thus 
claim, not simply His crumb of blessing, bu: 
Himself as one who was also hers. ; 

Between receiving some blessing from Christ 
which is zot Christ, and receiving from Him thaz 
blessing which zs Aimse/f, there is a vast differences 
And many there be who receive only the former— 
simply the cold, naked gift. It is because they 
receive it as strangers. It seems to me that thal 
point which the wisdom of Christ enabled tha 
‘nimble witted’ suppliant to discern was, that thal 
better part always is to have the Giver in the] 
gift, and not simply the gift. And so, in obtaining 
from Him the restoration of her daughter, shal 
also obtained Himself as one whom she mighl 
address, not as the Christ of the Jews merely) 
but as the Christ even of herself. This was : 
far higher quality of faith than that with whick 
she had set out in her beseeching—and Chris$ 
was more to her now than the mere passing 
stranger from Israel who could do mighty works. . 


R. V. Foster. 


Lebanon, Tennessee, 
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The ana sware . 
g er.” -Rev. x. 5, 6. 
THE English form of this declaration has a sort 
of 7 philosophical sound about it which has led its 
nearers, detaching it from its occasion and context, 
2 suppose that it speaks of ‘time’ in an abstract — 
sense, and bids us expect that the period will come 
when this will cease to be a category of our con- 
sciousness. One would have thought that the 
impossibility of such a conception would have 
made men question whether the true meaning had 
been assigned to the words. How can a finite 
| creature ever cease to have those impressions of 
succession and duration which we call ‘time,’ and 
escape into the eternal now of the Infinite One? It 
_ is surely unthinkable; and it was with much surprise 
___ that we found a divine like Dr. Pusey using the 
passage in its popular acceptation,! to make with it a 
point against the scientific thinkers he was opposing. 
We have only to read what follows this saying to 
see what it really means. 
na ‘The angel sware. . . that there should be 
_ time no longer ; but in the days of the voice of the 
_ seventh angel, when he should begin to sound, the 
~ mystery of God should be finished, as He hath 
' declared to His servants the prophets.’ 
The ‘but’ which follows stamps the sense of 
the ‘time’ which is to be no longer. It means an 
interval or continuance of time: 


ue . that there should be time no 


Dogs not this mean ‘the glad tidings of the glory 
which God, the source of all blessedness, intends 
for us, has made possible for us’? ‘The glory of 
God’ seems to mean here and elsewhere in the 
New Testament, ‘the glory given to man, or 
intended by God for man.’ So (Ro 3?) ‘all have 
sinned, and fall short of the glory of God,’ yet 
(Ro 5?) we may ‘rejoice in hope of’ that glory ; 
and in some measure we have already received an 
earnest of it (Ro 8°° and Jn 17%), although the 
full revelation is hereafter (Ro 818). In 2 Co 338 
and Rev 214, the two ideas—the glory possessed 
_ by God, the source of all, and the glory given to 
the Church—are seen to be one idea viewed from 
different sides. Yet this one side, the glory of 
God as possible for us now and still more here- 
after, may sometimes be profitably dwelt on (as in 
Coliat,Ephi1*,/2‘Th 24, and. 1,.P-5)); thouphmt 
may be implied in the other and grander notion of ~ 
the divine glory inherent in ‘the blessed God.’ 


W. WARREN. 
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Cambridge. 
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De «ai fortiore. 


THERE is a well-defined use of «cad in the NT to 


there shall be no 
more delay. The key to the passage is (as Alford 
has justly pointed out) that cry of the martyred 
saints from under the altar :? ‘ How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?’ and the 
answer to them that ‘they should rest yet for a 
little season,’ or time: it is the same word as is 
used here (xypdvos). The angel announces that this 
season will terminate at the beginning of the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet. And accord- 
ingly, when that trumpet is heard, the thanksgiving 
of the heavenly elders is: ‘ Thy wrath is come, and 
the time of the dead, that they should be judged, and 
that Thou shouldest give reward unto Thy servants 
the prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear 
Thy name, small and great; and shouldest destroy 
them which destroy the earth,’® bis ee Bo 


1 This was in a sermon called ‘ Nescience, not Science,’ 
etc., published about 1879. 


2 Rev. vi. 9-II. 3 Rev. xi. 15-18. 


which, I think, the attention of students is not 
sufficiently drawn, and which seems to have been 
overlooked by some writers of undoubtedly high 
scholarship. It corresponds to a use of the Heb. 
vav, very similar to, if not identical with, vav 
adequationis. 

I think it may be precisely defined thus: Where 
two ideas are joined together, of which one has 
been already mentioned or implied, or even is 
supposed to be present to the mind of the hearer 
or reader, this one is placed after the xai, which 
consequently has the force of ‘in addition to,’ or 
‘as well as.’ 

Two very obvious examples in OT may be 
mentioned. In Gen 37° Joseph told his second 
dream ¢o his brethren. ‘Then after the description 
of the dream there is added (v.1°), ‘and he told 
it 4o his father and (vav) to his brethren. Where 
it is obvious that the vav means ‘as wellas.’ So 
in Ruth 13 we are told that Naomi and her two 


sons survived Elimelech. Then Mahlon and 


‘Judzea, xa’ meaning simply 


possibility of giving xa/ this force. Several of the 
writers of NT, however, seem to have felt no such 
difficulty. 

There can, I suppose, be no doubt that when 
anything marvellous occurs publicly, the report of 


‘it spreads about the neighbourhood first, and 


afterwards to more distant regions. Thus, when 
the widow’s son was raised from the dead in the 
presence of well-nigh the whole population, the 
report of it spread, without doubt, over the neigh- 
bourhood of Nain first, and afterwards penetrated 
as far as Judeea, in spite of the intervening Samaria. 
But St. Luke writes: eépA@ev 6 Adyos otros év oAn 
th lovdala rept adrod Kai ev mao TH meptxopo. Thus 
one of two things is necessary: either «ac means 
‘as well as,’ repixopw meaning the neighbourhood 
of Nain; or reptyépo means the region round about 
‘and.’ But since 
Nain is in Galilee, it seems to me unaccountable 
that the evangelist should have made the report 
begin to spread in Judzea, even if mepixwpos be 
capable of the extensive meaning suggested. 
Again, St. Mark (51°) tells us how the Gadarene 
swineherds fled and told the people in the city 
and the country about the loss of the swine. The 
people come out to see what had happened, and 
find the demoniac ‘sitting and clothed, and in his 
right mind.’ Then the record adds: 
abrois ot iddvtes mHs eyevero TH Saipoviomévw Kal 
wept tav xoipwv. Whether ot iddvres refers to oi 
Bédcxovres, or to some Other eye-witnesses, it seems 
to me that the more probable meaning is that they 
told the citizens about the demoniac, zz addition 
to the previously imparted information about the 
swine. 
Bookovres, it must be so; and, if not, it would 
seem that another particle (as 67 or dyov), beside 
xai would have been necessary, if he had meant 
to say ‘the eye-witnesses first told them about the 
demoniac, and ¢hex confirmed the story of the 
swineherds.’ 
in. v.14 is of the same character ; 
seems to me more natural. 

When the disciples of the Pharisees come with 
the Herodians to tempt our blessed Lord, there 
seems to lie in the background of their question 
the thought, the acknowledgment, of their obliga- 


AA , 
KQL dunynoavro 


it, at least, 


If ot iddvres were the same persons as oi | 


Probably the xaé before rods dypovs | 


~ Chilion hes one it ae ‘the woman was left of | — 

her two children avd (vav) of her husband.’ 
In both of these instances the LXX vary from | 
the original, apparently because they felt the im- 


| God His’ (St. Mt 2274). . 


| iuiv: the supply of oil was already running 
in the lamps of the foolish, and the wise are 


His answer nc oar ae 


In the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
Say to the foolish, paymote ob pa apkeoy nyty 


lest, if they comply, theirs also should fail. 
words seem ase me to mean ‘lest we run 2 

well as you.’ If they had merely meant, “ 
is not enough oil for both us and you,’ they w 
have said, otk dpket jpiv re kal duty: the text h 
pointed reference to the already discovered failure 
of their companions’ oil. 

When Peter and John were asked for alms b by 
the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the temple, . 
Peter answers, “Apyvpioy Kat xpvaiov ovx imdpyeu : 
Het He had previously bidden the man ‘look on 
us’; and the man doubtless expected something, q 
but surely not go/d from the Galilean fisherman. . 
St. Peter’s words mean, ‘I have no gold, nor yet 
silver’; lit. ‘Silver as well as gold is lacking to 
me.’ If the xaé were incapable of this meaning, 
the text would contain a senseless husteron- 
proteron, which could have easily been avoided 
by saying, ovre xpvolov ore dpytpiov trapyet [01 

I think that, if this use of «ad were more freely ~ 
recognised as being a normal one, it would sim- __ 
plify the arguments as to the precise meaning of ~ 
Ac 16%, at least to those who hold the South Gala- 
tian view For, if it be true that Tadarixy xopa — 
included Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, the historian 
has already (in v.*) said, in effect, that the Paul 
iné party passed through it. Consequently dupA Gov 
t. @pvylay «ai Tad. xdpay means, ‘They went 
through Phrygia as well as the Galatic district.’ 7 
There is, then, no difficulty whatever about the i 
order in which the words come ; and I am inclined 
to think that a comparison of the phrase with 
those at St. Lk 31, Ac 2°, and in all other cognate 
passages in the Ac, will show that hostile argu- 
ments, drawn from the absence of the article before 
Tadarixyy, are not convincing. 


W. EF. M‘MicHAeEL. 


Lee Vicarage, lifracombe. 
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‘Proressor Ramsay has contributed a short article 
to the Sunday School Times of America on ‘The 
-Turning-Point in Paul’s Life.’ 


The turning-point in Paul’s life was the vision 
of the risen Jesus on the road to Damascus. 
Professor Ramsay is not afraid to call it his con- 
version, And he says that whatever we make’ of 
™ it, Paul himself made everything of it. It was 
| the culmination of his past and the inaugura- 
tion of his future life. From it as starting-point 
he reckons the chronology of his later life 
| (aceording to the proper interpretation of Gal 
1521), The instinct of the early Church recog- 
nized the saints’ and martyrs’ day of death as the 
beginning of their true life. Paul’s birthday was 


his conversion. 


What was the cause of his conversion? It was 
the belief that he had seen Jesus after His 
resurrection from the dead. That belief trans- 
formed him, and the transformation was ever 
new evidence of the validity of the belief. But 
Paul never doubted its validity. That his com- 
panions did not see what he saw, was nothing to 
him. He saw. He never doubted that. 


But the important question which Professor 
Ramsay raises here is, How did he know that 
the person whom he saw was that Jesus whose 

VoL. XII.—10. 
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reece MNofes of , Recent Exposition. 


He had Jesus’ 
own word for it: ‘I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
No doubt. But Professor Ramsay 
finds more in it than that. In writing to the 
Corinthians Paul mentions his witness as of 
the same kind with that of Cephas and the 
rest of the apostles. Now they had seen Jesus 
after He rose from the dead, and recognized 


followers he was persecuting? 


Him as the very person whom they had known 
in life. Well, Paul had been living and study- 
ing in Jerusalem for many years. It is hardly — 
possible to suppose that he had not seen the 
person with whose fame and words all Judea 
and Jerusalem were ringing. So when he heard 
the words, ‘I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest,’ 
he looked up and recognized Him, just as the 
disciples had done. 


Some reference has already been made to 


Deissmann’s Azble Studies and to the fresh 
contributions which that book makes to the 
interpretation of the New Testament. These 


contributions are chiefly from the papyri and 
inscriptions, but it is not everyone that can read 
the papyri and inscriptions to such effect. Nor 
is it the New Testament alone that is interpreted. 
Fresh light is thrown on many a passage in the 
Greek Old Testament also, of which one example 
may now be given. 


‘forgiveness’ of sins. 


The word is decors. Coming from épinpu, ‘to 


send away,’ it is the word used so frequently in | 


Leviticus for the ‘jubile’ or ‘release’ of the | 
fiftieth year, whence it came to express the 


we find the strange expression ddéoes tddrwv, the 
Hebrew in the former passage meaning ‘water- 
brooks,’ and in the latter ‘rivers of water.’ Again 


in 2 S 2216 the Hebrew, which means ‘channels | 


of the sea,’ is translated by ddéoes Oaddooys. 
How is it that deous could be used for a brook 
or a river? 


Sometimes, when the Greek translators of the 
Old Testament did not understand the Hebrew 
word before them, they ‘showed tact,’ as Deiss- 
mann expresses it, by simply transcribing it. And 
Deissmann himself has been tempted to look 
upon decors as an instance. But the evidence 
of the papyri has made that.and all other aR 


positions superfluous. 


In the Flinders Petrie Papyri, edited by Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, there occur official reports con- 
cerning the irrigation of Egypt. In these reports 
the technical expression for the releasing of the 
waters is ddinps 7d Yowp. The substantival phrase 
And not only 


so, but the word ddeots is used alone with this 


is also found, adeois Tod varos. 


meaning. For when one thinks of the import- 
ance to the Egyptians of the irrigation, one has 
little difficulty in seeing how inevitably and im- 
mediately the words which expressed its various 
incidents would be understood by the people in 
their technical sense. 

Now the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was made for Egyptian readers. Its trans- 
lators already:recognized the important principle 
that a translation should make the same impres- 
sion on its readers as did the original. 
cannot be done by a word-for-word rendering, 
some paraphrase or equivalent must be chosen. 
Canals were to the Egyptians what brooks were 
to the Palestinians. The bursting forth of the 


But in Jl 12 and La 3% | 
the Septuagint translators convey the fe 


If that. 


| So areal Teele says, ayige eye een dow 
rivers of water for the destruction of my Pp 0 


his words to their own readers by spea 


‘And while they were looking stedfastly into 
heaven as he went, behold, two men stood by 
them in white apparel’ (Ac 17). Who were 
these two men? The Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, is much interested in them, and in 
his new book, Zke Risen Master, has a definite 
opinion about them. 


The common opinion is that they were angels. 
Mr. Latham does not think that they were angels. 
Not that he denies the existence of ‘intermediary 
intelligences.’ In his previous book, A Service 
of Angels, he leaves us in no doubt about that. 
Nor is he prepared to deny ‘that such an 
intelligence might possibly be embodied and 
appear upon earth.’ But it is a law, he says, — 
that superhuman intervention does not take place 
until it is required in order to accomplish some- 
thing which could not be accomplished without 
it. He thinks that all that these ‘men in white 
apparel’ did could have been done without super- 
natural agency. Therefore he does not believe 


that they were angels. He believes that they 
were men. 


There was a body of Judean believers, he con- 
ceives, who ‘followed not’ with the Galilean 
disciples. They did not lack courage. One of 
them is the ‘young man’ of Mk 1451, who in a 
moment of danger ventured so far that he only 
escaped with the loss of his clothing. Some of — 
them may have been priests, for ‘a great company 
of the priests were obedient unto the faith’ (Ac _ 
6"). Some of them may have been Essenes, who 
were distinguished by their wearing of ‘white 


en of coats would be carpe address to 
the actual followers of Jesus. 


believers, who were more cultivated and socially 
superior to the Galilzans, and therefore grasped 
“more easily the meaning of the deeper words 
of Christ, especially the words about a 
Messiah who had to suffer, it may be that two 
of them followed the apostolic party on the way 
up the Mount of Olives, keeping a little behind. 
The disciples, who had no eyes but for the 
Master, observed them not. - And they did not 
come forward till they saw the Lord ascending 
into the cloud. Then they stepped to the front, 
and told the disciples that which they themselves, 
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by a better trained intelligence, already under- 


stood about His coming again. 


Professor Foster of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary of America has contributed an article 
» to the Bibliotheca Sacra for April on ‘The Limits 
of Theological Freedom.’ 
the article is a review of two recent American 
books. 
there is a deeper purpose in it than that. 


In outward appearance 


But the title is a frank admission that 
For 
Professor Foster is a Congregationalist, and the 
authors of both the books are Congregationalists ; 
and when Professor Foster wrote his article the 
Congregationalists of America were face to face 
with the question whether they should allow their 
professors to say anything they pleased regarding 
the Person of Christ. 


What have their professors said? The first 
book reviewed is by Professor Gilbert of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Its title is Zhe 
Revelation of Jesus. Gilbert is a 
thoroughly competent scholar, and a writer of 
considerable literary power. What he says he 
says wittingly, and he says what he means to say. 


Professor 


ie iene So eee hous He was on ate 
He seeks to hear with their ears, to see with 
their eyes. 
| Fourth, as sufficiently trustworthy evidence of 
; what they saw and heard. And he asks, Reading 
It may be, then, that two of these Judean \ 


He takes the Gospels, including the 


these Gospels as faithfully as we can, what do 
we find in them about the Person of Jesus of 
Nazareth ? 


We find, he answers, that He was merely a 


man. Nowhere does he answer so in those words, 
but Professor Foster believes that all he answers 
comes to that. He says that ‘Jesus claims and 


manifests a truly human consciousness’; He says 


He has ‘the consciousness of perfect moral union © 


with the Father’ ; 
union of ee ethical, and not metaphysical’ ; 


; he says that this union is ‘a 


and he says that ‘there is nowhere a suggestion 
that the Father is with Him, or that He abides 
in the Father, because He is of the same nature 
or substance as the Father.’ 


Professor Gilbert, however, makes a distinction — 
between the conclusions which the writers of the 


Four Gospels drew regarding Christ and the 
words which they gave as spoken by Christ about 
Himself. They may have come to conceive Him 
as something more than man; He Himself never 


claims to be more than man. This distinction, 


Professor Foster thinks, he has no right to draw. ' 


If St. John cannot be trusted in his understanding 
of Jesus’ words, how can he be trusted in his 
report of them? But Professor Gilbert may for 


a moment be allowed to choose his own method. 


How, then, does he deal with such a passage 
as Jn 17°, ‘And now, O Father, glorify Thou Me 
with Thine own self with the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was’? Professor 
Gilbert examines other passages in which the 
words glory and glorify occur. He comes to the 
conclusion that they express reward for work that 
has been done. The work which Jesus had done 
was the work of the Messiah. The glory was 


L 
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- therefore the glory of doing the Messianic work ja 
and of being recognized as the Messiah. And 


when it is said that Jesus had this glory with the 
Father before the world was, the meaning is that 
He had it ‘7x the purpose and decree of God.’ 


The second book is by Professor Paine of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Its title is Zhe 
Evolution of Trinitarianism. It follows the course 
of history from the Gospels to the present day, 
taking Athanasius, Augustine, and innumerable 
others on the way. At the end it states what 
has to be rejected and what retained. From first 
to last it is what Professor Foster calls 
incisive, epigrammatic, and alert.’ Like Professor 
Gilbert, Professor Paine knows what he means 


“clear, 


to say and says it. He is less merciful than Pro- 
fessor Gilbert. ‘He spares no antagonist, and, 
unfortunately, nearly every living author and most 
of the dead must be reckoned in this category.’ 


He is less merciful, and he receives less mercy. 


Professor Paine finds no trace of a trinity in 
the Old Testament. 
teaching of Jesus. 


He finds no trace in the 
Jesus ‘was a Jew, trained by 
Jewish parents in the Old Testament Scriptures,’ 
and His teaching was ‘Jewish to the core.’ ‘In 
all Christ’s declarations concerning Himself, as 
given in the Synoptic Gospels, there is no hint 


_ anywhere of a pre-incarnate life, or of a super- 


natural birth, or of a divine incarnation. There 
is no evidence that the idea of a peculiar meta- 
physical union with God ever entered His mind.’ 


‘In the Synoptic Gospels,’ he says. For 
Professor Paine does not believe in St. John. 
Professor Gilbert took the Fourth Gospel with 
him ; Professor Paine rejects it with emphasis. 
It is ‘undoubtedly a writing of about the middle 
of the second century, and the author is entirely 
unknown.’ That, ‘undoubtedly,’ is not too 
to men like Harnack, but it is 
characteristic of Professor Paine. It is not the 
only case of opposition to Harnack. Regarding 
Athanasius, for example, Harnack says, ‘If one 


courteous 


on as a eral coe or as a 
| duality, we are to answer as a numerical 1 
Professor Paine says bluntly that Aiba 
| believes in three distinct beings, who are of 
same generic nature, but not numerically one. ~<a 


He salutes no man by the way. His purpose is — 
to show the steps by which the dogma of Trini- 
tarianism rose and flourished and fell. 
Harnack is in the way of his progress it is the — 
worse for Harnack. But we need not follow his — 
steps. 


paragraphs. 
suppositions and prepossessions and assumptions’ 


of the future. 
theology of the future is to -be. 


For Professor Paine has no respect of persor 


Let us come to his conclusions. 


that ‘stand squarely’ in the way of the theology 


The second tells us what the 


First, then, as to the things that stand in the 


way. ‘Such for example are the assumptions 
concerning the supernatural world and its relations 
to this world; concerning miracles as suspensions, 
if not violations, of the ordinary laws of nature 74 
concerning a supernatural or miraculous revela- 
tion of God to man through specially inspired 
men ; 


concerning the Bible as a book of divine 


authorship, and hence perfect and infallible in its 
religious teachings, and even in its history and_ 


science ; concerning the historicity of the tradi- 
tional dates and authors of the books of Scripture ; 
concerning the metaphysical being and character 
of God, and concerning the account in Genesis of 
the origin and fall of man. 
Paine concludes, ‘are a few of the most striking 
presuppositions of orthodoxy, and it can be seen 
at a glance that they are utterly inconsistent with 
all the discoveries of science and all the latest 
results of historical scholarship.’ 


And now, what is the theology of the future to 
be? It will consist of the following ‘truths,’ 


And if 


His conclusions are expressed in two momentous 
The first names the ‘traditional pre- 


These,’ Professor 
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ritual life, of the religious sense of God and of 
his moral supremacy, of man’s instinctive hope of 
immortality, of conscience that commands to duty 
and stirs the conviction of moral reward and 
punishment, and of the revelations of God’s good- 
ness and love in nature and providence, and 
especially in the gospel of Christ.’ 


Professor Gilbert and Professor Paine are 
| teachers of candidates for the ministry in theo- 
| logical colleges of the Congregationalists of 
| America. What are’ the Congregationalists of 
_ America to do with them? Professor Foster says 
i that they should be asked to withdraw from their 
fellowship. They should be told, he says, that 
their true fellowship is elsewhere. ‘It is not 
creditable,’ he says, ‘for a man who has in fact 
abandoned every distinctive element of Christianity 
to call himself a Christian and claim fellowship 
with Congregationalists who stand firmly by the 
_ Christianity of the Gospels, which is the only 
- Christianity that has any right to the name.’ 


Well, since Professor Foster wrote his article, 
Professor Gilbert has been told, and he has with- 
drawn. He has been told that ‘the good of 
the Seminary and of Dr. Gilbert’ requires his 
resignation, and he has resigned. What Professor 
Paine will be told or what he will do, we cannot 
tell. 


‘It was my experience once upon a time in the 
early days of summer to be in the terrestrial 
Jerusalem; the city was in a state of aroused 
interest or of suppressed excitement, in which 
every man was passing the word to his neighbour 
on some matter of importance, but the excitement 
was not due to political rumours nor to intrigues 
of or against the Government, there was no 
threatened invasion of Franks from the West, or 


arrival of fresh batches of Persian Jews from the 


, of sin and sinfulness and its moral effects, 
‘man’s capacity for repentance and a new h 

Present Day Papers by Professor Rendel Harris. 
| The article is called ‘The Elements of a Pro- 


pare 3 it was aaa due to the fact that the first 
ripe figs were in the market. 


Thus begins an article in the May number of 


gressive Church.’ And in that introduction Dr. 
Rendel Harris at once strikes the keynote of the 
article. The matter of the newsmongering in 
Jerusalem that early summer day may seem 
trifling, but it helped him to understand some 
expressions in the Old and New Testaments, in 
particular the words of the apostles who speak of 
redeemed humanity in earth and in heaven as ‘the 
first fruits of God’s creatures,’ ‘the first fruits to 
God and the Lamb.’ That is a definition of the | 
Church. And when the Church is defined as 
‘the first fruits,’ the meaning is that it is in 
When 
other men and other societies come to their ripe- 


advance of other men and other societies. 


ness, they may be indistinguishable in sweetness 
and fulness from the Church. ‘It is even con- 
ceded that the later fruits may be larger, rounder, 
ruddier or deeper-purpled, sweeter and juicier.’ 
But the distinction lies in this that the Church, as 
forst fruits, is ahead of them. It has a chronological 
It sees what should be done first and 


And this is not a trifling matter. 


advantage. 
does it first. 
‘When one’s soul desires the vintage or the fruitage 
of the returning summer, chronological advantage 
is everything. The trees that are a fortnight to 
the fore are the talk and the delight of the town.’ 


This is the idea of the Church which was 
entertained by the apostles. It is the view which 
commended itself to St. Paul and to St. John and - 
to St. James—this view which wrote the early 
believers down as being in advance of the general 
mass of humanity, and constituted them the 
Church by the mere fact of that advance. ‘Even 
St. James,’ says Professor Rendel Harris, 
St. James, who is the least progressive of the early 
band, is clear on this point, for it is he who says 
that God produced us by the word of truth that 
we should be a kind of first fruits of His creatures. 


‘even 
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‘St. James just missed being a fossil, for which 
Nature seemed to have designed him, but Grace 
came and made him a saint, with the root and 
seed of progress in him.’ 


So the Christian Church is called ‘the first 
fruits,’ because it is early. It has the advantage 
chronologically. It is the first, it was meant to 
be the first, to see what has to be done, the first 
to do it. The Christian Church is called ‘the 


first fruits to God and the Lamb,’ because it was. 


to contain, and be made up of, she spiritual, 
social, and intellectual leaders of mankind. 


Spiritual, social, and intellectual—is it a bold 
It is no claim at all. It is a possession, 
it isa gift. ‘That seeing ye might see.’ ‘Blessed 
are the eyes that see the things which ye see.’ 
and intellectual leaders—He 


claim P 


The spiritual, social, 
who placed the responsibility added the endow- 
ment, for He sends no man a warring at his 
‘He who had made the stars to 
be looked at, had found lenses and optic glasses 
for the children to look through, and this 
world would have been a redeemed world long 


own charges. 


ago if they had gone on looking as they were 
first instructed to do.’ 


“We need not,’ says Professor Rendel Harris, 
‘spend our time in pointing out how great has 
been the failure of this progressive idea which 
we call the Church. Viewed as an outward 
organization there are few social movements which 
it has not repressed, few steps of intellectual 
progress which it has not denounced ; it harked 
back to paganism, stayed there, merely 
changing the names of the deities, and putting 
new revels in place of ancient feasts ; it suppressed 
philosophy, it delayed philanthropy, it imprisoned 
Galileo, it denounced Darwin, 
it patronized the slave trade; 


and 


it burnt witches, 
and to this day 
its opposition may be safely counted on if any 
attempt should be made to turn into actual prac- 
tice the ideals of the prophets or of the Master 
of the prophets in any region of human life.’ 


"que EXPOSITORY 1 | 


| than Catholicity the Church must regain her 


i 
Aes a 


Nevertheless there has alwaee beer 
and Professor Rendel Harris has h 
future. He has. hope that the Church, 
rid of the three grand hindrances to progre ee 
PRIDE, Passion, PREJUDICE,—may find her Li 
again, even as a Church, and take the front 
social and in all intellectual movements. — 
there are virtues yet to be discovered, and how 
will the discovery be made if the Christian Church - 
does not turn her telescope towards the place where 
theylie? The virtue of pzty was her discovery, and _ 
it is of quite recent origin. The schoolboy slowly — 
reaches it and sometimes never gets there. ing 
China and other lands it is hardly yet in existence 4 
—though that, says Dr. Rendel Harris in a < 
parenthesis, may be due to the air of China, since 
foreigners who visit that land appear to be affected 
by their environment and become almost immedi-— 
ately assimilated to natives. If pity is of such 
late origin, why may it not be that there are 
other virtues which have not yet been discovered, 
unresolved nebule in the moral heaven, toward 
should be telescopically 


which our attention 
directed ? 

But at present there seems to be more need | 
for the Church’s telescope in the intellectual than 
in the ethical world. The early disciples were 
leaders in intellect. It was their rightful place, 
and it belongs to the disciples of Christ still. 
But the Church has lost her leadership there. 
Where do you find Catholicity to-day? It has 
become the property of scientific men. Mathe- 
maticians and chemists are brothers in all lands. 
If they have no speech nor language except the 
diagrams and symbols of their investigations, 
they have enough in common to know and 
respect one another. Of the followers of Christ 
it is only a remnant who with Whittier can say— 


Ce Re 6 a ee 


To . . : 
Ne’er to me, howe’er disguised, : 
Comes a saint unrecognized. 


The Church must recover her Catholicity. 


And in things that are more purely intellectual 


a 


any Gay a / 


ship. We need not waste time, says Pro- 
t Rendel Harris, in scolding the Roman 


whee 2 i a 


quite ceased to build Galileo’s tomb. But 
, It should have been the pope and not 


Galileo that said, ‘And yet it moves.’. 


There was a man whose name was Thomas Story, 
‘whose life in a folio volume is one of the historical 
treasures of a society which more than any other 
has suspected that biography is the right way to 
make history.’ One day Thomas Story went to 
Scarborough, to attend the Quaker meetings ‘and 
see the high cliffs and the great variety of strata 
therein, and their present positions.’ And he 
wrote a letter to his friend to tell him what were 
the conclusions he had come to on observing 
these cliffs and their strata. ‘I further learned,’ 
he wrote, ‘and was confirmed in some things, as 
that the earth is of older date as to the beginning 
of it than the time assigned in the Holy Scriptures, 
as commonly understood, which is suited to the 


for persecuting Galileo, at least until we 


«dp: 


common capacities of human kind, as to six 
days’ progressive work, by which I understand 
certain long and competent periods of time, and 
not natural days, the time of the commencement 
and finishing of all these great works being un- 


| discoverable by the mind of man, and hid in that 


short period, In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’ 


When did Thomas Story write that letter? 
Its date, in Quaker wise, is r2th month 8th, 
1738. He thus anticipated Hugh Miller and 
the Vestiges of Creation by one hundred years. 


Now this was a saint’s discovery, and it was 
made in the region of the intellect. For it was | 
geology and not guesswork that gave Thomas 
Story this knowlege of the antiquity of the earth. 
It was the result of the observation of the strata 
in the cliffs at Scarborough, their thickness, and 
their position. Did he reach this knowledge 
because he was a saint? Yes, because he was 


a saint. 


Jqnatius Bopola. 


By ProressorR GEORG GRUTZMACHER, PH.D., HEIDELBERG. 


Durinc the war of Charles v. with Francis 1. of 
France, a small Spanish garrison had to hold the 
fortress of Pampeluna against the overwhelming 
numbers of a French army. All the officers were 
in favour of surrender except the youngest, who 
by his vehement words succeeded in determining 
them to a hopeless resistance. This was Don 
Inigo Lopez de Recalde, of the house of Loyola, 
then 29 years of age, the future founder of the 
order of the Jesuits. With unquailing courage he 
stood in the breach until a cannon-ball shattered 
his right leg. Conveyed to the castle of his 
brother, he bore with admirable fortitude the pains 
of his situation. ‘The wound healed slowly, and 
it became evident that the leg would remain stiff 
and shorter than the other. With unflinching 
soldierly spirit he allowed the bones to be broken 


twice over, that the limb might be better set, and 
the muscles to be stretched, that they might attain 
the proper length; all this without a single cry of 
pain being suffered to pass his lips. He after- 
wards jestingly declared that he bore all this with 
the hope of being able once more to wear tight 
boots. It was his intention not to abandon his 
military career. 

Don Inigo, the scion of a Basque noble family, 
was born in 1491, and was thus only eight years 
younger than Luther. He belonged to that 
unique mountain people which is hard as steel, 
full of energy, and at the same time fantastic, 
spiteful, and cunning, and which still supplies to 
Spain the most ingenious smugglers and the best 
officers. Brought up as a page at the court of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, he displayed a penchant 
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for fine weapons and horses, for the adventures of 


duelling and of love. But as a Spanish knight he 
had shown also knightly reverence for the Church. 
On his sickbed in the castle of Loyola he asked 
for the Spanish knightly romance Amadis, but as 
this was not included in the primitive library, he 
read a Harmony of the Gospels and selections 
from the Lives of the Saints. A new being grew 
up in him. ‘What if I were to do like the holy 
St. Francis or the holy St. Dominic?’ The most 
loving and most lovable saint of the Middle Ages 
—St. Francis of Assisi—and the gloomy Spanish 
zealot—St. Dominic—are rivals for his heart. He 
is tossed to and fro by alternating thoughts. He 
dreams of a lady who is more than countess or 
duchess ; he beholds in a dream the Virgin Mary 
with the infant Jesus in her arms. He is too 
modest to put forward this dream as an actual 
appearance, but this vision displaces every other 
female figure in his heart. He determines to 
dedicate himself to the immaculate Virgin. Leav- 
ing his couch, he sits meditating till far into the 
night, and gazes at the heavens and the shining 
stars. ‘How dark to me is the earth,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘ when I look up to heaven !’ 

In enthusiastic rapture Ignatius bids farewell 
to his former life. In doing so he deceives, as he 
himself confesses, his friends as to his plans. To 
any real sense for the truth he could never make 
claim, but for this we are not to throw all the 
blame upon himself. Any such sense had been 
early blunted in him by the ambiguous enigmatic 
expressions and insincere formule, influenced by 
-an Oriental spirit, used in the society by which he 
was surrounded. Like a true Spanish cavalier, 
Ignatius consecrates himself as the knight of the 
immaculate Virgin. On the sacred Catalonian 
mountain, Montserrat, whose serrated peak rears 
itself from the plain, he hangs his weapons on the 
altar of Mary, and keeps watch standing or kneel- 
ing the whole night through. In the garb of a 
hermit, after having given away all his property, 
he entered the Dominican monastery at Manresa 
and began there to perform religious functions, 
Severe enough were the penances to which he 
subjected himself, scourging himself, for instance, 
three times a day. But the more he imposes ex- 
cessive discipline upon himself, the darker and 
the more despairing is the outlook within, till he 
actually begins to entertain the thought of suicide. 
A prey thus to conflicts like those of Luther at 


h ren | 
visions. He beholds Christ, as the wor | 
transformation are uttered, descend as t | 
beam into the host; he sees the holy Trinity : é 

three organ keys bound together in harmo | 


Then he sets himself with all his might to com 

in succession his different vices. Sin is to 

the sum of individual faults—the precise oppos: 

of the sin-consciousness of Luther, who knew only — 
one sin, namely, the breach with God. 

It was the above experiences of Ignatius that 
led him afterwards to the construction of his — 
spiritual Zxercises. On the basis of the work of 
the Dominican abbot, Garcia Cisnero of Manresa, 
Ignatius made, in his rules for these exercises, his — 
own religious development to serve as a scheme 
for his followers. ‘The object is to give a method- 
ical guidance to meditation. The meditating 
subject is to reach by contemplation and prayer 
such an attitude of mind as to form an irrevocable 
resolution by means of which his life is to take a 
decisive turn. In entering upon the exercises one 
submits himself unreservedly to the guidance of 
the director, who supplies him with the guiding 
thoughts one by one according to a prescribed 
methodical gradation, and shows him at the same 
time how he is inwardly to work upon these. The 
whole process is divided over four weeks, and 
each day has its peculiar thought assigned to it. 
The first week is devoted to meditation upon Sin, 
the second upon the Life of Jesus, the third upon 
His Sufferings and Death, the fourth upon His 
Exaltation. The ‘contemplations’ are assigned to 
five different periods of the day, and last as a rule 
for an hour. Each of them commences with a 
preparatory prayer, in which the help of God’s 
grace is invoked. Then follow two so-called 
‘preludes.’ The first of these consists in a pictur- 
ing of the place, the persons, and the circumstances 
of particular biblical occurrences as vividly as if 
one had been an immediate witness of them. One _ | 
sees the angels fall, our first parents sin, the | 
Judge condemn, hell open its abyss. He hears 
the Persons of the Trinity resolve upon man’s 
redemption, he stands by the manger, or by the 
Jordan at Christ’s baptism, or in Galilee, or in the 
Temple. He tarries on the mount in the com- 
pany of the transfigured One, he sits with the 
disciples at the Lord’s Supper, he loses himself in 
contemplation of the agonies of the suffering and 
dying One, he walks with the risen Lord. In the 


ae same sphere of sense. The subject gazes 
roughtfully at Christ as He sends out the 
apostles into the whole world and exhorts them 
to poverty and despising of the world, and as He 
_ strengthens them for victory. He places himself 


Joseph, to the Virgin, to the Child. He is re- 
quired to carry the intensity of sensible perception 
to its extreme height in the so-called application 
of the senses. During the first week he is to be 
so penetrated with the consciousness of his sin 
and liability to condemnation as to perceive hell 
with his five senses : he beholds the dreary regions 
lit up with the fire-glow, he hears the cry of de- 
__spair which goes up from the abyss in lamentations 
and blasphemy, he smells the sulphur smoke and 

| _ the noisome stench, he tastes the bitterness of all 
_ the tears shed there, he feels in his own members 
the flames in whose blaze souls burn. In these 
exercises Ignatius further insists that even the 
E outward mien of the subject is to correspond with 
the object of contemplation. During the first 
week his windows are darkened, he casts himself 
on the ground, and imposes various forms of 
abstinence on himself. In the last week, on the 
other hand, all breathes joy, the sunshine is to 
penetrate into his cell, he is to procure himself 
comforts and take his seat by the warm hearth. 
The most noteworthy point to observe is that 
Ignatius is no common enthusiast, he is an 
enthusiast with consciousness, the most careful 
economist in the matter of his enthusiasms. Thus 
the visions in the above exercises are not an end 
in themselves, they are a means to spiritual dis- 
cipline. That the contents of the Catholic doctrine 
of salvation may be impressed upon the mind, the 
imagination is compelled to picture these to itself 
in the most glowing colours, and so the orthodox 
believer becomes assured of the things beyond. 
At the close of the exercises he is expected to be 
firmly established in the faith of the Church. And 
so he receives, on appropriate occasions, counsels 
for attending to church ordinances, such as 
pilgrimages, indulgences, veneration of relics, 
adoration of saints, building of churches. He is 
to come to submit his judgment to the decision of 
the Church, to call that black which his eye sees 


oe 


| to be white, if such be the Church’s vat plead 


in spirit in the Holy Family and ministers to 


Jesuitism shows itself in the exercises as a cooled - 
enthusiasm, it is a calculating piety, a conscious 


| calling up of emotions, a mode of keeping, as 


it were, an exact account of one’s own feelings. 
Ignatius leads the soul to a kind of see-saw 


| between illusions of its own fancy, that it may 


finally submit itself absolutely to the Church. 
After Ignatius had gained his end at Manresa, 
he mitigated the ascetic rigour of his life; he even 
abandoned the hermit’s garb and once more cut 
his hair and nails. The former officer woke up 
again, and in reference to monks who gloried in — 
neglect of their personal appearance he declared: 
‘One who loves poverty need not on that account 
love dirt as well.’ Trusting to alms to support 
him, he started in 1523 on a pilgrimage to Palestine. © 
As a true Spaniard, who still lived quite in the 
spirit of the Crusades, he felt the utmost pleasure 
in his stay in Jerusalem, where heaven had kissed 
earth. When his caravan was about to leave the 
city for home, he hastened once more to the Mount 
of Olives to kiss yet again the footprints of Christ, 
which He left on the rock on the occasion of His 
ascension. On reaching home he set himself to 
acquire the theological learning of his time before 
beginning his work—not like the holy St. Francis, 
who, without any theology but simply with the 
sacrifice of love to the Saviour of souls, set himself 
to labour on behalf of the followers of the poor 
Christ. At the age of 33 Ignatius took his seat 
among the boys of Barcelona to learn the elements 
of Latin. After two years he entered the university 
of Alcala, where he studied the scholastic theology, 
but without losing sight of his practical aim. Here 
he came into conflict with the Inquisition. The 
future founder of the Jesuit order was called 
to account as a heretic. He was accused of be- 
longing to the Allumbrados, a harmless sect of 
enthusiasts who set themselves to cultivate the 
habit of silent prayer. The spiritual exercises 
which Ignatius, along with some companions in 
Alcald, practised, were the occasion of the charge. 
He was prohibited from teaching pavers until he 
should have completed a four years’ course of 
study in theology. Thence he went to Salamanca 
to continue his studies, but was once more thrown 
into the danger of the Inquisition, where he 
remained a prisoner for forty-two days. The most 
zealous defender of the Catholic Church had 
almost ended his days on the pyre of the Inquisi- 


Although he was acquitted, he was marked 


tion ! 
in the eyes of Spaniards with an ineffaceable stain. 
A prophet has no honour in his own country, 
and so he directed his steps elsewhere. 

Leaving his ungrateful fatherland, he betakes 


himself in 1528 to Paris. At the age of 36 he 


goes through the philosophical and theological | 


course at that university of ancient fame, whose 
star, however, had begun to pale. He sits at the 
feet of the same teacher as John Calvin. Here he 


_ gathers around him a circle of students, with whom 


he practises the spiritual exercises. These disciples 
he selects with the greatest skill. He finds an 
adherent of enthusiastic loyalty in the poor 
Savoyard shepherd, Peter Faber, a man of as 
inflexible will as of gross superstition—afterwards 
the pioneer of Jesuitism in Germany. Side by side 
with Faber he gains the attachment of the noble 
Basque, Francis Xavier, who afterwards laboured 
as an ardent missionary in India, China, and 
Japan. The friendly band is joined by the two 
Castilians, Diego Lainez and Alonso Salmeron— 
the first the most notable theological intelligence 
of the order, a youth with the head of an old 
man, a cold species of intellect, the most influential 
theologian at the Cotincil of Trent ; the second a 
remarkable combination of cunning, fearlessness, 
and fire. Lastly, Ignatius gains over the restless 
Spaniard, Bobadilla, and the gloomy Portuguese 
ascetic, Rodriguez, both of them personalities 
whose selfwill even Ignatius himself could not 
break. In the church of St. Mary at Montmartre, 
on the anniversary of the Assumption of the 


Virgin, in the year 1534, the little band takes a 


vow to devote themselves to mission work in 
Palestine, or, in the event of insuperable difficulties 
preventing this, to place themselves at the disposal 
of the pope to be employed in any way for the 
cure of souls. What was at the outset merely 
a last shift became afterwards the mark of the 
Jesuit order. 

In 1536 the companions, who meanwhile had 
received priestly ordination, met in the city of 
Venice, intending to proceed to Palestine. Loyola 
found that John Peter Caraffa was also here. 
These two great personages of the counter-Refor- 
mation met. One in aim, they were both too 
independent to yield either of them to the other. 
Loyola the Spaniard, Caraffa the Neapolitan, these 
national antagonisms heightened the strain. Car- 
affa, the founder of the Theatine order, favoured 


Caraffa took offence, he could not brook cont 


anid cure of oulet He ‘wih ite ee 
Ignatius to join his order, but Ignatius de 


diction, and afterwards, as Pope Paul 1v., a fana : 
old man, he continued to pursue eee: wit 
the hatred of one who has been surpassed by a — 
greater, and declared the Jesuit order to be a 
plagiarism from his own institution. 

_ The naval war between Venice and Turkey: mad 
the voyage to the Holy Land impossible. Aeon 
ingly, in 1537, Ignatius and his band betook 
themselves to Rome, intending to place themselves — 
at the pope’s disposal for care of the sick, but 
especially for street preaching and the instruction — 
of children. At the street corners they would 
mount on pillars, wave their hats, invite passers-by 
to listen, and then began their discourse whether 
many or few assembled round them. The men, ~ 
with their foreign garb, with their strange de- 
meanour and their half-Spanish, half-Italian dialect, 
drew attention to themselves. The improvised 
street sermon began to tell. Now also Ignatius 
discovered—the Jesuits have ‘always regarded the 
coining of the title as an inspiration—the proper 
name, Company of Jesus, ze. not companions of 
Jesus, but, in a military sense, host of Jesus. They 
had no intention of setting up as a new order. 
Without any special costume, and entering freely 
into all relations of life, they were willing to 
undertake any duty the pope might assign to 
them. The reigning pope, Paul m1., had himself 
no hearty interest, but only a politic one in the 
projects of Loyola. Alexander Farnese was a 
genuine child of the Renaissance. In the gardens — 
of Lorenzo Medici at Florence he had imbibed 
an elegant learning and acquired the zstheti¢ sense 
of the period. He acknowledged a natural son, 
Pier Luigi, and a natural daughter, Margaret. 
This enlightened humanist, who liked to express 
himself only in classical Latin, cherished a belief 
in the gross superstition of astrology. He never 
called together a consistorium of cardinals, when 
there was an unlucky conjunction of heavenly 
bodies. Under Paul 111. the Catholic Reformation 
movement achieved its triumph. After Ignatius 
had for the eighth time undergone a process at 
the hands of the Inquisition, and had been com- 
pletely exonerated of all suspicion of heresy, the 
pope, in spite of the violent opposition of Caraffa, 
gave his sanction to the Company of Jesus, at first 


From burning enthusiasm Ignatius had now de- 
veloped far-seeing worldly wisdom. He had meant 


originally to be a preacher of repentance, now the 


_ sincere glow of his piety was exchanged for crafty 


Cf ft, Co 


and stubborn diplomacy. He had no interest in 
an internal reform of the Church, he took no 
offence at the life of Paul 11. ‘Our supreme lord 
is not to be troubled with counsels for the bettering 
of his conscience. For the Church and the 


-popedom, as it is or as it was in the Middle 


Ages, he is ready to fight and conquer. Preach- 
ing, religious instruction, missionary work are 


specified in the bull that authorized the new 


society as its chief commissions. Paul 11. gave 
to it the important permission to alter its con- 
stitution according to the aims of the order, and 


in this way it acquired unexampled elasticity and 


vitality. In 1545 the Jesuits received the important 
right of preaching everywhere, and of hearing 
confession by its priests, and even of pronouricing 
absolution in many cases that had been hitherto 


reserved for the pope. With extraordinary rapidity 
the order diffused itself after the papal sanction. 


In 1550 Loyola founded a college at Paris, which, 
however, gained ground only slowly, owing to the 
opposition of the university. In 1554 the uni- 
yersity of Paris, which had also banned Luther, 
still condemned the Jesuits ‘as dangerous to the 
faith, inclined to disturb the peace of the Church, 
and to overthrow monkish orders, and tending 
more to destruction than to edification.” In 1551 
the Collegium Romanum was founded upon lines 
drawn up by Ignatius himself, a type of the Jesuit 
system of education which is founded upon the 
instant rendering of unconditional obedience in all 
things by all. An important affiliated institution 
was the Collegium Germanicum, the chief source of 
disturbance in Germany. 

On the 4th April 1541 Ignatius was chosen as 
General of the order.. He hesitated about accept- 
ing the dignity. We may not stigmatize his con- 
duct as hypocrisy, it was his way of practising 
humility. The constitution of the society de- 
manded from every member unconditional obedi- 
ence, to the point even of sacrifice of intellect, ‘as 
if he were a corpse which suffers itself to be handled 
in any part and in any fashion, or the staff of an 
old man which serves him that holds it in his 


| he pleases to use it.’ At the same time Ignatius 
| requires the cultivation of individuality, but the 


hand everywhere and always, however or wherever 


submission of those who have been thus trained 
to his rules. The order constitutes a vast — 
mechanism, in which all the wheels have their 


| place assigned them and their motion given them 


by a single will, Each member has to pass 
through a severe novitiate, in which he has to 
practise the spiritual exercises. All relations with 
the world outside have to be dissolved. It is a 
holy counsel to accustom oneself to say that one 
had parents and brothers, not that one /as them. 
The members of the order take the three monkly 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty, but the 
vow of poverty does not exclude the possession of 
property by the colleges. A fourth vow is taken’ 
only by the narrowest circle of the order, the 
‘professed’; it has regard to obedience to the 
pope in the matter of missions among heathen 
and heretics. Monkish asceticism is dispensed 
with ; attention to the body and moderate indulg- 
ence of bodily appetites are specially prescribed in 
order to adapt the body to the work required by 
the spirit. It is strictly forbidden to mortify the 
body. Ignatius did away also with the holding 
of common hours for prayer. The aim of the 
order is no longer guidance and contemplation, 
but work in the world in the service of the Church. 
Immense success was achieved by the order 
through preaching, the confessional, and educa- 
tion. It put a decisive check on the spread of 
Protestantism, and succeeded in re-catholicizing 
large Protestant domains. Through its missions, 
moreover, it won a huge territory for the Romish 
Church. The Jesuits exhibited an unlimited 
world-wide activity, which pushes its way at once 
in the Andes and the Alps, sends its spies alike;to 
Thibet and Scandinavia, and strives for [State 
authority in England as well as in China. And on 
this boundless stage everywhere there is fresh and 
tireless activity, and the impulse from the central 
point still animates with living power every worker, 
even at the farthest point. A great part of this 
success Ignatius himself lived to see. At his 
death, on 31st July 1556, he left his ordera society 
of more than tooo members, with roo settlements 
in twelve provinces, including Brazil, the East 
Indies, and Abyssinia. 

Ignatius not only gave to the Company of Jesus 
its outward constitution and its aims, he also gave 


it its animating soul, It is true he had as suc- 


-cessors in the generalship of the order three | 


notable men, Diego Lainez, Francis Borja, and 
Claudio Aquaviva. These maintained the work 


handed on to them by him, but it would be false | 


to speak of them as new founders of his creation. 
Ignatius far surpasses them all in insight, mental 
power, and ambition to signalize himself. But 
during those very last ten years, when a great field 
of work was opening up for the order, Ignatius was 
ageing fast. His weak bodily frame had been almost 
worn out with his exertions and mental conflicts. 
In outward appearance he had completely changed. 
The long black hair, of which the vain young officer 
had taken such care, had long disappeared, and 
the strongly developed contour of his head showed 
‘itself plainly. The delicate outline of the small 
face, the powerful aristocratic nose, the mouth 
bespeaking self-control, and equally at home in 
speech or in silence, the deep black-shaded sockets 
in which a pair of calm piercing eyes sparkled, a 
countenance as inscrutable as the character con- 
cealed behind it! 

Ignatius was in every way a striking, original, 
and powerful personality; yet how different this 
man, to whom the counter-Reformation owed its 
origin, from the reformer Luther! Luther, who 
never heard the name of Loyola, for the epoch- 
making activity of the latter began only after 
Luther’s death, proclaimed the freedom of a 
Christian man who is his own priest and subject 
to none; Loyola proclaimed the closest enchain- 
ing of the intelligence, the bondage of will and 


Mihought 


eather alarmed’ hugs 

eternal feelings of humane its denies tt 
Poerden ; ae to the inannen of fed 
the imagination,-which he uses skilfully but cut 
off from all reality. Ignatius was blunt and ur 
scrupulous in the use of means for attaining 


ends, in fact the end hallowed for him any means ; 
Luther was unreservedly true, he might be dog 

matically unjust, but always straight to the point. 
Ignatius turned to courts and princes, Luther to — 


the nation. Both had natures born to rule, but 
Luther by the weight of his personality, Ignatius 
by means of superintendence and denunciation. 
Luther a hero. and yet simple as a child to the 
last ; 


passions, yet always pure, a true husband, a loving 
father ; Ignatius first a gallant officer and thena 
homeless man, with neither family nor national 
feeling! Both completely dominated by the cause 
for which they contended, but Ignatius a defender 
of the unimpeachable system of the Church of the 
Middle Ages; Luther not only an ecclesiastical 
but a religious reformer! Ignatius created with 
skill and success one of the greatest masterpieces 


_ Ignatius first a fiery enthusiast and then a — 
arr ecclesiastical politician! Luther with strong 


ce rte ye een 


ever conceived by the human mind, he saved the 


Romish Church and reconquered wide tracts for 
her; Luther showed men the way to a deeper 
truer Christian piety and a sounder morality, he 
impressed once more upon the heart of Christians 
the old and yet ever new gospel of God reconciled 
in Christ. 


-<>.- 


Requests and Replies. 


What is the distinction between mloris and 


mwemot@nois, and what is the relation between 
them ?—W. H. G. T. 


THE word zeroi@yots, which is late Greek, is found 
in the N.T. only in the Pauline Epistles, 2 Co 115 
3* 8% 10%, Ph 34, and Eph 322. 
in the LXX for jimpa (2 K 1819). 
In distinction to ziéoris, St. Paul seems to use it 
as denoting the attitude of joyful confidence 
which accompanies or follows upon the exercise of 
miotts, more particularly when the latter is used in 
its highest Pauline sense of personal adhesion to 


It occurs once 


Christ. This comes out very clearly in Eph 32, 
the only passage where the two expressions occur 
together—év © eyonev tiv rappyotav Kal mpoca- 
yoyny év reroOnoe dia THs tictews adtod. Amidst 
the wealth of synonymous expressions here 
employed, Calvin finds three steps or stages in the 
believer’s progress clearly marked. There is, first, 
the faith in the promises of God, or, as we should 
rather say, in Christ Jesus our Lord. There is, 
next, the confidence resulting from this faith, and 
issuing in a good and peaceful mind. And this 
again is followed by the boldness with which we 


he possession, dua ris mior. the subjective 
nedium Jy which, and ev wero, the subjective 
state in which it is apprehended ’ (Comm. in loco). 


G. MILLIGAN: 


— Caputh. 


Mrs, Lewis tells us that John iv. 38 to v. 5 is on a lost 
leaf of the Sinaitic Syriac. Would it be possible 
by counting the words to say whether the lost 
| leaf contained the passage about the troubling of 
| the watersP—K. G, 


. passage in Jn 5°-* is not in the text of the Sinai 
palimpsest. 
against it. 


| Ir is not easy to say confidently that the doubtful 


But I think the probabilities are 


mae 


erms: ‘ép ome pee tte snail ae : 


The whole chapter is amissing in Cureton’s 
MS., but I have counted the words in the 
Peshitta. Without the doubtful passage the 
words which ought to be on the lost leaf amount 
to 271. There are 22, 23, or 24 lines in each of 
the four columns in the leaves next to it. 


and you get 276 words as a probable quantity. 


The doubtful passage zs in the Peshitta, and has | 


32 words in it. Add these to 271 and you get 
303. This would be possible if there were 26 
lines in each of the four columns, and such 
columns may be found in other parts of this book, 
but not in the neighbourhood of this particular 
leaf. It is therefore impossible to say with abso- 
lute certainty that the passage is absent. 


AGNES S. LEwIs. 
Cambridge. : 


a Cbrists Name for (be Holy Spirit. 


By THE Rey. PRoFESSOR G. G. FINDLAY, 


_ 


Our Lord in His farewell discourse commended 
the Holy Spirit to His disciples under a specific 
title, to which manifestly he attached great im- 
portance—the name Paraclete (rapdxyros). ‘This 
is a new word in Scripture, a name never given 
previously to the Spirit of God nor to any divine 
agent ; and it is introduced four times, with every 
-mark of deliberate intention, in the conversation 
at the table of the Last Supper. Everything in the 
situation, in the tone of our Lord’s utterances and 
the nature of the teaching they convey, goes to 
lend emphasis and meaning to this new appella- 
tion for the Spirit of God. ‘The hour is come’ 
when Jesus must Himself ‘leave the world and go 
to the Father.’ Another is now to take His place 
with the disciples in the world, who will ‘teach’ 
them ‘all’ that they had hitherto so imperfectly 
understood of the mind of Christ, who ‘ will bear 
witness’ along with them for their Master, and 
will at last ‘convict the world’ of its crime against 
Him. For the offices which the Spirit of truth is 
thus expected to fulfil, as the alter ego of Jesus 
Christ amongst men, as the continuous teacher of 
the Church and the successful vindicator of His 
mission, He is designated under this carefully 


B.A., D.D., HEADINGLEY COLLEGE, LEEDs. 


chosen, this precise and expressive epithet, ‘the 
Paraclete.’ 

The term was familiar in our Lord’s time, and 
would: be readily apprehended by the apostles, 
however new and perhaps surprising to them in 
this application. Our Lord does not define or 
comment upon it, beyond what is involved in the 
sense of the promises and assurances made con- 
cerning the Spirit under this appellation; the 
expression fits in with and draws to a focus His 
teaching of the last days respecting the Holy 
Spirit’s work and His future relations to Christ’s 
people and to Christ Himself. Jesus Christ 
expected His servants to understand the word 
that He now communicated to them, and to make 
much of it in time to come. The Evangelist 
John and his readers doubtless accepted the new 
name in the sense intended by their Master. 
Though wanting in the LXX, it is common enough 
in Philo Judzeus. The repeated occurrence of 
DPB or NDYPPTB in the Targums! and Talmud, 
and the striking instance (to be quoted later) of 
its use in the Pirge Aboth, go to show that wapd- 


1 See Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, s.v. ‘ 
Grimm-Thayer’s WV. 7. Lexzcon. 


Paraclete’; also 


Take 23 
| lines as the average, allow 3 words to each line, 


eae?) 


a 


446 


_«Anros had been naturalized in the Jewish religious 


speech of Palestine in the Christian era, and that _ 


we have here, in all likelihood, no translation on 
the part of the Greek writer but His spsissemum 


verbum. 
One can hardly read the four passages cited 


below! without feeling that ‘the Comforter’ forms 


an inadequate subject for the assertions they con- 
tain: as mere Comforter, the Spirit can hardly be 
said to ‘teach all things’ and ‘bring all’ the 
words of Jesus ‘to remembrance,’ nor to ‘ witness’ 
for Christ to the world that hated Him and to 
‘convict the world of its sin’—this last is the doing 
of a discomforter, of one whose very office it is to 
disturb and prosecute; and the objection is not 
met by saying that to convict the world is to 
comfort and reassure the Church, for it is the 
action of the Paraclete as He deals with the 
world on Christ’s behalf that the words of Jn 
16811 prophetically describe. 

Yet the rendering of paraclete by comforter? has 
been prevalent for many ages ; it was asserted— 
though never uncontested—by learned Greek 
Fathers as far back as the third century ; some of 
them, in defiance of etymology, explaining zapa- 
KAyntos by mapaxAjrwp (see Suicer’s Thesaurus, 
IlapaxAyros). In challenging this interpretation, 
we are not insisting on a mere punctilio of gram- 
mar, but seeking to discover the mind of Christ 
upon a point of the gravest practical moment. 
The substitution is most significant: it springs 


1 *J will ask the Father, and He will give you another 
Paraclete, that He may be with you for ever,—the Spirit of 
truth’ (Jn 14'%17),—*The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in My name, He will teach you 
all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said 
unto you’ (Jn 14°%),—‘When the Paraclete comes, whom 
I will send you from the presence of the Father, the Spirit 
of truth, who comes forth from the presence of the Father, 
He will bear witness of Me ; and do you also bear witness, 
because from the beginning you haye been with Me’ 
(Jn 15° *7).—‘It is expedient for you that I go away : for 
if I go not away, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if 
I go, I will send Him to you. And when He is come He 
will convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgement ’ (Jn 167: 8), 

*It has been sometimes said that ‘Comforter’ meant 
‘Strengthener’ in the language of the old English trans- 
lators. But this seems to be a mistake. It is true that the 
verb ‘comfort’ took this sense from the Latin confortari ; 
but there is no evidence of the own being so used (see the 
New English Dictionary ; and Hastings’ Dice. of the Bible, 
as above). Long before the sixteenth century paraclete 
had been interpreted as covsoler. 


/ from a deeply rooted tendenc 


| say Milligan and Moulton in their excellen 


ii tiie 
nature—a disposition that has 
by the mistake to which it gave rise. 


mentary upon this Gospel, ‘is not the m 


of Paraclete; ‘and the unfortunate use of 


of the world, has tended in no small degree to” 
make believers think less of strength than of com- 
fort, of the experience of a private Christian who 
needs consolation, instead of that of one who has — 
to face the opposition of the world for his 
Master’s. sake.’ It is a striking proof of the 
powerful hold which a mistranslation of Scripture — 
may take upon Christian sentiment, that the 
Revisers of the English New Testament—with 
the late Drs. Milligan and Moulton, whose decisive | 
judgment we have just quoted, counting as leading ~ 
members of the Company—should only have 
ventured to correct ‘Comforter’ in the margin, 
notwithstanding the consensus of scholars against 
the accepted rendering. Bishop Westcott, in the 
Speaker's Commentary, with his _ characteristic 
subtlety and breadth, attempts to reconcile the 
discrepant renderings and preserve both; while 
the editor of the Dvctionary of the Bible simply 
says, ‘Comforter is false to the etymology of 
the Greek word and to its usage, and it misses 
the meaning.’ ' . 
The fact is, that the fourteenth chapter of John’s 
Gospel is read most frequently as a chapter for 
mourners. We fall into what may be called ‘the 
fallacy of chapters,’ using this modern and artificial 
division of the text of Scripture as though it formed 
areal distinction in the subject-matter, and looking 
to its opening verses for the purpose and main 
topic of each chapter. So the three first verses 
of Jn 14, beginning, ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled,’ which contain the divinest cordial ever 
ministered to the spirit of man in its hours of 
desolation, have coloured for our minds every- 
thing that follows ; they have been allowed to set 
the keynote to the entire discourse. This note, 
already struck by Chrysostom in his Homilia lxxv. 
on the Gospel of John, is taken up by a chorus of 
interpreters: Tlapd«Ayrov kode Sidi Tas cvvexovoas | 
avrovs Tore Orie, ‘He calls (the Spirit) Paraclete 
because of the afflictions at that time pressing 
upon them.’ But this was far from being the 
Speaker’s purpose. Our Lord does not linger 
upon the strain of consolation. In the fourth 


: : ‘Whither I go,’ says He, ‘you 
+ the ee ae goes on to speak of His 


re elation of the Father, of the ‘beautiful works ’ 
that He has done already and the ‘greater works’ 
‘that lie before His disciples, for whom He will 
still work, and with unlimited power, after His 

_ departure. 
_ them to keep His commands and carry forward 


In view of all this, He appeals to 
His mission in the world. Now, it is just at this 
point that the promise of the Paraclete’s coming 
is made. Vv.*) have lifted us quite above the 
clouds of sorrow; we have passed out of the 
atmosphere of bereavement and consolation into 
that of activity, achievement, responsibility. . This 
is, after all, the best of comfort, the relief most 
welcome to a manly heart, which bids the sufferer 
forget hispersonal grief in the prospect of new and 
glorious work to be done for God. From the 
hands of the dying Captain of salvation a legacy of 
service and honour is received, a testimony to be 
handed down, a flag to be carried forward to victory. 
And with the Paraclete is the secret of this glorious 
advance ; He is to be the presiding influence and 
animating spirit of the future course of Christ’s 
people, the life and soul of the new dispensation. 
In truth, it was not consolation for sorrow that 
the apostles would require when their Master was 
finally gone. Not for long will their present grief 
continue. ‘I will see you again,’ said He, ‘and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one 
taketh from you’ (Jn 167"). In three days He 
will return from the grave; and when the forty 
days of His sojourn on earth in the risen life had 
ended, so effectually were the disciples comforted, 
that from the scene of His ascension, where they 
last beheld His earthly form, ‘they returned to 
Jerusalem,’ as we are told, ‘with great joy, and 
were continually in the temple, praising and bless- 
ing God!’ Jesus had taken care to be Himself 
their comforter, apart from and before the sending 
of the Paraclete ; this office of human friendship 
He would not forgo. Their Master’s shameful 
death was followed by a glorious restoration; He 
was exalted by the right hand of God and seated 
on the Father’s throne, as they now surely know. 
Since they love Him more than themselves, His 
friends must needs ‘ rejoice,’ as He desired them, 
‘because’ He ‘goes to the Father’ (Jn 14%). 
The need that remains, their abiding and supreme 
necessity, was not sentimental but practical, not 


He rouses us. from our sorrow to | 


consolation for bereavement but strength and 


guidance for work—hope, courage, wisdom, moral 


energy for the stupendous task that lies before 


them in the conversion to faith in Jesus of the. 


world which had crucified Him. ‘Power from on 
high’ was that which our Lord chiefly led His 


disciples to expect in the advent of the Paraclete. 
‘And when Christ’s servants are intent upon His 


business, it is their feebleness, their inefficiency 
that troubles them ; it is spiritual vigour and in- 
sight, strength of heart and mind, that they crave 
for above everything. 

Not always have the Lord’s servants been of 
this mind; and here lies a reason, all too plain, 
beside the longing for comfort so natural in this 
sorrowful world, why ‘the Paraclete’ has been 
replaced by ‘the Comforter’ in the language and 
desires of the Church. Language is a faithful » 
reflex of thought, especially in its unconscious and 
unstudied indications; no great change and 
shifting of emphasis in the sense of any leading 
term in Christian speech can take place that have 
not a cause in some underlying change of feeling 
and of principle. This substitution began to be 
made so early as the third century, and by the 
Greek Fathers in spite of their knowledge of St 
John’s language, at a time when Church life was 
becoming institutional rather than personal, when 
priestly officiations and magical sacraments en- 
croached on the Holy Spirit’s province, when 
missionary zeal declined amongst the Christian 
laity and a mainly passive role was assumed by the 
ordinary believer. The merging of the Paraclete 
in the Comforter is an index of long-continued 
invalidism and inactivity in the Christian common- 
wealth, of a condition of things in which a large 
part of its membership have looked to be nursed 
and soothed and managed and humoured by their 
spiritual guides rather than to be led themselves 
into the field of Christ’s warfare, and have conse- 
quently sought from the Spirit of Christ peace and 
consolation rather than power from on high. 

Religion is valued by multitudes mainly for its 
soothing properties, as Matthew Arnold once said 
of the Anglican liturgy. It is sought as a refuge 
from the storm and a shadow from the heat, as an 
anodyne for the pains of life, a pillow for the 
dying head ; not as a grand vocation and enter- 
prise, as life’s true business, the sublime function 
and personal responsibility of each believing man. 
Not aching and penitent hearts only, not tender, 


absorbed and _ soft-hearted, the valetudinarian 
lives in the luxuries of doubt and grief, the man 
constantly fretted and wearied with the world 
because he loves the world so much, have 
cherished the name of ‘the Comforter’ and have 
built upon the solacing offices of the Paraclete as 
though these constituted His main and essential 


8 function, doing this in a manner and sense far 


_ removed from the intention of Jesus when he pro- 
nounced the word. 

The ancient Latin translators wisely carried the 
title over into their own language, treating Para- 
cletus, like Christus, as a proper name—the proper 
name of the Holy Spirit; the Latin Fathers, per- 
haps through their more masculine character, have 
been, on the whole, more faithful to ‘the Para- 
clete’ than the Greeks. Advocate, as given in the 
margin of the Revised Bible, is the most literal 
equivalent (Latin, Advocatus) of wapdxAnros. Yet 
this word fails to convey to the modern ear the 
rich meaning that accrued to Paraclete. Our late 
Revisers, feeling the inadequacy of Advocaze,add the 
the synonym /e/ger in their margin. It is to be 
regretted that ‘ Paraclete’ has never become natur- 

alized in English. Literally, it denotes ca//ed, or 
that may be called, to one’s side (to one’s atd).1 It 
implies not merely help and readiness to help in 
the person invoked, but @ claim for help also on 
the part of the summoner. The Paraclete is to be 
at the call of Christ’s people, being their pledged, 
their covenanted Helper. The Paracletos (or 
Patronus, Advocatus) of Greeco-Roman times was 
no mere professional pleader engaged for the 
occasion and linked to his client, like a modern 
barrister, by his brief and his fee; he was the 
standing counsel of those he represented, the 
established patron and champion of his humble 
dependants. Originally this relationship was 
. hereditary, and the Advocate was the head of the 
clan, bound by sacred family ties to those whom 
he served, who might expect his aid whenever 
public speech and influence were necessary to 
them or advice in difficult affairs. He was the 
friend at court, the man whose word weighed in 
the state and with whom his clients were proud to 
be allied, who was sure to stand by them and to 

1 The word is kindred to Paul’s favourite Christian attri- 


butive, called (e.g. “Jesus Christ’s called ones,’ Ro 1°), 
KAyrés= ‘called’ ; rapd-xAnros= ‘called to one’s side.’ 


< | see them through in their wron; ‘ 
the world. 


Christian who nurses his spiritual ailments and | The only other instance of the use. tof" this 


gentle, chastened ae but the indolent, the self- 


ee there, through whom, even as sinners, 


in the New Testament, beside those 
14-16, occurs in the First Epistle of John ie 
oe we read of ‘ Jesus Christ the righteous 

r ‘Advocate with the Father,’ our patron = 


we can make appeal in the heavenly cou ge 
Christ has gone to the Father’s presence in the 
character of His people’s Paraclete. He had been 
this, in some sense, already on earth; for, He says, 
‘The Father will send you avother Paraclete, that, 
He may be with you for ever.’’ Jesus had Himself 
been His disciples’ champion, praying for them to 
the Father, standing between them and the world, — 
throwing his shield over them in every peril. 
This he will still do, from a more exalted sphere. 
But there is to be azother immediately with them, 
who will more than replace His presence, one 
whom they ‘know,’ for He has ‘dwelt with’ them — 
all this time in Jesus and now is to be ‘in’ them- 
selves (14!7)—the very Spirit of truth and of God, 
‘the Holy Spirit, whom He. will send from the 
Father. All that Jesus had done for them and 
through them, this His other self will do more 
effectually, since He will build upon the completed 
work of Jesus, since He will lodge in their hearts 
invisibly, constantly, universally, dwelling to the 
full in each man and in all as one. Such aid and 
direction will perfectly meet their future need. 
Nor is this all. The name Paraclete bears a 
double reference in the mind of Jesus. The Holy 
Spirit is to be not only the disciples’ Advocate, but 
/7is in the first place—the representative, exponent, 
and vindicator of Christ in the Church and to the 
world. ‘He shall ¢ake of Mine and show it unto 
you. ... He shall bear witness about Me. . 
He shall glorify Me... . He shall convict the 
the world of sin, decause they believe not on Me. 


* There is a curious parallel to this passage in Philo, De 
Vita Mosis, 673c, where he writes, speaking of the high 
priest ministering in the Holy of Holies: ‘It was necessary 
that the man consecrated to the Father of the world should — 
use as Advocate (rapax\jrw xphc0a) one most perfect in 
virtue, a Son (of God: scz/., the Logos), to secure both 
oblivion of sins and the supply of most abundant blessings.’ 
Add the equally signal instance of this usage in Pirge Aboth, 
iv. 15 (Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,? p. 69): ‘He 

who performs one precept has gotten to himself one advo- 
cate (w°dprs) ; and he who commits one transgression has 
gotten to himself one accuser ("17"p),’ cf. Jn 12°8, 


|, from this time forward, with the vindica- 
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of Jesus, with the clearing of His reputation — 


and the establishment of His title to be the Son of 
God and the true life of men ; and His guidance 
of the Church is directed ied this greater end. 
Not to themselves, but to the Paraclete must the 
disciples look for the defence of their Master’s 
name and the assertion of His rights. So the 
event proved. When the Holy Spirit had spoken, 
the Church could speak ; on the ground of His 
witness the apostles stood. This provided them 
both argument and audience on the day of Pente- 
cost. St. Peter had only to second and apply 
what the Paraclete had just affirmed, who validated 
the mission of Jesus before the sight and hearing 
of the Jewish multitude. ‘ He shall testify of Me, 
—and do ye also testify.’ The pleading of the 
Church’s spokesman followed up and corroborated 
that of the Leading Counsel in this grand suit of 
the ages—the case of Jesus Christ versus the world. 

The twofold relationship of the Paraclete—to 
the Lord Himself, and to the Church—is tacitly 
assumed throughout. So completely has Christ 
identified the disciples with Himself, that the 
distinction scarcely seems to occur to His mind. 
He could not honour them more than by this 
assumption. A/7/s Advocate must be ¢hezr Ad- 
vocate, since they are ‘ branches’ of Him and have 
no object in the world apart from Him. What 
they will ask of the Father is 7x Ais name—that 


| is, on His business and on the ground of His 
rights ; it is the asking of men who live in and for 


themselves no longer, since Christ lives in them. , 
The Paraclete is sought by and sent to those who 
can say, ‘We are Christ’s; /e dwells and speaks 
now in us’ (14); through His coming the 


| disciples will realize how completely they and 


<>: 


their Master live in each other, while He Himself 
lives in the Father (14°). 

Think of the situation of the eleven disciples 
left behind by Jesus, with a few hundred besides 
scattered in Jerusalem and Galilee: and they are 
to ‘make disciples of all the nations!’ They have 
nothing but hearts full of faith and love toward the 
crucified Jesus—no standing, no prestige, no 
material resources, no organized agency or means 
of propagandism ; they know little of the great 
world outside, and are utterly unknown to it. 
What is the one link between this impotence and 
that vast success? Just the Paraclete, the power 
from on high promised by Jesus as He leaves 
them. However much the situation has changed 
materially and outwardly in the interval, in all 
spiritual respects it remains the same. Our visible 
organizations, our Church plant and Christian 
institutions, are available for Christ’s true work 
exactly so far as they are the product of the Holy 
Spirit’s past activity and are continuously put at 
His disposal. The unity, vitality, and real pro- 


_ gress of the Church depend always on the influence 


of the Paraclete ; they are due to His sole guidance 


and initiative. 


Recent GForcign Theology. 


Biificher’s ‘Introduction to tbe 
Mew Sestament.’? 


JULicHER’s Jntroduction (which appears in the 
‘Grundriss’ series) was first published in 1894, 
and already it has reached its fourth edition. 
The author tells us that in the interval he has 
worked through all the problems of his subject 
afresh, and is not ashamed to confess that thereby 
he has gained a deeper insight at many important 
D. Adolf 
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1 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament. Von 
Jiilicher, Professor der Theologie in Marburg. 
vierte Auflage. Tiibingen und Leipzig, 1901. 
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points, He has a salutary distrust of omniscient 
finality in his department. ‘We must be con- 
tent,’ he observes (p. 6), ‘if for each N.T. book 
we can state approximately when and for whom it 
was written, whether the author wrote under his 
own or another’s name, what his chief interest was 
in writing and to what extent he has succeeded in 
giving it expression, whether and how far he used 
other sources, and whether his book has come 
down to us in its original condition.’ Jiilicher’s 
manual has been widely used in Germany; nor is 
its success surprising, for in large measure it 
combines the living erudition of a notoriously 
competent scholar with the insight and penetra- 
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7 
tion of a vigorous thinker. Beyond all question 
his book is in many respects a brilliant per- 
_ formance. 

Let us glance rapidly at some of his more 
significant conclusions. He accepts Philippians, 
Colossians, and even Ephesians as genuine letters 
of St. Paul. He states a powerful case against 
the South Galatian theory. He decides against 
the Vier-Kapitel hypothesis in regard to 2 Cor. 
One of the most masterly discussions in the 
volume, it may be mentioned, treats of the relations 
which subsisted between St. Paul and the Church 
at Corinth. The Roman Church, in Jiilicher’s 
opinion, was predominantly Gentile. Ephesians 

is a circular letter, and was written very little later 
than Colossians, the two thus naturally possessing 
a close similarity. Hebrews is addressed to 
Christians irrespective of their nationality. The 
Pastorals were written in view of Gnostic systems 
of doctrine in the first quarter of the first century. 
James is very late, 125-150. 

Most readers will find the pages which deal 
with the Gospels more interesting than all the 
others put together. As touching the Synoptic 
problem, Jiilicher is a convinced adherent of the 
two-document hypothesis. But the dates which 
he assigns to the separate Gospels are not, upon 
the whole, very unlike those reached by the later 
Tiibingen school, whom everyone considered to 
have been antiquated long ago. Jiilicher (who 
dissents vigorously from Harnack’s judgment on 
the veracity of tradition) dates Mark after 70, 
Matthew about 100, Luke 80-120, and minimizes 
their historicity accordingly. Now about 1855 
Hilgenfeld and Kostlin would have placed them 
thus — Matthew 70-80, Mark 80-100, Luke 
1oo-110. Is N.T. criticism going to thrash the 
same straw all over again? 

Without undue sensitiveness we feel that now 
and then our author allows himself oditer dicta, 

' which suggest a doubt whether he is altogether 
in a favourable position for catching on his mind 
a true and sympathetic reflection of N.T. thought. 
He tells us, for example, in what is otherwise 
a singularly fine appreciation of St. Paul, that the 
apostle’s ideal—Christ all in all—unfitted him for 
a loving comprehension of the varieties of in- 
dividual experience. Again, he finds it impossible 
to believe that St. Paul can have described himself 
to Timothy as the chief of sinners. He decides 
that three of the words from the Cross must have 
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been put into our Lord’s mouth by Luke, fo 
betray the very opposite of he 
‘spirit which is attested by Matthew and Mar 
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that deep anguish © 
pe 
Many of Jiilicher’s comments on the Fourth Gosp 
have a curiously eighteenth century ring, and 
offends him not a little that Jesus should here © 
speak so much about Himself. John expounds 
history, not relates it (this is a formula with which 
we are again becoming tolerably familiar), and in 
this respect compares badly with the Synoptics. 
And yet when we turn back a few pages we find 
that even ¢hey describe ‘not Jesus as He really 
was, but Christ as He appeared to the heart of 
the Church.’ In Jiilicher’s judgment the Fourth 
Gospel possesses no independent value as a 
source for the life of Christ, while even the sub- 
stance of the discourses is due to the pious but 
allegorical imagination of an Evangelist who—it 
is the one fact of which Jiilicher is certain—was 
not the disciple whom Jesus loved. It is a little 
disconcerting to find, five or six pages later, a 
favourable verdict passed on ‘John’s’ historical 
tone and atmosphere. Similarly, after the trust- 
worthiness of Acts has been -fairly riddled with 
hostile criticism, we are enthusiastically assured, 
in the very last sentence devoted to the subject, 
that it is ‘the ideal of a Church history!’ Surely 
in that case things are not what they seem. 

The value of the book is immensely heightened 
by the History of the N.T. Canon and History of 
the N.T. Text, which form its second and third 
parts. Seldom have we found more, and more 
interesting, information packed into so small a 
space. Noticeable features of pt iil. are Jiilicher’s 
detestation of the Textus Receptus, and his legiti- 
mate use against the dogma of verbal inspiration 
of the (for it) inexplicable uncertainties of the 
present text. 

It may be unhesitatingly affirmed that, short of 
Holtzmann, no German ‘ Introduction’ of the Left 
Centre possesses so many attractive qualities as 
Julicher’s. It takes a high place—perhaps the 
highest—in the series to which it belongs. 

H. R. MAcKINTosH. 
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BWerthofet’s ‘Leviticus.’ ! 
Ir is a pleasure to read the lucid Introduction 
with which this commentary on Leviticus begins. 


} Leviticus, Erklart von Lic. Alfred Bertholet. Tiibingen 
u. Leipzig: J.C. Mohr, r1oor. 


cussed in turn, 


Am 


section in which the theological significance of 
Leviticus and its bearing on the history of religion 
are brought out. Bertholet reminds us that when 


we use the convenient title ‘The Law of Holiness’ _ 


for chaps. 17-26, we must remember that the 
holiness aimed at is not what we mean in our 
ordinary use of the word. The idea is a negative 
one, that of separation from and avoidance of all 
that would debar a man from worship, At the 
same time he does justice to another side of that 
law, the vein of idealism which is to be traced in 
the writer’s unchangeable conviction that Israel is 


Yahweh’s property and has Him as its God. In’ 


the pages which treat of chaps. 11-15 stress is 
rightly laid on the fact that we cannot understand 
the regulations here laid down without the study 
of other ancient religions. The idea that certain 
foods and ailments and functions of the animal 
life involve defilement is not peculiar to Israel. 
We must inquire into the forms it took in Persia, 
for instance, as well as in Palestine. And the root 
of the thought is found to be that anything makes 
a man ceremonially unclean which brings him into 
relation with a deity other than the one he 
worships. Foods that are or once were conse- 
crated to that alien divinity are polluting. Diseases 
which were formerly believed to be directly due to 
his stroke stand on the same footing. Leprosy, 
for example, was doubtless originally ascribed to 
the viSitation of another than Yahweh. Every- 
thing connected with the birth of a child was once 
thought to be under the protection of special 
divinities. He, therefore, who would join in the 
worship of Yahweh must abstain from all carnal 
acts. Whether Bertholet is right in adding ‘he 
also who is engaged in war’ may perhaps be 
doubted. At anyrate the reasons alleged are not 
strong enough to support the statement, Uriah’s 
indignant refusal (2 S 1114), if it proved anything, 
would prove too much, for it would bring eating 
and drinking within the category of forbidden 
acts. And although the wars waged by the people 
were supposed to be the wars of Yahweh, we are 
not entitled to infer from this anything which is 
unsupported by positive evidence. There is one 
other point in the Introduction to which attention 
should be called. Haupt’s remark is quoted with 
approval: ‘The comparative study of the pre- 


Picous portions of Rihich site book is com-— 
posed are distinguished from each other and dis- 
On this there follows an excellent — 


- 
Islamic religion of the Arabs will doubtless fhrow 
light on certain forms of the ancient Israelite 
ritual, but if we wish to show the origin of the 
later Jewish ceremonial law contained in the 
Priests’ Code, we must search the cuneiform ritual — 
texts of the Assyrio-Babylonians.’ The criticism 


of Holzinger’s Zxodus in the January number of | 


THE Expository Times! is a sufficient indication 
of our agreement with this view. And Bertholet 
has turned it to practical account in the com- 
mentary. The ‘curious ordinance that the place 
where the skin, dung, etc., of the bullock is to be 


| burnt shall be a clean place (41!-1*) is shown by 


cuneiform analogy to be a euphemism. The 
suggestion is hazarded that the choice of the goat 
for a sin-offering (4) may be due to Babylonian 
influence. 

Great care is devoted to the analysis of ese 
chapter into its constituents. We have no space 
to pass this in review. A single specimen will 
exhibit the thoroughness with which this im- 
portant part of the work has been done. Because 
Ly 1148-4 betrays the linguistic characteristics of 
H (The Law of Holiness), it has been argued that 
111-23. 41-47 are also due to H. ‘But this is. 
probably going too far. BAnrtscn (Heiligkeits- 
gesetz 5) has already rightly remarked that apart 
from v.*3-45 there is here no absolutely convincing 
token of H. But it is admitted that Dt 14 (a 
secondary passage) contains an exact parallel to 
vv.223, which at all events appears to show that 
Lev 112% depends on an earlier original. This 
might indicate that the law concerning clean and 
unclean animals was gradually evolved, so that 
the question would be whether Lv 11 represents 
the stage at which H stands. But this is not very 
probable, seeing that the detailed, strongly 
systematized expression of our law does not 
correspond with the general character of H. 
Moreover, if 114°, on the one side, stands on the 
same footing as 17/5", and on the other with chap. 
15 (v.5%, etc.), it is to be observed that Tyve is 
not a part of H, and 15” directly contradicts 
H (2018), Vv.4?45 alone are therefore to be 
attributed to H, and these verses may have been 
combined by a reviser with the framework men- 
tioned above as common to Ly 11 and Dt 14 in 
such a way as to thrust out H’s On! and more 
generally expressed prescriptions.’ 

The vocabulary of Lv contains a fair number 
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of words which require elucidation. 


a pn, Haupt regards it as a loan-word from the 
Babylonian Kardbu, which he derives from 73 
transposed; the 4, he holds, is turned into g, 
‘through the influence of the vowel w. The pro- 
cedure is too complicated. Robertson Smith, 
Haupt, and others believe that the fundamental 
idea of the important word "BD is to wpe off. 


Here, again, Bertholet adheres to the older view 
‘that the radical idea is to cover (the eyes of him 
who would punish), The note in which this is 
maintained is a very long and valuable one, but it 
is a little surprising that in its reference to the 
literature of the subject it omits to mention 
Driver’s equally admirable note in the commentary 
on Deuteronomy. The precise significance of 
TIAN (2% 
was usual to connect it with 137 in the sense of 
piercing, and to explain it by referring to the 
pungency of the odour. Probably, however, 
Bertholet is right in following Schwally, who refers 
it to 7D} in the ritual sense of calling on the name 
of the deity. A comparison of the A.V. and the 
R.V.'at Lv 7% evinces the difficulty which the 
word nnvin here occasioned. The former has 


etc.) Is open to question. Formerly, it 


‘portion of the anointing’: the latter has in the 
text ‘anointing-portion,’ but in the margin simply 


‘portion.’ Our commentary tells us that mAnwn 


is not to be referred to nwt) (=to anoint), but to 
another nw, the existence of which is indicated 


in the Assyr. masthu, ‘surveyor’; msthdu, ‘measure.’ 

But the student of Leviticus finds Agen diffi- 
culties besides those presented by the mere words. 
What account, eg., is to be given of the guilt- 
offering. ‘Untenable assertions of all kinds have 
been made respecting the distinction between ov'x 
and nNon, This is not to be wondered at, since 
in the law itself it was but gradually that the dvi 
assumed a form which makes the distinction 
possible (cf. 5261719 with 141), It is safest to 
take as our starting-point the two regulations dealt 
with above, 51416.20-26. In both cases it is an 
unlawful violation of Yahweh’s or a neighbour’s 
right that is in question. With this the fact 
corresponds that the restoral of the stolen pro- 
perty, plus one-fifth of its value, accompanies the 


Bertholet, in 
our opinion rightly, adheres to the common 
~ explanation of the word }27p as connected with 


offering (of a ae ‘The latter y 
primary point (cf. Lv 224), as the DUN 78 


originally the expiatory present or fine G Sa 6 


2 K 12!"), and the addition of the sacrifice as a 
In, Nusa supple-_ 
mentary ordinance to Lv 5, the name OWS — 
also clings to the compensation (v.™), and the 
sacrificial animal is called py p2n Soe a distinction 
in the linguistic use which cannot fail to show how ; 


propitiation is secondary. 


little the significance of the guilt-offering had been 
lost in later times. In contrast to the sin-offering 
it is therefore a propitiatory oblation which was 
presented when there was a (voluntary) compensa- 
tion for a 5yp ‘There can be little doubt that 


our author is right in his account of the strange 


fact that a guilt-offering was prescribed as part of 
the purification of the leper. ‘The thought of a 
compensation, which elsewhere forms the char- 


acteristic of the guilt-offering, in this ritual with- 


draws into the background in favour of rites which 
aim at restoring communion between God and 


. This seems to show that the idea OWN 


is here used in an inexact sense, probably because 
the author did not know how to bring this peculiar 
ritual under a more fitting category. . . . There is 
also a deviation from the typical guilt-offering in 
that the ram is not used as the sacrificial animal.’ 
The inexactness here asserted is easy to under- 
stand when we remember how vague the laws 
are which professedly treat of this kind of 
offering. 


man... 


Our references have chiefly been to passages of 


some length. We must not fail to say that the 
commentary as a whole is neither lengthy nor 
tedious. Many points of detail are illustrated 
briefly and well. The ideas expressed by the 
Imposition of Hands; the anointing with blood of 
the tips of the ear, the thumb, and great toe; the 
‘strange fire’ of rol; the varieties of leprosy! 
and the laws relating to it; the survival ‘ Azazel’ 
in the ritual of the Day of Atonement; and much 
else in which we all are interested, are dealt with 
in small space, with much freshness, often con- 
vincingly, always in an interesting way. 


. TAYLOR. 
Winchcomobe. J 


1 See the pithy note on that puzzling ordinance, Lv 13”: 
‘This is not elephantiasis but leucoderma.’ 
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Gimong the Periodicafs. 
The Greco-Russian Church and the 
Canon of Scripture.” 


A PERPLEXING variety of statements is to be met | 


with as to the attitude of the Russian Church to 
the question of the Canon. For instance, Aug. 
Dondero in his Znstitutiones Biblice (1895) asserts 
unhesitatingly that amongst the disputes that have 
arisen from time to time between the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Church there has never 
been any as to the canonical authority of all the 
books recognized by the Western (Roman Catholic) 
Church. In like manner H. Zschoke (Hist. sacra: 
Antig. Test., 1894) assures us that the Moscovite 
Church has the same Canon as the Roman 
Catholic ; while such distinguished theologians as 
Janssens (Hermeneutica sacra), Lamy (Introd. in 
sacram Scripturam), Cardinal Franzelin (Zvractatus 
ae divina traditione et Scriptura), Cornely (Hist. et 
crit. introd. in V.T. libros sacros) take, this for 
granted. Zschoke, however, bewails a tendency 
on the part of the more recent Russian theo- 
logians to adopt Protestant views as to the so- 
called deutero-canonical books; while Macarius 
(Zntrod. p. 493) states that Philaret first taught 
that these books are not inspired, but simply 
certified by the Church as free from error in 
regard to faith and manners. 

In view of somewhat conflicting testimonies, it 
has been thought advisable by the editors of the 
fevue Bibligue to have an exact statement of the 
real position of the Russian Church. This is 
contained in a paper contributed to the April 
number by Dr. Dombrovski, professor at the 
Episcopal seminary of Kovno. The writer roundly 
declares that the state of affairs assumed by 
Roman Catholic theologians to exist in the 
Moscovite Church is completely opposed to the 
reality. In particular, he asserts that, so far from 
Philaret having been the first to teach the view 
above stated, the common opinion of Russian 
theologians during the seventeenth century was 
adverse to the inspiration of the deutero-canonical 
books of the O.T. As a witness to the continued 
prevalence of this view he cites the famous Russian 
preacher and theologian, Theophanes Prokopowicz, 
whose prelections (during the four years 1712- 
1716) under the title Christiana Orthodoxa Theo- 
Jogia were published at Leipzig in 1792. In one 
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passage this orthodox author writes: ‘It is un- 
doubted that a canonical character does not 
belong to all the books contained in the volume 
called the Bible, but that there are some in it 
which lack divine testimony, and are called 


apocrypht, quasi occulti, hoc est, incerti... . 


Moreover, it is not only. whole books that are 
doubtful, but also certain parts of certain canonical 
books, eg. in Daniel the story of Susanna, etc.’ 
Prokopowicz proceeds, by the crude method of 
counting votes of patristic and other early 
authorities Avo and con, to establish the canon- 
icity of the body of the Book of Esther, and 
to excise those parts found only in the Greek 
Bible. By similar methods he gets rid of the 
Additions to Daniel, and excludes Judith, Tobit, 
Wisdom, Sirach, Maccabees, Baruch from the list 
of canonical books, declaring them to be merely 
human writings, useful, indeed, for reading in the 
church, and worthy of praise in many ways, but 
not divinely inspired. 

In like manner the archimandrite Silvester, in 
his Compend. Theol. Class. (1799), draws a sharp 
distinction between canonical and apocryphal 
books, and, for the sake of students of theology, — 
gives the list of the latter in the following lines :— 

Judith, Tobias, Syrach, Sapientia, Baruch, 
Tertius et quartus codex qui fingitur Esdrae, 
- Et que gesta refert Machabez historia gentis, 
Senaque cauda Esther, Danieli subdita bina, 


Una ode Psalmos augens, supplexque Manasses 
Non possunt merito divina oracula dici. 


The same position is maintained in the important 
anonymous work, Orthodoxe Orientalis Ecclesia 
Dogmata (1783), where it is declared that the 
‘apocryphal’ books are worthy of commendation 
and are profitable for church reading, but that 
they have zot the same authority as the canonical 
books. Precisely similar views are expressed by 
Macarius, Philaret, Bishop Silvester, Dagajev, etc. 
So far, then, from this doctrine of the Canon 
being an innovation, Dombrovski maintains that 
it has been the prevailing one for more than two 
hundred years. And that, not only as a pious 
opinion of theologians, but as the authoritative 
doctrine of the Russian Church. This is shown 
by the ‘ programme of polemical theology’ designed 
and approved by the Most Holy Synod of St. 
Petersburg, in which, amongst the lapses of the 
Roman Church from orthodoxy is specified its 
having added the apocryphal books to the Canon 
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‘of the Old Testament. And in catechisms used 
in the schools of the Russian Empire the same 
doctrine of the Canon is carefully taught. 

As to the Canon of the New Testament there is 
no difference between the Roman Catholic and 
the Russian Church. 

It may be worth adding that Dombrovski’s 
atticle is preceded in the Revue Biblique (itself 
Roman Catholic) by an editorial note, in which 
the article is said to cast a sad light (ume triste 

- Iumidre) on the subject. The hope is expressed 
that the Protestant doctrine has not yet obtained 
complete hold on a Church so attached to ancient 
tradition. ‘Those who maintain it have evidently 

_ thought to oppose the ancient practice of the 

Catholic Church by a more scientific one. If 

they continue to make acquaintance with German 
and English Protestants, they may learn from 
those of them who are less dominated than the 
early Protestants by Rabbinical prejudices, that it 
is the reverse of scientific to believe in the men of 
the Great Synagogue, and to admit the Hebrew 

Canon ex doc, upon the principle that inspiration 

ceased with Malachi.’ 


The Laying on of Hands. 


In the Z.4.7.W. (1901, Heft i. p. 93 ff.) Dr. 
P. Vouz discusses the meaning to be put on 
the Israelitish custom of laying the hand(s) on 
sacrificial victims. He sets out by looking at 
those instances in which the idea suggested by 
the imposition of hands is clear. Thus, in Nu 
2738 23 (cf. v.20) it is evident that Moses lays 
his hands on Joshua in order to communicate 
to him the spiritual gifts which he himself pos- 
sessed. Similarly Dt 34° states that Joshua was 
filled with the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had 
laid his hands upon him. To the same category 
belong N.T. passages like 1 Ti 4%4,\2 Ti 15, 
Ac 6% 13%, etc. An analogous case is that of 
one who in the act of blessing lays his hand 
on some one in order to convey a benign influ- 
ence to him, Gn 4814, Mk 1o!® (cf. the expulsion 
of diseases by the touch of the hand, Mt 9)8, 
Mk 1618), In all these cases the laying on of 
hands appears to be a process whereby a sacred 
influence is conveyed from one body to another, 
the physical contact rather than the accompanying 
formula being the medium of communication. 

Volz next asks whether the above idea can be 
carried through in the case of the ritual of sacri- 


fice. He is not favourably disposed to the widely 
prevailing view, according to which the laying on 


of hands in this ritual is to be explained in the 


sense of a manumissio, whereby the offerer gives 


over the victim from’ his own possession to Jah- 


weh. We pass over his objections to this theory, 
which are well worth considering, to note his 
attitude to the explanation offered by W. R. 
Smith in his Religion of the Semites. ‘The latter 
connects the sacrificial ritual with the laying on 
of hands in the act of blessing, etc., by holding 
that the two parties are identified by the physical 


contact; for instance, in an atoning sacrifice this 
physical touch takes the place of an actual par- 


taking of the flesh and blood of the victim, in 
order thereby to attain to communion with the 
animal and with the deity. Volz finds it difficult 
to discover in the acts of blessing and of conse- 


-cration such emphasis on the communion and 
identification of the two parties; the emphasis 


lies rather on the conveying of an influence from 
one person to another. Nor can he acquiesce 
in the distinction which Smith (of. az.) makes 
between the laying of the hands on the Azazel 
goat, and that which is found elsewhere in the 
cultus. 

Proceeding to deal more specifically with the 
expiatory sacrifices, our author finds that the lay- 
ing of hands on the victim effects a transference 
of something from the one party to the other. ‘This 
something is not, as in the cases considered 
hitherto, a purifying and hallowing influence ; it 
is sin, uncleanness, curse. The passages are Ex 
2910 = Lv 814 (the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons), Nu 8!? (the atonement for the Levites) ; 
cf Levit t44 45. 24. 20: 88. 9) Ch 2093 sancetuaaliyoen 
1671 (the goat of Azazel). The animal, infected 
now with impurity, is either sent away (as in 
the last-named case), or burned without the 
camp (e.g. Lv 4"), or, in the case of the burnt- 
offering (cf. Lv 14%), carefully washed before being 
burned in honour of Jahweh. Similar notions 
about uncleanness as a material substance that 
may be carried away by an animal are quoted 
by our author from ancient Arabia, Massilia, 
Greece, and Egypt. He also finds an idea of 
the same kind underlying St. Paul’s language in 
2 Co 571, Gal 3, Ro 83. The case of witnesses 
laying their hands upon a condemned transgressor. 
(Lv 24", Sus v.*4) is brought under the same cate- 
gory. The former passage is specially instructive. 
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The idea is that those who have heard words of 

blasphemy are thereby themselves infected, and | 
that by laying their hands on the offender they | 
transfer to him this uncleanness to be carried | 
with him outside the camp and to perish with 

him when he is stoned to death. 

The only serious objection to the above theory 
appears to Volz to be this, that an animal upon 
which uncleanness and curse had been laden 
could not have been offered in sacrifice to Jahweh 
at all. This objection he gets over by supposing 
that originally the sin-offering was destined not 
for Jahweh but for demons unfriendly to man. 
Evidence of this he finds not only in the goat 
of Azazel (Lv 16), but in the custom of pouring 
out all the blood of the guilt-offering at the base 
of the altar (Lv 4"), no doubt as an offering to 
the underground black demons; and also in the | 
very fact that the victim in such offerings was 
so frequently a goat, the animal most akin to > 
those demonic goat-like forms whose worship was 
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common in Israel even in later times (Lv 17’). 
It is needless to say that such propitiating of 
demons appears in many other religions. 
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One difficulty still remains, if we accept the 
theory that the original destination of the sin- 
offering was hostile demons.. We hear of the 
laying on of hands also in offerings which have 
no relation tosin. In Ex 29! 19=Ly 818. 2? Aaron 
and his sons, at their installation in office, lay 
their hands also upon the ram for the burnt- 
offering and the ram of consecration, with whose 
blood they are sprinkled; in Lv 3? ® 18 the same 
rite is mentioned in connexion with the peace- 
offering; in Nu 8! the children of Israel lay 
their hands upon the Levites who are presented 
as a wave-offering and in substitution for the first- 
born. In this last instance it is quite possible 
to explain the act in the same sense as in the 
sin-offering ; in Ex 29= Lv 8, again, it is difficult 
to resist the impression that different strata of 
ritual are mixed up. Upon the whole it appears 
to Volz most probable that the usage of laying 
on of hands was originally peculiar to the sin- or 
guilt-offering, and from this passed on to the other 
offerings without its original significance being 
carried with it. J. A. SELBIE, 

Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Recent Research in (Be Banguage of Be 
Mew Cestament. 


By THE Rey. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., CALLANDER. 
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No reference has as yet been made to the depart- 
ment of lexicography. The dictionaries of Grimm- | 
Thayer and Cremer still hold the field. And yet 
this province has passed through a transformation 
since these important works were written. We 


doubt whether a ‘biblico-theological’ lexicon on | 


the lines of Cremer will ever again appear. It 
was of real value that attention should be emphat- 
ically called to the remoulding of terms which 
Christianity brought about. But it is of question- 
able advantage for any honest student of the 
N.T. language to have the content of the words | 
and phrases which express the conceptions of 
Biblical Theology fixed for him at second-hand 
in complete isolation from the history of the 
thought by which those conceptions were reached. | 


In any case it is utterly unscientific in a linguistic 
investigation to take as starting-point the difference 
between the type of speech in question and the 
original language of which it is a modification, 
instead of discovering its characteristics rather from 
the point of view of its growth and _ historical 
development. The plan of Grimm, extended and 
improved as it has been for English students by 
Professor Thayer, appears to us more scientifically 
fruitful for the N.T. And for years this book 
has been indispensable. But it requires to be 
rewritten. Not only have the innumerable inves- 
tigations in the department of Biblical Theology 
brought fresh light to bear on the content of 
familiar N.T. words, but the vast accumulation 
of new material afforded by the discovery of 


papyri in Egypt, by ite scientific ireaegtent of epi- 

graphy, and by the keen study devoted to the post- 
classical authors, necessitates a complete revision 
of statements of facts. Thus, ¢.g., the valuable 
lists added by Dr. Thayer are already antiquated. 
The Dutch scholar J. M. S. Baljon has published 
five parts of a Grieksch -theologisch woordenboek 
(Utrecht, 1896-97). We are not acquainted with 
the work, but, to judge from notices by so com- 
petent a critic as. Blass, it appears to be largely 
an expanded version of Cremer, into ‘which a 
good many inaccuracies have been allowed to 
intrude. It is more than doubtful whether the 
time has arrived for attempting a new scientific 
lexicon. The sources to be drawn upon are ex- 
tending rapidly from year to year. Anew papyrus 
may at any moment, in an unexpected way, illustrate 
the Biblical vocabulary. There is a huge mass 
of material already available which will need to 
be patiently sifted. 

No better example of what lexical revision will 
mean could be found than that afforded by Deiss- 
mann’s Bibelstudien (1895) and WVeue Bibelstudien 
(1897), which have just been issued together in 
an English translation. Next to Schmiedel’s 
Winer, these volumes form, perhaps, the most 
instructive contribution to N.T. linguistic science 
which the last decade has seen. They embrace 
a varied content. Prolegomena to the Letters 
and Epistles of the Bible, illustrations of the LXX 
from epigraphy, Biblical proper names, verbal 
forms,—all the discussions are fertile in sugges- 
tion, but most attractive to the student are the 
direct contributions to the history of the language 
of the Greek Bible. These largely consist of the 
examination of separate words and phrases as 
illustrated by papyri and inscriptions, with import- 
ant introductory paragraphs on the character of 
the so-called ‘Biblical Greek.’ The various dis- 
cussions are concrete examples of the views set 
forth in the introductory sections. If we mis- 
take not, specimens of Deissmann’s most inter- 
esting results were given in this Journal some 
time ago. In our judgment Deissmann has done 
an invaluable service to the study of the N.T. 
by clearly setting forth the point of view from 
which the language must be surveyed, the criteria 
which are to be applied to it, the presuppositions 
which have to be borne in mind if its character- 
istics are to be rightly estimated. We must dwell 
upon this matter fora moment, as it really fixes 
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spoken. Thus, ¢.g., Hatch in his Zssays de 
itely isolates the diction of the LXX and N 
under the designation of ‘Biblical Greek,’ and, — 


in consequence, makes the LXX the exclusive — 
Deiss- 


norm for interpreting the N.T. writings. 
mann makes clear on a wide inductive basis what _ 
the present writer had attempted to do much ~ 
more crudely in a dissertation published some 
years ago (Sources of N.T. Greek, 1895), that 
the language of both these groups of writings 


must be studied in its organic connexion with — 


the Greek of that late epoch to which they belong. 
The Egyptian papyri corroborate what we might 
have supposed @ friorz, that the LXX reflects 
the Alexandrian diction of its environment. The 
inscriptions and more popular memorials of the 


Imperial Age reveal in the same way that the © 


N.T. writers use the speech current in their 
day, inspiring it, of course, with their own con- 
ceptions, and at many points necessarily remould- 
ing its terms. A Hebraistic colouring is far more 
visible in the LXX than in the N.T., because 
it attempts to be a faithful translation of a group 
of Hebrew documents. It is the necessities of 
translation which chiefly account for the Semitic 
strain in it, not the fact that the Greek has passed 
through the mould of Semitic minds. For a 
writer like the translator of Szvach can compose 
his prologue precisely in the style of current 
Greek; as soon as he begins to translate, the 
Semitic original shines through his rendering. 
This gives for the N.T. an important caution 
as to making a distinction between those writings 
which were originally written in Greek and those 
which are translations of a Semitic original. The 
result for criticism may be the obtaining of a 
criterion of real value for the Synoptic problem 
and others. As regards the Jewish background 
of many words and phrases in the Gospels, refer- 
ence may be made here to G. Dalman’s excellent 
work, Die Worte Jesu, Bd. (Leipzig, 1898). 
His explanations are sometimes too ingenious, 
but most of his discussions repay careful study. 
Keeping in view, then, the fundamental fact that 
the Greek used by the translators of the LXX 


and the various writers of the N.T. is not a 
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cial type by itself, either Jewish or Biblical, 


but the Greek commonly spoken and, for ordinary 
business purposes, written in that Eastern world - 
_ from which the Biblical literature sprang, modi- 


fied, as the case might be, by the culture or 


ability of the separate writers, we can understand 
_that the LXX is bound to have an important 


bearing on the language of the N.T. The works 
of the xowy writers are, as a rule, literary. This 
is true even of the writings of Jews like Josephus 
and Philo. The language of the LXX, and, to 
a large extent, of the N.T. books, is non-literary, 
like that of the papyri and inscriptions, although 
often it is very difficult to draw the line. 
Accordingly, contributions to the linguistic study 
of the LXX will be of real importance for the 
N.T. Without doubt, the most noteworthy of 
recent publications in this department is the great 
Oxford Concordance to the LXX, planned by Dr. 
Hatch and brought to a conclusion by Mr. Red- 
path. This magnificent work ought to form the 
basis of many important investigations. A trust- 
worthy lexicon is sorely needed. We are glad to 
notice that a grammar has been undertaken by 
Mr. H. St. J. Thackeray. When the large Cam- 
bridge Septuagint has appeared, this province of 
study will have been placed on a satisfactory 
footing. Meanwhile materials bearing on the 
language have been collected. There are many 
far-seeing suggestions in Hatch’s Zssays in Biblical 
Greek, in spite of the erroneous view he took of 
the diction as a whole, and he has presented the 
evidence for a number of words. As far back as 
1841 H. W. J. Thiersch had published a useful 
dissertation on the Septuagint version of the 
Pentateuch. This deals with the principles fol- 
lowed in the translation, the type of language 
employed, andthe Hebraisms. Thiersch had made 
judicious use of the papyri then discovered, and 
in matters of orthography had examined the usage 
of several important MSS. Some of his results on 
linguistic points in the Pentateuch have still to be 
reckoned with, although so great an advance. in 
knowledge has been made since his time. A most 
interesting and valuable essay by H. Anz has 
appeared in the Dissertationes Philologice Halenses, 
vol. xii. pt. 2 (Halle, 1894), entitled ‘Subsidia ad 
cognoscendum Grecorum sermonem vulgarem ¢ 
Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina repetita.’ He has 
adopted the method of investigating those verbs in 
Genesis and Exodus which seemed to depart from 
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the usage of the best Attic prose, or were not to 


be found in the best writers. These he usually 


arranges according to the first author in which 
they occur, and then attempts to write a short 
history of each. In making his researches he has 
taken into account the most important of recent 
discussions on the later language, including the 
Egyptian inscriptions published by Flinders Petrie 
and Gardner, and, to a certain extent, the papyri. 
His results are of genuine importance. Lexical for 
the most part, they form a distinct contribution 
to the history of non-literary or colloquial Greek, 
and disclose many strange facts as to the diffusion 
of words and constructions. His main thesis is 
the paramount influence of the colloquial Attic 
(which leaves, e.g., such clear traces on the language 
of Comedy) upon the further development of 
popular Greek, including that spoken in Egypt. 
The Ionic elements so marked in that type are 
not only due to the original connexion of Attica 
with the Ionians, but also to the subsequent 
commercial relations of the two peoples and, at a 
later stage, to the fusion of Athenians and Tonians 
in districts such as Lower Egypt. Here is a 
specimen of the method which Anz adopts. The 
verb Aerovpyevy is common in classical Greek = 
discharge the stated public services at Athens. In 
Aristotle and the Palatine Anthology it is already 
used in a colourless sense=perform. In the 
Egyptian papyri, however, it is frequently applied 
to the sacred service of a god in his temple. An 
Attic inscription of the second century B.c. seems 
to pave the way for this signification. And Dio- 
dorus, among the writers of the xow7, has the ex- 
pression mpds Tas Tov Gedy epameias te Kal AevToup- 
yias (i. 21, on the worship of Isis and Osiris). 
We are quite prepared, therefore, to find numerous 
instances in Exodus where it describes the service 
of the priests in the tabernacle. Hence it readily 
takes the sense of Christian service in the N.T., 
which assumes the priesthood of all believers. 
Attention must also be called to the interesting 
chapter on ‘The Greek of the Septuagint,’ with 
numerous examples, in Dr. Swete’s admirable /n- 
troduction to the O.T. in Greek, and we may 
mention, in addition, a suggestive dissertation by 
Apostolides, Du Grec Alexandrin et de ses vapports 
avec le grec ancien et le grec moderne (Alexandria, 
1892). 

It is impossible here to name the various publi- 
cations of Egyptian papyri which are of such 
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primary value for ‘Alexandrian’ Greek. We may 
mention, however, as specially noteworthy the 
Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Konigl. Museen su 
Berlin, Griechische Urkunden, i. 2. 1-9 (1892-96) ; 
the Hlinders Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahaffy (Cua- 
ningham Memoirs of Royal Irish Academy, 1891, 
1893); and the Greek Papyri, published by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, including Alexandrian Erotic 
Fragment, etc. (Oxf., 1896), Revenue Laws of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (Oxf., 1896), ew Classical 
Fragments (Oxf., 1897), Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
i. ii. (London, 1898-99). Two grammatical works 
we have not been able to see, Grammatth der griech. 
Papyri aus der Ptoleméderzeit, by E. Mayser (Leipz., 
1898), and S. Witkowski’s Prodromus grammatice 
papyrorum grecarum etatis Lagidarum (Cracow, 
1897). 

A most fruitful department of research has next 
to be considered, the later development of the 
Greek language in its bearing on the speech of 
the N.T. Obviously that line of development 
which depends on a fofular basis will be of chief 
importance for our purpose. The language of the 
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N.T. is essentially the spoken language of its own 
epoch, modified, as the case may be, by the various 
degrees of culture in the separate writers. But 
this spoken language has a continuous history 
which stretches through the Middle Ages and 
continues in Modern Greek. In this province, 
more notably than in the literature of the xou7 
strictly so-called, we may expect to find real light 
thrown upon our subject. But all research must 
be carried on in close connexion with the historical 
growth of the speech. Most valuable cautions 
and hints for working backwards and forwards 
along the line of development of the ‘popular’ 
Greek are given by Professor Krumbacher in his 
masterly Beitrage zu einer geschichte d. griech, 
Sprache (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, Bd. xxvii. p. 481 ff.). 
The method of which he approves—and no scholar 
has a better right to judge—is there exemplified 
by his exhaustive discussion of the words aK pejv— 
akdp.a., 


He traces é«xujv from Xenophon through Theo- 
critus, Polybius, Strabo, Gospel of Matthew, Jose- 
phus, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Phalaris, Dosi- 
theus, Anacreon, A‘sop, Palatine Anthology, In- 
scriptions, Joannes Moschos, until he shows how 
gradually, in the popular language, it ousted ér. It 
occurs repeatedly in Middle-Greek texts, in poetry 
in the form dxéue. In this guise, with dialectical 


whole investigation is a model of what may de 
done by rigidly adhering to the historical method. 
Well worth consultation, also, are Professor Krum- | 
bacher’s most suggestive survey of the language 
in his great Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 
(ed. 2=Bd. ix. Abthg. 1 of Iwan von Millers” 
Handbuch d. klassischen Altertumswissenschaft), 
and a remarkable article by K. Buresch entitled 
Téyovay und anderes Vulgir-griechisch (Rheinisches’ 
Museum, xlvi. p. 193 ff.), in which he discusses — 
many of the ‘vulgar’ forms, and gives fertile hints _ 
for their study and appreciation. 

In spite of its close proximity to the N.T. period, 
the Greek of the Apostolic Fathers has for long 
remained a virgin soil for investigation. And yet, © 
viewed from the historical standpoint, it is bound 
to yield valuable results. We saw that Blass made 
considerable use of some of these writers for 
purposes of grammatical illustration. Since the 
appearance of his work, H. Reinhold has published 
a useful dissertation, ‘De Grecitate Patrum Apos- 
tolicorum Librorumque Apokryphorum Novi Tes- 
tamenti Queestiones Grammatice (Dz¢ssertationes 
Philologice Halenses’ (xiv. 1, Halle, 1898). 

This treatise deals almost entirely with Hormen- 
lehre, only a dozen pages being given to syntax. But, 
as has been already noted, that is the true starting- 
point. The nominal and verbal forms do more 
than anything else to localize the language, to 
supply its historical setting. Questions of syntax 
will probably come next, and last of all the 
vocabulary, which is a more delicate matter to 
handle. Reinhold’s results are very instructive. 
They point to a closer approximation of the phen- 
omena he has examined to the ‘vulgar’ Greek 
than that which is visible in'the N.T. This might 
be naturally expected in the case of the apocryphal 
Acts and Apocalypses, which were essentially ‘ple- 
beian’ books. There is, in fact, a mixture of — 
various types. While some writings, like the 
Lpisile to Diognetus, have an echo of genuine 
classical elegance, and others, like flermas, closely 
resemble the diction of the N.T., books such as 
the Acts of Thomas and Acts of Pilate, are plainly a 
direct reflexion of the common language of the 
market-place. Some of the later works, as; 6.25 
the Martyrdom of Bartholomew, exhibit that strange 
and uncouth medley of Attic, poetical, and popular 
elements which was so congenial to the Byzantine 
diction. 


RIGLOT DICTIONARY OF SCRIPTURE REPRE. 
z SENTATIVE WORDS IN HEBREW, GREEK, 
4 AND ENGLISH. By Henry Browne, M.D. 
(Bagster. Imperial 8vo, pp. 520. 21s.) 

_ Dr. Browne believes that every Hebrew word 
has one, and only one, Greek or English word to 
represent it. There may be exceptions, but he 
doubts it. And he is certainly nearer the truth than 
are those careless translators who are content with 
the first word that comes to them. If the Revisers 
had been more careful to find the right word and 
abide by it, their work would have been still more 
severely criticised but still more valuable. Dr. 
Browne believes that there are no such things as 
synonyms in any language. No two English, 
Greek, or Hebrew words can be placed like 
bricks above one another and made to fit. But 
there is the one word in each language made for 
the one word in the other. And this belief he 
has reduced to practice. He has prepared a 
Dictionary containing most of the English words 
in the Bible arranged in alphabetical order, 
and over against them in parallel columns he has 
placed the corresponding Greek and Hebrew word. 

His success is quite a surprise. To serve its 
purpose fully, the book should have given the 
Greek and the Hebrew in alphabetical order as it 
does the English. That would have made it three 
times its present size. But it is difficult to see 
what purpose is served by giving access to the 
English alone. Indeed the Greek or the Hebrew 
alone would have been more serviceable. For 
then we should have known how to translate these 
words ; but who is likely to be occupied in trans- 
lating the English back into Greek or Hebrew ? 
There are errors in accents or the like, but their 
number is astonishingly few. The author’s idea 
is a noble one, and he has gone a long way towards 
realizing it. 


THE CORRECTIONS OF MARK. By Epwin A. 
Appotr. (Black. 8vo, pp. 355. 158. net.) 

This is the second part of a projected series of 
works by Dr. Abbott on the Gospels, and it 
assumes the conclusions of the first part, which 
wasentitled C/we. Clue was noticed in these pages 
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a month or two ago. The series of works will go 
by the general title of ‘ Diatessarica.’ This is 
‘Diatessarica,’ part ii. ‘The object of this book,” 
says its author, ‘is to demonstrate that Mark con- 
tains a tradition from which Matthew and Luke 
borrowed, and to discuss the corrections of Mark 
jointly adopted by Matthew and Luke.’ The 
‘tradition’ was written, and in Hebrew. It was 
handled by a corrector (or correctors), whom 
Matthew or Luke or both followed. Unfortunately 
the corrector was as often wrong as right. And 
Dr. Abbott undertakes to reveal the blunders he 
made as well as the cause of them. This cause 1s 
nearly always the mistaking of one Hebrew letter 
for another. 

For example: In Mk 14° we read, ‘. . . saying 
to him that, If thou wilt... .’ In Mt 8? and in 
Lk 512 we read ‘... saying, Sir, if thou wilt.’ 
The Hebrew for ‘to him that’ is ‘> 1); but 5 is 
often exchanged with 7 (as Belial or Beliar) and 
> with 3; whence °3 6 could become first ‘34 
and then ‘35, that is, ‘Rabbi,’ that is, ‘Sir.’ 

There are more, and there are less, striking cases 
than that, that is a fair and brief example. The 
industry and ingenuity displayed throughout the 
work are marvellous. In this attempt to solve the 
Synoptic variations Dr. Abbott is as ploddingly 
persevering as he is dazzlingly original. 


Messrs. Adam & Charles Black have entered 
on the publication of short monographs, somewhat 
after the German manner, but attractively printed 
and bound. We have recently received three such 
small. volumes of works by Harnack. And here 
comes a lecture on Schopenhauer by T. B. 
Saunders (pp. 95, 1s. 6d. net.). If Messrs. Black 
could make such a style of publication popular, 
they would confer a real benefit on English 
theology. For why must every man among US 
make a book or gather a dozen essays together 
before he can find a publisher and an audience? 
Itis certain that one who reads this essay will have 
quite enough to think about regarding Schopen- 
If he reads a larger book he may know 
And he has probably no 


hauer. 
more and think less. 


desire to read about the Income Tax and Confu- 


cianism and all the other things that a volume of 
essays may chance to contain. 


The cheapest book in the English language is 
an English dictionary, and the cheapest English 
dictionary is Annandale’s Cowcise. It is a quarto, 
printed in three columns, small type; it contains 
848 pages—pages, not columns; it is bound in 
cloth, and it is published at 3s. 6d. A new 
edition has just appeared. It contains an 
appendix of new words, among which we find 
‘aphasia,’ surely not new, only of new and 
melancholy interest to us. The publishers of the 
dictionary are Messrs. Blackie & Son. 


By WILLIAM MAcINTosH, M.A., 
(Blackwood. Crown 8vo, pp. 284. 3s. 6d. 


RABBI JESUS. 
PH.D. 
net.) 

Dr. Macintosh’s aim has been to present Jesus 

to young men to-day as the young men of 
Jerusalem saw Him in the days of His flesh. He 
is scholar enough to be able to hide the marks of 
his scholarship, and without the scaffolding his 
Statue stands before us majestic and winning. 
There are many who write of the sinlessness of 
Jesus and leave Jesus Himself unnatural and 
unattractive. Dr. Macintosh makes us long to 
be like Jesus. The contents, the critic will cavil, 
are commonplace. But so are young men’s 
minds, and all the most wholesome things in life 
and literature. 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST. By WiLt1aM Crark, M. A, 
LED. ,.D,CL.5F.R/S.C- (7 &* Z, Clark. Cae 
8yo, “58 300, is) 

Professor Clark has revised and republished his 
volume of apologetics. Its position is distinct 
amongst apologetic literature. For Dr. Clark 
limits himself to the things that are essential, and 
then takes the utmost care neither to exaggerate 
nor misrepresent. If even one of the great matters 
here presented, if even the Resurrection of Jesus, 
is once established in the mind, it is. an incalcul- 
able gain. That is Dr. Clark’s aim. With honest 
hearts he is sure of success. 


Messrs. James Clarke’s ‘Small Books on Great 
Subjects’ have now reached their twenty-second 
volume. It is a volume apart. Its author is 
John Pulsford. He is an author apart. The title 


appropriate, pean it pe aust as mu 
as we are able to see in it,—and that 
with the book. No doubt there are flashes, | 
light of which anyone can see light. Bu 
most part God must reveal this book unto 
His Spirit. 


books. The best book is no longer the be 
that can be most successfully crammed. It m 
educate as well as inform. It must awaken 
mind and touch the imagination. Examiners 
not what they used to be. It is now part of the 
business to distinguish the mind that has acted a 
a sponge from the mind that has gathered as ¢ 
honey bee. As Dr. Stout himself puts it, student 
are now expected to do riders in Psychology 
they do riders in Euclid. And this is the se 
of the success of Dr. Stout’s own book. It ha 
the awakening gift, a giftmot picked up accident- 
ally but most deliberately cultivated. So the } 
book has passed out of its first edition, and a 
second, revised and enlarged, edition nee been } 
mabliched: 


THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY:- ST. MATE! 
THEW, By EN. Pevouser <D)De (Oxford | 
University Press. 8vo0, pp. xxxiv, 384. 5s.) ] 

Dr. Peloubet has given himself for many years 3 
to the preparation of notes on the International | 

Lessons and other aids to Sunday-school teachers. . 

He has thus proved his armour, and comes ae | 

us without temerity as the author of a complet 

series of commentaries on the New Testament, 

The first volume is before us. In securing their ° 

publication through the Oxford University Press | 

Dr. Peloubet has won half his battle. For besides | i} 

the prestige of that publishing house, he has at 

his command the Revised Version and the new ' 
marginal references. The text of St. Matthew’s ; 

Gospel is printed after the Holman fashion, the: 

Authorized and Revised Versions together. It is; 


by far the best system of ‘ parallel’ printing. This } 
is the way of it— 
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commentary. The introductions 
cting to teachers and uninteresting to 
ren. The notes are full and well packed 
the right matter. Wisely there are references 
books, most wisely the references are to easily 
sessible books, and less for fuller information 
han for illustration. Occasionally there is a lack 
of point, the words being multiplied without 
<ing the impression. Thus in the first Beati- 
e, who the ‘meek’ are no one would under- 
stand from this note. The dictionary definitions 
quoted are too general, and in this case mis- 
leading. If Dr. Peloubet had said that a long- 
suffering person does not resent a wrong, and a 
meek person does not claim a right, he had only 
to add an illustration or two and all was 
manifest. 

< There are some ordinary illustrations and some 
excellent maps and plans. 

_ Altogether it is a distinct and welcome addition 
to our commentaries on St. Matthew, which need 
additions sorely. 


THE MUSIC OF THE ' CHURCH HYMNARY. 
By WILLIAM COWAN AND JAMES LovE. (Frowde. 
~ Crown 8vo, pp. 264. 58.) 

The Church Hymnary has obtained so wide a 
circulafion in Scotland that there must be many 
persons who would know more about its music. 
This volume meets that wish. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part gives historical notices 
of the tunes, chants, and special settings, not only 
in the Hymnary, but also in the ‘Psalter in 
Metre.’ The second part gives biographical 
notices of the composers. Both subjects are 
treated alphabetically. The information is no 
doubt mostly contained in Julian’s Dictionary, 
but how many possess that expensive work, and 
how many of its possessors have time to dig out 
the information? Here it is all in clear outline 
and beautiful setting forth. 


Mr. J. H. Burn continues to exercise his 
peculiar gift of anthology-maker. The latest 
gathering is from the writings of Canon Knox 
Little. Its title is Our Reasonable Service, and its 
publishers. are Messrs. Wells Gardner. The 
volume is smaller, and we think in more artistic 
taste, than any of those already published. 


» No Criticism intrudes, nor other thing | 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 
EpITtep By H. Buxton Forman, (Glasgow: 
Gowans & Gray. Five Vols, 1s. each, net.) 

Messrs. Gowans & Gray of Glasgow have 
resolved to publish a series of English classics 
under the title of ‘The Complete Library.’ The 
title explains itself. The first issue is Keats, and 
it justifies the title. The question may be raised 
whether it is wise to publish the complete works 
of anybody. But there is no question that the 
book-buyers want completeness. They may not 
read Keats or any other right through, but they 
rejoice to know that they can if they choose. 

The publishers might have called their series 

‘The Complete and Cheap Library,’ for the books 

are a surprise of beauty at their price. 


In the year 1843 a Chancery barrister wrote a 
book and called it Zhe Great Awakening. In the 
year 1899 the Right Rev, Bishop Courtenay, D.D., 
edited and republished the book, and explained 
that the writer and the editor were one and the 
same (Edinburgh: Grant, crown 8vo, pp. 155). 
The book deals with the most momentous subject 
that occupies us in life—the leaving it. And it is 
surely something for its conclusions, sharply as 
they contradict our ordinary beliefs, that this 
scholar holds them as firmly in 1899 as he did in 
1843. Its doctrine is briefly this. At death man 
sinks into unconsciousness, he remains in this state 
of utter unconsciousness till the last day. Then 
there shall be a ‘great awakening,’ and body and 
soul shall rise together, to life or to judgment. 
The proof is modestly and persuasively set forth. 
Perhaps the most immediate objection that occurs 
to the mind is the desire of St. Paul ‘to depart 
and to be with Christ.’ Dr. Courtenay believes 
that in speaking thus the apostle simply dis- 
regarded ‘his brief plunge into darkness, his 
momentary hiding in the grave’ (Is 26%). 


A DYNAMIC FAITH. By Rurus M. Jonss, M.A., 
D.Lirr. (Headley. Crown 8vo, pp. 113. 2s. 6d.) 


The Dynamic Faith is the faith of the Quaker. 
And how powerful a plea for the Quaker’s faith 
can be made! This book. will be read with 
intense interest. It clears away hindrances and 
comes close to the heart and purpose of the 
Redeemer. A dynamic faith is a faith that moves, 
that moves to loyalty, to self-surrender, to death. 
It has done this often, and it would do it yet more 


often in the future, if that weakness could be 
removed which keeps Quakerism from multiply- 
ing. But apart from apology for the Quaker, 
this book is great. Professor Jones shows impres- 
sively that Christianity needs neither philosophy 
nor history in order to reap good results as soon 
as the soul has got into touch with the living 
Redeemer. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. By THE 
LATE JOHN TINDALL Harris. (Headley. Vol. 1. 


8vo, pp. 332. 6s.) 

When Mr. Tindall Harris died in 1887 he left 
in MS. a commentary on every book of the New 
Testament. ‘Those on the writings of St. John 
were published in two volumes in 1889. And now 
a beginning has been made with the commen- 
taries on St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Our first thought is to cast the book aside. Its 
author believes (1) that the Second Coming took 
place in the period after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, of which we have such scanty informa- 
tion. He also believes (2) that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written by St. Paul and second in 
time of all his Epistles. He further believes (3) 
that the baptism which Christ sent His disciples 
to administer—‘Go ye, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them ’—was a baptism not with water 
but with the Holy Ghost. 

Now a commentator who is so highly original is 
apt to suffer for his originality. He is apt to suffer 
from neglect and even contempt. But those who 
have looked into Mr. Harris’s work on St. John 
know that contempt is absurd and neglect most 
culpable. He knew what he was about. He 
knew what others had said on these things, and 
when he was original he was so deliberately. And 
he could give reasons for his originality. Incred- 
ible as it will seem to those who know nothing of 
Mr. Harris or his books, this volume deserves to 
be bought and mastered. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. By THE Rev. JAMES 
STALKER, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, 
Pps 130.8 Es: 6d.) 

‘Perfecting holiness in the fear of God.’ It is 
wise of Dr. Stalker to give himself to the subject. 
We need more sanctification, preached as well as 
lived. No doubt there are those who preach 
sermons on Pride, Sloth, and the rest of the 
Deadly Sins, without ever getting into sight of 
the gospel or the grace of God. But that some 


men do so is no excuse to 


, > : 

thers for o 
reference to these matters. The grace 
rescue is most necessary, but ‘without holir 
man shall see the Lord.’ ‘Dr. Stalker is a n 
for the practical preacher of righteousness. 


title fora book. But there are books that | 
spite of their titles. The -book with this title cc 
tains a scheme for studying the whole Bible in 
historical order during three years. And so skil 
is the scheme and so widespread the desire 
know the Bible, that the book has passed thro 
many thousand copies, and is now issued 1 
cheap form to pass through many thousand m 
(Hodder & Stoughton, crown 8vo, pp. 352, 2S.). 


THE CENTURY BIBLE: ST. LUKE, 
ADENEY, M.A. (/ack, 
net.) 

This is the second volume of Professor Adene 
enterprise, and Professor Adeney is himself 
editor. His work is always sound and mode 
He is liable, as good scholars are liable, to: 
occasional slips; there is a curious one in th 
preface ; but one can receive the occasional slip 
along with the uniform insight and sobriety. 


By W. By 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 404. 


Messrs. Longman are the publishers of a most: 
engaging edition of the Lyra Germanica (the first! 
series, 2s. net.). The red line round the page setss 
off the soft creamy paper, and the binding int 
crimson and gold is in perfect keeping. P 


A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHI L- 
OLOGY. By P. Gites, M.A. (Macmillan. 
8vo, pp. 659. 14s.) 

Mr. Giles adds after his title, ‘For Classical) 
Students.’ But he would not exclude New Testa+ 
ment students from participating in the benefit ofr 
his work. It is to be observed that one of the¢ 
authors he frequently quotes, and to whom he« 
expresses in his preface special obligations, is ad 
distinctively New Testament scholar—the Rev.’ 

J. H. Moulton of Cambridge. Indeed, it is righti 

to say that no reader of the New Testament in 

Greek can afford to lose the training which a study} 

of this book will give him. The old opposi-+ 

tion between Classical and Biblical Greek has4 
broken down. But, besides that, Mr. Giles goes 
behind all forms and dialects of Greek and of 


Crownn 


atin ; and res us see the words in their process 
making. We thus understand how the Greek 
‘the New Testament is connected with the 
k of Sophocles, and we can understand it 
in no other way. In the preface to his new 
edition of St Peter and St. Jude in the ‘Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary,’ Dr. Bigg says: ‘A 
point which gives the commentator much trouble 
- is the nature of the Greek with which he has to 
deal.’ Yes, it is the most troublesome point of 
all now. And yet commentators write still as if 
the difficulty had never occurred to them. 

But about the book. It is the second edition 
of the best Manual of Comparative Philology in 
existence. It will no doubt be translated into 
other languages. 


THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. By W. G. RUTHER- 
FORD. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. 284. 6s.) 

These sermons, we are told on the title-page, 
were preached in the Abbey to Westminster boys. 
We should like to know th@se boys. It is incred- 
‘ible that Dr. Rutherford, who is neither fool nor 
pedant, preached sermons which they could ‘not 
understand. But there are no boys we know of 
who could make anything of them. It is astonish- 
_ing what boys can do with political addresses when 
they live in a political atmosphere. It is astonish- 
ing what they can do with theological discussion, 
when they are brought up in the midst of it. But 
these sermons are neither political nor theological. 
They are spiritual and experimental. And we 
cannot understand how Dr. Rutherford’s boys 
could have entered into them. But they are good. 
They deserved publication. Let the boys, let us 
all read them and think, and seek more earnestly 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND. By CurTHBERtT LENNOX. 
rose. Crown 8vo, pp. 260. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This is no abridgment of Professor Smith’s Lie. 
It is*what another man’s eyes have seen, what 
another man’s memory has stored. It is also most 
unlike an abridgment in its ease of manner and 
its unforced interest. 
is to rise up with the last. But, after all, it does 
not give us Drummond. It does not remove the 
contradictions ; it does not weld the three or four 
men we know as Drummond into one. There is 
the Drummond into whose ear innumerable tales 


(Mel- 


To sit down to the first page | 


of sin were poured, and the Drummond who told | 


young men that in our day it is of righteousness 
the Holy Spirit convicts, not of sin. There is 
the Drummond who encouraged with transparent 


‘sincerity the keenest search for hypocrisy, and 


the Drummond who ‘rushed’ the signing of the 
Confession ‘like the rest of us.’ There was a 
Drummond of flesh and blood, but it seems that 
no biography can reproduce him, and what will 
posterity think of him? 


A new edition has been issued of Mr. Smellie’s 
fine book of daily meditations called Ju the Hour 
of Silence (Melrose, 5s.). May it reach many 
editions ; every copy carries with it the gentle 
persuasiveness of the grace of God. 


A second edition is also published of Zorch- 
Bearers of the Faith, a book of Christian Heroes, 
which, with his inimitable taste and tenderness, Mr, 
Smellie has written—an almost unique prize or gift 
for boys (Melrose, 3s. 6d.). 


S.B.0.T.: EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. By H. GuTHE, 
D.D., AND L, W. BATTEN, PH.D. (Mutt. 8vo, pp. 
74-) 

This, the new issue of Dr. Haupt’s ‘Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament,’ is due to several 
writers. Professor Guthe is chiefly responsible for 
the colouring of the text as well as for the notes. 
But notes are added to the English translation 
both by Dr. Batten and Professor Haupt. And the 
translation itself is the work of Dr. B. W. Bacon 
and Mr. D. B. Macdonald. There are nine colours 
or shades employed besides the white text and the 
‘overlining.’ The notes are, as always, accurate 
and abreast of the most recent scholarship. Articles 
and books published this year are noted. Dr. 
Haupt himself often adds a valuable discussion, 
especially of some obscure Hebrew form. Alto- 
gether it records the high-water mark of present- 
day scholarship on the text of these books. 


About the year 1380 B.c. Amenophis tv. built 
for himself a royal city and called it Akhet-haten. 
In 1888 some Egyptian peasants were digging for 
marl near an insignificant village called El Amarna, 
and came upon the library which Amenophis had 
gathered into his royal city. The village has 
become world-famous, the king and his city are 
known only to Egyptologists. Out of that dis- 
covery a new chapter has been written in the 


and far-reaching issues. It has been written most 


successfully in a little book, one of a series of | 


monograms on ‘The Ancient East,’ by Carl 
Neibuhr (Nutt, crown 8vo, pp. 62, 1s.). The 
title is Zhe Tell el Amarna Period. ‘The transla- 
tion is by Miss J. Hutchison. 


MISSION PROBLEMS AND MISSION METHODS 
IN SOUTH CHINA. | By J. CamMpBELL GIBSON, 
M.A., D.D. (Okphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 332. 5s.) 

The range of Dr. Gibson’s book is wide, but his 
grasp is firm and his style clear. In the first 
chapter, which he calls ‘The Proving of the Gos- 
pel,’ he shows us the special conditions which the 

Gospel has to deal with in China. Then come 

two chapters on the Religions of China, chapters 

of independent value, for Dr. Gibson is no vender 
of other men’s wares, chapters which lead us to 
express the hope that he will yet write more fully 
on that subject, misunderstood as it popularly is. 
Then follow eight chapters which tell the story of 
the preaching of the gospel in Southern China, 
and enter frankly into the many questions that 
have arisen or may yet arise regarding its method 
and its success. We may give it as our opinion 
that no source of information is more reliable than 
this, and that no writer has a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility to the God of truth, The impression 
left on us after reading the book is that there is no 
field so promising as China, and no easier way of 

‘ perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord’ than 

by becoming a Chinese missionary. 


_ PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN HOME, (Oliphant 
Anderson & Ferrier, Crown 8vo, pp. 246. 2s. 6d.) 
The Publications Committee of the (once Free 

now) United Free Church of Scotland has had this 

book in hand for many years. To give it a start 
many ministers made contributions. These have 
been sifted, sorted, accepted, rejected, recast, re- 
written, and now time and sane editing have given 
to Scottish Christian families a most suitable book 
of prayers for morning and evening worship. 

Eight weeks are provided for, and there are also 

prayers for special occasions, It is the family we 

must preserve, else our churches will fall in ruins 
about our ears. It is family worship we must 
encourage, else there will be no joy when we say 

‘Let us go into the House of the Lord.’ If we 

can persuade our heads of families, by the use of 


history of the world, a chapter of intense interest 


ai book like ine if cle cate 
to gather their children together mor 
ene for family Oe there: is iiss: y 


FAMOUS eau JOHNSTON OF WAR 
(Oliphant, Crown 8vo, pp. 159. Is. 6d. net.) 


There may be difference of opinion regar« 
the claim of ‘My Lord Warristoun’ to this hono 
but the claim of Mr. Morison’ s book to a dics 


sally. There was a certain aE a ea ae t 
the man, no doubt ; but the book owes its great- 
ness to the time. Johnston had a deep hand in 
the affairs of Scotland during the time of Cromwell, 
and Mr. Morison makes that stirring time live 
again. Cromwell himself is here in unmistakable 
greatness, and the more lifelike perhaps that his 
portrait is drawn unconsciously. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘PEEP OF DAY.’ By Mrs. 
MEYER. WITH A PREFACE By F, B. MEYER. (CES 
Crown 8yo, pp. 221. 3s. 6d.) } 

It isa life-story that deserved recording. The 
surprise of it is the introduction of Cardinal 

Manning and the part he plays in it. But it is a 

story worth recording for its own sake. For the 

life was one of manifold service, yet never of 
service beyond our own attainment. Even the 
popularity of the books which Mrs. Mortimer 

(Favell Lee Bevan was her maiden name) wrote, 

was the result of patient toil and selfdenying 

service. As Mr. Meyer says: ‘It was through her 
conscientious earnestness in teaching the young 
children of the day and Sunday schools within 
her reach that she acquired the art of artlessness, 
the grace of unaffected simplicity.’ About the 

Peep of Day itself we are told some curious facts, 

among the rest that since 1863 (it was published 

by Hatchards in 1833) it has been translated into 
thirty-seven different languages and dialects. 


AN INVALID’S WINDOW, 


FROM By HeErtTise 
TRAVERS. (2.7.5, Fcap 8vo, pp. 189. 2s. 6d.) 
We see what we bring eyes to see. From an 


invalid’s window more beautiful and comforting 
things were seen and are here recorded than most 
of us who are strong and active see all our lives 
long. And they are expressed with exquisite 
charm of language. Read these chapters to the 


children, one chapter at a time, they will acquire 
their souls thereby. 


: HIGHLAND DAYS. By orn KENNEDY. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 288, with illustrations. 


It is a little doubtful if Old Highland Days is 
the title that should have been chosen. For the 
book is a biography of Dr. Kennedy, and the early 
days in the Highlands form only a part, and 
certainly the least important part of it. The ex- 
planation of the title is probably this. Shortly 
before his death Dr. Kennedy wrote the story of his 
early days for the Zezsure Hour, and that story is 
reprinted here. The rest is due to his son’s pen. 
And no doubt it is filial piety that has allowed the 
first six chapters to appropriate the title which 
should belong to the twenty-four. 

The book is very pleasant to read, and the 
publishers have done well with it. It gives us the 
picture of a true follower of Christ, and of a right 
hearty, honest Congregationalist. 


Through the Religious Tract Society Canon 
Fleming has published an appreciation of our pre- 
sent Queen. The little book is artistically produced 
and adorned with a fine engraving of the Queen 
and some illustrations of Sandringham Palace (2s. 


6d.). 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF ISAIAH. By THE REV. 
E. FLeECKNER, M.A. (Zliot Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 
299. 6s.) 

To translate Jsazah, to annotate the book, to 
write a biography of the prophet—it must have 
been a fine discipline for the man who did it all. 
For us it is of less value. The translation is not 
better than the one we have in the Revised Version, 
the notes are obvious, and even the biography, 
though startling enough in some of its suggestions, 
is neither critical nor impressive. 


EATING FHE BREAD OF LIFE. By W. H. K. 
SoamEs, M.A. (Stock. 8vo, pp. 203. 2s. 6d, net.) 
If scholarship is the unbiassed search for truth, 

and if there is more scholarship spent on the Bible 

to-day than ever before in the Church’s history— 
and we believe both suppositions to be true in 
fact—then we shall not despair of seeing the end 
of all controversy even regarding the Supper of the 

Lord. To that consummation Mr, Soames has 

made his contribution. It is chiefly a study of the 

meaning and bearing of the sixth chapter of St. 

John. It carries the marks of true scholarship— 
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reverence for truth, patience to discover it, reserve 
in expressing it. If this book is read without bias, 
there is no exaggeration in the hope that it will be 
found to have rescued this great chapter from the 
shame and disfigurement of generations of mis- 
interpretation. as 


Mr, Elliot Stock has published a small volume 
of earnest addresses by a ‘ Yorkshire Priest’ under 
the title of By the Power of the Spirit of God 
(2s. 6d.). The plea is for less sensation and more 
spirituality. 


Mr. Stockwell has published other three volumes 
of his ‘Baptist Pulpit.’ They are 4 Vational Pente- 
cost, by the Rev. Frank James; Zhe Church andits 
Privileges, by the Rev. J. D. Gilmore; and Zhe 
Enrichment of Life, by the Rev. Frank Burnett 
(2s. 6d. net, each). They are fellows of the volumes 
already noticed, in outward form and inward 
loyalty. 


Professor Muss-Arnolt of the University of 
Chicago has published (through the University 
Press) a record of Theological and Semitic Litera- 
ture for the Year rgoo. It is the most complete 
record in English, perhaps in any language. Its 
range, its insight, its accuracy, all are astonishing. 


By Gustar H. 
Norgate. Crown 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 
DaLMAN, D.D., PH.D. (Williams & 
8vo, pp. 64.) 

Why is it that the Jew, the modern, enlightened, 
tolerant Jew, the Jew who rejects the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch and the like, why is 
it that he refuses to embrace Christ? He knows 
now that there is none of the Jewish race to be 
compared with Jesus in moral character and moral 
force. Yet he refuses to become a Christian. It 
is chiefly the notion that Judaism is the religion of 
one God, while Christianity has gone back to the 
pagan, belief in three. Professor Dalman shows in 
this masterly essay that that is a misconception of 
Christianity. And he further shows that poor 
enough as the actual attainments of some Chris- 
tians are, it is only Christianity than can carry a 
man to the heights of holiness. 

The Rev. G. H. Box has to be congratulated on 
his idea of translating the essay, and on his success 
in carrying it out. 


The World's Epock-Makers. 


FivE volumes of this series have already been — 


published and mentioned. Two more are just out. 
Of the five already issued, the most interesting is 
Professor Lindsay’s Luther. It is enough of itself 
to give the series aname. It is a master’s master- 
piece. It proves that books as well as lives may 
“in short measures perfect be.’ 

The new volumes are Francis and Dominic and 
the Mendicant Orders, by Professor Herkless 


(crown 8vo, pp. 237, 38.) ; and Savonarola, by Dr. 


G. M‘Hardy (crown 8vo, pp. 283, 3s.). Dr. 
M‘Hardy’s Savonarola will be read first. There is 
no ‘epoch-maker’ in all the long array that so 
touches the universal human heart. There is room, 
too, for a good short biography. For want of it, 
many have taken to Villari’s ponderous volumes 
and read them through. But even after Villari 
this biography will find a place. Dr. M‘Hardy is 
both just and sympathetic. Hissympathy enables 


chim to understand Savonarola, his justice enables 


" 


ee > 
him to understand his adversaries. 
‘| merit of the book is its proportion. | 
men and events are most conspicuous, the r¢ 
come in as colour and shade ; and yet the least 
real and distinct. - | 

Professor Herkless has had a movement to writ 
about rather thana man. He has conceived 


duty to lie in the epoch rather than the epoch- 
It is true that he has two notable men to — 
handle, and he has not despised the picturesque _ 
that so readily arranges itself around them. He 
has given us a biography in brief both of St. — 
Francis and of St. Dominic. But it is Mendicancy — 
that is his subject; the Mendicant Orders have 


maker. 


received the most thorough investigation. For the 


is specially fitted. He spares no pains to get at the 
truth, even on the most intricate, even on the most 
tawdry matters of doctrine or practice. And when 
he has obtained a clear understanding, he spares no 
pains to set it clearly before his readers. His words 
may be unadorned, but they are unmistakable. ’ 
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The Way of Bife. 


By THE LATE REy, 


THE common way of interpreting the words, 
“Go thou thy way,’ is to refer them to Daniel’s 
dismissal to death. ‘Depart,’ they are supposed 
to mean, ‘thy work is over, thy time is done; 
take thy journey across the dim borderland that 
separates between seen and unseen, temporal and 
eternal; go thy way, and may the valley be 
bright, the passage be easy, the entrance be full.’ 


, One might draw various good lessons from this 


reading. But it labours under a fatal objection. 
It implies that the end is immediate, just over- 
shadowing, just impending. Whereas the end is 
future. ‘Go thy way,’ says the speaker, ‘until the 
end.’ The way, then, that Daniel must go is the 
way of life, not the way of death, life with its 
business, life with its duties, life with its work, 
Death and the things that follow death, these 


come afterwards. 


Such then is the meaning we adopt,—let us see 


Ween. GRAY, ELGIN: 


‘But go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt 
rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’— 
Dan. xii. 13. 
how it fits in with the case of Daniel. What a 
wonderful career had Daniel’s been! From being 
cup-bearer to the Babylonish king, he had mounted 
to be liberator of God’s people and recipient of 
God’s revelations. But in both aspects now his 
work was complete. There were no more people 
to be liberated. There were no more revelations 
to be received. There were just two things which 
Daniel in all probability desired: One was to 
return with the people to Jerusalem, to see their 
good, and rejoice with them in their great joy. 
It could not well have been otherwise. Daniel 
at the return to Canaan, like Moses at the entrance, 
must have longed and prayed to go over and see 
the good land beyond Jordan. ‘Nay’ is the 
answer of God. ‘I have another place for thee, 
I have another task for thee. As cup-bearer in 
Babylon thou didst begin, and notwithstanding 
all that has happened in the interval, as cup- 


accomplishment of such a task, Professor Herkless : 
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rer, or at any rate as state official, thou shalt 
_ Back then to the king’s service! Back to 


Advise in his court. You best please God, you 
best serve His people, by acting and by living 
thus. Return to your post then, and where life 
occupies you, there let death find you, waiting, 
_ working, ready. Go thy way till the end be.’ 
And does this seem a downcome for a history 
_ such as Daniel’s? To be relegated to the old 
position, the old level, the old routine, after a 
_ record so brilliant, a course so august, does this 
seem a downcome? ‘There is no downcome in 
following the path and performing the task that 
Providence has marked out. For the man that 
does that, in contentment, submission, and 
- patience, there is an honourable destiny 
™ and a sure reward. Is there not some- 
~ thing sublime in the figure of Daniel at this 
point, as he consents to renounce the patriot’s 

’ ambition, deny himself the patriot’s wish, and 
NS stay in heathen Babylon, while the Jews—his 
much-loved kinsmen—repeopled ancient Zion? 

How great his unselfishness! How signal his 
surrender! How ready his obedience to God! 
‘There is a moral nobility in Daniel’s attitude, in 
thus agreeing to take the commonplace road and 
~ accept the commonplace fate, which, after all that 
had come and gone, presents an aspect of heroism. 
That then was one wish. Daniel desired to 
return with his people to Jerusalem. God said 
‘No’ to it. ‘Go thy way, the way of appointed 
service, of quiet and undemonstrative work.’ 

But there was another thing which Daniel 
wished, and the thing I refer to was this. He 
had not only parted with his kinsmen, and seen 
them return without him, he had received an 
announcement in figure of their future history. 
It was not all clear, this announcement, very far 
from it. It was mysterious, it was vague. One 
thing alone was clear, one thing alone was certain. 
The future was to be a time of trial, a time of tempt- 
ation. In many ways the future was to be a time 
of distress. Daniel wished to know the meaning. 
He wished to know the termination. He was 
curious. He was anxious. He was perplexed. 
‘No’ is the answer of Jehovah again, ‘follow 
thou thine own path. And follow it not only 
independent of thy people’s company, but inde- 
pendent of thy people’s future. Leave problems 
alone. Put difficulties to the side. It is not for 


king’s business! Arrange in his household. 


you to know the times and the seasons. The 
secret things belong to the Lord, the revealed 
things to you—for you to accept, and for you to 
practise. And the main revealed thing is this, 
your duty to the king’s interests, your engagement 
in the king’s service, till the call comes to stop. 
Will you have this question answered? Will 
you have that riddle solved? Desist from them 
all. Be satisfied with the fact that your own 
weal is cared for. Be satisfied with the fact that 
your own safety is ensured. Go thou thy way 
till the end be. All will be well when that comes. 
Thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of 
the days.’ 

And now I think we are in a position to under- 
stand the drift of the text, which has its complete 
fulfilment, not in time but eternity. It is a word 
with a special application to those that are down- 
cast, downcast because of doubt, downcast because 
of fear. And we may look at it as conveying the 


following three truths :— 
I. First, for every doubter his path—‘Go thou 


thy way.’ 

II. Second, for every path its term—‘Go thou 
thy way till the end be.’ 

III. Third, for every term its issues—one sooner, 
‘Thou shalt rest’; the other later, ‘and stand in 
thy lot at the end of the days.’ Is not the chain 
just this,—duty, death, the intermediate state, the 
Resutrection, with all that the Resurrection signi- 
fies, and all that the Resurrection bestows. 

1. For every doubting disciple his path—‘Go 
thou thy way.’ I mean a way he should follow 
independent of his doubts. All else may be dim, 
but that should be clear. All else may be 
puzzling, but that should be plain. What, my 
brother, my sister, is your doubt? Certain I am 
there is no doubt so dense, no doubt so stagger- 
ing, but there is something that falls to you, in the 
midst of it, of daily obedience to be rendered, 
of daily duty to be done. And if the doubt is to 
be lessened, if the doubt is to disappear, it is to 
the obedience you must give heed, it is to the 
duty you must turn. How apt are we all to 
put the speculative before the practical, things to 
be argued before things to be done, to the loss of 
our Christian comfort, to the breaking up of our 
Christian peace. Mysteries! we are compassed 
with mysteries. And men brood on these 
mysteries, they vex themselves with these 
mysteries, they allow these mysteries to divert 
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them from plain daily duty, seclude them from 
plain daily work. What is it, then, in your case 
that clouds your spirit, that shakes your faith ? 

Perhaps the dealings of God with the world. 
His slowness in upholding the right, his slackness 
in visiting the wrong. Nay, find your path first, 
before you impeach or find fault with God’s. 
And having found it, follow it. ‘Go thou thy 
way.’ 

Or 1s it the dealings of God with the Church? 
His delay in blessing its efforts, His tardiness 
in promoting its ends. But first find your path 
before you cavil at God’s. And having found it, 
follow it. ‘Go thou thy way.’ 

Or 1s it the dealings of God with yourself? Here, 
too, the question rises, Why has He clouded 
your prospects? Why has He embittered your 
lot? Why has He emptied your home? Why 
has He imposed this trial? Why has He taken 
away that joy? Why has He suffered you to pray, 
and denied you the thing that you pray for? 
Why has He suffered you to strive, and denied you 
the thing striven for? Cease to murmur. Cease 
to pry. Persevere with your appointed task-work. 
Fulfil your appointed destiny. Find your own 
path first before you act critic of God’s. And 
having found it, follow it. ‘Go thou thy way.’ 

What that way may be depends upon circum- 
stances, depends upon character. It may be a 
public way, leading you through the world’s 
crowds, or it may be a private way, leading you 
through the world’s solitudes. It may be a way 
of busy activity, or it may be a way of silent 
endurance. It may be a way of labour for the 
Church, or a way of sacrifice for the family, or 
a way of industry for one’s fellow-men, in the 
exercise of an earthly calling, in the prosecution 
of an earthly trade. One thing is certain. Every 
disciple has a way, his way, her way,—his and 
hers in a sense in which it is no other person’s, 
with possibilities of usefulness, with means of 
well-doing, that are unshared by their neighbours, 
but remain individual, distinctive, and their own. 
Never let the problems that surround you, whether 
of providence, or experience, or doctrine, detach 
you from present, plain, clamant duty. God will 
give light upon other things in His own time, in 
His own way. Wait for Him. Trust in Him. 
Cast your careon Him. And meanwhile calmly, 
expectantly, perseveringly, go thou thy way. 

2. That is my first thought—for every doubting 
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disciple his path. Now take another—/or 
| path its term. 


_ told Daniel of details. t 
_ cate when, or where, or how the end was to come ; 


ae 


‘Go thou thy way,’ it is said, ‘ti 
the end be.’ What is the end? It is the e1 
which men call death. Ah, yes; many a 
varied as the roads are, they all lead up to t 
same gate. Many and varied as the streams are, — 
they all discharge themselves in the same sea. It — 
is appointed for all men to die. F 
‘Till the end be.’ Observe there is nothing 
There is nothing to indi- 


only the gentle reminder that it would come. | 
Neither is there anything to indicate the when, or 
the where, or the how with us. Will it come 
in the nearness of the early future, or the distance 
of the far-off years? Will it come in the stir 
of the busy highway, or the silence of the lonely 
sickroom? Will it come in fever and in painful- 
ness, or in gentleness and in calm? We cannot 
tell, It is useless to speculate. One thing is 
certain about death, and that is, that it zwz/7 come, 
and that when it does come it will be an end,— 
‘go thy way till the ezd be.’ For thousands of 
times the minister has preached in the pulpit, but 
a time comes when he shuts the door, and never 
again will he enter it. For thousands of times 
the scholar has studied in his library, but a time 
comes when he lays down his books and never 
again will he read them. For thousands of times 
the physician has ministered in the sickroom, but 
a time comes when he descends the doorsteps, 
and never again will he climb them. For thou- 
sands of times the workman has wrought in the 
field, but a time comes when he gathers his toels, 
and never again will he handle them. So in an 
hour we think not, so sometimes in an hour we 
wish not, cometh the end. 

The end, but an end of what kind, an end 
in what sense? Not an end in the sense of 
extinction, but an end in the sense of transition, — 
an end which means a beginning,—the beginning | 
of new life, new experiences, and for those who, 
like Daniel, have prepared for it, new privileges 
and new joys. 

3. And thus we come up to my third thought. 
We have found that for every doubting Christian 
there 1s a way, and that for every way there is a 
term, and we note in the next place, that for every 
ferm are ws issues, the one being immediate— 
‘Thou shalt rest,’ the other being final, ‘Thou 
shalt stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’ 


(x) First there is the immediate issue ‘rest ’— 
‘thou shalt rest.? Some join the thought of rest 


with the thought of duty and the going of our way, . 


the way individually appointed, and individually 
followed, of which we have spoken at length 
already. And it is true that duty means rest. 
Duty means rest even on this side eternity. To 
do the will of God, along whatever lines, in what- 
ever spheres, this is rest. What harmony exists 
like the harmony of the stars in space? Each 
keeps its separate orbit. Each knows its separate 
place. It is because each hears its Maker’s 
commandment, and each does its Maker’s will. 
‘Go thou thy way,’ He said, as He launched 
them from His hand at the first. And they went 
their way as He bade them. They are going 
their way still—obediently, punctually, and there- 
fore quietly, in perfect concord and in perfect 
peace. Yes, there is rest even in life, rest for 
those who know God’s will, and who do it, going, 
each one his way, as God has arranged. 
But it is not of a rest in life that the text speaks, 
but a rest in death, of which the rest in life ‘is an 
earnest and a foretaste. I join the word ‘rest,’ 
not with the going of one’s way, but with the end 
that concludes that way and introduces to the 
deeper and sublimer rest that follows when life is 
over, and death is passed, and the believer is in 
some mysterious sense present with God. 
_ It is a great mystery this question of the inter- 
mediate state. It has an ever-present interest. 
It has an ever-absorbing fascination. I do not 
know that we shall get farther in our discoveries 
of it than just the description of the text, ‘Thou 
shalt rest.’ There is rest for the body. The 
accidental constituents may have mouldered, 
but the essence and the germs are there. God 
watches over them where they lie. And by and 
by, though the time is not come yet, they shall 
waken at His summons, they shall start at His 
touch,—there is rest, we are sure, in the meantime 
for the body. 

And there is rest, too, for the spirit. Some say 
the spirit, like the body, sleeps,—sleeps between 
death and the Resurrection. According to this 


view, there would be no felt space or interval | 
at all. What is spread out into hundreds and | 
thousands of years, while the world’s history | 


evolves itself and the world’s processes go on, 
is contracted to the spell of a seeming moment, 
in which the soul falls asleep and wakes amidst 


Resurrection solemnities and Resurrection awards. 
There is nothing inherently inconceivable in this. 
But it is not in conformity with feeling, and it 
is hardly in conformity with Scripture. If the 
intermediate state be a state of unconsciousness, 
then what did Christ mean when He said to the 
penitent thief, ‘This day shalt thou be with Me 
in Paradise’? Paradise is surely not a place of 
insensibility—an experience to be slept through. 
And what did St. Paul mean when he said, ‘I 
have a desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better’? If the soul is unconscious, 
I question the betterness of being with Christ in 
heaven. I would rather work for Him and know 
it on earth. Add to these things the fact that 
there are allusions, more common than perhaps 
we think, that seem to imply that at certain times 
and in certain circumstances at least the saints — 
above have a knowledge of, and take an interest 
in, the affairs of the world beneath. And I think 
we may safely dismiss the theory of unconscious- 
ness. But if the rest is something different from 
the rest of unconsciousness, it is rest notwith- 
standing. Once, and once only, in a mysterious 
passage in Revelation, is there a trace of dis- 
turbance in the ranks of the ransomed brought 
home,—a ripple on the surface of the glassy sea. 
It is when the spirits of the martyred saints, as 
they see their brethren still suffering in the flesh, 
cry, ‘How long, O Lord, holy and true.” And 
what is the answer? They are given white robes, 
and are told to rest awhile,—rest till the time be 
accomplished,—hushed and soothed and quieted, 
as weary children by a loving mother, who says, 
‘Cease your pleadings, .cease your questionings, 
and all will yet be well.’ 

On the whole, then, the idea of the inter- 
mediate state is that of rest,—conscious rest, and 
rest in the presence of Christ, rest from sin, and 
It is a vast transition. It is an 
But it is not consummation. 
It is not completion. It is not full and final 
blessedness. How can it be? The body has yet 
to be raised. ‘The Church has yet to be gathered. 
The great world has to be perfected,—perfected 
morally, perfected physically, its laws subjected to 
Christ’s rule, its very material transformed by His 
glory. 

Does the text, brethren, say anything of this? 
Has it any description to give? Has it any hope 
to hold out? A farther and fuller blessedness,— 


rest from sorrow. 
unspeakable change. 


an ulterior and richer joy, as of some divine far- 
off event, towards which creation, terrestrial and 
celestial, is slowly, surely moving,—does the text 
point to this? 

(2) Yes; take the last clause, when we pass 
from the immediate blessedness of repose to the 
ultimate blessedness of inheritance,—inheritance 
amidst Resurrection experiences, Resurrection 
rewards,—‘ Thou shalt stand in thy lot at the end 
of the days.’ 

To exhaust or even explain the meaning of 
‘these few sublime words is beyond our capacity 
and beyond our time. Buta hint or two may be 
helpful in closing. What is spoken of here is the 
property of the saints in the Resurrection, and 
threes thingssaresaid ‘of .it.. J7o7s..@./of. The 
imagery is borrowed from the distribution of 

Canaan among the tribes, to each tribe a lot. It 
is the idea of order. Heaven is a place of order. 
One house but many mansions. One feast but 
many seats. One temple but many stalls. One 
country but many lots. The idea, as I say, is the 
idea of order—order and appointment. 

But there is more. The text speaks of thy 
fot. Ah, then, there is something more than 
appointment, there is peculiarity, propriety, in- 
dividualism. What God chooses, He does not 
choose arbitrarily, What He assigns, He does 
not assign without a reason, He only seals, 
ratifies, perpetuates what we have chosen and 
assigned for ourselves. We shall reap just what 
we have sown. We shall inhabit just what we 
have built. Brother, do you ask, ‘What shall be 
my lot in the solemn upwinding of all things ?’ 
I will answer the question by another, What is 
thy way now? For it is the present way that 
makes the future lot. Again, I ask of you, ‘What 
is thy way?’ If it be the way of patient and 
quiet obedience, of repentance towards God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, of fellowship with 
_the Holy Ghost, together with such service and 
sacrifice as are peculiar from circumstances or 
character to yourself, if this be your way, then go 
on in it. It will lead to your lot in the end, and 


you. 
scious and wilful transgression, of indulgence in | 


But if not, if your way be the way Of con- | 


_ rest, thou shalt stand ; 
that lot will be very congenial and very home- | 
like, a lot prepared by you, and a lot befitting | 


evil habit, of compliance with 


_ lot,’-—there for one thing is the idea of confidence 


.fidence of one who is triumphant, and takes the 


evil princ 
adhesion to evil company,—if this be yo ur 
stop, brother, turn and think, lest you find < 
the end of the days there is a lot too for 
which your own hands have fashioned, to w 
your own way has led, on the left hand of the 
Judge. om 

But the text speaks of a believer, and to the — 
believer we return. ‘Lot,’—there we said is the © 
idea of order. ‘Zhy lot,’—there is the idea of , 
peculiarity, propriety. ‘Thou shalt stazd in thy — 


—the confidence of one who is accepted, the con- 


posture to which his trial and triumph entitle 
him, steadfastly erect, gloriously complete. Con- — 
fidence,—that is one thought. 

And permanency,—that is another. ‘Thou shalt — 
stand,’ no one dislodging thee, no one evicting 
thee, no one threatening thee, through the endless 
ages of eternity. Of how many settlements here — 
upon earth can the same thing be said? We take 
our place in these settlements, and we speak of 
them as our lot, saying, ‘Soul,.take thine ease and 
be satisfied.’ But the settlement becomes tn- 
settled. The lot is broken up. Here have we 
no continuing city. Our homes, our estates, they 
abide not. They abide not because of change. 
They abide not because of death. And the wind 
whistles, and the rain drips, and the icicles hang 
in many a pleasant bower where once the roses 
bloomed, and once the sweet birds sang. And 
wilt thou set thy heart upon that which fades? 
Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. For the world passeth away and the 
lust thereof. But he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever. May such be our attitude, may 
such be our position, as those whom no charge 
can impugn, no convulsion shake, no temptation 
overthrow, no vicissitude assail, but who stand in : 
the end of the days—ay, and beyond the end— 
secure and irrevocable in their eternal lot. F 

So runs the text. Thou shalt go, thou shalt 

go thy way on earth, rest 

in the calm of the blessed, stand in the full 
Resurrection glory, for ever in the body and for 
ever at home, together with each other, and 
together with the Lord. 


By THE Rev. Canon Sir Joun C, 


One of the two crucial difficulties in the study of. 
_ the internal arrangement of the Synoptic Gospels 
—the other of course being that presented by St. 
_ Luke’s ‘great interpolation’ (95!-18!*)—is to be 
found in the way in which the Marcan and other 
materials are arranged in Mt 47-13 generally, 

_ but especially in chaps. 8-9; or, to speak more 
exactly, in 8!9*, for vv.5>88 of chap. 9 ad- 
mittedly form the introduction to the mission 
of the Twelve, which is the subject of the next 
division ‘of the Gospel. Upon the whole, the 
most satisfactory account of the matter that I 
have seen is that which was given by my friend 
Mr. W. C. Allen in THe Exposirory Times last 

_ year (vol. xi. p. 279 ff., ‘The Dependence of St. 
Matthew i xiii. upon St. Mark’). But in the 
course of a prolonged and careful examination of 
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bi that valuable ‘Study,’ it has seemed to me that 
there are a few points in which it might be supple- 
: mented, so as to cover the whole ground of chaps. 
____ 81-94 more completely than was there attempted, 


and also that there are a very few points as to 
which a more probable hypothesis might be 
suggested. And when I showed my notes on 
these points to Mr. Allen, he expressed a wish, 
which he has since repeated, that they should be 
submitted to the readers of THE ExposiTORY 
Times, who might thus form their judgments 
on the details as to which he and I differ. 

Let me state, then, my own view as to the plan 
and procedure of Matthew—z.e. of the compiler of 
our First Gospel—in these two chapters. As Mr. 
Allen’s ‘Study’ will be quoted so often, the refer- 
ences will be made merely to the page and column 
of it (eg. 280a),, without naming it on each 
occasion. 

I agree substantially with the preliminary 
assumptions that Matthew’s scheme in 1-167 was 
such as is drawn out on p. 2804, that ‘throughout 
his Gospel’ he ‘copied and enlarged Mark’s 
narrative’ (i.), and that now ‘in accordance 
with his plan, he is to give illustrations of Christ’s 
miracles’ (281a). He had already given an in- 
timation of this purpose in an ‘anticipatory sketch 
of Christ’s activity’ (p. 2804, referring to Mt Wes.) 
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The Gevangemené of Materiate in St, MattBew viii. 


-is concluded (Mt 9%). 


Hawkins, Bart., M.A., OxForp. 


when the section which we are now to consider 
(This anticipatory sketch 
does not, however, cover the Stilling of the Storm, 
for here, as elsewhere, the general summaries of 
Christ’s wonderful works are confined to miracles 
of healing, it being apparently implied that those 
which we now call ‘nature-miracles’ were only 
wrought on those few occasions which are recorded 
in detail.) 

I can perhaps best explain the account of the 
matter which seems to me least unlikely, if I first 
make some general suggestions as to the principles 
and purposes which seem to have guided this _ 
compiler ; and afterwards, in the second part of 
this article, call attention to some particular points 
as to his selection and arrangement of miracles. 


E 


The subject-matter of the division of the Gospel 
before us may be conveniently divided into thirteen 
sections. 


the words of which are repeated almost exactly 


oe 
vo 
Sec. 3 Matthew. Subject. Apparent Source. 
a 
i.| x | 8t-4(?24) | Healing of Leper Mk 140-45, 
ii.| 2 | 85-18 Healing of Centurion’s | ? Legéa; cf. Lk 7210. 
Servant 
iii.| 3 | 814-15 Healing of Peter’s| Mk 12931, 
| Wife’s Mother 
iv. 816. 17 Healings at Eventide | Mk 19234. 
| (Is 534) : . a 
v. §18-22 The Two Aspirants ? Logia; cf. Lk 9®7-60. 
vi.| 4 | 823-27 Stilling of the Storm | Mk 485-41, 
vii.| 5 | 828-34 Healing of Gadarene | Mk 51-20 (2 ? also 121-28), 
Demoniacs : 
viii.| 6 | ot Healing of Paralytic | Mk 2112. 
ix 99-17 Call of Matthew, etc. | Mk 218-22. 
x. a gl8. 19. 23-26 Raising of Jairus’ Mk 522-24. 35-43, 
Daughter «; 
xi.| 8 | 920-22 Healing of Issue, of | Mk 525-34, 
Blood ; < 
xii.| 9 | 927-31 Healing of Two Blind | ?? Mk 1046-52, 
Men 
xiii. | 10 | 93284 Healing of Dumb De- | ?? Lagia scf. Lk rrl4- 15, 
| moniac | also Mt 1222-24, 


But the origin of the sections numbered xii. 
and xiii. is very obscure; they may perhaps be 
merely echoes of oral tradition, or they may be 
unverified memories of Matthew’s own records of 
miracles, which he may have prepared or set apart 


for insertion in Mt 202934 and 12 


92-2 


22-24 respectively. 
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Now in selecting and compiling materials for 
these thirteen sections, Matthew seems to have 
had three purposes (A, B, C) more or less dis- 
tinctly in view. 

A 

In no part of his Gospel, from 1” to 271, does 
he forget his purpose of exhibiting the correspond- 
ences between Christian history and Jewish prophecy. 
In this division of the Gospel he takes the only 
opportunity of doing this which presents itself 


to him. He retains a brief general account of 


activity in healing on a certain evening, which 
he finds in Mk 1°24 in connexion with one of 
specialized miracles which it is his main business 
(see C, below) to record in detail; and having, 


_ after his manner, further abbreviated it by the 


omission of certain repetitions, and of the pictur- 
esque incident of ‘all the city’ being ‘gathered 
at the door,’ he declares these works of power and 


mercy to be a destined fulfilment of Is 534. So. 


we may account for our sec. iv., Mt 81617, 


B 


Matthew also bears in mind here that the next 
of the five bodies of collected sayings, which he 
has planned to insert into the Marcan framework of 
his Gospel, will relate to the mission of the Twelve 
Apostles, and will necessarily be prefaced by an 
account of that mission. Therefore he includes in 
the division now before us any details he can find 
as to the calling of those who were to become 
apostles, or at least members of that body of 
disciples out of whom the apostles were to be 
chosen. He had already described the calling 
of the four fishermen in the course of that earlier 
part of his narrative in which his order agrees 
with that of Mark (Mt 41822, Mk 17°!) "and sthe 
Johannine tradition of the call of Philip and of 
Nathanael (Jn 14-51) does not seem to have been 
known to him. So there are only two such 


' passages which he finds reason to introduce here. 


(2) One of them is the call of Levi-Matthew 
(Mt 9°%=Mk 21*17), which he has preserved in 
its Marcan sequence after the healing of the 
paralytic. This he has done, not because there 
was any very close connexion (p. 2814) between 
the two incidents—for it is only he himself who 
supplies such a close connexion by his addition of 
the word éxeiHev,—but merely because there was 
no reason for removing the second of them from 
the place in which he found it. Naturally this 
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the record of the call of that apostle whose . . 
(if we adopt provisionally the hypothesis now pete 
largely held) he was using so constantly in his 
Gospel, that it came-to be known by the very name _ 
of Matthew. It is no doubt surprising that the 
discussion on fasting (Mk 218?—= Mt 9!#17) is also — 
retained here, instead of being relegated, with the 
rubbing of the ears of corn, and the healing of © 
the withered hand (Mk 2°°-3°), to what may be 
termed the anti-Pharisaic division of the Gospel 
in chap. 12. But probably the connexion in 
Mark appeared in this instance to be too close to 
be broken: there we read that the disciples of 
John joav vyoredovres (218), Ze. not ‘used to fast’ 
(A.V.), but ‘were fasting’ (R.V.) at the time of 
this particular feast, which therefore they were — 
unable to partake of. So in this place’ at least 
Matthew’s rére expresses an exact identity of time, 
and there seems to be no reason for regarding this 
as one of the cases in which Matthew ‘makes a 
temporal connexion of what in Mark is merely 
topical’ (Zxpositor’s Gk. Test., in loc.), though no 
doubt there are several such cases elsewhere. 

(4) There is a less strong probability, but still, 
I think, a considerable one, that another passage 
was inserted here among the miracles, because it 
also prepared the way for the selection and mission 
of the Twelve, which were to be recorded in chap. 
to, I refer to our sec. v., which contains the 
(probably Logian) records of the ‘Two Aspirants,’ 
and of the receptions that they met with (Mt 818-22 
= Lk 9°76), Mr. A. Wright (Gospel of St. Luke, 
p- 93) suggests that ‘perhaps St. Matthew thought 
that both these aspirants became apostles, for 
“Follow me” generally led to that.’ And it cer- 
tainly is a remarkable support to this suggestion 
that Luke connects at least the second case with 
evangelistic work—‘but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.’ (In Luke, however, the con- 
nexion, if any, would be with the mission of the 
Seventy, which he is just going to relate, rather 
than with that of the Twelve.) But at anyrate, 
even if neither of these particular men was thought 
by Matthew to have become an apostle, he might 
well think that the records of both of them would. 
serve to show how Jesus tried and sifted each 
member of that whole band of disciples out of 
whom the Twelve were to be selected. And if he 
did wish, for this or any similar reason, to insert 
these two Logia into this portion of his Gospel, 


EC rtainly the most appropriate place for them 
rould be that which he has chosen. He places 


over with their Master from the neighbourhood of 
their homes, and from the populous plain of 
Gennesaret to the rougher, wilder, thinly inhabited 
country on the other side of the lake; and that is 
the time at which there would be seen, as there 
_ probably had not been seen before, the likelihood 
both of physical hardships and of the necessary 
~ omission or postponement of domestic and family 
duties, for those who would follow Jesus whither- 
soever He went. © 

Thus, then,’"we may account for our secs. 1X. 
and v., as we had previously accounted for our 
- iv.; and, accordingly, there remain only ten of 
: the thirteen sections for consideration under the 
third and most important heading. 


. C 
~ Each of these ten sections contains a single 


_ miracle, which is recorded with more or less ful- 
ness of detail, in pursuance of what we have seen 
to be Matthew’s primary purpose in this division 

of his Gospel, namely, the purpose of giving 

examples and illustrations of the miraculous actiot- 
ties of Jesus Christ, especially in the early part of 

His ministry. So prominent was this purpose of 

his here that he has placed in these two chapters 

exactly as many separate records of miracles as 
we. find in the whole of the rest of his Gospel. 

As to the ¢ex miracles thus collected here, the 
first question must be, Is the number of them 
accidental or designed? And in attempting to 
answer that question, I come to the only points of 
any importance as to which I am unable to agree 
with Mr. Allen. There are two such points, closely 
connected with one another. 

(2) He regards these miracles as nine, not as 
ten. He is entitled to do this only by including 
the healing of the issue of blood with the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus (9'°). But is there 
any adequate reason for doing so? Surely the 
former miracle is a distinct and separate one, and 
none the less so because it took place between the 
request of Jairus and the fulfilment of that request. 
And as such Matthew appears to have regarded it 
when he concluded his record of it with his formula, 
‘was made whole from that very hour,’ which is 
such as he uses also as the conclusion to other 
similar narratives of healing (818 1578 1718). 


them at the time when the disciples were to pass | 
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(8) Taking, then, the number of these illustrative 
miracles as nine, Mr. Allen suggests, as an account 
of their position and order, that they are arranged 
in three ‘triplets’ (pp. 281a, 282a), And certainly 
a considerable amount of probability is given to 
this suggestion by the reference which follows to 
Matthew’s habit, now generally acknowledged, of 
‘grouping his incidents in numerical groups’ 
(p. 28ra), combined with the appended list of 
instances in which he ‘shows a predilection for 
the number Z/ree’ (see note on p. 284). I should 
be disposed slightly to shorten that list; at any- 
rate I should omit Mt 4, because Luke also 
records three temptations, which therefore must 
have been found in the source common to both 
evangelists. And when that excision is made 
from the list, Mt 12!-4 (containing three instances 
of Pharisaic hostility) is the only passage, except 
those now under consideration in chaps. 8 and 9, 
in which zncidents are arranged ina triad. All the 
other cases, except of course the genealogy which 
stands by itself, are instances of the arrangement 
of matter in discourses. To this distinction refer- 
ence has to be made again presently. 

I feel that there is not a little to be said for the 
first two triplets of miracles having been arranged 
intentionally, namely, ‘the three miracles of heal- 
ing of typical diseases (leprosy, paralysis, fever)’ in 
81-15 (p, 2814), and the ‘triplet of miracles (p. 282a@) 
illustrative of Christ’s authority over forces natural 
(828-27), demoniacal (8°***), and spiritual (forgive- 
ness of sins, 9'8).’ In both cases it will be 
noticed that the triad is followed by a kind of 
break in the catalogue of special miracles, ze. by 
the sections numbered above as iv. and ix, And 
in the second triplet the ascending, scale from in- 
sensate nature upwards is very remarkable; the 
only question is whether it is not too subtle and 
(in no bad sense of the word) too artificial to have 
been designed by any of the Synoptists, though in 
the Fourth Gospel we should have been more 
prepared to find it. But when we pass to the 
third of the triplets, the theory seems to me to 
break down altogether. Not only, as we have 
seen above, are there fowr miracles remaining to 
be reckoned ; but if we get rid of that difficulty by 
ignoring the healing of the issue of blood, the 
three miracles which remain are hardly such as 
could be congruously grouped together as a 
‘triplet’ (see 9!) It is suggested that they 
are chosen as ‘illustrative of Christ’s power to 


restore life, sight, and hearing’ (p. 2822). 
they are miracles of such very different degrees of 
importance that the idea of restoration seems 
quite insufficient to distinguish them as a special 
class. And when we look at the order of the three 
items in this supposed class, there is in the descent 
from ‘life’ to ‘sight’ and ‘hearing’ an anti-climax 
which we cannot easily attribute to the compiler 
who ex hypothest arranged so skilfully the ascending 
scale of miracles in the second triplet. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out (Hore Synop- 
tice, p. 134), but as I would now explain more fully, I 
believe that if any of those numerical arrangements 
of which Matthew was undoubtedly fond is to be 
detected here, it will be found in the use of the 
number zez, and not of the number three. No 
doubt three was a number in frequent use among 
Jewish writers. Hershon, in his Zulmudic Mis- 
cellany, which I understand to be a trustworthy 
compilation, gives (pp. 36-67) 64 instances of 
‘The Threes of the Talmud,’ but none of these 
(or indeed of the other favourite numbers, such as 
4 and 7) refer to collections of miraculous or 
exceptional occurrences, while a very large number 
of the ‘Threes’ are concerned with moral and 
practical teaching, as we saw just now to be mainly 
the case with what we may call ‘The Threes of 
St. Matthew.’ But when we turn to the 51 ‘Tens 
of the Talmud,’ which Hershon has collected 
(pp. 128-147), we find some of them referring to 
matters similar to those which Matthew is collect- 
ing in these chapters. Not only is ten a favourite 
number for computations generally, as is naturally 
and obviously the case among all nations, but in 
Hebrew sacred literature there seems to have been 
a tendency, from the records of the Ten Plagues 
onwards, to collect into decades the accounts of 
any unusual appearances or interventions of super- 
natural power. Thus, as is well known, we read 
In Lirge Aboth, v. 5 (p. 81, ed. Taylor, or Hershon, 
p. 144), ‘Ten miracles were wrought for our 
fathers in Egypt, and ten by the sea’; and as 
Dr. Taylor shows in his note ad Joc., the ‘ten by 
the sea are made up in various artificial ways from 
the account of the passage of the Israelites through 
the sea, and the drowning of the Egyptians.’ 
[There is perhaps also an attempt in the next 
verse, /.A. v. 6, to enumerate a second decade 
of plagues brought upon the Egyptians by the sea, 
but the saying is of doubtful genuineness, being 
perhaps a gloss on the preceding verse (Taylor’s 


But | Crit. Note).] Again, we read in Pirge A 
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(p. 81 ff., ed. Taylor; or Hershon, p. 1 32), 
miracles were wrought in the sanctuary.’ 
are such proofs of divine interposition and 


fly was not seen in the slaughter-house ; a de to 
was not found in the sheaf, nor in the two loaves, 
nor in the shewbread; serpent and Scorpion | 
harmed not in Jerusalem.’ Again, Hershon 
(p. 145) quotes from another source, ‘Ten times 
the Shekinah came down into the world’; ze. at 
the Garden of Edom, at the time of the Tower, 
. .. on Mount Sinai, . . . in the pillar of cloud, 
etc. And another saying, ‘Ten things were 
created during the twilight of the first Sabbath — 
eve’ (Hershon, p. 132), though it does not at_ 
first appear to bear upon our present point, really 
does so. For the ‘ten things,’ when the list of 
them is examined, appear to have been mainly, | 
if not exclusively, preparations for future miracles 
or for what were regarded as specially divine gifts ; 
they consist of ‘The well that followed Israel in 
the wilderness, the manna, the rainbow, the letters. 
of the alphabet, the stylus, the tables of the law, 
the grave of Moses, the cave in which Moses and 
Elijah stood, the opening of the mouth of Balaam’s 
ass, the opening of the earth to swallow the wicked.’ © 

Without unduly pressing these few instances of 
decades of supernatural occurrences, I think that, 
unless some set-off against them can be produced 
from the similar use of other numbers in Jewish 
literature, they are enough to show that, if any 
number was aimed at by the Jewish-Christian 
compiler of this list of miracles, the number is 
likely to have been 4x. As to whether any 
number at all was aimed at I am much less 
certain ; and yet, unless there was some reason for 
making up a list of a certain length, it is very 
difficult, as we shall see in the second part of this © 
article, to account for the inclusion in that list of 
the two brief miracles with which it ends (gPtAl. 22-84\e 
Of course my hypothesis does not necessarily — 
require that Matthew sh@uld have compiled this 
list of ten miracles for the purpose of this division 
of his Gospel. I should think it quite as likely, if 
not more likely, that he had previously made for 
catechetical purposes, or had adopted from some 
other: teacher, such a list in accordance with the 
conventional Jewish number, and that now he 
utilized it, or at least referred to it, again. 

(Zo be continued. ) 


HEBREWS IX. 13, 14. 
‘For if the blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes 


of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, 


sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh: how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered Himself without blemish unto God, 


cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve 


the living God?’ (R.V.) 


' 


EXPOSITION. 


Tue effect of the Melchisedec high priest’s ministry was 
briefly stated in the words ‘ obtained eternal redemption,’ 
v.22, This statement is now sustained by argument, and by 
contrasting the Son’s offering with the Levitical ordinances. 
It is probable that in these verses, just as in v.™, etc., 
the author does not adhere to the formal high-priestly 
ministry in the sanctuary, though he includes this, but views 
the sacrifice of the Son as a whole. A comparison is drawn 
between the blood of beasts and other purifying media of the 
Levitical ritual and the blood of Christ. The comparison 
is twofold—first as to the comparative effectiveness of the 
two; and second as to the spheres within which they are 
respectively effectual. The blood of goats and the ashes 
of an heifer purify—much more will the blood of Christ. 
The former sanctify to the purity of the flesh—the latter 
will purify the conscience. —DAVIDSON. 

‘The blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a 
heifer.’—Both the Levitical remedies for uncleanness are 
spoken of as availing merely for the purity of the flesh. 
The statement is strictly applicable to the ashes of the 


heifer, for the sole design of that peculiar institution was to 


make a man technically clean whose person had come into 
contact with a corpse. But it may seem rather depreciatory 
to say of the blood shed on the Day of Atonement that it 
availed only to the purifying of the flesh, seeing the express 
purpose of the sacrifices offered on that day was to make 
atonement for the sins of Israel. Yet practically, and in 
effect, the representation is correct, These sacrifices did not 
purge the conscience, but only the persons of the worship- 
pers. Grave moral offences they did not even profess to 
deal with, but only with technical offences against religious 
ritual. And their effect was just that which followed 
application of the ashes of the heifer, the removal of tech- 
nical disability to serve God.—BRUCE. 

‘Sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh.’ — May 
mean sanctify, producing purity of the flesh, in which case 
the last words define what sanctity means; or sanctify z7 
reference to the purity of the flesh—defining the sphere 
within which the sanctity is produced.—DAvIDsoNn. 

‘How much more shall the blood of Christ.’—The 
superior efficacy of Christ’s blood is based generally on the 
considerations that His sacrifice was: (I) Voluntary, not 
by constraint as in the case of the animal sacrifices of the 
law. (2) Rational, and not animal. (3) Spontaneous, not 
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THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


in obedience to a direct commandment. (4) Moral, anoffer-_ 
ing of Himself by the action of the highest power in Himself, 

whereby He stood in connexion with God, and not a mere 

mechanical performance of a prescribed rite. —WESTCOTT. 

‘Through the eternal Spirit.’—Christ’s sacrifice was 
one in which sgir/¢ was concerned, as opposed to the legal 
sacrifices in which flesh and blood only were concerned. 
The important thing in connexion with the latter was the 
simple fact that the blood was shed and sprinkled according 
to the rubric. The important thing in Christ’s sacrifice 
was, not the fact that His blood was shed, but the spirit in 
which it was shed. Then, further, we have no difficulty 
in determining the ethical character of the spirit in which 
Christ offered Himself. It was a free, loving, holy spirit. 
But the writer, it is observable, omits mention of these 
moral qualities, and employs instead another epithet, which 
in the connexion of thought it was more important [to 
specify. . .. That epithet is e/ernal. The apparent 
purpose it is meant to serve is, to explain” how it comes 
that the sacrifice of Christ has perpetual validity, how it 
obtained eternal redemption.—BRUCE. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the phrase ‘ through ‘eternal 
Spirit? seems to be of a piece with that in 77° “became 
priest according to the power of an indissoluble life.’ The 
eternal Spirit and the indissoluble life are not identical : 
the former is the basis of the latter. The expression 
describes the essential being of the Son, Spirit; and the 
attribute of it, eternal. This Being, carrying with it an 
indestructible life, enabled the Son, though dying as an 
offering, yet as again a living High Priest, to minister the 
highest act of His own offering in the Sanctuary on high.— 
DAVIDSON. 

‘Cleanse your conscience from dead works.’ — It 
relieves the mind from that shameful burden of a sense of 
impurity and alienation, which, making of the inward man 
a living corpse, produces only works (and among them even 
those of apparent legal righteousness) in which no pulses of 
the higher life are found. —DELITZscH. 

‘To serve the living God.’—Purity is not the end but 
the means of the new life. The end of the restored fellow- 
ship is energetic service to Him who alone lives and gives 
life, The thought of performing certain actions is replaced 
by that of fulfilling a personal relation. —WESTCOTT. 


MetuHops or TREATMENT. 


I. 
The Forgiveness of the Law and of the Gospel. 
By the Right Rev. F. Temple, DD. 

In the comparison drawn between the sacrifices 
of the Law and that of our Lord, the difference 
insisted on is the powerlessness of the one, the 
power of the other. The sacrifices of the Law 
could not take away sin, therefore they had to 
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be repeated. The sacrifice of the et was 


— offered once only because it ‘perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.’ 

Two objections occur. (1) Had the offerers 
of those old sacrifices not the right to consider 
themselves forgiven? Yes, but they sinned again, 
and needed the sacrifice again. ‘They were not 
cleansed as well as forgiven. (2) Must we not say 
the same of Christians? If they are forgiven, do 
they sin no more? Sacrifice under the Law gave 
_ the worshipper the sense of forgiveness because it 
was the appointed means of approaching God. 
He might learn from it, as an allegory, the heinous- 
ness of sin, and that its forgiveness was connected 
with the death of the victim which pointed to his 
_ own life forfeited but spared. But though the sin 
was cancelled, the sacrifice did not profess to 
make him a new creature. By the sacrifice of 
Christ we receive not bare forgiveness only, but 
a new heart. The love of our Saviour in His 
death speaks to our conscience, unites us to God, 
assures us that we are His children. The Chris- 
tian may sin again,—it may be possible for him to 
fall away altogether,—but in the Cross he has a 
new strength, and power of resistance. 

The forgiveness of the two covenants differs 
then, not in degree, but in nature, The Cross is 
more than remission of sins, it is a source of 
strength, present not future. Will God who has 
given you so much refuse you this? Throw 
yourself on this strength in temptation, and you 
will find you can obey, however weak you feel. 

Lastly, the Cross is a call. It is a source of 
strength to those who know their weakness, and 
long to be free from sin. If we have few tempta- 
tions to teach us our weakness and little to awaken 
the sense of sin, the Cross of Christ calls us to 
live for the God who loved so much. To the 
penitent the Cross of Christ says, ‘Thy sin hath 
not quenched my love.’ To the struggling it says, 
‘* My strength is sufficient for thee.’ To every 
soul it has a message, and it calls us to the 
loving arms of God who has been our Father, 
even when we knew it not. 


iD. 
The Cleansing Blood. 
By the Rev. H. P, Liddon, D.D, 


The stress laid in the Bible upon the blood of 
Christ is very striking. Modern feeling would 


assigned to it? ’ ed 


lead us to give it a eyhoraetee ae 
from anything harrowing to the feelings. 
New Testament is strongly in contrast to thi 
ing. In the Gospels every painful incident 0 
Passion is recorded, especially such as invo 
the shedding of Christ’s blood ; in the writings 
the apostles, the shedding of His blood might — 
almost seem the main purpose of His death. 
How must we account for the prominence 


It is sometimes answered that the language of — 
the apostles is that of metaphor and ‘symbol, 
borrowed from the Old Testament, and used for 
their own purposes. This explanation is un- 
worthy of the seriousness of the men and of the 
subject. _If they used Old Testament language | 
about the Jewish sacrifices to describe Christ’s — 
atoning work, it was because they believed there 
was a real relation between the two things; the 
Jewish sacrifices were types of the sacrificed Son 
of God. 

The writer has in his mind the rites of the 
Day of Atonement, and the sprinkling of blood. 
But why should this effusion of blood have 
been so prominent in these rites? Why should 
Christ’s blood, rather than His pierced hands 
or His thorn-crowned head, be the symbol 
of His Passion and Death? In all languages 
blood is the proof and warrant of affection and 
sacrifice. The blood of the soldier who dies .for 
duty, of the martyr who dies for truth, of the man 
who dies that another may live,—such blood is the 
embodiment of the highest moral powers in human 
life, and these were all represented in the Blood 
of Christ. But it involves more. Blood is closely 
connected with the principle of life. It is its basis 
and support. This is assumed when Scripture 
speaks of the blood as the life or soul,—that is the 
sensitive soul possessed in common with animals, 
the existence of the spirit is independent of bodily 
life, and will survive it. But in Christ there was 
more than body, soul, and spirit—the Divine 
Nature. The contrast is between the Eternal — 
Spiritual Nature vivifying the blood of Christ, and 
the perishable life of the sacrificed animal resident 
in its blood. The value of the sacrifice varies 
with the dignity of the life represented. ‘How 
much more the blood of Christ.’ The sacrifices 
on the Day of Atonement could restore the 
Israelite to his place in the sacred nation. Here 
is the blood of God made manifest in the flesh. 
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? Its power is limitless, but the writer 
himself to one result—‘ shall purge your 


God.’ 
This Blood of Christ is still the secret power of 


water of the baptismal font, to the eyes of faith. 
It makes effective the declaration of the absolu- 
tion and remission of sins. It refreshes and 
strengthens our souls in Communion. By it we 
‘have boldness to enter into the holiest’ in prayer. 
Who does not need to be sprinkled with it? What 
are our lives, our thoughts fn the eyes of our 
Judge? Our works may be not only soulless and 

dead, but. actively evil. It befits us to pray, not 
merely ‘Purge my conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God,’ but ‘Wash me thoroughly 
from my wickedness, and cleanse me from my 
_ sin” And if we pray, the Eternal Spirit will 
sprinkle us with the precious blood, and the old 


ms 


promise to Israel will hold good, ‘When I see the 
blood I will pass over ; and the plague shall not 
4 be upon you.’ 

2 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

_ 

a THE sacred connotations of the word ‘ Blood’ among the 


Jews were the absolute antithesis of those which we attach 
to it. The Blood of Christ ‘cleanses our consciences from 
dead works to serve a living God,’ because ‘the Blood of 
Christ’ is the symbol, of of His death, but of His Eternal 
Life. . . . ‘The Blood of Christ’ is not simply the price 
by which the redeemed were purchased, but the power by 
which they were quickened so as to be capable of belonging 
to God.—F. W. FARRAR. 


To heart and soul how sweet Thou art, 
O great High Priest of God! 

My heart brought nigh to God’s own heart 
By Thy most precious blood. 


No more my countless sins shall rise 
To fill me with dismay— 

That precious blood before His eyes 
Hath put them all away. 


My soul draws near with trust secure, 

With boldness glad and free; . 
What matters it that I am poor, 

For I am rich in Thee. 


Forgotten every stain and spot, 
Their memory past and gone, 
For me, O God, Thou seest not, 

Thou lookest on Thy Son. 


conscience from dead works to serve the living” 
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the power of His voluntary 


all that invigorates or purifies souls. It tinges the 


Is all a dream? Thou canst not lie. 
Thy Spirit and Thy Blood 
Proclaim to sinners such as I 
The boundless love of God. 


They tell Thy Love, so deep, so free, 
They tell the Father’s heart— 

Not what I am, or I must be, 
They tell me what Thou art. 


Come, weary sinners, great and small, 
The open door stands wide, © 

Thy blessed heart that welcomes all, 
O Lamb of God, who died. 


G. TER STEEGEN. 


WHEN a collection was being counted after an enthusiastic 
missionary meeting, a small piece of paper was found in the 
plate, on which was the one word ‘ Myself.’ It was put in 
by a young man who had given himself that night to the 
service of Christ in the foreign field. 


Dead Works.—Works that are not good in that their 
motive is good, nor bad in that their motive is bad, but dead 
in that they have no motive at all,—in that they are merely 
outward and mechanical,—affairs of propriety, routine, and 
form, to which the heart and spirit contribute nothing, 
‘Dead works’: to how much of our lives, ay, of the better 
and religious side of our lives, may not this vivid and stern 
expression justly apply? How many acts in the day are 
gone through without intention, without deliberation, with- 
out effort, to consecrate them to God, without any reflex 
effect upon the faith and love of the doer? How many 
prayers and words and deeds are of this character ; and if 
so, how are they wrapping our spirits round with bandages 
of insincere habit, on which already the avenging angels 
may have traced the motto, ‘Thou hast a name that Thou 
livest and art dead’? The blood of Christ delivers from 
much else; but especially from those dead works. For as 
the blood of the slain animal means the life of the animal, 
so the blood of Christ crucified means the life of Christ,— 
His Life who is eternal Truth and eternal Charity. And 
thus when a Christian man feels its redemptive touch with- 
in him, he has a motive—varying in strength, but always 
powerful—for being genuine. He means his deeds, his 
words, his prayers. He knows that life is a solemn thing, 
and has tremendous issues ; he measures these issues by the 
value of the redeeming blood. If Christ has shed His blood, 
surely life is well worth living ; it is worth saving. A new 
energy is thrown into everything ; a new interest lights up all 
the surrounding circumstances, —the incidents of life, its op- 
portunities, its trials, its failures, its successes, —the character 
and disposition of friends, the public occurrences of the time, 
and the details of the home—are looked at with eyes which 
see nothing that is indifferent ; and when all is meant for 
God’s glory, though there may and must be much weakness 
and inconsistency, the conscience is practically purged from 
dead works to serve the living God.—H. P. LIDDON. 


nce Cleansed. _ 
Here on earth a temple stands, 
Temple never built with hands ; 
There the Lord doth fill the place 
With the glory of His grace. 
Cleansed by Christ’s atoning Blood, 
Thou art this fair House of God. 
Thoughts, desires, that enter there, 
_ Should they not be pure and fair? 
Meet for holy courts and blest, 
Courts of stillness and of rest, 
Where the soul, a priest in white, 
Singeth praises day and night ; 
Glory of the love divine 
Filling all this heart of thine. 
HEINRICH SusO, 
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Body (G.), The Guided Life, 103. 
Brown (A.), God’s Great Salvation, 236. 
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Contributions and Comments, 


Rpofouetics in Criticism. 


I waRDLY know whether it is necessary for me 
to make any further reply to Mr. Moffatt. It is 
true that I failed to guess, as I imagine that many 
besides myself would fail to guess, what exactly it 
was that he intended to single out for reprobation. 
As to the sentences which he now quotes, I can 


only say that, whatever their demerits, apologetics 


had nothing to do with them—unless it be apolo- 
getics to write as a Christian. 

I see that ‘p. v’ of Dr. Plummer’s commentary 
is ‘p. vil’ in my edition. 

For the rest, must I refer Mr. Moffatt to the 
May number of the Critical Review, p. 253 f.? 

Oxford. W, SANDAY. 
as Ne 


She Wefls of BeersbeBa. 


AFTER reading your short account in the June 
number of THE Expository Times of Professor 
Robinson’s interesting discoveries in Beersheba, 
some of your readers might be induced to believe 
that there were five, six, or even seven wells to be 
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seen in Beersheba when I visited that place in — 
February 1899, and that I failed to see more than — 
three of them. I should be thankful if you would 
state that till the beginning of 1900 there were 
really only three wells in use and visible, and that — 
the opening or reopening of the others is quite a 
recent fact. If you kindly recur to my letter from 
Jerusalem, 4th March 1899, which you printed in i 
your issue of April 1899, you will see (a) that the _ } 
citation of my letter, as given by Professor Robin- 
son in the Biblical World, p. 248, is not a very 
accurate one ; (4) that I did not exclude the pos- 
sibility of recovering other wells, but, on the con- 
trary, admitted expressly that this was possible, and 
even suggested the eventual place of a long-buried 
well; (¢) that in my letter to Tur Expostrory Times 
I brought to notice that Beersheba, after many 
generations of total forlornness, had just gone 
through a recent change, that some permanent 
inhabitants had settled there, that a kAém had been 
built and the old wells been repaired. Professor 
Robinson’s new discoveries show that this process 
has been continued by the clearing up of other 
wells and by the establishment of a Turkish 
Kaimakam. ; Dene 
I may add that it was not Dr. Trumbull’s com- 
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the same year, i meted ies question | in “your 
columns and led me to repeat in 1899 the visit 
‘IT had already made in Beersheba in 1894, the 
account of which had attracted the attention of 
the two scholars I have named. 


* Fy 
LUCIEN ‘Gauri. 
Geneva, 


*Zord’ and ‘tbe Bord’ 
Gospels. 


“Tue article in the June number of THE Expost- 
‘TORY TIMES was submitted in proof to a scholar, 
- who wrote certain criticisms on the margin, and 
unfortunately the proof on which these notes 
appeared was sent to press. The following 
— corrections are therefore necessary. On page 426 
. omit ‘No doubt it refers to Jehovah or the atrdv 
. would be otiose.’ For ‘oral tradition’ read ‘ trans- 
- 
—~ 
— 


in Be 


lation,’ and omit footnote 3. On page 427 omit 
“St. Mark’s is the Archaic Gospel. In later times 
the tendency to multiply terms of reverence and 
respect for our Lord is to be expected’; and ‘I 
doubt this: oral tradition would quite easily pro- 
-duce this variation.’ 


Joun Rep. 
Dundee. 


1 CorintBians ri. 23-34. 


‘THERE is no passage better known and none 
_ more generally misinterpreted than this. The 
-seed of this misinterpretation is to be found in the 
unfortunate word ‘damnation’ in v.% And 
-although this is now universally read ‘judgment,’ 
much of the old misunderstanding remains. 

The popular view is that this passage contem- 
plates the distinction between those who are and 
those who are not true Christians. There is, 
however, no justification for this view in the 
passage itself. On the contrary, Paul is writing 
-to those whom he calls ‘my brethren’ cr 3), and 
we have in y.®? the contrast between ‘we’ and ‘the 
world.’ 

The passage refers exclusively to Christians, and 
_deals exclusively with their preparation for sitting 


_sary in preparation, and discernment of the Lord’s 


‘the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ 


| at the Lord’s table and the manner in which they 


observe the ordinance. Self-examination is neces- 
body is necessary in observance. If these are not 
present, then judgment follows. But what is this 
judgment? We are plainly told in v.® that it is 
the chastening of the Lord, the purpose of which 
is that those to whom it is administered may not 
be condemned with the world. Here then we 
have an application of the principle that ‘whom 
But the apostle 
teaches us that we may avoid this chastening—‘ if 
we would judge ourselves we should not be 
judged,’ Ze. if we examine ourselves we may 
gain salutary self-knowledge without the affliction 
which otherwise God will send upon us to accom- 
plish the same end. There are then, as Godet 
points out, three degrees of judgment spoken of 
in the passage—judging ourselves (dvaxpiveoOax) ; 
to be judged, ze. to be chastened (xpiveo@ar) ; to 
be condemned (kataxpivecOa). The last of these 
three is not specially associated with the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Whereas the first two 
are. 

What, then, is the practical emphasis of the 
whole passage? Clearly this rests upon adequate 
preparation for the observance of the Sacrament 
on every occasion and not on the necessity of 
being a true believer. And it is very desirable 
that right views on this matter should prevail. 
For the Church has lost much through the per- 
version of this passage. The Lord’s Supper has 
been invested with a kind of awfulness which has 
taken the place of its proper solemnity, and has 
degraded the nature of the reverence with which 
it is regarded. Again, the view is very prevalent 
that if a man is satisfied that he is a true believer, 
that is all the preparation he requires. In this 
way the practical value of the Sacrament as a 
means of grace has been seriously weakened. 
The remarkable thing about Paul’s language here 
is, not the solemn way in which he speaks of a 
peeenedy odious form of false profession,—for he 
is not speaking of this at all,—but rather the 
solemn way in which he rebukes those who lightly 
regard the observance of the Supper, and do not 
make a Communion season a time of very special 
self-examination and prayer. 


ANDREW N. BOGLE. 


Larbert, Stirlingshire. 


Ebrist’s Names in St. Jobn's 
Gospel. 


Tuer Gospel according to St. John is that which, 
of all the four, propounds the most sublime view 
of the person of our Saviour, and sets forth most 
strongly His claims to the allegiance of mankind ; 
and it is a remarkable fact (even when allowing 
for the arbitrary nature of our stichometry) that in 
its first chapter almost all His names and titles are 
recorded, as though to impress on the reader as 
powerfully as possible the personality of Him to 
whom it witnesses. In no other part of the New 
Testament is He spoken of by so many appella- 
tions in so small a space. 

Thus in ver. 1 we find Him called ‘the Word’ 
and ‘God,’ and in ver. 14 ‘the only begotten of 
the Father.’ In ver. 18 we read, ‘the only begotten 
Son,’ where many important manuscripts, includ- 
ing the Sinaitic and the Vatican, with the ancient 
Peshito-Syriac version, read, ‘the only begotten 
God.’ In ver. 49 we have Nathanael’s confession 
of Him as ‘the Son of God,’ while in his reply, in 
ver. 51, He speaks of Himself as ‘ the Son of Man,’ 
as though to emphasize the contrast of His divine 
and human natures. In ver. 30 St. John the 
Baptist speaks of Him definitely as ‘a man’; not, 
indeed, using the Greek word for a mere human 
being (av@pw7os), but that which more particularly 
implies manly characteristics (dvjp). The vulgar 
opinion of the Jews is given in ver. 45, where 
St. Philip speaks of Him as ‘the son of Joseph.’ 

In ver. 29 and elsewhere He is simply named 
‘Jesus,’ while in ver. 17 we find this combined 
with ‘Christ’—‘the Christ,’ whom St. John the 
Baptist speaks of in ver. 20, In ver. 41 St. 
Andrew gives the original Hebrew of this title, 
_ ‘the Messias,’ the evangelist duly interpreting it 
for his Greek-speaking readers; while the end of 
His Messiahship is set forth in ver. 49, where 
Nathanael acknowledges Him as ‘the King of 
Israel.’ His popular title is given in ver. 45 
‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

In His great office as the Revealer of the God- 
head and Teacher of the highest Wisdom, He is 
called not only ‘the Word,’ but also, in ver. 5 
‘the Light,’ and again, in ver. 9, ‘the True Light’; 
while one mode of His enlightenment of mankind 
is pointed out in ver. 33, where the Baptist is 
taught to recognize Him as ‘ He which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost.’ ‘That Prophet’ (in the 
original simply ‘the Prophet’), ver. 21, is another 
of His titles in this office, as we may see by 
referring to St. Peter’s speech (Acts iii. 20-23). In 
recognition of this, the two disciples of St. John, 
in ver. 38, address Him as ‘Rabbi,’ which the 
evangelist interprets as ‘Master,’ and which again 


| Nathanael uses in ver. 49. His M 


another sense, is asserted in ver. 23, w. ere) Le 
spoken of as ‘the Lord’ by that forerunner wh 
having thus indicated His greatness, sho ft 
wards points to His gentleness and self-sacrifice | 
‘the Lamb of God’ (vers. 29, 36), as he had alre: 
done to His humility, in ver. 26—‘One whom ye 
know not.’ anes 
One more title remains, which is not so distin 
in the English as in the Greek, and which we find 
in ver. 15 and in the original of ver. 27‘ He | 
that cometh’ (6 épxémevos—literally, ‘the Coming 
One’). This is often applied to Him in the New 
Testament, but its emphatic beauty and appropri- 
ateness have been obscured in both our Authorized 
and Revised translations. ALEX. B. ORR. 
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Aobn vitt. 57 in the Coder 
Waticanus. 


In THe Exposirory TIMES, vol. xii. p. 417, Mrs. 

A. S. Lewis repeats the statement suggested to her 
by the late Mr. Theodore Harris, that in the Codex 
Vaticanus the first hand had probably written 
EKOPAKECE. From her earlier publication (Zz the 
Shadow of Sinai) I had adduced this reading, 
which is not mentioned by Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Fabiani, or any other textual critic, in the Z/eo- 
logische Litteraturzettung, 1899, col. 176, as proof 
for my Ceterum censeo, that two or four sharp 
eyes—but not ‘three,’ as the English translation of 
my Introduction, p. 289, makes me say—should 
revise the statements current about B throughout 
the whole of the N.T. For this passage, as men- 
tioned in the book just quoted, I tried to do it 
myself, but did not succeed in finding any trace 
of the correction mentioned by Mr. Theodore 
Harris. The o has been changed into o, the 
second e erased and replaced by a, so as to give 
ewpaxas for eopaxes. The free space of two letters 
after s is meant to divide the sentences. Among 
the readers of THz Expository Timms there are 
certainly some who have better access to the 
photograph of B than the present writer. It 
would be interesting if they were to communicate - 
their impression. The custom of B to retain the’ 
v édedxvotixdy before consonants is against the 
supposed reading édpaxé oe, the first hand would 
have written copaxevoe, and of this reading there 


is no trace at all. Es. NESTLE, 
Maulbronn, 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


It has been 
said that He did, and examples have been pro- 
duced. One of the examples has been found in 
Mk 14*!, ‘Sleep on now, and take your rest.’ 
How could Jesus say that in earnest, it has been 


Di our Lord ever speak in irony? 


asked, when immediately after He has to say, 
‘ Arise, let us be going’? 


In a little book called Here and There in the 
Greek New Testament (published by Revell in 
Chicago, and by Allenson in London), Professor 
Potwin, of the Western Reserve University, con- 
He does not believe that 
He believes that if we read 


siders that passage. 
there is irony in it. 
the narrative of the Agony in the Garden right 
through, keeping the eyes of our imagination 
open, we shall see that there is no irony in it. 


Three times Jesus went away a little from the 
disciples to endure the Agony alone, and yet be 
not too far away from human sympathy. Twice 
He returned and awoke them from sleep. He 
gently chided, but kindly excused them. The 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. He 
This time He does 
With eyes of pity He 
looks upon the forlorn ‘ o’erwatched’ friends. He 


returns for the third time. 
not awake them at once. 


speaks a few tender words to ears that do not 
hear. ‘Sleep on now,’ He says, ‘and take your 
rest ; it is enough, the hour is come; behold, the 


VoL. XII.—11. 


Son ot man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.’ 
He speaks, but they do not hear. They are 
taking their rest. And for their sakes He could 
wish that Judas would delay his coming. But it 
may not be. He hears the steady tread of Judas’ 
band. In simple words He wakes them now: 
‘ Arise, let us be going. Behold, he that betrayeth 
me is at hand.’ 


The first part of the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture for 1901 has been published. _ Its first article 
is on the Address and Destination of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. It is written by Professor 
W. B. Smith of Tulane University. 


Professor Smith does not believe that St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans was written for the Romans 
or sent to Rome. It is true that in the seventh 
verse of the first chapter are found the words, 
‘to all that are in Rome.’ But Professor Smith 
believes that these words are spurious. After 
going through the evidence against them, he says 
that three things about them are ‘as certain as any- 
thing of the kind can be.’ First, that both in the 
East and in the West, from very early times, there 
existed a text without any mention of Rome in 
this verse ; second, that this text was considered 
so authoritative as to be adopted by the two 
earliest commentators, Origen and Ambrosiaster, 
though neither doubted that the Epistle was 


addressed to Romans; third, that the idea that 
the destination was Rome established itself in the 
minds of men generations before the expression of 
this destination established itself in at least some 
_of the best MSS. 


But we pass to the fifteenth verse of the same 

; chapter, and read the words, ‘I am ready to 

_ preach the gospel to you also that are in Rome.’ 

Professor Smith believes that here again we have 

an early interpolation. For again there are good 

MSS. which omit the words ‘in Rome.’ He 

supposes that some early scribe, thinking that so 

great an Epistle could only have been written for 

so great a church, placed the words ‘in Rome’ on 

his margin, and scribes who followed him com- 

placently received them into their text. Professor 

Smith reckons it easy to account for their intro- 

duction when once the church in Rome had 

become famous; but it is inconceivable to him 

that any scribe could have omitted them after that, 

and omitted them from both the places where 
they were found. 


Professor Smith does not understand how any 
one who reads the Epistle can believe that it was 
addressed to Rome. How could there have been 
in Rome at the time when this Epistle was written 
a community of Christians to whom it could be 
said, ‘Your faith is proclaimed throughout the 
whole world?’ And if there were such a com- 
munity then, how could it be that afterwards, 
when the apostle arrived in Rome, the leading 
Jews there knew practically nothing either of him 
or of Christianity? Wendt is struck with this in- 
congtuity, and suggests that Luke has deliberately 
misrepresented the facts. Professor Smith thinks 
it more likely that we have misunderstood the 
letter. If you ask to whom the letter was written, 
he does not know. He only knows that it was 
not written to Romans. 


There is no easier way of marking the progress 
of English Etymology within the last twenty years 


than 


is the change in the word Gop itself. 


by comparing the earli 8: 
latest (1901) editions of Skeat’s Conci: 
logical Dictionary. And there is no better 
to select for comparison than GosPEL. 

In the old edition we were told that Gos; 
did not originally mean ‘good news’ but ‘life 


words with the same spelling, but with a difference 
in the length of the vowel. The word with a— 
short vowel, géd (like German got/) was ‘God,’ — 
but god with a long vowel was the adjective — 
‘good.’ And as the English word ‘Gospel’ had 

early been introduced into Germany, and had 
there taken the form of gofsfel/, that is, ‘story 

of God,’ or ‘life of Christ,’ it seemed to follow 
that that was the earliest meaning of the English 
word itself. 


In the new edition the change is radical. The 
earliest form is given as godsfed/, and it is stated 
to be simply a translation of the Greek word 
(edayyédvov) for ‘good news.’ For between Skeat’s 
editions Murray’s great Dictionary has come out. 
And Murray has shown not only that this is the 
meaning of the word in its earliest examples, but 
also that its introduction into German and other 
languages in the sense of ‘life of Christ’ was due 
to a mistake. The word had come to be applied 
in English not only to the gospel of the grace of 
God, but also to the books which contained it, as 
we still speak of the four Gospels ; and the German 
writers, seeing it as written, and not hearing it 
pronounced, took that to be its proper meaning. 


Greater in appearance but much less in reality 
The old 
article simply gave the Teutonic forms of the 
word, and added that it had no connexion with 
the adjective ‘good.’ The new article suggests a 
fundamental Teutonic form guth-om, and behind 
that an Indo-Germanic root ghw, meaning ‘to 
worship,’ like the Sanscrit hw, ‘to sacrifice.’ So 
‘God’ would be ‘one who is worshipped,’ or ‘one 
to whom sacrifice is offered.’ 


7 
t 
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ices 


And it may beso. But there still is room for 


brilliant suggestions. Such a suggestion is made 
by Dr. John Fiske in his Concord Address just 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, under the title 


of The Idea of God. Dr. Fiske believes that we | 


‘owe the word to our heathen ancestors. He 
believes that it is simply another spelling of 
‘the heathen divinity Wodan. The change from 
the w to the g is easy enough, as words like 
‘warden’ and ‘guardian’ testify. Moreover, there 
are in Germany town-names like Godesberg, 
Gudenberg, and Godensholt, all derived from 
Wodan. We have preserved in Christianity the 
remembrance of this great god of our fathers in 
the name of one of the days of the week. Mr. 
Fiske believes that we have taken over the name 
itself, degrading it, however, from a proper to a 
common noun. 

‘It would be difficult for me,’ says the Bishop 
of Durham, ‘to describe the feeling, almost of 


despair, with which I first looked on the desola-_ 


tion of the Tyneside and of the denes of Durham. 
I could not believe, and I cannot believe now, 
after thinking of the question for ten years, that 
such desolation was the necessary condition of 
securing any part of our rightful inheritance. 
Surely we. have been over hasty in our pursuit 
of material wealth; and now we have to meet 
the consequences of our impatience. Fol, 
glitter, grime, and wealth on a flowing tide” 
ought not to be the description of our noblest 
river. Every form of disorder—ruins and refuse 
heaps —is a source of demoralization. The 


remedy must be spiritual.’ 


It was in an Address to the College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 23rd of March 1900, 
that the Bishop of Durham spoke in this way. 
The Address is printed in his new volume, en- 
titled Lessons from Work (Macmillan). He has 
called the Address ‘The Spiritual Ministry of Art.’ 


In a few swift sentences at the beginning Dr. 
Westcott told the College of Science what Art is. 
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Art, he said, deals characteristically with Beauty 
only. Therein it differs from Science and from 
The student of Nature or of Life 
strives to learn and to present all facts. The 
student of Art learns and presents only those 
facts which ennoble us, those facts which help us 
to perceive what is highest about us, which help 
us to make the wisest choice, that we may feel 
and enjoy aright. The artist may be constructive 
or he may be interpretative. If he is constructive, 
he finds his joy in the power which has been 
given him to manifest God’s glory. If he is in- 
terpretative, he brings to others intelligent delight 
in God’s works. 


Now if that is so, a man’s conception of Art 
will depend upon his conception of Nature. If 
he believes that Nature is the sum of things seen, 
his Art will be simply imitation. But if he be- 
lieves that throughout, beyond, beneath phenomena 
there is a divine thought, his Art will be its in- 
The latter is a prophet. 


The world’s no blot for [him] ; 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good ; 
To find its meaning is [his] meat and drink. 


terpretation. 


Is this, then, what Dr. Westcott means by the 
spiritual ministry of Art? No, it is not this. 
When the artist has found the divine thought that 
lies beneath phenomena, the divine unity of 
which phenomena are signs; and when he has 
lent us his eyes that we may see it with him, his 
work is not done. At this point there enters a 
new consideration of which he must take account. 
It is the Incarnation of Christ. 


The Incarnation has given a new significance 
to all Nature and to all Life. It has brought into 
all that touches our senses an element which Dr. 
Westcott is not afraid to call Sacramental. This 
element separates the materials of Art into two 
and alas! it separates the artists them- 
selves. For there are artists who remain content 
with the general aim of Art, “to present the truth 
of things under the aspect of Beauty.’ But there 


classes ; 


the Lord lives still. 


might call dead, All this is clear, 


are also artists who recognize that it is the special 


aim of Christian Art to realize Beauty in the light 


of Faith. Both find the objects of their Art in 
humanity and nature. Both seek an ideal under- 
lying these. 
the ideal which man as man suggests; the other 
sees an ideal beyond the human, the pledge of 
the spiritual destiny of the finite in the Word made 
flesh. The one has no higher ideal than that of 


_ the ancient Greek, and despairs of realizing it ; 


the other with an infinitely nobler ideal finds 
victory in the very sense of his defeat. 


The Bishop of Durham illustrates his meaning 
by a reference to a picture in the National Gallery. 
It is Francia’s Pieta. -‘The picture,’ 
Westcott, ‘ 


says Dr. 
is ridiculously labelled ‘‘ The Virgin and 


two Angels weeping over the dead body of Christ.” 
No one is weeping, and the student as he looks and 


looks will feel that the artist desired to suggest that 
The picture is indeed a revela- 
tion of life through death. The eyes of the Virgin 
are red with weeping; but her tears are dried 
now; she has learned something of the mystery 
that has been made known. One of the angels 
raises in her hand the hair of the Lord, and 
appeals to the spectator to witness that nothing 
The other 
joins her hands together in adoration, as acknow- 
ledging the Divine Presence in Him whom men 
if not to the 
picture-hanger, yet to anyone who reverently 
labours to discern what he saw whose eyes were 
opened.’ 


even of earthly beauty has been lost. 


But surely this insight is only for the few? 
Not so. made in the 
image of God, and thus capable of intelligent 
sympathy with His works, 


It is for men as men, 


The obligation there- 
fore lies upon us to strive untiringly to bring 
back the sense of the beautiful, the sense of 
the divine, which Art develops, to toilers in the 
fields, in the mines, in the workshops. Here, 
says Dr. Westcott, lies the solution of some of 
our saddest problems,—such problems as the 
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But the one remains content with | 


when was He rich ? 


Durham. ns eee (Th 


‘For ye know the grace of our Lord Je 


Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for yo re 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His — 
‘He was rich’— 
It is usually understood to- 
But in the — 
most recent commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
And in his_ 


poverty might become rich.’ 
have been before His Incarnation. 
Dr. James Drummond doubts that. 


newly published book on Zhe /urst Interpreters 
of Jesus Dr. Gilbert doubts it also. 


_ Dr. Drummond doubts if there is any reference - 
For 


in this passage to our Lord’s pre-existence. 
if St. Paul had been thinking of a pre-existing 
Person, Dr. Drummond does not believe that he 
would have called Him ‘Jesus Christ.’ ‘Jesus’ 
is the name of a man who lived and taught in 
Palestine ; and ‘Christ’ is the official title of a 
man who was ‘anointed’ for a special work on 
earth. So if there was a pre-existing Being, and 
if St. Paul recognized Him, He was not Jesus 
Christ, but was incarnate in Jesus Christ. To 
say that Jesus Christ was pre-existent is, in Dr. 
Drummond’s opinion, to affirm pre-existence of a 
human personality. 

The obvious answer is that St. Paul used the 
name for the Person of the Incarnate Son, without 
considering the original meaning of each of its 
parts. But Dr. Drummond will not allow that. 
He admits that the name ‘Jesus Christ’ was used 
loosely in this way afterwards. But he does not 
think St. Paul would have used it so. He thinks 
he would rather have said, ‘For ye know the 
grace of the Son of God. 


Besides, he thinks the meaning is unnecessary. 
He would translate the passage in another way 
and pass the difficulty easily. He would say, 
‘Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though He was rich, yet for your sakes He 
was poor.’ He would not say, ‘He decame poor,’ 
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but « He was poor.’ 
_ xevoe) will bear that rendering. Then the riches 


i ¢ 


He thinks the Greek (érré- 


and the poverty were Christ’s at one and the same 
time. And the meaning is that though He was 
spiritually rich, Christ became materially poor, that 
we through His poverty might become spiritually 
rich. 


Dr. Gilbert also is anxious to save the apostle 
from speaking of Christ’s pre-existence. But he 
cannot agree with Dr. Drummond. All he can 
say is that ‘ nothing in this verse veguires us to go 
outside the historical career of Jesus.’ St. Paul 
may have been thinking of Christ’s pre-existence, 
and he may not, we cannot tell. 


But when Dr. Drummond and Dr. Gilbert have 
dealt with 2 Co 89 in their own way, they are far 
from being out of the wood. 
the great passage in Philippians to explain. Of 
this passage (Ph 2°8) they both give long and 
elaborate explanations. 


They next have 


Dr. 
elaborate. He begins as he began his examination 
of the other passage. He doubts if St. Paul 
would have used the name ‘ Christ Jesus,’ if he had 
Again he says 


Drummond’s note is longest and most 


been thinking of pre-existence. 
that he would rather have used the expression 
“Son of God.’ He then takes up the clauses one 
by one. 


The first clause is, ‘Who being in the form of 
God.’ The margin of the Revised Version states 
that the Greek for ‘being’ (tmdpywv) means 
‘being originally.’ Dr. Drummond objects to 
that, and quotes certain passages (Lk 841, Ac 1779, 
1 Co 117, Gal 214) which seem to him to contradict 
it. Then he comes to the word ‘form.’ St. Paul 
does not use the word (oppy) except in this 
passage. But from his use of cognate words Dr. 
Drummond determines its meaning here. ‘ Jesus,’ 
he says, ‘was in the form of God, not through 
identity of metaphysical essence, but through par- 
ticipation in the Divine Spirit of Love, giving to 
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His soul, as it were, the divine impress, and making 
Him supreme among men, through the perfection 
of His communion with God.’ j 


The next clause gives him more trouble. In 
the Authorized Version its words are ‘thought it 
not‘robbery to be equal with God.’ This suggests 
the sense that Christ being in His essential nature 
God, thought He was not committing robbery in 
being equal with God. But that sense, says Dr. 
Drummon4, is out of keeping with the sentiment of 
the passage, and is, besides, a ‘vapid truism.’ The 
English Revisers translate ‘ counted it not a prize.’ 
On which Dr. Drummond remarks that it is so 
immoral a sentiment that one must hesitate before 
attributing it to the apostle. Jesus taught His 
disciples to be perfect as their Father in heaven 
is perfect. How could St. Paul say that Jesus 
Himself did not count such perfection a prize? — 
He thinks the American Revisers must have seen 
these difficulties, for they translate ‘counted not 
the being on an equality with God a thing to be 
grasped.’ But Dr. Drummond is not satisfied 
with even the American Revisers’ rendering. It 
seems to say that Christ was already in the form 
of God, but to be on an equality with God was 
something higher than that, and instead of 
grasping at that higher thing at once, He emptied 
Himself and became a servant, in order that He 
might get it afterwards as a reward for His 
humility. 


Dr. Drummond’s own translation is this: 
“Did not ‘think the being on an equality with 
God was grasping.’ The clause does not say 
Christ was actually on an equality with God. 
It only says that the way to be on an equality 
with God is not by grasping, not by seizing every- 
thing (the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them), but the very opposite of that, by re- 
nouncing all these things. Well, Christ did 
renounce these things, as the apostle goes on 
He emptied Himself. He took the 


He realized the Divine in 


to say. 
form of a slave. 
humanity, through absolute self - renunciation. 


“eh oben and He Picea that the way to | 


ee ase to God is the way of the Cross. 


The next clause thereupon becomes easy : ‘ But 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a slave.’ 
The usual interpretation is that this was the 
way in which He forsook the form of God, the 
way in which He renounced His equality with 
God. Dr. Drummond believes that the apostle’s 
meaning is the very opposite of that. This 
was the way in which Jesus showed that He was 
in the form of God; this was the way in which 
He found equality with God. ‘Whosoever will 
be first among you, let him be your slave.’ He 
will be first, not as the reward of his slavery, 
but just by being your slave, at the very time 
when he is your slave. He who was in the form 
of God appeared to men in the form ofa slave. 
It was His appearance, His voluntary appear- 
ance, in the form of a slave that gave Him the 
form of eee 


Now if the apostle had ended here, Dr. Drum- 
mond might almost have claimed a victory. But 
the apostle does not end here. He adds ‘being 
made in the likeness of men.’ What will Dr. 
Drummond do with that? He believes that 
the apostle is speaking of a man. To say that 
a man was made in the likeness of men is surely 
to be guilty of a vapid truism, as Dr. Drummond 
It seems to mean that 
the Person of whom the apostle is speaking was 


himself would express it. 


not a man until He was made in the likeness 
of men. It seems to refer, and it is usually 


understood to refer, to our Lord’s Incarnation. 


But Dr. Drummond will not admit that it 
refers to the Incarnation. He has several objec- 
tions to take. First, if it means that the Son 
of God became man, it does not say so, or it 
Says so in a very peculiar fashion. Secondly, 
it implies that He assumed the appearance of 
man, but was not really human; and that would 
destroy all the force of St. Paul’s doctrine of 


the Resurrection. Thirdly, it ought 


to run, 


in the wrong place; it ought to precede anc 
not to follow the clause ‘ taking the form ofaslave.” 


ee in | the likeness of man,’ no} 4 
ness of men.’ And lastly, the whole clau 2 


SowDr Drummond does not believe that 


Paul refers to the Incarnation. a 


He believes that we have all missed the word — 
It lies on the word 
Of the two Greek terms for ‘ man,’ the Ee 
one used here (dvOpwros) signifies the genus man, — 

and it is of the genus man that the apostle has — 


on which the emphasis lies. 
‘men,’ 


usually been understood to be speaking. But 
sometimes it is used in a derogatory sense, 


and sharply contrasted with the other word — 


(évjp). Dr. Drummond believes that it is so 
He thinks that in certain other 
passages St. Paul uses the word in this depre- 
ciating sense. Thus in 1 Co 15%? to ‘fight with 
beasts like any common man’ (kata dv@pwrov) 
and in 1 Co 3° to ‘walk according to a man’ 


used _ here. 


is to fall below the level of one’s Christian pro- 


fession, and yield to vulgar human passion ; and, 
‘Are ye not men,’ in the next verse, means, 
‘Do ye not sink back into the common herd ?” 
Then the meaning of the clause, ‘being made in 
the likeness of men,’ would be, ‘being made like 


one of the crowd.’ 


Whereupon the succeeding clause explains. 


itself. ‘ Being found in fashion as a man’ means 


simply being found in the garb of a common _ 


man. The word ‘found’ expresses surprise. 
Men looked for the world’s Redeemer, and 
they found Him in the garb of a common 
suffering man. This is the last clause Dr. Drum- 
mond deals with, the rest explains itself. 


Dr. Drummond is Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and a scholar of the highest 
reputation. He is on his guard against prepos- 
session, and declares in regard to this very 
passage that his only desire is to find out what 


the apostle meant. Yet when we read his para- 


phrase of the whole passage, it is impossible not. 
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to feel that as an expositor he finds much less 
in the passage than an ordinary reader would 
find. He may be right, and he may be wrong, 


of half its glory. 


: This is his paraphrase. 


= self-renouncing mind which you know was in 
Christ; who, though He was spiritually the image 
*. of God, did not think that the being on an 
equality with God consisted of selfish grasping, 
but emptied Himself of all self-regarding claims 
and advantages, and assumed the image of a 
slave, being among us as one that served, and 
made liké the common run of men; and being 


found in His outward fashion as an ordinary man 
- He humbled Himself, and was submissive to the 
will of God, even to the extreme of dying on the 
cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted Him.’ 


etd. 


Dr. Gilbert is as unlikely to accept the ordinary 
interpretation of this passage as Dr. Drummond. 
Yet he does not follow Dr. Drummond. He 
refers to Dr. Drummond’s view in a footnote. 
But he simply calls it ‘a view wholly counter 


to the ordinary theological interpretation of this 
passage. He does not follow Dr. Drummond. 


He flatly contradicts him, or rather, he simply 


but if he is right he has stripped the passage 


‘Have the humble and | 
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sweeps all Dr. Drummond’s elaborate explana- 


tions aside, and says that St. Paul does believe - 
in a pre-existent Christ, and that he states his’ 


belief in a pre-existent Christ in this passage. 


But what does Dr. Gilbert mean by a pre- 
existent Christ? Not that the incarnate Jesus 
Christ existed before the Incarnation. Jesus 
Christ pre-existed only in idea, just as the pattern 
of the Tabernacle pre-existed in the Mount, before 
the Tabernacle was made. Dr. Gilbert finds 
the best illustration of his meaning in the Book 
of Proverbs. There Wisdom is personified and 
speaks, She says that she was formed from 
everlasting, that she was with Jehovah as a 
master-workman, and the like. Thus Wisdom, 
the Wisdom of God, though only an ideal, is 
treated as an independent being. So is it with 
the Divine and eternal ideal of the Messiah. 
First the ideal existed in the mind of God, and 
then it was incarnated in the historical Christ. 
And if it is answered that the ideal is spoken 
of in this passage as doing certain things, Dr. 
Gilbert replies and says that so is Wisdom spoken 
of in the Book of Proverbs. Therefore he con- 
cludes that the Lord Jesus Christ did not exist 
before His Incarnation, except as an idea in the 
mind of God. 


Bivine Revelation in the Bight of Ofd 
Sestament Crifictam. 


By rue Rey. J. E. M‘Ovat, M.A, B.D., LoGIzEALMOND. 


Tue questions of Biblical Criticism which for a 
generation or more have occupied the attention 
of students, are now finding their way through the 
pulpit and the press to the general Christian 
public, and not only awakening an ever-widening 
interest, but causing in many quarters no small 
uneasiness and suspicion. The time has now 
come when something must be done to allay the 
concern thus produced in many earnest minds ; 
and while it is scarcely yet possible to attempt a 


full reconstruction of faith in the light of modern 
research, the general results and tendencies of all 
competent criticism are sufficiently well deter- 
mined to make it at once needful and practicable 
to seek some readjustment. The purpose of this 
paper is to attempt a helpful consideration of 
some of the new aspects of the Old Testament 
Scriptures thus presented for our acceptance ; 
and that from a standpoint in full sympathy with 
the old views, and yet open to any fresh light 
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that experience and scholarship may be able 


to cast upon the methods and functions of 


Divine Revelation. 

The time is now long past for questioning the 
legitimacy of the methods of historical and literary 
criticism as applied to the Bible. Since the 
days of Bacon it has been recognized that the 
true road to knowledge lies through the study 
of facts‘as we find them, not through the applica- 
tion of abstract @ Zviori theories. And from even 
an earlier period a similar principle has been 
followed in the study of the Scriptures. For 
‘the right of private judgment’ vindicated by 
the Reformation was the germ from which 
modern biblical criticism has grown, by a natural 
process of development. That principle dealt 
a fatal blow to the arbitrary authority of the 
Church and the barren methods of the School- 
men ; and, first applied to biblical interpretation, 
it led on to textual or ‘lower’ criticism, and 
finally issued in the ‘ higher’ or historical criticism 
of our own day. The method, in all its applica- 
tions, is nothing more nor less than letting the 
Bible speak for itself; taking it as we find it, 
and bringing to its study a candid mind, with 
all the resources of learning and skill, and from 
the facts as thus ascertained forming our theories. 
And surely the Bible itself is its own best witness ; 
and those who hold, as we all now do, that no 
authority whether of Church or tradition is equal 
to that of the written Word, cannot object to 
the Bible being searched and studied, whilst with 
all reverence, yet with all the means of scholarship 
at our command. 

Approaching our subject from the Christian 
standpoint, we are entitled to assume as funda- 
mental principles not only the existence of a 
‘living’ or personal God, and the consequent 
possibility of a Supernatural Revelation, but also 
the spiritual witness of the Bible to its own 
unique and authoritative character. These are 
truths which have an independent validity of their 
own, and do not wait for their credentials upon 
the results of any critical inquiry. No amount 
of criticism can disprove the divine authority 
of the Bible to those who truly feel its spiritual 
power, nor prove its authority to those who lack 
such an experience. And the individual convic- 
tions is immeasurably reinforced by the consensus 
of testimony in the Christian Church through 
nineteen centuries, not to speak of the witness of 
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Himself speaks words of love and life to the © 
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we have evidence of the pre-eminence of S t 
in the spiritual sphere, independent of criticism, 
a real, though subjective, certainty which some Ofe 
the most fearless critics have been foremost in 
affirming. In the fine words of Dr. Robertson — 
Smith: ‘The persuasion that in the Bible God — 


pA , 


soul is the essence of the Christian’s conviction 
as to the truth and authority of Scripture... . 
The element of personal conviction, which lifts” 
faith out of the region of probable evidence into 
the sphere of divine certainty, is given only by 
the Holy Spirit still bearing witness in and with 
the Word.’ . 

Within these limits there is ample scope for the 
fullest application of critical methods to the study 
of the Bible; and from such criticism Christian 
faith has nothing to fear. While theories and 
conclusions which involve the denial of the super- 
natural will thus be set aside, and criticism of a 
rationalistic aim and spirit will be judged with 
discrimination, all candid and reverent inquiry 
may be freely encouraged, in the assurance that 
faith can thereby only be strengthened and 
enriched by a truer and deeper knowledge of 
God’s works and ways. 

It is of great importance in dealing with such 
questions as this to distinguish what is essential 
from what is only secondary; and in the present 
case the solution of the problem is largely to be 
sought along such a line of wise discrimination, 
thus relieving the mind and conscience of matters 
of minor consequence with which faith hitherto 
has been, as it were, needlessly overloaded. 

The traditional view, held by most Christian 
people until recent years, regarded the Bible 
as actually being in every part the Word of God, 
and attributed to it as such a certain ideal perfec- 
tion. The strength of this position lay in its 
simplicity and definiteness; its weakness was 
its @ priori standpoint and its consequent liability 
to be assailed by an appeal to facts. Even the 
most uncompromising advocates of this theory 
were apt to find themselves hard pressed when 
closely questioned on details; and we need not 
wonder that long before the higher criticism 
appeared, inroads began to be made upon the all- — 
round completeness of the traditional position, 
Just as textual criticism made it impossible to 
muintain the infallibility of any existing document, 
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so the discovery of discrepancies and inaccuracies 


in minor matters of fact, as well as characteristic 


varieties of style, necessitated a modification -of 
the old mechanical theory of Inspiration. In - 


like manner, a growing recognition of the historical 
method of Revelation and more enlightened con- 
ceptions of God’s manner of working in Nature 


and Providence, prepared the way for the applica- 


tion of systematic scientific criticism to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The general result of such criticism has been to 
bring to light to an extent not before realized the 
human element in the Bible. A certain human 
factor in Revelation has of course always been 
recognized ; but nothing was admitted as affecting 
the current theory of the ideal perfection of the 
Bible as a fully inspired and authoritative Revela- 
tion. Inductive criticism, however, has given 
rise to new conceptions of the methods and pro- 
cesses of Revelation, which seem to many to 
impair its divine character and authority. The 
use of various documents by sacred writers as 
sources of information, the large place given to 
tradition and such primitive means of preserving 
the materials of history, the free play allowed to 
the peculiar literary methods of the times,—these 
are features of the Old Testament revealed by 
criticism, which are felt to necessitate some re- 
adjustment of our theories of Scripture. And 
the question now disturbing many minds is 
whether such readjustment will vitally affect any 
element of real value in the old faith. 

As tothe discovery of various documents incor- 
porated side by side in some of the sacred books, 
it is sufficient to remark, that if we have been 
accustomed to regard as essential to the divine 
character of the Bible any method of Revelation 
which would supersede the use of the ordinary 
means of literary composition, we have loaded 
our faith with a burden which it was never meant 
to bear. It is true that not long ago there were 
many who held the entire Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch (with the exception of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy) to be an article of the 
Christian faith; but no reasonable man can now 
think that it makes any difference to the religious 
value of these books whether they consist of 
one document or several, or by whose hand they 
were put into their present shape. While we 
may reserve the right of questioning, in the name 
of common sense, the refinements of some critics, 
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which seem but a reductio ad absurdum of their 
methods, the main lines of analysis may be freely 
accepted without any result more disturbing 
than the recognition in another sphere of a 
method of divine working already elsewhere 
familiar. z 
So far it may be easy to follow the leading 
of modern criticism without misgiving; but we 


| cannot go farther without meeting questions which 
| have power to cause real perplexity, because they 


have a moral as well as a literary aspect. When 
we are told, for example, that certain books, 
professing to be the direct utterances of men 
in whose names they are written, were really the 
productions of a later age; that much of the: 
earliest Scripture narrative is drawn from legendary 
or mythical sources; and that even the history 
of later times is coloured and idealized by the 


| religious spirit of the writers;—we are apt to 


conclude that the truthfulness of the Bible is 
impugned, and that its moral perfection as a Divine 
Book is at stake. And such an attitude is but 
natural on the part of those trained in the sim- 
plicity of the traditional view. We should think 
but little of the man who, at the call of the latest 
theorist, was ready to cast lightly aside long- 
treasured convictions and could view without 
concern the threatened removal of venerable land- 
marks. Nothing is more foolish and dangerous 
than premature concessions. New theories have 
to be carefully scrutinized and tested ; but if they 
are found able to justify themselves by sound 
observation and reasoning, then we must proceed 
to make room for them, if need be, in a readjusted 
system. And we may do so without fear that 
Christian faith will not be able to interpret and 
assimilate any new truth which patient and honest 
study may bring to light. 

The key to such difficulties is to be found, 
as already indicated, in a more enlightened view 
of the nature and processes of Revelation. We 
are coming to realize more and more clearly that 
God has been pleased to reveal Himself through 
such agents and media as existing conditions 
from time to time provided. That we have no 
right to dogmatize in the abstract as to the 
probable methods of divine procedure was shown 
long ago by Butler in his chapter on ‘Our incap- 
acity of judging what were to be expected in.a 
Revelation’; and all the facts of experience make 
such an @ priori position more and more unten- 


able. It would indeed have been possible for the 


Almighty to dictate to a chosen’ scribe, or to 
engrave in enduring characters on tables of stone, | ’ ut doin 
to any reasonable theory of Revelation. 


a complete and scientific system of divine truth ; 
just as it was possible for Him to have called 
at once into being a perfectly finished universe. 
But in neither case has He chosen so to act. As 
science reveals long processes in Creation ever 
working towards a distant goal, so too an elemen- 
tary study of Revelation teaches us that God has 
seen fit to make known spiritual truth through the 


_ slowly moving and often imperfect agencies of 


human life and history. And this procedure at once 
commends itself to reason. The mind recoils 
from the thought of processes that are arbitrary, 
mechanical, artificial, as less worthy of divine 
wisdom and power than the accomplishment of 
great purposes by the operation of a few simple 
laws. Whether or not, for example, we accept 
the principle of Evolution in Nature, we must feel 
at least that the conception tends rather to exalt 
than to destroy our sense of the greatness of 
the Creator. Another example of the general 
principle may be permitted, as analogy is often 
helpful where it is unsafe to dogmatize. God’s 
purpose is to win all men to the saving knowledge 
-of Himself,—a purpose so great and so neédful as 
to justify, we might think, the most urgent means 
for its accomplishment. And yet in this supreme 
object He has been content to wait for slowly 
developing processes, and to commit a great part 
of the work to the weak and imperfect agency 
of human hearts and hands. Can we wonder, 
then, that in Revelation also God condescended 
to make use of such means as human nature 
and history afforded? Is it not, rather, a reassur- 
ing mark of the harmony of all the divine methods 
of working, that as in Creation and Providence, so 
too in His purposes of grace, God has seen fit to 
act through the limiting conditions of natural and 
spiritual law ? 

Already, indeed, to a certain extent this prin- 
ciple has long been admitted; but modern 
criticism points to further applications and exten- 
sions of it. If Inspiration can be regarded as 
consistent with varieties of form and style among 
the sacred writings, it is but an easy step to the 
admission of a still freer use by the Divine Spirit 
of the literary methods of the times. In the Old 
Testament we find history, poetry, and prophecy, 
allegory and proverb, and other forms of litera- 


: ture all made subservient to spiritual p 
| In these we may now include drama, a 


sented by the Book of Job, without doing viole 


time to time human thought expressed itself, was 
consecrated to spiritual use and chosen as a fitting 
medium of divine truth. Should we not in like 
manner expect that even primitive modes of 
thought and expression should have been similarly _ 
used as vehicles of Divine Revelation to their — 
ownage? There was a time in the early history | 
of all literature when the truths of nature and ~ 
life were expressed in imaginative pictures, and — 
the character and actions of men and peoples — 
were celebrated in song and story from one 
generation to another. Need we be surprised, 
then, if we find in the most ancient parts of 
Scripture traces of an early Revelation under these 
primitive forms? For these mark a natural and 
necessary stage in the history of human thought, 
which, like all the others that followed it, was 
surely capable of being sanctified by the Spirit 
of God and turned to sacred uses. It may be 
repugnant to our feelings at first to entertain 
the suggestion that the earlier chapters of Genesis 
are only a pictorial representation of certain . 
spiritual truths, and that the beautiful stories. of 
the patriarchs are not meant to be read in all 
their details as literal history. But a little reflec- 
tion will help to reconcile us to the new stand- 
point. Indeed, the process of readjustment is 
already accomplished with regard to a part of the 
sacred book in question. It caused great alarm 
in many quarters, when about fifty years ago, the 
discoveries of geology were found to conflict with 
the traditional six-day theory of creation. A 
situation arose exactly similar to that now pro- 
duced by modern criticism ; some rejecting the 
new science as atheistic, others losing faith in the 
Bible, and many not knowing how to escape from 
the seeming zmpasse. But truth gradually justified 
itself on both sides, and it came to be seen that 
the first chapter of Genesis was poetry, not prose, 
and was meant to teach religious ideas, not 
scientific facts. And so the dust subsided and 
both Revelation and science emerged in a clearer 
light. Such an experience in the past should 
do much to reassure us in regard to the new 
problems of the present, and help us to await 
the ultimate issue with composure. We may yet 
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come to see a new significance in the third and 
other chapters of Genesis, as clearly as we now 
understand the first, and with as little detriment | 
to our confidence in the Bible—nay, with a similar 


gain in reality and impressiveness. Thus it may 
be recognized that Creation, the beginnings of 
human sin, the rapid and fatal spreading of evil, 


and the divine judgment pronounced upon it, are 


presented in a series of pictures none the less 
truthful and striking that they are, so to. speak, 
after the manner of a great master of the brush 
rather than that of the photographic camera; and 
that the stories of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph 
are not less reliable and suggestive in their 


_ spiritual significance though cast in the mould 


of the age to which they belong, and idealized by 
a sanctified imagination. But, let it be always 
remembered, the difference between this part 
of Scripture and other mythical or legendary 
stories of antiquity would be the same as the 
difference between any other part of Scripture and 
the corresponding form of secular literature. This 
difference in every case alike is to be defined 
as Inspiration. Just as the prophecy of the 
Bible is distinguished from heathen oracles by 
the divine purity and loftiness of its moral and 
religious teaching, as the poetry of the Bible is 
infinitely deeper and more spiritual than any 
other literature of the kind ; so biblical mythology, 
if such there be, would bear, as these stories of 
Genesis certainly do, the stamp of the Divine 
Spirit in its purity, truthfulness, and deep 
religious significance. And as the Word of God 
has admittedly followed and used as its medium 
the course of human history and literature, would 
it not be reasonable to believe that it did not 
disdain to employ even those humble channels of 
man’s earliest thought and feeling, as the means 
best fitted for the primitive revelation of spiritual 
truth ? 

It is of interest to note that some anticipations 
of this view are met with in the early Christian 
centuries, —though from a standpoint differing 
from our own. © Origen plainly declares ‘that the 
Scripture has, interwoven in the history, what did 
not actually happen”; and elsewhere that the 
narrative of the Fall is purely figurative, and that 
the purpose of the Bible is not to convey infor- 
mation that may be otherwise obtained. Augus- 
tine likewise recognizes what he calls a figurative 
element in Scripture narrative. We are perhaps 
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now as far removed from the allegorizing tendencies 
of the early Fathers as from the rigid literalism of 
a later school; but if we may be thought to pre- 
sume too far in suggesting that any part of the 
Bible is not to be literally understood, we do so 
at least in the company of men who stood histor-_ 
ically much nearer than ourselves to the central 
Fountain of all truth. 

When we come to other questions, such as the 
attributing of certain writings to an author who 
lived in a previous age, or the idealizing of history 
from a religious standpoint, the same general 
principle carries us far towards the removal of 
seeming anomalies, viz. that God made large use 
of existing materials and conditions in the develop- 
ment of His purpose. Here, as elsewhere, we 
have first to examine the facts ; and in some cases 
the difficulty will be found not to exist, but it is 
at least a rash and superficial method of meeting 
such a problem to speak glibly of ‘forgeries’ and 
‘pious frauds,’ and so dismiss the case. The facts 
are not so easily disposed of; and to the candid 
mind another alternative is soon found admissible. 
We make a dangerous mistake if we judge ancient 
Hebrew writers by the standards of our own day, 
and attribute to them our own modern ideas of 
literary morality. With a Jewish author there was no 
thought of dishonesty in appropriating the work 
of his predecessors, in giving weight and impres- 
siveness to his own work by the use of some well- 
known name, or in colouring the materials of 
history with the religious ideas of his time. ‘This, 
as Dr. Bruce remarks, may have been imperfect 
morality; but it was not immorality ; and we 
know that much imperfect morality was permitted 
in Old Testament times. ‘Forgery’ and ‘fraud’ 
(‘pious’ or otherwise) are in this connexion en- 
tirely inappropriate terms. Hebrew writers fol- 
lowed in perfect good faith the standards of their 
own time; and it was no part of God’s purpose to 
enable them to anticipate the standards of a later 
age. It pleased Him, rather, to make them, with 
all their imperfections the media for the revelation 
of such spiritual truth as the times in which they 
lived most needed, and could best appreciate. 

Even in the strictly historical parts of Scripture, 
it must be remembered, the mere recording of the 
events is subordinate to the religious teaching 
embodied in them. The historical books were 
known as ‘the former prophets,’ and their aim 
and scope are prophetical as well as historical, 
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They contain history, related and interpreted from | 

a spiritual standpoint. It is beside the mark, 
therefore, to look in them for the accuracy of the 
modern scientific historian. It is in the religious 
ideas, not in the chronicling of the mere facts, 
that Inspiration chiefly reveals itself. As mere 
narrators we may believe that the writers were left 
to the free use of their own faculties, while as 
prophetic interpreters they were guided by wisdom 
and insight imparted from a higher source. The 
narrative as such may exhibit many of the limita- 
tions and defects of the time, while its value as a 
part of Revelation remains unimpaired. 


We are now prepared to review the whole situa- 
tion and to summarize the argument and its 
results. What, we may ask, is the issue of criti- 
cism as it affects our conception of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures? It is simply this,—that while 
the fact of Divine Revelation, and with it the unique 
character and supreme spiritual authority of the 
Bible remain untouched, our views of the methods 
and functions of Revelation are undergoing a 
change of great significance. Much irrelevant 
matter is being removed from our conceptions of 
Scripture, with a consequent gain in force and 
reality. And, particularly, the spiritual meaning 
and purpose of the Bible are being apprehended 
as never before. Neglect or forgetfulness of the 
supremely spiritual function of Revelation led in 
the past to misconceptions which are only now 
being with difficulty cleared away. Applying to 
the Bible certain ideal standards of their own, 
men expected to find in it more than it was ever 
intended to contain, and attributed to it a per- 
fection even in its external features which it never 
claimed for itself. In short, the Bible was re- 
garded as a perfect Book, rather than what alone 
it professes to be, the vehicle of a perfect Revela- 
tion. To the earthen vessel were attributed all 
the perfections of the treasure which it contained. 
True, even as a Book, or a collection of books, the 
Bible exhibits many excellences unequalled in all 
other literature ; for a man could not become the 
medium of such a unique revelation of spiritual 
truth without having all his faculties quickened 
and ennobled by the divine influences flowing 
into his soul. But we must not extend these in- 
direct results of Inspiration too far; and we have 
no reason to think that those agents through 
whom divine truth was given, were enabled there- 
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pace with, rather than outrun, the various stages 


of human progress. 
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and impressiveness. ‘In many portions, and by 
many methods’ indeed God was pleased to speak 
unto the fathers, using in each portion the method — 
appropriate to its own time, and such channels 
as the existing stage of human development 
afforded. It is a sublime conception that we thus 
obtain, of a Divine Revelation interwoven with 
human history, in perfect touch at every point 
with its successive developments, beginning in its 
earliest dawn, and growing with it and through it 
towards the fulness of the day of Christ. In the 
light of this thought the rigidly literal theories of 
the older school begin to seem a little crude; and 
their clear-cut lines are suggestive of mathematical 
rather than spiritual truth, of inorganic crystalliza- 
tion rather than of the vital processes of life and 
growth. 

Here, then, we have a Revelation of the Divine 
not imposed upon, but incorporated with, human 
history ; the supernatural not breaking in arbi- 
trarily, but blended with and ingrafted on the 
natural. And if we cannot trace the exact line of 
division, there is here in this respect no exception 
to universal experience. In the life of the soul, 
who can tell where the natural ends and the super- 
natural begins? In the Person of Christ, who can 
presume to define the precise limits of the Divine 
and the human? In the history of Revelation the : 
Supernatural is sometimes so merged in the natural _ 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from it, but, again, 
its influence rises to fuller manifestation, reaching 
from time to time a climax in some outburst of 
miracle or prophecy. Neither in its periods of 
quiescence is it wholly withdrawn, nor in its most 
striking developments is it out of organic relation 
to human life and history. It is an impressive 
thought, this presence and self-revelation of God 
in history, and especially in the history of that 
people through whom He chose to develop His 
purpose of grace. ‘In the beginning, God,’ is the 
fitting keynote of Revelation. With the first dim 
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awakening of human thought and imagination, 


God was there, claiming for Himself those feeble 


movements of primitive intelligence, and guiding 


them to higher issues; and in each later stage of 


slow development He still was present, breathing 
into it such spiritual life and meaning as it was 
able to bear: first by picture and story, and then 
by the clearer voice of prophecy and sacred song, 
keeping before men’s minds the spiritual and the 
unseen, until in ‘the fulness of time’ the Revela- 
tion of the Divine reached its final and perfect 
expression in the Living and Incarnate Word. 
And it is, after all, in its relation to Christ that 
the Old Testament finds its ultimate vindication ; 
and criticism is giving invaluable help in making 


' this relation clearer and more real to our minds. 
’ Scientific study of the Old Testament may indeed 


have altered or even destroyed some of the formerly 
accepted methods of Messianic interpretation ; but 
it has revealed far deeper and more vital lines of 
connexion leading from every part of the Old 
Dispensation, by unerring spiritual development 
to the truth as made known in Jesus Christ. 
Biblical criticism is making it more and more 
evident that Christ must ever be the starting-point 
of all apologetic, whether in regard to the Old 
Testament or the New. 

There is space only for a sentence or two ona 
practical issue of vital concern to many, viz. How 
do critical views affect the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in teaching, preaching, and private devotion ? 
It may seem in this connexion that any advan- 
tages of the new standpoint are purchased at too 
great a cost; and we may look back with regret to 
the simple faith of the past which accepted without 
question every part of the Bible in its most obvious 
sense as of equal authority and value. The loss, 
doubtless, has been great in definiteness and force ; 
but in real power and significance surely a more 
enlightened view can bring nothing but gain. One 
has but to refer, for example, to such works on 
the prophets as those of Dr. Robertson Smith and 
Professor George Adam Smith to see how one 
great era in Israel’s history has been made to live 
again and stand before us in vivid reality in the 
light of critical research, And even where the 
gain may seem doubtful, we must remember that 
losses in one direction will be more than com- 
pensated for by an increased relevancy and a truer 
perspective ; and the spiritual significance and 
profound moral and religious teaching of no part 
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of the Bible is in any degree affected. But the 
new standpoint necessitates some change in our © 
manner of using the Bible. The easy method of 
taking isolated texts and passages, and giving to 
their obvious sense all the weight and finality of a 
Divine Revelation must now largely give place to 
more intelligent, discriminating, and systematic 
study. It is becoming more and more evident 
that the Bible can no longer be regarded as a 
mine of proof texts for the theologian, or a magical 
talisman for the superstitious, or even a mere 
manual of devotion, from which the best may be 
culled at pleasure; but a living record of a pro- 
gressive, historical Revelation, which will yield its 
treasures ever more fully to earnest, patient, and 
strenuous study. And it is the great and inspiring 
task of an educated ministry to help Christian 
people to understand better the significance of 
biblical truth ; not by introducing into the pulpit 
the apparatus of critical research, but by presenting 
its spiritual results in a comprehensive survey 
of the great religious lessons of each stage of 
Revelation. 

A calm consideration of the results of modern 
criticism tends to show that we can afford to await 
the issue with patience and composure. ‘True, we 
must prove every step, and suspend our judgment, 
it may be, on many points as long as possible ; but 
when candour demands it, we must accept the new 
position fearlessly, for nothing that bears the 
credentials of truth can ultimately conflict with the 
unchangeable realities of faith. Whatever leads 
to a truer view of God’s works and ways, in 
Nature, Providence, and Grace, is an inestimable 
gain to faith, whatever may seem for the moment 
to be lost. To give way to alarm and resist the 
progress of earnest and reverent research is an 
attitude that has been proved again and again to 
be not less harmful than untenable. A rigid 
doctrine of the external perfection and inerrancy 
of Scripture, based as it is upon a misconception 
of its nature and purpose, is a mistaken means of 
advocating its claims. Thus to attempt to pre- 
serve the standpoint of an obsolete stage of re- 
ligious thought, only invites opposition and opens 
the way to endless perplexity. The true lines of 
defence lie in other directions. The task of the 
apologist is now not so much to prove that there 
are no imperfections in Scripture, as that, in spite 
of all, it is still our supreme and unerring authority 
in all things pertaining to our highest life. And 


If certain lines of external 
it should only make us 


and vindication. 
evidence are weakened, 


cling the more closely to the self-evidencing- 


realities of the spiritual life. It may well be that 
religion is to become more experimental and 
intuitive, and therefore more real than it has ever 
been before ; more a thing of the heart and less of 


the head; more spiritual and less dependent on 


= Zrchiel’s Priests and Levites. 


: By ProrEssor A. vAN HooNnacker, D.D., Louvain. 


In the May number of Tur Exposirory TIMES 
I have already offered a word of explanation 
regarding a passage in my Sacerdoce levitique 
which appeared to have been misunderstood by 
Dr. Konig in his critique of that work in the April 
number (p. 300 ff.). Since then I have gone over 
the whole of Dr. Konig’s article, and have come to 


. the conclusion, after reading it, that it will not be 


without advantage to return once more to the 
subject in question, not for the purpose of studying 
in detail the ritual of Ezekiel—which would give 
rise to too many developments,—but in order to 
indicate clearly what are in reality the principal 
points in the study which I have made of this in 
Sac. lévit. pp. 184-220. 

§1i. I have set myself first of all to discover 
what underlies the thought of Ezekiel in the 
discourse of chap. 44 (/¢ p. 188 ff.).—In this 
discourse (vv.**) Ezekiel reproaches the house 
of Israel with az intolerable breach of the covenant 
and of justice in having intrusted certain offices 1 
in the temple to foreigners, and in having thus 
established the latter as ‘ keepers of the charge of 
Jahweh in His sanctuary’ (v.’). He presupposes 
that, according to law, the offices in question 
ought to have been held by the Levitical ministers 
of the cultus (not by J/ay Israelites). This is 


1 Namely, inferior offices, especially those of porters, 
servants of ‘the house,’ killers of the victims for the service of 
the people, as is plain from vv.!, where Ezekiel indicates 
by whom the foreigners are to be replaced (cf. Sac. Huit. 
p: 189). 


this is the greatest gain of all from a critical study | 
of the Bible, that it drives us back more than ever 
to the spiritual basis of faith as its ultimate security 


«>. 


deemed essential to the -aguatehaite sain 
away, it may be permitted, in order that 
purified and set free, may stand still more se 
in its own spiritual strength and sufficiency ?- 
thus movements, which may be causing for a ti 
perplexity and concern, will prove to be but ‘the 
removing of those things that are shaken, as of 
things that are artificial, that ee things aie 
cannot be shaken may remain.’ 


shown by two considerations. (2) The formula by 
which in v.§ he refers to the dignity which had 
illegally been conferred on foreigners, does not 
suit, at least in the time of Ezekiel, any but — 
members of the tribe of Levi; it is employed in 
almost identical terms by Ezekiel himself for the 
priests the ‘sons of Zadok’ (v.!°). (6) The history 
tells us elsewhere that, as a matter of fact, the 
functions of porters, e.g., had not failed, before the 
Exile, to be discharged by officials who are some- 
times included in the same list as those who 
belonged to the Levitical personnel (as in 2 K 23"), 
while sometimes they receive themselves the title 
of ‘priests’ (as in 2 K 121)2 Thus, then, 
Ezekiel is aware that certain inferior offices in the 
performance of the cultus ought to have been 
discharged by members of the tribe of Levi 
instead of being held by foreigners. 

But is Ezekiel not aware at the same time that 
there was a class of members of the tribe of Levi 
who were not, by law, bound to. these inferior 
offices? Heis. In vy.!0-14 he proclaims that the 
members of that tribe who have been guilty of 
idolatrous practices are to be degraded to the 
rank of porters, servants of ‘the house,’ killers of the 
victims for the service of the people. J have insisted 
in the most express terms on this point; that the 


11, 0 loan. sap 


2 A passage to which I refer on p. 193 as having been 
examined in other parts of my book; see the List of 
Scripture Texts at the end of the volume.—The reader will 
find later on in the present art. (§ ii.) in what sense I con- 
consider the porters to be called ‘priests’ in 2 K 121, 
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posed by Ezekiel upon ihe Giant 
Le consisted formally in their degradation to 
; the rank of porters, servants of ‘ the house, killers of 
the victims (vv.10-12.14) ; 
right to ascend the altar (v.!°) was only mentioned 
incidentally as the corollary or the negative aspect 
of the same penalty; that for Ezekiel these two 


the office of keeper of the doors, etc., and being 
_ without the right to ascend the altar (see Sac. Zévit. 
 p. 192 f.). It appears to me that one needs but 
to read the text of Ezekiel to be convinced of 
. this.1 Thus, then, the members of the tribe of 
Levi, of whom Ezekiel is thinking in vv.10-14, were 
not, by law, bound to the inferior offices of porters, 
_ etc., since they are punished for their idolatry by 
_ being degraded to these same offices. 

My conclusion is that Ezekiel’s discourse (44°!) 
__ presupposes in theory? the existence of two quite 
distinct categories of ministers of the cultus within 
the tribe of Levi: the one comprising those 
members of the tribe on whom inferior duties 


7) 


1V,10 But the Levites who departed from me when 
Israel went astray, when they went astray from me after 
their idols, even they shall bear their guilt ;4 ¢hey shall be 
in my sanctuary ministers in the offices at the gates of the 
house ; tt is they who shall kill the burnt-offering and the 
sacrifice, and it ts they who shall stand before them to minister 
zunto them ;1* because they ministered unto them before their 
idols, and were a stumbling-block of guilt to the house of 
Israel; therefore I swear concerning them, saith the Lord 
God, that they shall bear their guilt. ™ And they shall not 
draw near to me to do the office of a priest to me, or to 
touch any of my holy things—the most holy things; but 
they shall bear their shame and abominations which they 
have done. “! And I will make them keepers of the charge of 
the house for all the services thereof, and for all that is to be 

, done about it, [I have followed, in this passage, with 
certain trifling modifications which appear to me to be 
required by the text or the context, the rendering of W. R. 
Smith in 0.7.7.C.2 p. 261.] The ministers of the house 
are opposed as such to the ministers of the altar (cf. 40%") or 
of the sanctuary (45*°). 

Dr. Kénig takes no account, in his article, of my remarks 
on Ezk 44214, which are, however, of the very highest 
importance for my exegesis. While professedly exhibiting 
my line of reasoning, he does not look at anything in the 
penalty imposed by Ezekiel, except che deprivation of the 
vight of service at the altar (THE Expository TIMES, 4c. 
p- 300", 301”, 303). It is impossible, under the circum- 
stances, for the reader to understand my argument. To 
appreciate properly the extent of the penalty imposed by 
Ezekiel upon the guilty Levites, it is necessary to consider it 
in the terms in which it is formulated by the prophet. 

2 The reader will see later on (§$ iii.) in what sense and 
for what reason I say ‘in theory.’ 


that deprivation of the | 


things are synonymous, namely, being bound to _ 


fell iL by law (since it was Levitical officials who had 
been improperly supplanted in the functions of 
porters, etc., by foreigners) ; the other comprising 
those who, by law, were not bound to those 
duties (since the obligation to discharge them in 
Suture constituted in their case a degradation and a 
punishment).s 

§ii. The same conclusion is reached by a 
careful comparison of the various other passages 
where Ezekiel speaks of the ministers of the 
cultus (see Sac. “vit p. 194 ff.). 
prophet distinguishes priests and Levites as two 
classes belonging to different orders. These 
designations have here a special sense quite fixed 
by usage ;* otherwise the prophet could not, as 
he here does, have opposed the grves¢s as such to 
the Zevites as such and have made a distinction, 
formulated in these terms, serve as the basis for a 
distribution of the sacred territory (48912. 18-14), 
In fact, he employs elsewhere the term Zevz¢es in a 
purely genealogical sense, as in 44!°, and applies 
it readily in this sense to the priests the sons of 
Zadok themselves (441° 4046 43!%).5 Under these 
circumstances, I repeat, the use made of the 
designations priests and Levites in 481! (cf. vy.10- 18) 
implies a special acceptation of these titles, and 
one consecrated by tradition (see also 4515). 
—Already in 40% Ezekiel similarly mentions a 


3 J fail to see the difficulty which Dr. Konig professes to 
feel in understanding the imperfect comst7tuait (2.7. l.c. p. 
301%), which has the same radson a’étre as the preceding 
imperfects in the same clause. See, further, my note in 
May number, p. 383. As little do I understand Dr. K6nig’s 
remark (/.c.): ‘The admission that in v.!° a degradation of 
these particular members of the tribe of Levi is announced, 
and the view that the very same persons were previously 
bound as a matter of fact to discharge the same lowly 
offices, contradict one another.’ Certainly, any one who 
put forward such views, as Dr. Konig here disapproves, 
would contradict himself, but I never maintained any such 
position, 

4 Sac. lévit. p. 194. Dr. Konig has not observed that 
this remark, as is evident from the context, applies to v.™ 
of chap. 48 and not of chap. 44! He sets himself accordingly 
to a piece of criticism which is absolutely pointless (/¢. p. 
301»). Nowhere in this connexion do I examine ‘the list of 
duties to be imposed upon the degraded priests.’ ! 

5 Dr. Ké6nig objects that in these passages the term 
Levites is employed in the genealogical sense (= members 
of the tribe of Levi). But does he not see that this is pre- 
cisely what my argument supposes? See Sac. lvit. p. 
1957. f, Dr. Konig has never imagined, apparently, that 
my intention is to maintain that in the view of Ezekiel the 
‘ Zadokite priests’ were and continued to be simple Levites 
subordinate to the priests properly so called. 


In 48! the. 
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double category af ministers of the cultus; the | 
the prophet - priest © 
employs there to describe these two classes, | 


technical formule which 


betray once more the traditional character of 
the institution. He distinguishes as orders 
subordinate the one to the other, ‘the priests 
charged with the service of the house’ (D¥ 


ma ny2vie), and ‘the ou charged with 
The 


first as well as the pecond are ealled es but 
we learn (454-5 481°) that ‘the priests charged 
with the service of the house’ bore in a more 
special way the title of Zevites in opposition to 
that of priests. I consider that I have shown, 
moreover, in various passages of my book, that in 
certain documents originating before the Exile 
or dealing with the pre-exilic history, the name 
‘priests’ was employed also in a wide sense, 
being applied in common to priests properly so 
called and to Levitical ministers of an inferior 
order (Ezk 40%" compared with 45‘ and 4810#- 
presents a striking example of this usage). It is 
also in this wide sense that the porters are called 
‘priests’ in 2 K 121° Sac. dévit. p. 163 f.1 The ‘priest 
charged with the service of the altar’ are the priests 
of.first rank, as they are still called by Philo; the 
‘priests charged with the service of the Meie 
are those of second rank (cf. Sac. /évit. p. 157 ff.), 
z.e. the Levites in the restricted sense of this term. 

Siii, In the various passages I have cited, 


1 With reference to this passage Dr. Konig says (/.c. p. 
3027): ‘. . . What clearer proof could we have that the 
concept of £é4é had in early times a wide range? What 
clearer indication of the legal basis from which Ezekiel 
started in sketching his programme?’ As to the first of 
these questions, I myself hold that the concept and the 
name fest have, in certain documents, either habitually or 
occasionally, a wide range in this sense that they are 
applied in common to the Aaronites and the inferior 
Levites ; the reader will easily find the passages in my book 
where this question is discussed, by consulting the Alpha- 
betical Index, under ‘ Prétre’ and ‘Levite.? As to the 
second question: (a) I have just replied to it by my remark 
on the first; (4) Ezekiel himself indicates clearly enough, 
it seems to me, the legal basis from which he starts; (c) 
in order to answer this question, regard must be paid to the 
whole data supplied by the O.T.— Dr. Konig adds: 
‘Instead of calling attention to this wider use of héhdntyz, 
van Hoonacker thinks he has discovered an opposition to it 
in 40%,’ etc. The truth is that van Hoonacker has never 
either thought or said anything of the kind. On the con- 
trary, he finds in 40% a proof that the name frest was 
employed in a wide sense, in the fashion that has just been 
indicated. 


genealogical title, it is a moral principle that is 


pea ith, aA service ae nel mien in” 
renovated cultus of the future, are to be o 
those who have remained faithful, whom he c 
‘the sons of Zadok’; the priests charged with 
service of the house, ze. the simple Levites, 
to be those who have been guilty of idolatr 
The zdea, the theory of the division of the tribe of 
Levi into two classes, is not created by Ezekiel ; it 
is, I believe, manifestly borrowed from the institu- 7 
tions of the past. What belongs to Ezekiel is, so 
to speak, the new material which in his hands” 
fills the framework furnished by the traditional 
institutions; the rule according to which he 
desires that in future the duties of the clergy 
shall be distributed. There will be, as before, 
priests of superior and inferior rank; but the 
distinction is no longer to rest upon the old © 


to decide the future assignment of sacred 
functions (7. p. 196, 205f.). The procedure 
followed by the prophet in this matter is in 
harmony with the character of the whole of this 
part’ of his book.” Tt ‘is not’ a’ reformpoted 
practical but of an ideal order that he de- 
scribes; and this is what explains his lack of 
concern as to concrete situations (7. p. 206); 
everything in the renovated cultus, of which he 
traces the mysterious outlines, is to be dominated 
by the exigencies of the holiness of the temple and 
of the divine service. Not only the purifying 
stream issuing from the temple (chap. 47), but — 
several other features show clearly the theoretical — 
and ideal character of Ezekiel’s ritual (2. p. 197 f., 
200) ; note, eg., the rdle attributed to the zasi, 
the manner in which the land is to be divided 
among the tribes, and the sacred domain reserved 
in the midst, etc. (45! 48), the arrangements 
about the means of subsistence for the priests and — 
their situation in relation to the other tribes 
(44°39 451% 488%), arrangements which are _ 
irreconcilable in practice, the omission of the 
Feast of Weeks, which is sacrificed to the par- 
allelism between the two halves of the year 
(457%). It is not surprising, then, that Ezekiel 
in his scheme takes no special account of the 
historical Levites, ze. those whom the Law dis- 
tinguishes from the Aaronites. I repeat once 
more, he borrows from the institutions of the 
past nothing more than the empty frame {or his 
new organization of the clergy, with the result 
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of thus finding, on the one hand, the terms of 
the penalty to be imposed on the unfaithful 
priests, and, on the other hand, the terms of the 
recompense for the faithful ones. 
§ iv. The fact that Ezekiel’s code is not a piece 
_ of original legislation reveals itself in the clearest 
fashion in the numerous implicit references in- 
herent in its arrangements, which are conceived in 
very general or even incomplete terms, and which 
imply a familiar ritual (Sac. lévit. p. 198 ff.). The 
question whether the latter is the Priestly Code isa 
_ complicated one,whose solution must be sought with 
_ the aid of the data of various kinds supplied by 
_ the literature of the O.T.! I believe, in any case, 
_ that the study of the relations between the ritual 
___ of Ezekiel and the ‘ Priestly Code’ is very instruct- 
ive from the present point of view. It is remark- 
able how in general the implicit references of 
— which I have just spoken can be verified from the 
- Priestly Code. Thus, e.g., Ezk 437 and 44%, in 
dealing with the rites to be practised in offering 
— the sacrifices for sin, lay down regulations which 
appear to contradict one another, but which, are 
explicable on the ground of the rules of Lv 6, 7, 
regarding the different cases in view. We may 
compare, from the point of view even of the text, 
™ Ezk 457 with Nu 281617, The principle that 
__ Leyi has no lot in Israel is logically applied by the 
Priestly Code in the regulations about the towns 
to be given to the Levites to dwell in (Sac. dévit. 
pp. 425, 427 ff.); in Ezekiel the same principle is 
found in a more advanced, though purely arti- 
ficial combination with the assigning of a veritable 
territory to the members of the tribe of Levi 
(44°, 45, 48). Ezekiel is acquainted with the 
institution of the year of jubilee, 46!” (Sac. /vrz. 
p. 201 ff.), etc.—From this point of view I have 
specially remarked that, if the priestly legislation 
affecting the organization of the clergy is made to 
be the outcome of the ‘reform’ of Ezekiel, it is im- 
possible to understand the doudle line of Eleazar 
and Ithamar starting from a common source at 
the time of Moses.? 


1 The majority, or at least a good many, of these data are 
touched upon in various parts of my book; see the Alpha- 
betical Index, esp. under ‘Code Sacerdotal.’ Cf. also my 
study on Le Jzeu du culte, etc. (1894). 

2 Sac. lévit. p. 204f. I have, however, carefully avoided 
saying what Dr. Konig (2.7. Zc. p. 303%) attributes to 
me, namely, that if the organization of the clergy laid down 
in the Priestly Code had consecrated the reform of Ezekiel, 
‘it would have named only Zadok as the ancestral head of 
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All this, however, is not meant to imply that I 
believe the Priestly Code to have been reduced to 
definite shape by the time of Ezekiel, or that 
nothing was added to it afterwards. On the con- 
trary, I have expressed the opinion (2d. pp. 126, 
209f., 433 ff.) that the episode of the punishment 
of Korah (Nu 16) was the echo of the difficulties 
occasioned during the Exile by the reform which 
deprived the Levites of the privileges with which 
they had become endowed in course of time until 
they found themselves almost on a level with the 
priests (cf. Sac. dévit., deuxitme section, chaps. 1 
and 2 passim), a reform which reduced them 
again to their legal status. 

§v. The programme of Ezekiel was in no way 
and to no extent the point of departure or the rule 
by which, during the Exile and afterwards, the 
reorganization in the ranks of the clergy was 
worked out (2. p. 208 ff.). The Wethinim and the 
Sons of Solomon’s servants reappear on the scene 
at the Return, as if Ezekiel had never demanded 
the exclusion of foreigners from the service of the 
temple; the ‘Levites,’ the ‘porters,’ and the 
‘singers’ form in certain respects groups as dis- 
tinct from one another as from the priests; and 
these groups rest entirely upon genealogical titles 
(cf. esp. Ezr 2°), even in the case of those who had 
remained in the East (Ezr 8718), No one after 
the Exile knows the ‘sons of Zadok,’ etc.*, It is 
frequently supposed that the ‘sons of Zadok’ 
represent in Ezekiel the clergy of the temple at 
Jerusalem in opposition to the priests of the 
baméth; but was it not the clergy of the temple 
that had been the chief offenders in the abuse so 
severely condemned by Ezekiel, namely, the ad- 
mission of foreign servants into the sanctuary? 
Is it not in the temple itself that Ezekiel is a 
witness of the vilest idolatry (chap. 8)? It is 
more probable, it seems to me, that the ‘sons of 
Zadok’ are a symbolical creation of the prophet 
(Sac. dévit. p. 210).—It is quite true in general, as 
Dr. Konig says, that the ‘meaning of a prophetical 
utterance cannot be made to depend upon 
whether it was effectual or not’ (Z.Z. Zc p. 303). 
But in the actual case this consideration helps us 


the priests!’ Nor have I lost sight of the circumstance that 
the family of Eleazar was divided into sixteen classes, and 
that of Ithamar into eight (2. p. 213 ff.). 

3 On the small number of Levites mentioned in the list 
of the companions of Zerubbabel, see Sac. /udt. pp. 65f., 
2N2ife 
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to fix the purely ideal character of the prophecy, | 
and this is of importance for the exegesis. _ 

The above is a summary analysis of my study | 
on the priests and Levites of the Book of | 
Ezekiel. 

The question may be addressed to me whether 
it would not have been simpler to discover in 
44108. the announcement of the reform whereby the 
non-Aaronite Levites were deprived, during the 
Exile, of the considerable prerogatives assured to 
them by usage under the Monarchy. This ex- 
planation, according to which the ‘sons of Zadok’ 
would represent the Aaronite priests, has two 
advantages: (a) it accounts for the distinct em- 
ployment of the terms Levtes and priests re- 
spectively in v.19 and v.%; (4) it permits us to 
discover in Ezekiel’s announcement a _ practical 
scope and aim. But, although at first it appears 
simpler, I am not disposed to accept of this ex- 
planation. In the first place, in view of the general 
character of Ezk 4off., there is no real interest 
in discovering an explanation which permits us to 
recognize a practical aim in the prophet’s an- 
nouncement (see above, § iii.). As to the employ- 
ment of the terms Zevztes and priests, we must 
note the difference between 4810-18 and 4420- 2 Siren 
the latter Ezekiel opposes to the priests the ‘sons 
of Zadok,’ not the Levites as such, but the Levites 
‘who departed from me,’ a definition which allows 
us to understand the term ‘Leyites’ in a wider 
sense, as = ‘members of the tribe of Levi.’ Or, 
if necessary, we might suppose that in v.! the 
prophet used the term ‘Levites’ in the re- 
stricted sense by a kind of prolepsis, in order to 
indicate the rank to which he would have the 


HEBREWS XI. I. 


‘Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the 
proving of things not seen’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 

‘Faith,’—The order shows that the object of the writer js 
not to give a formal definition of Faith, but to bring out 
characteristics of Faith which bear upon his argument. It 
seems to suggest the affirmation of the reality of faith as well 


are the principal reasons which fo i 
ing the explanation just referred to. 


| represents the non-Aaronite Levites as g 
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ilty priests reduced 


gu 


hypothesis we should have to hold th 


body of idolatry, and the Aaronite priests as 
a stain—which is quasi-absurd. (2) Althoug’ 
not believe that the ‘sons of Zadok’ represe 
an exact fashion, in Ezekiel, the clergy of the 
temple of Jerusalem, it is very probable that, in 
proclaiming the degradation of the idolatro 
priests, Ezekiel may have thought of the priests of 
the daéméth who were dispossessed by Josiah 
(Sac. lévit. p. 194)—a story which was not cal- 
culated to suggest to him the idea of a collective 
accusation against the non-Aaronite Levites. 
(3) Nor, as it seems to me, can it be held that this 
accusation was merely a pretext put forward during 
the Exile, in order to deprive the Levites of their 
privileges and to place them in their proper posi- 
tion; for not only would it have been going too 
far to oppose the idolatry of the Levites to the 
fidelity of the Aaronites, but the pretext was quite 
superfluous, the reform in question being naturally 
brought about by circumstances, and one that was 
capable of being imposed upon the Levites in the _ 
name of the Law and of strict justice (2. p. 208f.). 

It is plain that the ‘reform’ of Ezekiel, if it is 
to be rightly understood, must be studied in con- 
nexion with all the data which the O.T. supplies 
regarding the Levitical priesthood. For this _ 
reason the chapter in my book which deals with — 
this ‘reform,’ cannot, I think, fail to gain in clear- 
ness by the reading of the whole of which it forms 
a part. 
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as the nature of faith, as if it were ‘Now faith is, and it is 
this. . . ..Wrsrcorr, 

FAITH is not regarded in this Epistle from the same aspect — 
as by St. Paul. He contemplated it as the spiritual act by 
which the believer originally finds acceptance before God 
in Christ ; this Epistle views it as the spirit which animates 
the lives of faithful men, the trust in God by which they 
overcome the world, Its practical efficacy, again, distin- 


guishes it from the barren faith which St. James condemns, 
—RENDALL. 
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_ Tue chapter which illustrates ‘faith’ is full of works ; 
and this alone should show how idle is any contrast or 
antithesis between the two.—FARRAR. 


‘Assurance of things hoped for.’—The first form of the 
definition is incomplete. 
would limit faith to the fwéwre, Whereas the realm of faith 
is larger. All the past belongs to it, and the greater part of 
the present. Things hoped for, if the definition is to be com- 
plete, must be replaced by things not seen.— VAUGHAN. 

‘Proving of things not seen.’—The only possible 
renderings here are proof and fest. Of these two the latter 
introduces a thought somewhat far-fetched. roof, that 
which convinces us of something, is simple and adequate. 
Faith is that quality or faculty of the mind which convinces 
us of, which enables us to accept, to grasp, to realize the 


invisible. —VAUGHAN, 
‘ 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
I. 


Faith. 
By the Right Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D. 

This is the only place in the Bible where we 
have a definition of Faith. It is the laying hold of 
the future in the midst of the present, of the 
unseen in the midst of the seen. The mark of 
the true disciple is that he walks by faith not sight. 
This faith is to the Christian what the Law was to 
the Jew. To have kept the Law was the highest 
praise for a Hebrew, but St. Paul says not ‘I have 
kept the Law,’ but ‘I have kept the Faith.’ 

If the world were what it should be, this faith 
would be little tried. But we see wrong and 
falsehood prevail over right, strength and cunning 
over goodness, and the laws of Nature and Death 
the same for the righteous and the wicked, and the 
consequences of sin seem far off when temptation 
comes to us. Yet inspite of contradictions with- 
out and weakness within, a voice in our own souls 
proclaims with authority the eternal law of right 
and truth and goodness ruling the universe as the 
will of its Creator. To believe this voice and to 
obey it is faith. 

Such faith is not peculiar to Christians. It was 
required of men before a revelation was given in 
obedience to the natural conscience given to all, 
bidding them put the unseen above the seen. 
But such faith is not enough for those who have 
heard God’s word. The Jewreceived the Word of 
God as far as it was then written. In it and in 
his religious observances he found much that was 
unintelligible, but he found there the same Spirit 
which spoke in his conscience, and he knew this was 
the voice of God. To throw himself unreservedly 


Assurance of things hoped for 


on the power thus revealed to him within and with- 
out was the faith of the Jew. : 

But in his revelation a question remained un- 
answered. Not the injustice of the world, not our 
trials and perplexities, but our weakness and sin- 
fulness make it difficult to trust our lives to that 
holy guidance. There is a law in our members 
warring against the law of our mind. We would 
believe, and live by our belief, but we are too weak, 
too wicked, too hampered by the fetters of nature 
and habit. Will that awful voice of Conscience 
lead us to peace or to our own destruction? 

The gospel gave the answer. We read there of 
One whom we are forced to confess to be the 
express image of the Father of whom our con- 
science and the prophets have told us. We read 
His promises corresponding to the need of our 
souls; of a power flowing from Him, entering our 
souls, and conquering the enemy, sin, whom we 
dread. He bids us surrender ourselves to Him, 
He promises to join us to Himself, and not merely 
to undo the riddle of the world, but to give us. 
victory over our sin, and to prove that God has 
forgiven us by the token of His having cleansed us. 
To throw ourselves on His promise, clinging to 
Him in spite of darkness, perplexity, and sin, is 
Christian faith. We see its power most clearly in 
the great crises of life, but the greatest victories of 
faith are over trivial and recurring temptations, and 
are rewarded by Him who seeth in secret. The 
final victory is given by God alone when He sees. 
fit, but we know that soon or late we shall win if 
we hold fast our faith, for God has promised and 
we believe His word. , 
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Faith. 
By the Rev. George Dawson, M.A, 


Many of the controversies of Christendom have 
been wars of words only. One says we are saved 
by faith, meaning belief of the heart. Another, 
understanding faith as conviction of the intellect, 
says, Nay, not so. They are agreed if they only 
understood one another. The word Faith is 
ambiguous. Owing to the limitation of human 
language the same word may express different 
meanings. Faith may express intellectual belief 
or the thing believed, or heart-belief or the result 
of that belief, or the realizing of the unseen. 

x, Faith in general. Faith is not peculiar to 


religion, it is at the root of everything ‘in life. 
The infidel sneers at the patriarch who left his 
home in search of a country which God would 
show him. It will be easy to show him that all 
his heroes are men of faith. Milton’s land of 
promise was his ideal Commonwealth. Columbus 
believed in an unseen America. Inductive science 
is built upon faith. Faith is essential in daily 
life, for without it as a basis experience could not 
be built up. You eat to satisfy your hunger, you 
take medicine to cure your disease. These acts 
are the results of experience, but were once the 
workings of faith, and in repeating the experiment, 
not doubting its success, you act by faith. Society 
also is founded on faith in one another. 

2. Faith as intellectual conviction. (1) Is a 
man answerable for his beliefs? and (2) is this 
‘saving Faith’? A man is not answerable if his 
belief is the necessary result of evidence set be- 
fore him. The juryman who gives an impartial 
hearing to all the evidence, cannot help his con- 
clusion. But in moral truth it is almost impos- 
sible for a man to surrender himself to the 
evidence, setting aside his own inclinations. 
Therefore men are answerable for their Opinions 
—for the process, not the result. God’s sunshine 
is His affair, but if my laziness has left the window 
dirty it is my fault if I sit in darkness. (2) Will 
intellectual belief save us? We see men of most 
orthodox opinions living in sin. What cannot 
save from sin now, cannot save from its conse- 
quences hereafter. 

3. Faith of the heart. It is an instinctive, 
intuitive power. It manifests itself in Patriotism, 
Loyalty, Chivalry, and Love. <A shallow school 
represents man as purely selfish, and all we do for 
others as the purchase-money of divine favour 
for ourselves. History gives this the lie. For 
Patriotism, Loyalty, Chivalry, and Love men lay 
down their lives, and will not Religion accom- 
plish asmuch? Men do believe in justice, for they 
are just to their own hurt ; they believe in free- 
dom, for they give their lives for it; they believe 
in heaven when they are content to be poor and 
despised in this world, to lay up treasures there. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOCIETY rests on the faith which man has inman. The 
workman, toiling through the week for the wage which he 
believes he will receive ; the passenger, procuring a ticket 
for a distant town, because he believes the statements of 


credit, by which vast sums circulate from hand-to h 


the time-tables ; the sailor, steering his bark 
accuracy in murky weather, because he believe 
mercantile charts and tables ; the entire system of 


without the use of a single coin—all these are illustrati 
of the immense importance of faith in the affairs of men 
F, B. MEYER. — 


I ENVY no quality of the mind or intellect of others, not _ 
genius, wit, nor fancy ; but if I could choose what would — 
be most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, I 
would prefer a firm religious belief to any other blessing ; 
for it makes suffering a discipline of good, creates new 
hopes when earthly hopes vanish, awakens life in death, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity, — 
giving the most delightful visions, and the security of ever- 
lasting joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic view only 
gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair.—Sir HUMPHRY 
Davy. 


It was belief in an unseen America that carried Colum- 
bus across the ocean, When land-birds and land-plants 
appeared, the mariners to a man believed in America; but 
through the long years of hopeless endeavour, the long 
weeks of anxious navigation, he, the man of Faith, had 
seen America as clearly as they saw it on landing.—G, 
Dawson. 


In an address to the British Association on ‘ Least 
Action in Nature,’ the Rev. Dr. Haughton said: ‘There 
are truths in the systemof things“as real and as certain 
as any laws of Nature, although we cannot perceive them 
with our senses. My eyes cannot see them, my ears 
cannot hear them, nor can I touch them with my hands, 
but they are there. I know them to be true, and that they 
will endure when Nature and her laws have passed away, 
like the memory of a troubled dream. I testify what I have 
seen, Ihave many a time seen a humble earnest faith in | 
these unseen truths cause a smile of joy to play upon the 
pale face distorted with pain like a sunbeam dancing on 
the bosom of the troubled ocean. I have seen those truths 
illumine with a light from heaven the dim eye soon to be 
closed for ever by the cold hand of death. Those truths 
are more dear to me than all that Nature can teach me, 
because they touch my inner life and consciousness.’ 


WHEN asked what Faith is, a schoolboy answered, ‘It is 
when we believe what we know is not true.’ If many men 
of the world, as they are called, are prejudiced against 
faith and dislike sermons on the subject, it is very often 
because in their secret thoughts they explain faith in much 
the same way as did the schoolboy. They think that it 
means credulity, or at least something which is opposed to 
reason.—E, J. Harpy, 


SELF is earthly—Faith alone 
Makes an unseen world our own; 
Faith relinquished,—how we roam, 
Feel our way, and leave our home. 
Spurious gems our hopes entice, 
While we scorn the pearl of price ; 
And preferring servants’ pay, 
Cast the children’s bread away.—COwPER. 
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Science and GFailB. 


* 
By tHE Rev. G. Ferriss, M.A., D.D., CLuny, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
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Difficulties occasioned for Religious Faith by Science. 


THE positive certainty of the achievements of 
science affords every ground for satisfaction and 
implicit trust to the thinking mind. The com- 
mand which is gained over nature is at once a 
~ source of keen mental gratification and of many 
tangible benefits; life is aided and embellished, 
and that too in the immediate present, in a great 
variety of ways. Furthermore, large hopes are 
held out for the future. An ideal is formed and 
the imagination is set aglow. A faith and hope 
are generated by enthusiasts and by certain writers 
of fiction, which, it is claimed, serve all the 
legitimate purposes of religion, and possess the 
unique advantage of being built on ground that is 
demonstrably trustworthy. Those who cherish 
this ideal or faith anticipate a time when the 
secrets of nature will be disclosed to such an 
extent that her resources, which are already under- 
stood to be practically limitless, will be made to 
yield an abundance of good to all the inhabitants 
of the earth, all being educated sufficiently to 
employ the gifts of nature with intelligence 
and profit. Chemistry and electricity, ¢g., are 
peculiarly promising. The chief hope, or the dream, 
of many hearts is bound up with such sciences as 
these. The material world appears to offer the 
prize of happiness which is appreciable in form or 
quality, which is here and now forthcoming, and 
which is or promises to be sufficient in amount. 
Next, whereas science is cosmopolitan, the 
creeds are only for sections of the people: which 
religious creed is true, and why? The habjt— 
judging according to evidence makes it Ka 


assent to any body of dogma. In this way the 
faith inherited from tradition is involved in 
difficulty. History now traces the formation of 
dogma, and shows that it is a product of human 
thought, imperfect therefore as everything human 
is. If. again the inspired word of Scripture is 
appealed to, the ground for this appeal has to be 
examined ; a blind acceptance of scriptural de- 
clarations must be valueless ; we require to have 
truth which approves itselfas such. And assuredly 
there can be no confidence whatever, in these 
days of science, that the person who is affected by 
doubt as to the whole subject of religion will be 
constrained by an intellectual study of Scripture, 
and on grounds of indisputable evidence, to 
become a man of faith. A human element, re- 
lativity to their age and circumstances, and a 
process of growth are discovered by him in the 
Books, and this raises many questions as to their 
absolute trustworthiness, before the spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. But not to speak of 
other points, one feature above all staggers him— 
the amazing character of many parts of the writings, 
those, namely, which report miracles. For while 
science knows of a multitude of unsolved problems 
in its own sphere, it refuses to treat any of them 
as in principle insoluble; there is often great 
difficulty therefore in admitting that in a bygone 
age there were occurrences on the earth of which 
a natural explanation is impossible. 

There remains the belief in God as a present 
—ying Power. It has already been indicated how 
thetiegd or God may be lessened till the feeling 
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is entirely lost. And when the crucial question 

is raised, ‘Is there conclusive evidence for the 
existence of God?’ a one-sided habit of resting in 
exact scientific proof tends to raise doubts, to lead 

-to a suspension of judgment, which may become 
life-long, or pass into Agnosticism or unbelief. 
An explanation of the origin of the world is 
frequently sought in some form of development of 
the matter and forces actually discovered in the 
universe. Evolution is taken to be the cause of 
all that is, and not to be merely the mode of the 
Creator’s working. Darwin, the coryphzeus of 
nineteenth century science, tells us that owing to 
his specialism in Bfology he found to his regret that 
in his later years there was an atrophy or decay of 
some of the principal powers he once possessed, 
the faculties for literature and music. We can 
only expect, therefore, that religion, which depends 
so much on the cultivation of the feelings and the 
guidance of the will, would be similarly affected, if 
a person has been exclusively and passionately 
engrossed for a great length of time with any 
department of study—all the more as there is apt 
to be a pride of science which is alien to the spirit 
of religion. 

But notwithstanding the difficulties that often 
bar the way to faith, religion may present itself as 
reasonable, even to the mind that is steeped in 
science. In this connexion the history of thought 
is again instructive; for if one leading class of 
intellectual pursuits has tended, in the manner 
already indicated, to disturb the faith of many, 
another main branch of modern research, in which 

- the widest survey of man’s powers and interests is 
taken, has been found to lead up to Christian 
belief and to yield results which amalgamate with 
it ; the whole of knowledge has been combined in 
an articulate unity in which the material element 
is understood in the light of the spiritual. Accord- 
ingly, we return to one of the chief threads of the 
history, which was taken up for'a moment.—The 
mental and spiritual powers of man have been the 
subject of much investigation, especially in the 
Jast generations. J/an is one of the objects in 
nature, and distinguished as he is by the possession 
of mind he presents problems of a special type, 
which science, if true to itself, cannot disregard. 
What is the origin and what are the limits of his 
knowledge? This question, as raised by Kant, 
was discussed in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and a long course of scientific or philo- 
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| sophical inquiry thereupon followed. 


their meaning—to universal truth which is gathered — 


was proved to be constitutive of experience ; | 
call into requisition certain ideas in the very act 
knowing the world of sense. Thought is not ] 
duced by external- objects, nor is it explicabl 
terms of sense; it is elemental and formative. 
And just as ideas contribute their part to form 
man’s experience, the intelligible world itself pre-_ 
supposes universal thought as constitutive of it. 
So, then, the ultimate truth we require is by no — 
means to be discovered in the external sphere of 
nature, which is often supposed to be exclusively of 
interest to science. There is a mental component 
of actual existences which imperatively demands 
attention, and which must be investigated by 
methods that are applicable to mind. Then, too, 
as science brings the separate fact of observation 
under a law, the laws again, and the sciences 
themselves, have to be related to still higher 
knowledge. Viewed in their isolation they are but 
fragments belonging to one self-consistent, organic _ 
body of truth. A fragment is properly understood 
only in relation to the organism of which it forms 
a part. The very quest for fact and reality, for 
truth unqualified and entire, impelled very many 
during the century just finished to rise from the 
single sciences to the higher truth which shows 


up in the mind of God. It was declared that the © 
finite, as appearing in nature or science, and in 
human thought itself, implies the infinite as its 
ground and necessary complement. While the 
natural sciences were left free to follow their proper 
methods of research, the course of inquiry just 
referred to, aided by the growth of Romanticism, 
succeeded in giving a powerful impetus to the — 
cause of Christian faith, and the effect continues 
till now. 

The idealistic philosophy did not profess to 
be a means of producing religion; it avowedly — 
assumed the existence of religion in the form of — 
faith (so, eg., Hegel, Phil. of Religion, i. p. 6, ed. 
Metheineke | Biedermann, Dogmatik, 2nd ed., i 
Poel 7 4 o.: Pyincinal Caird’s Introd. to Phil. of 
Religion, new ed., lects. ii. and vi., esp. p. 41, 
and his Gifford Lectures on ‘The Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity,’ lect. ii.). Its task was to 
bring out the rational meaning of the sense-forms 


.in which that popular faith was clothed, to make 


explicit the reason that underlay the whole of 
Christian doctrine. The intellect thus obtained 
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atisfaction in the matter of. religion, similar to 
nat which is afforded by any of the sciences when 


it clarifies and articulates the fragmentary, half- 


developed knowledge that passes current in daily 
life and practice. By means of philosophical 
theology the Christian religion was retained, 
through the greater part of the century that has 


_ just closed, by many minds that were imbued with 


the scientific spirit of their time. Philosophy 
took the existing faith and justified it to thought. 

But latterly, for about a generation, the rapid 
advance of physical science, its thoroughly approved 
methods and its marvellous results, and the criti- 
cism applied to faith and to Scripture, have told 
to such an extent on the convictions of people, 
that a deep and widespread craving has arisen for 
trustworthy methods and for positive realities in 
the religious sphere itself—for fact rather than 
speculation, or at least prior to speculation. 
It can no longer be assumed, in a time of 
general education and activity of mind, that 
religion exists in the form of faith, and only 
needs to be elaborated by the instrument of phil- 
osophy. Those who have experienced the ‘intel- 
lectual discipline afforded by the positive natural 
science of the day are trained to seek certainty, 
indubitable reality, in matters of faith as elsewhere ; 
and often from the very motive of honesty they 
suspend their judgment, hesitate, or hang loose 
to all religion, till that craving is satisfied. Philo- 
sophical theology presupposes religion, and even 
a-body of definite beliefs; but in the present age, 
according to a common experience, religious be- 
liefs cannot be taken without question from tradi- 
tion in the way that was formerly customary. 
They are gradually appropriated as they approve 
themselves to the critical, positive, practical spirit 
that now prevails. 

To the new demand for concrete reality in the 
things of faith, the teaching of Ritschl and his 


followers has responded, a species of teaching” 


which appears to be well adapted to an age in 
which there is a general interest in science and a 
lack of interest in metaphysical speculation. Only 
some of the leading aims of this newer movement 
can be here indicated, namely, such as are held in 
common by its representatives, and promise to 
yield results of value. The existence of the 
Christian Revelation as a historical fact, unique 
and unequalled in significance, is appealed to. 
Through the Church the life of religion is brought 
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/ near to the people of the present time, and the 


pure type of morality which the faith embodies is 


participated in more or less by all. Here, then, 
| is a great positive reality and a ground of appeal 


to the modern mind. But, as in other practical 


matters, the appeal is not to the intellect alone. 
| In the religious process, reason is neither silenced 


nor yet independently exercised ; in the positive 
act of faith it is the mam that is drawn to God.— 
As a matter of fact, it is the Christian religion, 
through its prevailing spirit and ‘effects, that has 
acted on us, and which is acquired by each of the 
faithful in turn. It follows that Matural Theology, 
which does not take account of the distinctive gift 
of Christianity to the world, cannot exist in its 
pure form among us. This does not mean that 
nature has no religious message to convey to us, 
but that, consciously or unconsciously, we must 
now read nature in the light of that Christianity 
which permeates our thought and has to a great 
extent made us what we are.—The peculiar life of 
the spirit which is exhibited by Christianity is to 
be discerned in its fulness in the record of Scrip- 
ture. The N.T. Books set before us this reality of 
faith as it existed in its perfect form, or, so to say, 
in its classical period. Hence the N.T., though it 
presents differences of teaching on the part of its 
writers, and therefore calls for criticism, nevertheless 
possesses authority which cannot be superseded. 
—But the record is an after-effect ; spiritual life is 
primarily personal. The Person of Christ gives 
meaning to the books as to all the later history of 
the Church. On Him, on the positive Revelation 
He embodies, the seeker for God must found his 
faith as onarock. He is the unifying centre for 
all Christian life and thought. In this life of faith 
spiritual and moral ends are contemplated as the 
most important, and thus one is prepared to be- 
lieve in the possibility of Miracles. The evidence 
in each instance can be weighed by the spiritual 
man witbout that extreme aversion to the subject 
of the miraculous which the habit of contemplat- 
ing scientific law alone is apt to engender.—Further- 
more, knowledge of the most valuable kind is to be 
derived from the Christian Revelation. The doc- 
trines of the faith are such that they can be 
proved in the practice of life, put to the test of 
experience. Once more, therefore, the quest for 
reality is responded to by adducing this principle 
of verification. It is, indeed, no new principle, 
since Luther had said (Greater Catechism) that 
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God is One from whom we expect all good, and 
Melanchthon held that to know Christ is to know 


His benefits. 


But if the new school, in virtue of its method, 
may justly be said to be in touch with positive 
science, and so to have at the present time ‘a 
Charisma for Apologetics,’ the corrective of the 
Idealistic philosophy that preceded it is required, 
to prevent the error of Agnosticism from creep- 
ing in at some stage, and to preserve intact the 
rights of reason in interpreting the facts of religion. 


_ To set up any external, impassable limit to the 


power of reason, even in its dealings with divine 
things, whether the limit is sought in Scripture, in 
the Person of Christ, in religious experience, or 
elsewhere, is an arbitrary and self-contradictory 
attempt, as philosophy has abundantly shown. In 
setting up anylimit, thought zpso facto sees beyond 
it; the progress of thought cannot be arrested till 
it reaches the Infinite. But mutual recrimination 
on the part of the two schools of theology is un- 
called for; each brings a valuable gift to swell the 
general store of science. On the one hand, the 
‘positive beliefs’ supply the matter which is admit- 
tedly necessary and is not otherwise forthcoming 
in an age of science, the matter without which 
philosophy would be a mere manipulation of 
empty categories. If one cries down such beliefs 
as crude, there might be the rejoinder that physi- 
cal science is likewise crude from the point of view 
of philosophy, but it supplies, nevertheless, a flood 
of knowledge and subdues the world. The whole 
field of religion and theology is freshened by the 
introduction of the modern or positive spirit, and 
by drawing anew from the perennial source in the 
Revelation in Christ ; and, as a consequence, rich 
and abundant results have been achieved, a new 
interest is created, and abroad a new enthusiasm 
has been awakened, and there is much promise 
for the future. 

On the other{hand, while there are welcome 
effects, alike in regard to faith and practice, many 
new questions have been raised, and it is the part 
of reason or philosophy to answer them. The 
newer positivism, taken by itself, is but a torso— 
a department of knowledge existing along with 
other departments in one and the same mind, 
Reason in its higher sweep has the task of unifying 
this knowledge, of investigating the origin of 
knowledge, and combining the branches of it, 
both the sacred and the secular, in one consistent 


that the results, from the very fact that they have 


| pre-Christian history itself. 
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parts of Christian doctrine, and to try to se 
that doctrine in its completeness, not merely - 
the fragmentary’form which may suffice for the 
individual. Philosophy has to insist that in no — 
direction shall the path of inquiry be foreclosed. — 
Faith is entitled to claim its full heritage ; and 
this can only be possessed when speculative | 
thought, elaborating the material furnished by 
reason and revelation, seeks to realize, even in 
their infinity, the wisdom and goodness which are 
to be found in God. 

(a) If a person has occupied himself with 
different sciences, he finds as a matter of course 


been ascertained, harmonize with each other: 
there is no urgent necessity to show the consistency 
of the whole. So, too, in the acquisition of a 
positive and practical faith, there is a recon- 
ciliation with previously existing knowledge at 
every step, as each article of faith is accepted. 
Yet it is needful in the latter case that the 
reconciliation, which may have been but in- 
stinctive, a reconciliation to feeling, should be 
made explicit to the reason, and that the whole 
fabric of knowledge, instead of resting on assump- 
tions only, or on ‘ common sense,’ which may mean 
only prejudice, should be based on an. approved 
Theory of Knowledge. (4) As the Ethnic religions 
prepared for Christianity and led up to it, 
Christianity itself cannot be properly understood 
without looking behind it to that development. 
There has been an interesting discussion in the 
Letschrift fiir Theol. u. Kirche, 1898, pp. 1-96, 
between Troeltsch and Kaftan on the relation 
between Christianity and the other faiths. 
Troeltsch, who adopted the principle of Hegel’s 
classical treatment of the process which culminated 
in the Absolute Religion, insists on the inherent 
connexion between Christianity and the ante- 
cedent religions, and on the necessity of basing 
our assent to Christianity on an exposition of 
the origins ; while Kaftan points to the need of 
having a religious standard—which for us can only 
be Christianity—as one proceeds to interpret the 
According to Kaftan, 
one’s understanding of the development depends 
on the faith which is brought to the investigation; 


_ our acknowledgment of elements of truth. in 


In religi on, and settled what the guiding truth is. 
: Obviously, to the man of no faith the history of 
religion is the history of illusion. 
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-we have concluded that there is truth 
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The result of 
the discussion therefore appears to be that the 
end—Christianity—apprehended by a sympathetic 


faith, gives a clue to the preceding process, while 


the subsequent elucidation of the stages of that 
process, by the means afforded by reason and 
history, adds meaning to Christianity, and makes 


‘its position as the perfect religion indubitable. 


Here as elsewhere faith is aided and completed 
by purely intellectual inquiry. (¢) That Christian 
thought cannot be confined by any external limit, 


mnation of its errors | 


such as the Feta N.T. declarations regarding 
Christ, is admitted by Kaftan (Dogmatik, § 11), 
who, while accepting the Christian Revelation as 
final and normative for faith, yet acknowledges 
that the doctrines of Christianity lead up to 
‘problems’ for the reason. They are problems 
which are held to be capable of solution, and 
accordingly there seems to be, with a difference 
of phrase, a valuable recognition of one main 
contention of philosophical theology: reason has 
a distinctive work of its own to do in settling 
questions that are raised by faith. And here the 
scope and power of reason are unlimited; there 
is admittedly no end to the tasks that are set 
for it. 


Pauline HneBropofogy and CBristian Doctrine. 


By THe Rev. A. S. Larpiaw, M.A., B.D., HUNTLY, 
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The Grounding of Sin. 


‘Sin is not imputed when there is no law.’—Rom. v. 13. 


In a former paper I sought to show that the con- 
nexion in the mind of St. Paul between the 
Christian and the Adamic factors of his doctrine is 
by-no means so intimate as is commonly supposed. 
The next question goes deeper. Leaving the point 
as to the importance which the apostle may have 
attached to the statements which he derived from 
the Mosaic writings in their bearing on his doctrine 
of Christ, we have now to inquire into the absolute 
validity of the dependence of the latter upon the 
former. 

It is a prevalent idea in Scripture that sin is 
grounded by the prior existence of positive pre- 
cepts, against which it is constituted by transgres- 
sion. An analogous instance occurs in the Priestly 
narrative of the Flood, which does not recognize 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals, 
because the Priestly view of Israelite history re- 
garded ceremonial distinctions as having proceeded 
from the Sinaitic legislation. For the same 
reason the reference to Noah’s altar and sacrifice 
is omitted. Profane history abundantly illustrates 
this artificial mode of thought. The science of 


history has been created by the modern idea of 
development. History written before it became 
influential was little better than annals. It lacked 
perspective. This is true especially of the history of 
institutions. Vascitur non fit is as true of institu- 
tions as of poets. But it was precisely this fact of 
growth or development that was missed. Institu- 
tions did not grow, they were made. Society came 
into existence when a mob of human units, tired of 
their individualism, came together and said, ‘Go 
to, let us draw up a constitution,’ and forthwith 
appointed a committee with powers. 

The great legislator who is supposed to do this 
kind of thing out of hand is a familiar figure in 
history. It was Hermodorus of Ephesus who, so 
late as 451 B.C., is credited with the wisdom and 
experience that drew up the Twelve Tables of the 
Romans. Or, according to another story, these 
are a transfusion of the laws of Solon, which a 
deputation went from Rome to Athens to procure. 
It is a token of the acuteness of Gibbon that he 
criticises such tales like a modern evolutionist. 
He remarks: ‘In the comparison of the Tables of 


Solon with those of the Deceneyue: some Je 
resemblance may be found, and some rules which | 


nature and reason have revealed to every society.’ 
We know that all civilizations rise by gradual 
growth out of savagery and barbarism. Law is 
the hardening of traditional usages ; and as civiliza- 
tion improves it purges out the barbaric element. 
Golden ages are tolerably universal superstitions. 
The singularity of the Hebrew Golden Age was 


the deeply moral and religious character of 


their vanished ideal. They looked beyond the 


ground accursed and the fact of pain, and 


discerned that these had a moral significance. 
They were penal inflictions. They were the wages 
of sin. Very specially death was so regarded. 
‘In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.’ Expositors of a past day considered they 
had successfully avoided an obvious difficulty by 
understanding this of spiritual death. A sounder 
exegesis restores the simple interpretation of 
physical death, and looks to have the pressure 
relieved in some other way. We have learned to 
regard death as a natural process. Death reigned 
even farther back from the Law than Adam by 
many ages. When the theologian has been com- 
pelled to concede as much to the palzontologist, 
he immediately puts in the caveaz, ‘ But man is an 
exception.’ Professor Laidlaw does not object to 
admit that there is ‘obviously a sense in which he 
(man) was created mortal. He was Adam, from 
the adamah, the ground. Dust was the material of 
his body. Organized matter has naturally in it 
the seeds of decay. That the body of the first 
man could not be immortal by its constitution is 
implied, if not expressed, in the narrative.’! Never- 
theless he considers it equally plain that ‘man was 
not made to die, he was created for incorrup- 
tion.’ The curse, ‘Dust thou art, and to dust 
thou shalt return,’ he regards as a ‘prediction that 
in consequence of sin the law of organized matter 
should be allowed to have its way, even in the case 
of man.’ Dr. Laidlaw does not argue for his con- 
clusion. He contents himself with stating what he 
considers to be the sense of Scripture. 

Professor Denney is not so cautious. He too 
adopts the ‘exception’ line, but he is prepared to 
say why man must be without the scope of the 
natural law of death. Man is not a ‘ merely natural 
being.’ Therefore, it is asserted, the death of a 


human being is a perfectly different thing from the | 


1 Bible Doctrine of Man, ist ed. p. 172. 


intever. in human abraticier which is ace: 
physical; death ‘is not merely physical, it & 
human.’? 
by so saying? I think not. 


words: ‘To the consciousness of man... i 


But has he really expressed any < 
The fallacy which 
underlies his reason comes out in the following — 


(death) is not the debt of nature, but the wages of = 


sin.” It has a ‘spiritual character.’ Granted, 


| willingly; but surely although death bears this 
meaning ‘to the consciousness of man,’ the fact of 
Its nature is — 


death remains just where it did. 
quite unaffected ; it has the same power over man 
and beast. 
in view of sin, but that is very far from proving 
that death among men depended historically and 
causally upon sin. 

The demand to have sin artificially grounded 
strongly manifested itself in the controversy to 
which the late Professor Drummond’s Ascent of 
Man gave rise. The criticism upon which most 
stress was laid is that the author does away with 
the Fall, and therefore, so it was feared, with sin. 
Now, it is ludicrous to suppose evolutionists to 
affirm that man is not fallen and therefore needs 
no redemption. The evolutionist would rather 
be disposed to say, ‘He that is down need fear 
no fall.” None is further than he from asserting 
human innocence. None will use stronger language 
about human depravity. Obviously, what he denies 
is not that man is fallen, but that he was ever 
anything else. Evolutionist doctrine sets man’s 
need of redemption in the very strongest light. 
Look at man to-day, trace his history, working back 
scientifically from the known towards the unknown. 
Is there not in all that course evil enough to satisfy 
the requirements of theology? ‘Ah, yes, evdd,’ it 
will be said, ‘but the question is about siz.’ Very 
good. ‘Those who make this criticism only succeed 
in showing that they are victims of the fallacy that 
evil is not sin, except it be grounded by the prior 
existence of positive precepts of which it is the 
transgression. ‘Sin is not imputed when there is 
no law.’ 

It is a portentous state of mind that refuses to 
allow that man’s history in all past ages has sufficient 
moral significance as sin and guilt for theological 

° Studies in Theology, p. 99. 


Death may become dreadful to man > 


~ 


- enough to constitute man a sinner. It is but a 
make-weight, ‘proceeding or flowing from’ some- 
_ thing which. by itself grounds human guilt. In 
other words, take away Adam’s Fall; then how- 
ever bad men may be, still they cannot be properly 
be convicted of sim, because their first father did 
not bya definite transgression put sin on a valid 
legal basis. ‘The evolutionist has no ‘doubt at all 
> about human corruption, and, if he be a Christian, 
as little about the sin and guilt of it. But it seems 
the theologian has only a ¢heological reason for 
believing in human depravity, which depravity 
becomes immediately doubtful ¢eologicadly if that 
reason is called in question. Facts are not enough. 
Man must not only be guilty, but guilty in a 
‘ Pickwickian’ sense, so to speak. The theological 
pyramid is made to stand on a very refined apex. 
Sin is grounded, not bythe transgression of Adam, 
but pre-eminently by the revelation of God’s mind 
in Christ. We best realize sin and guilt, not by 
looking back to Eden, but, as Peter the disciple 
did, by looking to Jesus. In Christ our ideal and 
our actual relations to God came into view in their 
awful contrast. Human sin and depravity are best 
seen, not in what Adam did, but in what the Son 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By THE Rev. W. 
W. Sxeat, Lirt.D. (Oxford: 4? the Clarendon 
Press. Crown 8vo, pp. xv, 663. 58. 6d.) 

The first edition of Professor Skeat’s Concise 
Dictionary was published in 1882. He has been 
working at it ever since and producing what might 
be called new editions, but it is only now that he 
has issued what is really entitled to that name. 
Every word has been reconsidered and rewritten. 
The new and forgotten words have been placed in 
their proper position. And, most useful of all the 
improvements, the words have been arranged in 
strict alphabetical order. 


| of man suffered at 


against a ordinance. It comes to this. 
_ apparently, that all actual human wickedness is not | 


Me (Be Biterary Table. 
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our hands. We crucifi 
slew the Holy One. ‘It is the Spirit of Christ who | 
convicts the world of sin. PLO 
Nothing is gained by grounding the natural 
alienation of the human heart from God upon : 
Adam’s Fall. That is rather to deny its natural 
ness and make it appear artificial. It is simpler to 
take the fact as it stands, as inevitable in view of 
man’s actual history upon the earth, Should any 
interject, ‘But what becomes then of human re- — ; 
sponsibility ?’? the query is inspired by the decep- 
tive artificialism already dealt with. Man as a 
self-conscious being must condemn himself for not 
being all he ought to be. A categorical moral 
imperative exerts its irresistible pressure upon him. 
The knowledge of Christ is the light in which 
man’s sin and guilt are manifested to him. Is it 
conceivable that any should feel no difficulty about 
responsibility, so long as it is supposed to have been 
sprung upon men by the transgression of Adam, 
and then be constrained to: raise the question 
when a really adequate Christian basis is provided ? 
I would point out that it was not imputed guilt 
that distressed the conscience of St. Paul and 
wrung from him the cry, ‘Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ He felt no difficulty 
about responsibility, but groaned under the pollu- 
tion and bondage of personal and actual sin, and 
gave thanks to God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


In some cases the rewriting is revolution. Thus 
the word ‘sackbut’ is no longer’ directly derived | 
from the Spanish sacaduche, as if it got its name 
because, beyond all other wind instruments, it 
exhausted one’s wind in blowing. It is now 
said to be a perversion of sambuca—the word 
which the Vulgate uses in Daniel. The Spanish 
word is only referred to now by way of illustration. 
There are still serious difficulties about the origin 
of ‘sackbut’ which Professor Skeat does not clear 
up. Why, for example, did the Geneva Bible 
(from which the Authorized Version copied the 
word) not use ‘sambuke,’ which was already in 
existence as an English word and is much nearer 
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the Vulgate? And why did they choose ‘sack- 
but,’ a wind instrument, when the instrument in 
Daniel is stringed ? 

There is an appendix even in the new edition 
which contains a few new words, such as ‘kopje,’ 
literally ‘little head,’ being a diminutive of, the 
Dutch op (a head); and ‘sjambok,’ which after 
all does not seem to have been original to the 
Cape Dutch but borrowed from the Malays. 


The Ingersoll Lecturer at Harvard University 
for 1898 was Professor William James. Knowing 
that the subject of the Ingersoll Lecture must for 


all time coming be the immortality of man, Pro- | 
fessor James began to think what each succeed- | 


ing lecturer would do if all the lecturers who 
went before endeavoured to exhaust the subject. 
So, though he published his lecture under the 
exhaustive title of Human Immortality (Constable), 


THE EXPOS 
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he confined himself within the narrow limits of an~ 


answer to two objections. 

The first objection to the immortality of man 
which Professor James has answered is this: 
Thought is a function of the brain; therefore 
when the brain ceases to work, thought ceases, 
or, in other words, man ceases to be. The other 
objection is that if the immortality of man is true, 
there must be such an enormous crowd of persons 
in the world to come, and many of them must be 
SO unattractive, that immortality ceases to be an 
object of desire. The first objection Professor 
James has answered as a psychologist, the second 


as a man of modesty who holds that there is | 


perhaps as useful a place in the world to come for | 


Hottentots as for us. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM THE MODERN 
POINT OF VIEW. By tue Rey. L. W. Batten, 
PH.D. (New York: Gorham; London: Hadden, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 360.) 


Dr. Batten is now Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 


| book is not so much a storehouse of in 


Formerly he was Professor of the 


Old Testament Languages and Literature in the | 


Philadelphia Divinity School. 
to the new Dictionary of the Bible. 
writes about things he knows. His book is an 
exposition of the results of the higher criticism of 
the Old Testament. It is very frank, but never 
offensive. On the whole the impression he leaves 
is that the gains are immensely more than the 
losses, and that they are most in the highest 
regions of historical and ethical theology. The 


He is acontributor | 
And here he © 
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as it 1s an exposition of principles. It has a ea 
passed into its second edition. 


THE CHURCH, “THE CHURCHES, AND THE — 
MYSTERIES, By G. H. Pember, M.A. (Hodder — 
& Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 554. 7s. 6d.) es 
‘The word of God, which is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, is the 
only rule given to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy Him.’ But Mr. Pember believes that 
the Churches have not been directed by that rule. 
They have made compromises with the world, 
even with the paganism that is in the world. And 
he believes that they have never done so more 
culpably than to-day, when ‘our National Church 
is not merely commencing, but has almost accom- 
plished, a retrograde movement from Bible light to 
medieval darkness.’ He has therefore written 
this book to bring back the Churches to the Bible. 
And he takes the right way of doing it. He 
explains what the teaching of the Bible is on all 
the great subjects on which the Churches have 
gone astray. These are (1) the Church and its 
Members ; (2) Baptism ; (3) the Lord’s Supper ; 
(4) the Gifts of Ministry; and (5) Divers Gifts of 
the Spirit. Then when he has stated what the 
teaching of the Bible is on all these subjects, and - 
stated it with unmistakable emphasis, he traces the 
course of the Church’s treasonable departure, and 
closes his book with an elaborate account of the 
relation between Catholicism and the Mysteries. 
Intense earnestness of conviction is expressed on 
every page. If Mr. Pember writes strongly it is 
because he feels keenly. And although, to our 
shame, it means a big book, there is an undoubted 
advantage in having the whole indictment set 
forth at once. 


Mr. Tinling continues his ‘Sermon Seed’ Series 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1s. 6d. each). The new 
volume contains more than a hundred sermons, 
condensed from popular authors, on texts in 
fsaiah. It also contains an index of subjects. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
TRINITARIANISM. By LyL, PAINE. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Crown 8yo, pp. 381.) 

This book was fully dealt with last month. It 
will now be almost enough to mention its 
publishers’ name. It is probable that some of 


1 eaders are already reading it. Well, they 
will find it as uncompromising a defence of 
‘Unitarianism as they ever read. Professor Paine 


does not like the expression Unitarian, it is true, - 


he prefers to call himself a Theist. He does not 
so much mind calling his opponents Trinitarians. 
But he prefers to call them also (Dorner, for 
example) Pantheists. Our readers will often find 
themselves out of touch with Professor Paine, 
sometimes in matters of scholarship, sometimes in 
matters of taste. But they will never misunder- 
stand his meaning. Although they may not be 
sure that Mr. Paine always places his opponents 
right, they will never be in doubt as to where he 
places them. They will wonder that with such a 
host of opponents he is so fearless in attacking 
them, and-they will speculate as to what might be- 
come of Mr. Paine, if his opponents were inclined 
to turn upon him and give him what they get. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE: ST. JOHN. By THE Rev. J. 
A. M‘CLymonT, D.D. (/ack. Fcap, pp. 352. 2s. net.) 
Dr. M‘Clymont appears to have caught the 
editor’s idea as if he had been the editor. ‘ His 
edition of St. John is not oniy a delightful book to 
handle, as all the volumes will be, it is also a 
serviceable commentary for the preacher. What 
is wanted is something more than exegesis and less 
than homiletics, and Dr. M‘Clymont has hit it. 


THE ETHICS OF JUDAISM. ByM. Lazarus, Pu.D. 
(Philadelphia: /Jewzsk Publication Soctety. art I. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 301.) 

The English translation of Dr. Lazarus’ great 
work is to be published in four parts. The first 
part has been noticed already. The present part 
contains sections 175 to 291, together with the 
long note on the development of the law by the 
Talmud. In commending the book to English- 
speaking Gentiles, let us mention two gifts which 
it has to give us. With all our knowledge of the 
Old Testament it constantly throws familiar pass- 
ages into new light, and it enables us to see that 
Rabbinical sayings, which seemed puerile, have 
been the vehicle of real religious and ethical 
instruction. Here is an extreme instance of the 
latter: In Exodus (1°) the Rabbis noted that Jacob 
was said to have come down into Egypt, not with 
seventy souls, but with seventy sow/, and the lesson 
was derived therefrom, that all men should be one 
soul, as God is One. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. By S. D. 
M‘CoNNELL, D.D., D.C.L. (Alacmillan. Crown 8vo, 
Pp. 204. 5s.) 

Why is it that so many books are publishing 
just now on Immortality? Why is it that any 
book is ever published on Immortality? ‘For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also who sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him.’ It is because we do not all believe it. So 
some books have to be written by those who 
believe it, to commend the belief to others; and 
some have to be written by those who do not 
believe it, to commend some other consideration. 
Dr. M‘Connell believes it. And he has written 
his book just to commend the belief to others. 
He has written it with the keenest sympathy and 
the kindest consideration for those who do not yet 
believe. He never drives or blames, he persuades 
and gently leads. A better book to put into an 
honest unbeliever’s hands it will be very hard to find. 


THE FIRST INTERPRETERS OF JESUS. .By G. H. 
GILBERT, PuH.D., D.D. (Alacmullan. 
PP- 443. 5s. net.) 

It was mentioned in last month’s Expository 
Times that Professor Gilbert had resigned his 
chair of New Testament interpretation in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. This book was 
the immediate cause of his resignation. Previous 
volumes had raised the question whether Professor 
Gilbert’s view of the Person of Christ was in touch 
with those of his brethren. He was granted a 
year to think and write another book. He wrote 
this book. When they read it, his brethren had 
no more doubt that he was out of touch, and he 
resigned. 

He is out of touch with most of us. He does 
not believe in the Divinity of Christ. He does not 
believe in any of the things which for want of a 
better name we call miraculous. And when he 
does not believe, he says so. But for us it is of 
less importance to know what Dr. Gilbert believes, 
than to know whether he has given us anything in 
this book. 

Its title -is carefully chosen—Zhe Hirst [nter- 
preters of Jesus. The first interpreters of Jesus are 
the writers of the New Testament. But the New 
Testament as we have it contains elements which 
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did not come from its original writers. These 
elements must be carefully weeded out. And 


more than that, we must see to it that we have not 


—— 


aA 


only batt words but their interpretation. We use 


their words, but we do not put their meaning into — 


them. Whether we believe what the first inter- 
preters believed about Jesus or not, let us see that 
we understand what they did believe. That we 
may see it Dr. Gilbert has written his book. 

Its purpose therefore is clear and simple. How 
to accomplish its purpose is the difficulty. No 
man ever set himself a more difficult or delicate 
task. It demands scientific and imaginative gifts 
of the highest order. But it has this advantage. 


- No one can say whether it has succeeded or not. 


To say so is to claim imaginative and scientific 
gifts of a still higher order. All we can say with 
certainty is that Dr. Gilbert has given himself to 
his task with great patience and courtesy; all 
we can say with modesty, that his view of the 
earliest interpretation of Jesus is not ours. No 
one need fear to read the book: no one will read 
it without profit. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH: II. 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE |. 


ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. By W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D., F.S.A. (Alacmillan. 
Pp. Xili, 351. 7s. 6d.) 


The first and third volumes of this series have 
The second missed its 


already been noticed. 
order through the editor’s illness. It comes now 
to fill a vacant place in many libraries, the two 
previously issued volumes having given the series 
a name. And it is well that its place is ready for 
it. For we question if it would have done as much 
for the volumes that have preceded it as they have 
done for it. No doubt the period is a particularly 
trying one for a historian of the Church in England. 
There are dramatic incidents enough, but there is 
a great waste of petty intrigue and resultless effort 
to pass over. The Dean of Winchester is full of 
facts, and he sets them forth clearly enough. But 
he never arrests the attention by any great event, 
not even by the death of Becket; nor does he ever 
enchain the interest and compelus to read on. In 
short, the other volumes were history and literature 
both ; this volume is history, but it is not literature. 
It may be that our expectation was cast too high, 
that seeing what the servants had done we looked 
for the unattainable from the master. It may 
be so. We can only say that this volume has 
moved us to a more sober admiration than the 
others. 
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| Lessons FROM WORK. 1 
CormeL: Dad DiCoLs (Macmitk 
— 461. 6s.) 
A new book by the best man | and: 
bishop of our day is surely an event to c c 
It is true that a good man and a great bishop m 
be no writer, but Dr. Westcott is that also. 
the book is just such a book as we would h 
from him now. It is the fruit of personal experi- 
ence. It is more than scholarship, it is wisdom, — 
It not only contains information, it gives advice, 
For the Bishop of Durham knows now that it is 
more to set a student on the road that leads to 
the mine of gold than to place the nuggets in his © 
hand ; it is more to possess the spirit of holiness — 
than to keep the ten commandments. It is their — 
suggestiveness that has always been the chief value 
of Dr. Westcott’s books. This book is all sug- 
gestion. The subjects are less than their treat- 
ment. It is therefore of little value to say that 
they range from the Revised Version to the 
Queen’s Jubilee—it is merely encouraging curiosity. 
Never mind what the subjects are, the man is in 
every one of them, and when Dr. Westcott gives 
us himself as he does here, it. is of little moment 
what his subject is or even what he says about it. 
There is certainly no lack of mental strength, no 
lack of fitting expression. But the book is its 
spirit. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published the 
second edition of a work on Zhe Five Great Offer- 
ings and their Law (3s. 6d.), by Mrs. Synge, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. E. B. Elliott, the author of 
Flore Apocalyptica. Professor Moule commended 
the book and Dr, Elder Cumming wrote a preface 
to its first edition issued in 1892. It is the study 
of a portion of Leviticus, much after the manner 
of Dr. Andrew Bonar’s Commentary. Type and 
antitype are brought into immediate and minute 
relation to one another. Mrs. Synge is deeply 
interested in the Levitical offerings, but they would 
be nothing to her whatever if they were not ful- — 
filled in Christ. | 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR: PROVERBS. By 
THE Rev. J. S. EXeLt, M.A. (isdet. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 702. 7s. 6d.) 


Having finished the New Testament part of the 
‘Biblical Illustrator,’ Mr, Exell is now steadily 
working his way through the Old Testament. As 
this is only the third volume, he has a long way 


hy 


most complete and 


_ since the world began. 


THE ROCK OF AGES. By C. SILVESTER HoRNE, 
M.A. (Passmore & Alabaster. Crown 8vo, pp. 292. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

It is but rarely that a volume of sermons lifts its 

head above the multitude. It must be because the 
average attainment of published sermons is now 
so high. This isa volume of sermons. It contains 
‘twenty-four sermons and twenty-three addresses to 
children. Give it time and it will make its way. In 
admirable loyalty to the grace of God, Mr. Horne 
leaves no sphere of life outside its inheritance, 
no innermost secret of man’s life unjudged by its 
presence. To read those sermons is to experience 
in the same moment the joy that consummate art 
gives and the pain that self-revelation brings. 


THE CHURCH IN GREATER BRITAIN. By G.R. 
Wynne, D.D. (Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, pp. 261. 
5s. net.) 

By ‘the Church’ Archdeacon Wynne means of 
course the Anglican Church. Under the title of 
‘Nonconformists’ he frequently refers to the pro- 
gress of other communions, including the Roman 
Catholic, and his reference is always sympathetic, 
sometimes generous. But his business is with the 
history of the Anglican Church in the Colonies, 
and he has found that subject more than enough 
for the seven lectures of the Donnellan course. 
Dr. Wynne has faith enough in his subject to be 
careful about his facts and quite frank in stating 
them. It was the only way to make his book 
worth reading. He does not think that either the 
past history or the present position of the Church 
in the Colonies is anything to be proud of, 


although there are many honourable and a iow 3 
Its present position is, | 


glorious things to record. 
on the whole, less comforting to look at than its 
past history, and the misery of it is that the Church 
is itself to blame. 
cution, it is suffering from want of money and 
want of men. He appeals for both. And his 
appeal is all the stronger that his book is not meant 
to be an appeal but a history. 


from the beginning and made it go. 


It is not suffering from perse- | 
think and give them something to think about. 


HE TREND OF THE CENTURIES. By THe R 
_ A. W. ARCHIBALD, D.D. (Boston: 
Press. Crown 8yo, pp. 419. $1.25.) 


The sub-title of Dr. Archibald’s book ed his e 


meaning clear. He believes that God is no 
absentee God, sitting apart from the world and 
seeing it go. He believes that He has been in it 
So the sub- 
title of the book is ‘ The Historical Unfolding of 
the Divine Purpose.’ After a chapter on ‘The 
Whirling Wheels of Divine Providence,’ Dr. Archi- 


bald plunges straight into ‘The Gulf Stream of _ 


Messianic Prophecy’; the third chapter deals 
with ‘The Heroic Jeremiah’; and thus he passes 
on through ‘The Fulness of Time’ and ‘The 
Crusaders’ to ‘John Wesley’ and ‘The Triumph- 
ant Nineteenth Century.’ It is a book to be read 
by the multitude. It bristles with literary references, 
but they are all intelligible, and this is the most 
intelligible of them all, that 


I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, ; 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By 
T, A. Lacey, M.A. (Rzvingtons. Crown 8vo, xvi, 
318. 5s. net.) 

This is neither a manual of theology nora manual 
of dogma. The author says so, and we are bound 
to believe him. If he had also said what it is, we 
should have believed him again, and been more 
grateful. Not that there is any difficulty in read- 
ing the book or in understanding it. But whether 
we should describe it as more fundamental than 
theology and dogma, which does not seem possible, 
or only less systematic, which does not seem true, 
or how otherwise we are to describe it, that is the 
difficulty. Perhaps the one thing clearly in the 
author’s mind, and consistently carried out, is 
the determination to avoid the language of sys- 
tematic theology. Perhaps there is also the de- 


| . . 
termination not to construct a systematic treatise, 


but to let things come as they follow one another 
in his own mind. All this has given freshness 
and vitality to the book. It will find readers who 
would never look at a volume of systematic theo- 
logy, and when it finds them, it will help them to 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published an anonymous 
volume on the clauses of the Apostle’s Creed 


The Pilgrin ite 


under the inadequate title of Zhe Victory that 
Overcometh (crown 8vo, pp. 135, 38. 6d.). Its pur- 
pose is to show us not how to repeat the Creed 
but how to practise it. 


JESUS CHRIST TO-DAY. By F.C. Spurr. (Stock. 
well, Crown 8vo, pp. 111. Is. 6d.) 

The motto of Mr. Spurr’s book is ‘Jesus Christ 
_ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ He is 
the same, he tells us, in His essential nature, the 
same in His action upon the life of man, the 
same in His demands for the love and service of 
man. As He is in the Gospels, so is He now. 
No criticism of the Gospels has touched Him. 
Very God of very God, He is able to save to 
the uttermost, even to-day, every one that comes 
to Him. 


Other two volumes of ‘The Baptist Pulpit’ are 
ready, the one by the Rev. W. Carey Sage, M.A., 
B.D., the other by the Rev. James Owen. Mr. 
Sage has called his book modestly Sermons 
breached tn the Villages. It reminds us at once 
of Dean Church’s Village Sermons, and it does 
not suffer by the recollection. Mr. Owen’s volume 
is called Zhe Renewal of Youth, that being the 
title of its first sermon. Its distinctive marks are 
conscientious exposition and courageous exhorta- 
tion (Stockwell, 2s. 6d. net, each). 


When the Israelites left Egypt they carried 
with them the mummy of Joseph. In that fact 
Mr. C. E. P. Antram sees a figure for the time 
that now is. Through Mr. Stockwell he has pub- 
lished a book, and called it Zhe Man, the Mummy, 
and the Fiery Cloud (2s.). The Man (Moses) 
represents the present living Church; the Mummy 
represents the dead creeds ; and the Fiery Cloud 
is a symbol of the written word of God. Mr. 
Antram’s complaint is that men and ministers 
have not only to carry a mummy with them as 
' they journey through the wilderness of this world, 
but that they have to make it their leader, and 
follow it whithersoever it goeth. 


AS THE CHINESE SEE US. BYT.G. SELBY, 
Unwin. Crown 8vo, pp. 253. 65s.) 

‘English gentlemen perhaps do not lie, but to 

look at one bit of the question and ignore the body 

of facts at the centre of it, is like professing to 

feel the pulse in the silk plaits of the pigtail.’ 


(Fisher 


So remarks Brigadier Nang on pag 


on 
* 
a 


sentence explains the origin of the 


known the body of facts at the centre of 
Chinese question. He chooses the dialogue . 
his literary devicé.» He introduces many vari 


Chinese personages and many different English- 


men—but only one of each in one chapter and on 
one topic. 


for no doubt below ethics is, or ought to be, 
religion. 
is one ethical code, it goes as deep as need be, 
and it makes some curious revelations. ‘It is 
more humane,’ says the consistent Chinaman, ‘to 
put a female infant into the creek or on to the 


refuse heap, than to allow her to grow up into a — 


“‘sea-shore girl” and become a mother of un- 
fathered half-breeds.’ The Chinese see some 
strange things in us. iat 


———————— 


‘Tbe Work of the Holy Spirit.” 


To those who thought Calvinism was dead and 
had begun to dance on its grave, this book must 
have come with surprise. In Holland at anyrate 
Calvinism is not dead. Nor is it dead in America. 
For Dr. Warfield of Princeton has written an 
introduction to Dr. Kuyper’s book, in which he 
accepts all Dr. Kuyper’s theology, and thanks 
God for Dr. Kuyper. Escape may be sought in 
denying that this is Calvinism. Perhaps it is not. 
But it is certainly not less than Calvinism. So 
that if Kuyper-Calvinism is not dead, as it evi- 
dently is not, Calvinism must be very much alive. 

The title of the book is Zhe Work of the Holy 
Spirit. 
work of the Holy Spirit is. For this is a large 
book; it deals with forty-three different subjects 
in forty-three separate chapters, and every chapter 
is packed with matter. Nor will Dr. Kuyper 
allow that he has overstepped the limits of his 
subject. ‘The scope of these discussions,’ he says, 
“does not include the redemptive work as a whole, 
which belongs to the triune God, but that of the 
Holy Spirit alone.’ He is very severe upon those 
who do not distinguish the work of the Holy 


1 The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham Kuyper, 
D.D., LL.D. Funk & Wagnalls. 8vo, pp. XXx1x, 664. 


The dialogue of most interest is prob- | 
ably that on ‘The Ethics of the East and West.23 
It does not reach to the very bottom of things, © 


But inasmuch as the religion of China 


Our first thought is, How extensive the ° 


ee a a 


work of the three Persons of the Godhead : 
Por to bring forth proceeds from the Father ; 


and of the Son. 
ise the Divine names 
ely ; and alskouatt the Holy Spirit is 

the Comforter, when they need comfort 
o to the Father or to the Son. This is how 
tates | 1e distinction which he discovers in the 


€ power to arrange from the Son; the power to 
perfect from the Holy Spirit.’ He finds the dis- 


ioe in Ro 118 ‘For of Him, and through 
_ Hin, and to Him are all things.’ 
_ the work of the Holy Spirit goes right through 


— 


Consequently 


lation, touching every doctrine that touches 


_ man, from the Creation to the Final Restitution. 
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_ The’ work of the Holy Spirit has to do with every 
_ doctrine, though it has not eg to do 


with it. 
ne real meaning of so big a book on the work 


- From very early times Greek ships had crept 


cautiously along the shores, and threaded their 
way out and in among the islands, of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The genius of the nation was 
catholic and adaptable, and they dotted the world 
settlements of colonists and merchants. 
Alexander the Great, in his marvellous campaigns, 
had gathered these scattered centres into one 
empire, knit together by great linés of communica- 
tion, and strengthened by new cities like Alex- 
andria. The machinery of empire was perfect, 
and the Greek tongue became the language of the 
educated world everywhere—the language in 
which the gospel was to spread to the ends of the 
earth. 

With the Roman conquest, evil days fell upon 
Greece, as also on Palestine. But the travelling 
and the culture went on. ‘The torrent of Jewish 
emigration met the torrent of Greek immigration’ 
in every part of Syria. 

The Greek genius and spirit, which thus made 
its way through the world, was a very complex one. 
The perfectly expressive language, the mystery of 
writing, the reverence for antiquity, the belief in 
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f a ribs. 

of the Holy Spirit, then, is this. . 
attributes to the Holy Spirit all the things which 
other theologians attribute to man himself. 
out your own salvation, for it is God that worketh 
in you’—other theologians say, ‘Here are two. 
persons at work’; é 
but one.’ 
which is there would be meaningless. 
book contains immense sections on Faith, Love, 
Prayer, and the like, sections which practically 
exhaust those subjects 
prayer of a righteous man’ is not his own doing, it 
is part of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


SPhe- 


Dr. Kuyper says, ‘No, there is 
If there were two, the word ‘for’ 
So the 


For ‘the effectual fervent 


Should the suspicion arise that so comprehensive 
a scheme of the work of the Holy Spirit makes 
human effort unreal and insincere, the answer is at 
hand. No scheme of theology has ever made its 
professors more earnest in working out their own 
salvation than this. 


St. Daul te Greek, 


é 
By THE Rev. JoHN Ketman, Jun., M.A., EDINBURGH. 


the heaven-given inspiration of the older poets, 
all contributed to a very wonderful result. The 
civilization that resulted fostered a type of man- 
hood marked by ‘a high perfection of intellect 
and imagination ; a restless activity of mind which 
found relief in disputations, and of body which 
found play in the games; a habit of indefatig- 
able inquiry and of quick perception.’ The 
ideals were self-elevation and self-culture. The 
characteristics, as they are finely epitomized by 
Professor Butcher, were: (1) A love of knowledge 
for its own sake, a passion for truth, and for seeing 
things as they really are, with no care for con- 
sequences. (2) A strong belief in conduct—such 
‘noble action’ as might be becoming to ‘clear 
thought.’ (3) A mastery of Art, such as still sets 
its models for the world—Art also being loved for 
its own sake, and its chief excellences being the 
absence of exaggeration, the delicate spirit of 
choice, the unobtrusive propriety of diction. 
(4) A passionate demand and assertion of political 
freedom. These were those ‘Gifts of Greece’— 
those ‘fair humanities of paganism’ which made her 
earn the name of ‘The Holy Land of the Ideal.’ 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Of course all this is an ideal picture. As a 
matter of fact, the Ideals were swallowed up for 

the most part in commercial enterprises and 
extreme luxury of wealth. In the provinces, 
especially where she touched the Oriental bar- 
barism, Grecian life became debauched and de- 
generate, sinking into the most unconcealed 
sensuality; while those Stoics who represented 
the highest ideals of the ancient days, grew 
hardened and bitter by opposition from the rest 
of men. 

Here, then, lay waiting for Paul and for Chris- 
tianity a second task that was indeed Titanic. 
Greece had been nearest the ideal all-round 
human life of any nation—in theory, at least, and 
intuition. She had just missed it, and was dying 
off into hopeless failure and corruption. To Paul 
it was given to revive that ideal, as never else- 
where has a dying spirit been revived ; to conserve 
and reinvigorate the best life of ancient Greece. 
To establish on the earth a religion of liberty and 
knowledge ; of beauty without fleshliness ; of lofty 
morality without bitterness or scorn. 

This appears the more interesting when we 
remember the attitude of Greece to foreign things, 

and especially to Jewish things. To the Greek, 
all that was not Greek was barbarian. The pride 
of Greece was scornful. It was met, in the Jews, 
with a scorn more yehement than its own, though 
not more absolute. The Pharisaic Jew had no 
appreciation for anything that had not the mark of 
Moses on it. For the rest, it was Gentile and 
accursed. ‘Down with everything’ was their 
attitude to the pagan world. 

Yet Greek life poured itself, and carried its 
irresistible fascination with it, into Palestine. In 
Christ’s time Galilee was full of Greek villas; and 
the Herods, native Idumean rulers, set themselves 
as this first object, to be as Grecian as they could. 
Again, while some Jews thus affected Greek 
culture, some of the incoming Greeks adopted the 
religion and the rites of the Jews. Thus, between 
the extremes of loyal Jews and loyal Greeks, you 
had two classes of what were called ‘ Vellenksts? — 
one class being Jewish apostates, the other being 
Grecian proselytes. 

That was the state of parties. But at such a 
time there are always many whose tastes and con- 
victions lead them more or less beyond party 
boundaries. Every man in those days, who felt 
any revolt against the narrow bigotry of Judaism, 


_ ambitious to find fame and fortune by their wits. 


must have found himself more or less in sy 
with some part of the Greek life and spirit. 
so there were many who remained loyal to ie 
Jewish blood, and yet did not feel themselves 
constrained to curse the Grecian influence as an 
utterly unholy thing ; who acknowledged that 
there was much in it that was not only healthy, 
but a good gift from God to man. 

The Apostle Paul was very much in this position. 
His appearance in Athens is one of the most 
living bits of portraiture in the old or new litera- 
ture. Professor Ramsay has laid us all under a 
great debt by his delightful exposition of it. We 
see him, with some time on his hands, wandering 
about the city of statues. His quick and clever 
spirit feels and catches the spirit of the place. 
While seeing the sights, he is making himself, in 
sympathetic imagination, an Athenian. ‘He is 
the student of a younger university visiting an 
older one.’ He adopts their custom, and talks in 
the Agora as foreign and native philosophers were 
talking. There is much to sympathize with, but 
the place is all’spoiled for him by its innumerable 
statues and idol altars. He speaks, and speaks 
well. He takes for his text an altar he has seen 
with the inscription, ‘To the Unknown God.’ He 
pours out a great appreciation of the sunlit, fair, 
and kindly world, and the Good God above it, 
whose offspring (he reminds them), according to 
their own poet, we all are. Only, their religious 
monuments show that their piety has run off into 
excess. These countless idols are surely no fit 
way to worship the Father of All. 

He had caught their interest before he began to ~ 
speak, but not their sympathy nor their respect. 
The young:life about the university was ever on 
the outlook for curious doctrines. ‘ Lads of parts’ 
from the villages, and foreigners ffom the ends of © 
the earth, who had discovered some truth, or 
devised some system, or imagined some dream or _ 
other, came to this centre to speak out what was 
in them, Athens was the centre of all who were 


It was in this character that Paul appeared to 
these loungers. In the name they give him we 
hear the very college slang of to-day—ozeppo- 
Aoyos—sparrow, seedpecker, ‘picker up of learn- 
ing’s crumbs’—‘what has this Bounder got to 
say?’ So they hustled him along to the Council 
of wise men, who exercised a kind of censorship 
over the public education; and he made his 
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‘speech, in whose subtle blend of popular and 
_ scholarly elements we can perceive the nature of 
_ the audience—a narrower circle of the educated, 
and a wider fringe of the populace. The speech — 
_proceeded—clever, courteous, to the point. 


It 
touched Greek life in the most delicate and appre- 
ciative way. But the audience had heard all that 
before. There was nothing new in it. They had 


philosophers who had it all by heart. And the | 


first new thing that came from Paul was that 
cunningly-led-up-to word of the resurrection of a 
certain dead Jew named Jesus. The impassive 


and unimpressed audience went away laughing. | 


They had had enough. 

Much has been made of the failure of this 
attempt upon Athens, and much stress has been 
laid on the fact that when he went to Corinth he 
did not repeat it, but spoke hard things of the 
wise, the disputers, and the learned, and ‘deter- 
mined to know nothing among them save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.’ Probably the explana- 
tion lies very largely in the fact that Corinth was 
the centre not of Greek learning but of commerce. 
Be that as it may, the chief interest of this scene 
lies not so much in its effect on Athens, as in its 
revelation of the mind of Paul. And to this we 
now turn. 

In our former study, that of ‘ Paul the Hebrew,’ 
we saw the Titanism of this man, when he took 
up three of the great central Hebrew facts— 
nationality, law, crime—and sent them forth into 
the world charged with new meaning and new 
power. He did this when they were to all appear- 
ance dying, and so saved them. 

Here a still more Titanic thing awaited him, and 
in the speech at Athens we see him attempting it ; 
and it is commonly supposed that here we see 
him failing in the attempt. The Jewish world 
was small in every way compared with the world 
of Greece. That huge carcase of old Greek 
civilization lay across the whole known world, 
poisoning it with its decay. Will it be possible 
for this man—for any man—to call that dead 
thing back to life againP?—to preserve for the 


world, and to set free in it, any of those lofty | 


ideals whose memory was now the most that 
remained of them ? 

Certainly it was a daring task, and especially 
daring for this disciple of the Rabbis. Some 
writers have imagined that Paul had an extensive 
acquaintance with Greek literature and culture. 
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Certainly his school—that of Gamaliel—was more 
broad-minded than the rest, and so would leave 
him more open to such influénces than he would 
have been in most of the schools. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that he wrote pro- 


_ vincial Greek ‘and thought in Syriac; that the 


cast of his mind was essentially Hebrew, and that 
in all his writings there are but three quotations 
from Greek literature, namely: ‘We are all his 
offspring’; ‘The Cretans are all liars’; and ‘ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.’ These 
are certainly not promising. They are the sort of 
quotations that even a man who had never studied 
Greek books, but had only kept his ears open in 
the street, would be certain to become familiar 
with. 

We cannot therefore build much on the idea 
that he had seriously studied the Hellenic culture 
of his time. But study is one thing and spirit is 
another. A culture affects the minds of men far 
more by its atmosphere, its delicate play of feel- 
ing, its subtle spiritual appeal to one’s tastes and 
inclinations. Of such influence we find abundant 
trace in Paul. Naturally, there was much in him 
to which that spirit must have appealed—many 
points in which he was in strong sympathy with 
it. His daring, his delight in strong and free 
argument, his brilliant spiritual intuition, his keen 
appreciation of all clever and able things, and of 
what was beautiful and true—all that made him 
open to this influence. He saw how Godlike the 
ideals of Greece had been, how powerful for God 
they ever must be, if they are kept alive and pure. 
He was far too wise a man not to utilize such a 
spirit ; and he did utilize it. It was not so much 
that he borrowed from it directly, as that he 
allowed himself consciously or unconsciously to be 
influenced by it. Many of his leading positions 
fell into peculiarly striking harmony with it. And 
so, hardly realizing what he did, he revived in 
his Christian teaching much that was best and 
most appealing in that wonderful life that seemed 
to have fallen upon so hard a destiny. Let us 
consider four points in which this is specially 
manifest. 

1. He changed the emphasis of religion from 
cursing to blessing—from negative to positive—The 
Jewish law was for the most part negative ‘Thou 
shalt not!’ ‘Thou shalt not!’ True, there were 
wonderful glimpses of the grace and compassion- 
ate love of the Law-giver. Yet these were difficult 


conscience was irritated and fearful, and its spirit 
was morbid. 
whatsoever things of bad report, where there was 
any vice, where there was any blame, it thought 
on these things. It wrestled against them, it fell 
before their temptation and was forgiven, it 
anxiously felt its way forward into the future, on 
the outlook for new conflict. 

The Greek spirit was all too much the other 
way. It had not nearly conscience enough. It 
saw around it a world of alluring beauty, full of the 
chances of pleasure and delight, and unhesitatingly 
it plunged in that fair world. True, as is ever the 
case, there was a sorrow in its heart—the world- 
sorrow that is the solemn undertone of all great 
thinking. And its character was that of mingled 

~ melancholy and lightsomeness, as different as pos- 
sible from the Hebrew mingling of hope and fear. 

Now that mingled melancholy and lightsome- 
ness is one of the most marked peculiarities of 
Paul. But the lightsomeness is the point to be 
emphasized here. ‘ Whatsoever things are lovely, 
pure, of good report, with virtue and praise in 
‘them ’—these are the things we are to think about, 

he tells us. 

But the thing that explains this is a great 
change that had come over the whole aspect of 
things for Paul when he passed from the negative 
law to the positive grace. The whole emphasis of 
religion had been on abstaining from things, on 
what one must zo¢ do or say. The whole em- 
phasis of the gospel is on what great gift is ours 
—what we fave in Jesus Christ. The main in- 
terest of the law was in what would be the result 
of disobedience, the main interest of the gospel is 
the joy and peace of believing. This produced a 
bright and sunny type of life which amazed and 
impressed the world. Men rejoiced, in the early 
Christian Church, ‘with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.’ And the sad-eyed Greek world, which 


in comparison with this new spirit. 

Was not this a great thing? And when this 
apostle sends his gospel of grace, ‘the good news 
of the glory of the aejoicing God,’ and his com- 
mands—‘ Rejoice evermore,’ and ‘ Again I say re- 
joice’—when he sent these messages all through 
the world, calling forth a great gladness by every 
shore and through the faded heart of every city— 


Whatsoever things were severe, 


to catch and very difficult to livein. The Hebrew " 
old Greek spirit had oe 


| she had come under the heel of Rome, and lost 
| her political liberty utterly and finally. So that 
_ the old spirit, which still kept her sons erect and 


must there not iee wee 


was a Titanic thing to do, and th 
2. Liberty—aif Paul was anything, | he 
independent and irrepressible man. ee 


when he broke loose, 4e yoke ioasch 
writings ving) with the shout of be emancip ed 


irritating Baal ieisee licen pie 
in the stupid fashion of a giant rather than 
the dignity of a king. And it was further made 
irritating by the fact that so many officials were « ce 
the management of it. It was explained by the 
Rabbis into endless details, so that the obedient 
Jew was at the beck and call of a multitude of 
very stupid and pedantic men. One can feel yet 
the thrill of indignant revolt with which Paul 
broke away, shouting, ‘Ye are bought with a 
price, be not the servants of men.’ From petty 
proprieties, from galling detail, from microscopic 
rules, conventionalities, and customs, he and they 
were free in Jesus Christ. They held their heads — 
erect and went through the world like the sons of — 
kings—no matter who pulled at their garments or 1 
held up a solemn finger of reproof. ; 
This revolt was entirely in keeping with the 5 | 
best Greek spirit. If Greece had stood for any- 
thing, it had been for freedom. Every man | 
walked erect, and prided himself in being a law 
unto himself. But her liberty, like her joy, had ‘ 
turned to bitterness. It had lacked dignity in its 
best days, for she always suspected her generals of 
the desire to tyrannize, and committed her most 
shameful acts of ingratitude and oppression be- 
cause she felt her liberty insecure. And, finally, 


proud, was but a pathetic and almost sarcastic — 


| thing —the memory of a lost greatness— the | 


had believed itself to have the monopoly of joy, shadow of a name. 


looked on wistfully, and learned how sad it was | 


When Paul changed men’s ideals from that of © 
slaves of duty to those of sons of God—when — 
he understood Christ in this sense—he did a 
stupendous thing for Greece. He set the whole 
world and the future race of men on that dignified — 
level of self-respect and independence, which she 
had seen afar off, and, trying to establish by 
politics, had lost for ever. In her ideals of liberty 
she had a truth from God for the world more 


7 “cepts “Of siiedichoes men were Dicnciat to live in 
the spirit of a new life. The witness of that spirit 
_ within them gave them power to discern for them- 
_ Selves between good and evil; it gave them courage 
= and independence to receive the good and ap- 
_ Preciate it, from whatever quarter it might come 
tothem. Their love for God, and their sense that 
4 ‘He loved them, summed up the whole law for 
them, and was its fulfilling, They had received, 
not the spirit of bondage, again to fear, but the 
Spirit of power and of love, and of a sane and 
a balanced mind. No sentence could more per- 
fectly express the ideals of Greece concerning 
, liberty of spirit. 

3. Hlesh._-Here Greek thought was at a dead- 
lock. The flesh was the temptation of the Greek. 
The appreciation of the beauty and _pleasant- 
ness of flesh was a truth which had run into an 
_ extreme danger in some of the Epicurean teaching. 
In certain quarters it had led to frightful excesses 
and sunk all morality in depths of shameless crime. 
In revolt against this stood Stoicism, now in its 
~ modernized Alexandrian form. Not unnaturally, 
the revolt was bitter and scornful, and so the 

other extreme view was adopted, that matter was 

inherently evil, and that flesh was in its very nature 
_ indissolubly connected with sin. 

These two extremes confronting each other had 
brought about the deadlock. In every way it was 
a pitiable and helpless condition from the point of 
view of morals. Epicureanism was the handmaid 
of vice, and Stoicism was no match for temptation. 
It was this situation which Paul faced. He brought 
to it not so much a formulated theory asa strong 
and vivid personality, reasonable and human. His 
doctrine of the flesh is not argued out, but lived 
out and experienced. At times his tone is strong 
and bitter, like that of the Stoics. He speaks of 
the flesh as ‘this dead body,’ emphasizes its cor- 
ruption, and even says that in it ‘dwelleth no good 
thing.’ Yet, at other times, he calls the bodies of 
believers Temples of the Holy Ghost, and prays 
that their bodies, as well as their souls and spirits, 
may be sanctified. 

Thus he found a va media, and it was one 
which led somewhither, out of the impossible 
situation of Greek thought. Stated in general 
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terms, it is that the flesh in itself is good though 
dangerous. It is a hindrance, but not an enemy, 
to holiness. It is ‘an accidental and temporary 


“means of bondage,’ wherein, for a time, we may be 


said to be ‘sold under sin,’ though it is capable of 
redemption for noblest ends. His technical use of 
the word ‘flesh’ may be defined as ‘body, in so 
far as, under present conditions, it tends toward sin.’ 

This view is seen in special clearness in his 
doctrine of death and the Hereafter. The Greek 
doctrine was that of annihilation, or, at brightest, 
that of man’s survival as pure spirit. Paul insists 
that the body also is capable of new life, and that 
it will be delivered from its bondage of corruption. 
The Greek hopefulness had been dimmed and 
saddened by death; Paul, abolishing death in this 
thorough fashion, rehabilitates it. 

4. The Ideal Manhood and the Indwelling Christ. 
—As has been already quoted, Greece has well 
been named ‘The Holy Land of the Ideal.’ In 
her Art and in her Literature she, more than any 
nation, seemed to have realized the Ideal. Yet 
her best thinkers were dissatisfied with earth even 
at its loftiest, and believed, with Plato, that the 
Ideals dwell in heaven. 

Paul found ideal manhood, not on the one hand 
in sculptured marble nor in the great writings of 
philosophers or poets, nor yet, on the other hand, 
discovered at an infinite distance from all human 
achievement, in the inaccessible heavens. He 
found it in the life of One who had lived and died 
and was alive for evermore—the very image of 
God in Humanity. To ‘grow up into Him’ was 
the ideal life for all men,—and it was a life possible 
for all men. He substituted trust in Him for 
faith in the sense of intellectual conviction; and 
in this way he made the Ideal practicable through 
love. In this ideal life, Christian men were aware 
of a divine indwelling in themselves. Sometimes 
this indwelling is spoken of as Christ’s, sometimes 
as the Holy Spirit’s, indwelling. It is not intro- 
duced by Paul for dogmatic ends, or in a dogmatic 
way, as a matter of fine distinctions and hard and 
fast definitions. It means, in his use of it, to be 
utterly at one with Christ, and so through Him to 
reach ideal manhood. And this, with Paul, is a 
thing attainable. He speaks without hesitation of 
himself as a spiritual man, and appeals for con- 
firmation to his own character and conduct. Not 
that he professes fully to have attained and to be 
already perfect. But he does profess to have 


found ae secret of the ideal life in Christ, © to 
have found it a possible and realizable life, and no 
mere fair vision. 
Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and through 
sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed. 


Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


In this Christ-Ideal there was one element 
which was ‘foolishness to the Greeks.’ That 
element was the Cross. We have seen how he 
changed the meaning of the Cross to the Hebrews. 
To the Greeks he declared it ‘the wisdom and 
power of God.’ In this declaration he was not 
contradicting the Greek thought but perfecting it. 
It was precisely this element that it needed, and 


*181—‘over the brook of Kedron, [to] che 
mountain [or field], a place where there was a 
garden,’ etc. 

*18°,—‘But Judah, the betrayer, brought with 
him a band, and some of the chief priests and 
Pharisees, and officers, and a crowd of people carry- 
ing lanterns and lamps, and he came thither. 


_ ‘Weapons’ are not mentioned. 


*18°,—‘which betrayed him,’ is omitted. It 
has already occurred in v.2,_ It is exactly the kind 
of touch which might be put in by a later scribe. 

*1810_*Then Simon Cepha drew a sword,’ 
instead of ‘Simon Peter therefore having a sword 
drew it.’ 

18!,—‘and the chiliarch,’ instead of ‘the chief 
captain’ (with Codd. Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alex- 
andrinus, Beze, the Peshitta, and the Coptic). 

*18!.—‘seized Jesus and,’ is omitted. It is 
implied in the statement that they bound Him. 

After v.18 comes y.%4, and this is one of the 
crowning excellences of this Antiochene codex. 
I had observed, when preparing my translation! for 


? The complete edition of this translation is published by 
Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, of the Cambridge University 
Press. 


for want of which it was Bsrichaen 


| philosophy. But these were not enough ; and the 
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What Bave We qained in the Sinaitic Datimpsest ? 


By Acnes SmirH Lewis, M.R.A.S., Hon. Putt. Dr. (HALLE-WITTENBERG), 
LL.D. (St. ANDREWS), CAMBRIDGE. 
Vie 
The Gospel of John. 


view of life is so far true, and its trutheis ‘ric 
and glorious truth. But it needs shading, and 
needs stiffening. It had indeed the shading © 
poetic melancholy, and the stiffening of the S 


Cross which Paul gloried in was the perfect supple- 
ment to its half- truth. In that Cross there was. 
the conscience of sin, a moral ‘dynamic of faith — 
and love, a permanent strengthening of the spirit 
of man for righteousness by the Holy Spirit of 
God, strong, subtle, and effective. It is this back- 
ground of Hebraism which Hellenism ever needs. 
to make its power lasting and its brightness safe. 
To Paul, Hellenism, no less than Hebraism, owes 

a great debt. 


the press in 1894 and 1896, that the arrangement 
of verses in this chapter was far superior to any 
that I had hitherto seen, because it gives us the 
story of our Lord’s examination before Caiaphas, 
and then of Peter’s denial, as two separate narra- 
tives, instead of being pieced into each other in 
the way with which we are familiar. The sequence 
is vy, 13: 24. 14. 15. 19, 20, 21. 22, 23.16, 17. 18.25.26. 27. 28, 29. 30.31 
After this three leaves are unfortunately lost. 

It was left to Dr. Blass of Halle to discern and 
to say that the occurrence of v.*4, that is, of the 
statement, ‘But Hannan sent him bound unto 
Caiapha the high priest,’ betwixt v. and v.'4 
removes a discrepancy between the Gospel of 
St. John and the Synoptics; because it makes 
St. John agree with the other evangelists in stating — 
that our Lord’s trial took place in the house of 
Caiaphas instead of in that of Annas, as has been 
hitherto supposed. The attempt to explain away — 
this apparent discrepancy gave rise to various 
ingenious hypotheses on the part of writers in 
the Sunday School Chronicle for 14th May 1899, 


when the International Lesson was taken from Jn 
1815-27, 


or a. 


It never occurred to any of them that a far 
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simpl 
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impler explanation had already been found, the 
isplacement of v.24, 
In editing the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary I 


have detected a slight corroboration of this in 
Codex A, the so-called Lvangeliarium Hiero- 


solymitanum of the Vatican Library (Lesson 150). 
Here y.”4 occurs in two places, once after v.8 


_and once after v.23, as if the scribe had been 


uncertain as to its right location, or as if a tradi- 
tion about its true place had been known to the 
original translators. 

Dr. Blass, in his Philology of the Gospels, p. 59, 
says about this section of chap. 18, vy.!?%8, 
‘This is the narrative of a real author; the other 
one is that of blundering scribes.’ 

My powers of judgment on these difficult sub- 
jects are a very long way behind those of Dr. 
Blass. I have neither the learning, the experience, 
nor the critical acumen which give so much 
weight to his opinions. So it is with the greatest 
diffidence that I would suggest the possible occur- 
rence of similar phenomena in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and in the narrative 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as given in 
Lk 223+, 

But, it may be asked, how is it possible for such 
displacements to occur? Nothing, I regret to say, 
is simpler to the minds of those who have tried to 
read very ancient Greek manuscripts of the Bible. 
These are written in narrow columns, after the 
fashion of what was on the papyrus strips ; two, 
three, or even four columns being on each page. 
If a scribe, through inadvertence or interruption, 
happened to omit a phrase, he would write it in 
either on the margin or in the space betwixt two 
of the columns, with a suitable mark in the text 
to indicate where it ought to be. Another man 
copied that page, perhaps two years, perhaps two 
centuries afterwards, and reincorporated the 
marginal addition into the text. But he failed to 
understand his predecessor’s reference mark ; and 
so he wrote itin the wrong column. If this occurred 
in a very early copy, it would, of course, affect 
many subsequent ones. 

I shall, however, for convenience’ sake, follow 
the usual text in my list of variants. 

*18% and ™ are really one. ‘But Hannan 
sent him bound unto Caiapha the high priest, he 
which gave counsel to the Jews,’ etc. 

Dr. Blass has lately called attention to a mar- 
ginal note on v.*4 in Luther’s German translation 
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of the Bible. ‘Dieser Vers solte gleich auff 
den 14 Vers folgen.’ This verse ought to follow — 
immediately after v., Another marginal note to 
v.4 says, ‘Hier sollt stehen der Vers: Und 
Hannes u.s.w. (v.24). Ist von dem Schreiber 
versetzt in Umwerfen des Blatts, wie oft geschieht.” 
‘Here the verse: And Annas, etc. (v.74), ought 
to stand. It has been misplaced by the scribe 
when turning the page.’ 

This instance of penetration on the part of the © 


Reformer does not lessen our appreciation of his 


peculiar fitness for the work which God gave him 
to do. 

*7815__* But Simon Cepha and one of the dis- 
ciples, he was known to the high priest, because 
of this he went with Jesus into the palace.’ A 
word seems to have been dropped out of this 
verse. Or perhaps it was only a single letter, and 
we ought to read ‘they went,’ instead of ‘he 
went.’ 

*1817—*When ¢he handmaid of the door-keeper 
saw Simon, she said unto him,’ etc. It is reason- 
able, with our knowledge of Eastern customs, to 
believe that the door-keeper of the high priest’s 
house was a man. While the daughter or the 
slave-girl of such a one might linger about 
the place, during the small hours of the night, 
properly veiled, and listen to the conversation of 
the men who were guarding their prisoner, it 
requires a considerable effort of imagination to 
conceive that the responsible duties of a porter or 
janitor were fulfilled by a woman. 

1318,‘ Now there were standing there servants 
and the officers, and they had laid for themselves 
a fire in the court to warm themselves ; because 
it was freezing,’ (with the Peshitta). Jerusalem 
stands on very high ground, and at Easter time 
the nights are there often bitterly cold. 

% 1819‘ Now the high priest asked Jesus about 
his disciples, zo they were, and about his doctrine, 
what it was.’ 

1822,‘ When he had thus. spoken, one of the 
officers which stood by struck Jesus om “is cheek, 
and said unto him’ (with the Peshitta, and almost 
with the Old Latin Codd. Vercellensis and Mon- 
acensis. ) 

*18%8_‘Jesus said unto him, I have spoken 
well; why smitest thou me?’ 

*1827,_‘ And again Simon denied, Z know him 
not,’ etc. 

*1 828‘ 4nd when it dawned, they led Jesus from 


to air ste to ‘the governor Wat they went nee | i 


into the judgment hall,! that they should not be | 


_ defiled whilst they were eating the uzleavened bread. 


1822 to 19% are on three lost leaves. 
*7 941,‘ where he was crucified,’ is omitted. 


 *1942,—* And hastily, suddenly, they laid him in 
the new sepulchre, which was nigh at hand, decawse | 


the sabbath was dawning.’ 


-*20l,—And at night, as the first day of the week | 
was dawning, while it was yet dark in the early morn- | 


ing, came Mary the Magdalene to the sepulchre,’ 


etc. Here we are reminded that the uncouth ex- 
pressions of the Greek and Latin manuscripts, 


Ty 8& sud tov caBBartwv, and ‘ una autem sabbati,’ 
are the literal rendering of a well-known Syriac 
idiom, fad beshaba, ‘This has excited the suspicion 
that some Aramaic narrative, either written or oral, 
lies behind the Greek of this Gospel. And in 
this connexion we may observe that the curious 
Greek of Rev 18 is rendered by perfectly 
grammatical Syriac. 

20% 7.‘ But Simon, when he arrived, went in 
and saw the linen clothes, and the napkin that was 


rolled up together, and placed apart.’ This is 


more concise than the usual reading; 
not so explicit. 

20°8.—‘and ¢hey saw, and believed’ (with B or 
C of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary). 

*208,—‘which came first to the 
omitted. 

*2010_*But when the disciples saw these 
things, they went their way.’ The ‘ad se’ of 
some Old Latin MSS, and the pds éavrods, mpds 


but it is 


tomb,’ is 


_ abrovs, OF mpos abrovs of the Greek text seems to be 


a literal translation of a common Syriac idiom 
meaning simply ‘ went away.’ 


1 Or ‘ preetorium.’ 


"garments, sitting one at the 2 ws of t 
| which Jesus had been lying, and one at the fee 
| The word which~ I have translated ‘pill 


ipa and the Coptic). ae 
~ g0!2—* And saw there 


in the Peshitta also. It occurs pals im the 
and fon the ‘bolster’ arranged % Michal 
1S 19} ie * ‘ 
2016,_* And she understood him, and neat ; 
saying unto him, Rabbuli.? And she ran towards 
him that she might touch him. This latter inter-— 
polation is found also in the Ferrar group of Greek | 
MSS, and in the Palestinian Syriac. It is more ; 
easy to imagine why it should be there, than 
why, once being there, it should have a: ‘ 
omitted. 2 
2017,_‘my Father’ (with Codd. Vaticanus and 
Alexandrinus, some Old Latin see! the Peshitta, 
and the Coptic). 
2018.—‘that she had seen our Lord, and the 
things he had revealed to her she told unto them’ 
(almost with Codex Bezz). _ lew: 
*2019—‘When therefore it was evening,’ is 
omitted. Owing to the difference between our 
own computation and that of the Jews, we are 
sometimes at a loss as to the precise time of day 
at which an event took place. Presumably our 
Lord’s appearance to His assembled disciples was 
before sunset, else it would have been on the 
second day of the week. . 
*20%.—‘Our Lord zs come, and we have seen 
him.’ 
*2076,_* And after eight days, on the next first 
[day] of the week.’ } 
*2077,—*but believing,’ is omiteas 
2 T.e. ‘My Master.’ 
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SUFFERING in itself, and apart from its restraining, 
purifying, sweetening effects, is an evil and not a 
good. There does not appear to have been any 
suffering in the world before there was sin. 
Suffering was ordained partly as a penalty, and 
partly as‘a purification for sin. As a penalty, it is 
the punitive indignation of righteousness against 
iniquity ; vindicating the majesty of goodness and 
restraining the tempted from the commission of 
wrong. As a purification, its purpose is to 
cleanse and deepen and beautify man’s inward 
life. 

But the effect of suffering entirely depends on 
the temper with which it is borne. The same 
fire which melts wax bakes clay. The oft- 
convicted felon is rarely made better by his 
frequent imprisonments. The plagues of Egypt 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart. The afflictions of Job 
inclined his wife to curse God. The helot is not 
ennobled by being downtrodden. Great suffer- 
ings, while they lead some to a deeper trust in 
God’s Providence, lead others to the infidelity of 
despair. The pains and miseries which commonly 
follow licentious indulgence by no means always 
foster a spirit of penitent contrition. The witness 
of history testifies conclusively that the terrors of 
an earthquake incite men sometimes indeed to 
prayer, but sometimes also to blasphemy. Tor- 
ments do not convert the heart of a demon into 
that of an angel. The effects of suffering cor- 
respond with the spirit of the sufferer. 

Even when those effects are beneficent, the 
sufferer’s spirit is not necessarily, and in an 
especial sense, Christian. Outside the pale of 
Christianity there have been many brave and 
noble sufferers, whose sufferings have developed 
in them rich and beautiful fruits of sympathy, 
purity, loftiness and refinement of mind, gentle- 
‘ness and tenderness of heart. And yet these 
sufferers have not been, at all events consciously, 
partakers of the sufferings of Christ. 

What, then, is meant by suffering with Christ ; 


suffering, that is, not in the ordinary sense, but . 
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"auf fect with CBbrist. 
BY THE Fee Joun W. Dicciz, M.A., ARCHDEACON OF WESTMORLAND, AND 
CANON OF CARLISLE CATHEDRAL, 


‘If so be that we suffer with Him, that we may 


- also be glorified together.’—Rom. viii, 17. 


in the special manner entitling us to claim a 
reverent fellowship with His sufferings? 

1. Christ’s sufferings were, in every instance, 
wrongful sufferings. None of them followed as a 
consequence of His own errors or faults. He 
did no sin; suffering, therefore, never came to 
Him in the way of personal penalty. For others’ 
sins He suffered. He suffered also for His own’ 
truth and righteousness. This is the first distinct- 
ive note of the sufferings of Christ. They were 
the result of the evil done by others and of the 
good done by Himself. 

2. Christ’s sufferings were not only wrongful, 
they were altogether willing sufferings: sufferings 
freely undertaken and rejoicingly endured. No 
necessity, save the compulsion of love, obliged 
our blessed Lord to enter the condition of a 
human sufferer. Of His own will He took our 
nature, that in that nature He might suffer for our 
sins. Suffering did not come to Him; He went 
to it. He might have avoided His Cross; but 
He took it up. At any moment of His anguish 
He might have prayed to His Father, and His 
Father would presently have sent twelve legions of 
angels to His rescue.! But He neither saved 
Himself nor prayed the Father to save Him from 
suffering. He was willingly born that He might 
willingly suffer ; and He willingly suffered that He 
might mightily save. 

All suffering wth Christ has this voluntariness 
as its proper and peculiar characteristic. To be 
partakers of His sufferings we must be partakers 
of His willingness to suffer. No unwilling suffer- 
ing is Christian suffering. Any good woman, or 
brave man, whether a Christian or not, will endure 
the ills to which flesh is heir—ills from which 
there is no escape—with patience and fortitude, 
without murmuring and cheerfully. But the 
Christian does more than this. He does not 
merely bear the cross which necessity lays upon 
his shoulders; he does not simply accept his fate 
with the courage of a noble pagan ; he does even 

1 Mt 26°, 
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more than practise the Old Testament grace of 
resignation ; he gladly embraces the opportunity 
of suffering, not accepting deliverance’; he joy- 
fully enters into the spirit of His Master’s saying, 
‘If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and ¢ake up his cross, and follow Me.’? 

3. But ‘to suffer as a Christian’® is more even 
than this: more than wrongful suffering willingly 
endured. It is suffering for the sake of others ; 
and particularly for those who mock us, and 
despise us and do us wrong. The instincts of 
natural affection, the nobility of great aims in 
great causes, often oblige men and women, with 
a grand compulsion, to suffer even willingly. 
What mother will not willingly suffer any pangs 
for the fruit of her womb? What patriot will not 
willingly die for his fatherland? Every noble 
cause has had its martyrs, every glorious battle 
its heroes. Pagans could triumphantly sing, 
‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.* Inflamed 
by noble impulse, many have willingly died to 
save their friends. But this is not the suffering 
and the dying of the Lord Jesus. He loved them 
who did zo¢ love Him; He suffered for those 
who mocked Him ; it was while we were enemies 
that He died for us.5 This is the third peculiar 
characteristic of the sufferings of Christ; He 
suffered for His enemies; for those who mis- 
represented and spat upon and hated Him. 
And to suffer as a Christian is, in imitation of 
our Lord, to have our sufferings inspired with 
His wondrous spirit, beautified with His self- 
deleting sacrifice. 

4. But to suffer with Christ is much more than 
an imitation; it is a fellowship. The early 
Christians did not consider themselves copyists, 
but partakers, of their Saviour’s sufferings. They 
suffered: less like Him than with Him. Like Him, 
indeed, no merely human being can possibly 
suffer; because His sufferings were the divine 
atonement for sin. But with Him every genuine 
Christian desires to suffer. And this the Christian 
does, not only by remembering Christ’s sufferings 
in contrite sympathy—weeping at the recollection 
of the sorrows with which the Saviour was afflicted, 
and hating the sins which were the cause of those 
sorrows—but by actual fellowship in the sufferings 
themselves. 

It is impossible to understand what the New 
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we clearly grasp the mystical oneness of the Chris- 
tian with Christ. The apostles and early Christians _ 
fully realized this, union. To them Christianit 
meant being one with Christ ; having Christ a 
formed in them; not only living as Christ lived, “a 
thinking as He thought, speaking and doing as 
He spake and did, suffering and dying as He 
suffered and died, but living, thinking, suffering, 
dying together with Him, and finally rising again 
and being glorified together with Him eternally. 
Their foundation verity was, Thou in us and we 
in Thee. Everything they believed and wrought 
had this object in view—to unite them with, and 
make them conformable to, their living Lord. 
Baptism was to them incorporation with Christ ; 
the laying on of hands a fresh infusion of His 
Spirit; the breaking of bread the actual com- 
munication of Him by faith; prayer and praise 
their channel of adoring access to the Father by 
reason of their oneness with Him. Their 
preaching was altogether personal, and founded 
on the fact of this union. They did not preach 
about Christ, they preached Him Himself; Him- 
self as part of themselves, and themselves as 
incorporated in Him. 

Thus to the early Christians the living, loving 
Christ was nearer and dearer than an example 
and pattern. They were more than mere fol- 
lowers and imitators of Him. He was their 
Head, they His members; He their Bridegroom, 
they His bride; He the Vine, they the branches ; 
He the Root, they the fruit; He the Firstborn, 
they the brethren. -As the Father was in Christ, 
so (they felt) the Christ was in the Christian. 
This had been their Lord’s valedictory prayer, 
just before His great Agony: ‘I pray, O Father 
that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art 
in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
in us; I in them and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved 
them, as Thou hast loved Me.’® This, and 
nothing less, was Christianity to the early 
Christians ; incorporation, unity, identity with 
Christ ; Christ in them, their Sacrifice and Hope ; 
they in Christ, His redeemed and risen mem- 
bers. 

It is impossible, I repeat, to understand the 
gospel without first learning this fundamental 
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“truth, this primary fact, of the indwelling of Christ 


in Christians and the indwelling of Christians in 
Christ. All such expressions as ‘crucified with 


Christ,’! ‘dead in Christ,’? ‘buried with Christ,’ > 


‘risen with Christ,’4 are utterly meaningless unless 


we first lay hold of the truth of the unity of 


Christ and the Christian, the identity of the Chris- 
tian with Christ. We in Him and He in us; “hat 
is the heart and essence of the gospel. When 
once we have grasped this foundation-verity, 
everything else easily follows and becomes quite 
clear. The Incarnation is then seen to be the 
entering of God into the nature of man, and 
Redemption the bearing and blotting out of man’s 
sins by the obedience unto death of the Son of 
God, who is also Son of man. It is the fact 
of this unity which gives reality to the Cross. 
The Sacrifice of the Cross is no fictitious im- 
putation of our sins to Him and of His righteous- 
ness to us. No; by reason of our identity with 
Him and His unity with us, He became sin for 
us, though He knew no sin; and we become, 
notwithstanding our sinfulness, accepted and 
righteous in Him. This therefore is the name 
whereby He shall be called, the Son of man 
our Sin, and the Son of God our Righteousness. 

It is also, and only, by means of this key— 
namely, the truth of the mystical incorporation 
of the Christian with Christ—that we can fully 
open the New Testament teaching in reference 
to Christian suffering; for it is by virtue of this 
incorporation that when Christ suffered His dis- 
ciples suffered in Him, and when they suffer He 
suffers in them. Because He and they are one, 
therefore His sufferings are their sufferings and 
their sufferings are His sufferings. It was their 
realization of this fellowship with Christ which 
made the early Christians rejoice in suffering. 
They were more than content, they were glad 
to suffer. They gloried in it. Suffering was an 
additional seal of sonship; a new pledge in tears 
and blood of their union with their afflicted and 
ascended Lord. Suffering with Christ on earth 
was to them an earnest that in heaven they would 
be glorified together with Him. They constantly 
said among themselves : ‘If we be dead with Christ, 
we shall also live with Him: if we suffer, we shall 
also reign with Him: if we deny Him, He will 
also deny us.’® 
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This fact of union with Christ also explains what 
St. Paul means by the remarkable expression, 
‘Filling up that which is behind in the afflictions 
of Christ.’® St. Paul felt that he, being part of 
Christ, was a fellow-worker and fellow-sufferer with 
Him. It is a wonderful thought that, both in 
doing and suffering, Christ permits His disciples 
to ‘fill up’ and complete His work. In a very 
true and glorious sense Christ’s work is absolutely 
finished. But in a sense equally true and grand 
He has been graciously pleased to permit His 
disciples to carry on His work for the salvation 
of mankind. For this cause His Church exists ; 
to witness and work and suffer for Him. When 
we work we are workers together with Him: and 
when we suffer our sufferings are His sufferings. 
The Eucharist has been described as the ex- 
tension of the Incarnation; with at least equal 
truth may Christian sufferings and Christian 
afflictions be regarded as an extension of the 
afflictions and sufferings of Christ. We are so 
identified with Him, He so actually abides in 
us and we in Him, that His Cross is our Cross, 
our trials and sorrows His sorrows and trials: 
we suffered in Him almost two thousand years 
ago and His sufferings are being completed and 
filled up by us to-day. 

To suffer, then, with Christ is not only to suffer 
wrongfully for righteousness’ sake, to suffer willingly 
on behalf of those who oppose themselves and 
are our enemies; it is also, in a very real sense, 
to be partakers of His sufferings as the body 
partakes of the sufferings of the head, as joint- 
heirs have fellowship in whatever betides them 
both. 

And if we are faithful we need not fear but 
that the privilege and the exceeding joy of thus 
suffering with Christ will be granted us. Now 
that Christianity is established in our land and 
is the professional creed even of the comfortable 
unbeliever, we shall not indeed be called upon 
to endure the physical sufferings, the stripes and 
imprisonments, the cruelties and deaths, endured 
by apostles and early Christians. Yet sufferings 
are none the less real and keen because they 
are not physical, outward in the flesh ; but mental, 
inward in the spirit. The enact of being 
narrow and dogmatic is not easy for the liberal 
and enlightened to bear. To seem to affect 
spiritual superiority, even when burdened with 
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astic among cynics ; 


the conviction of Bae is a eal “cross to 
humble minds and sensitive souls. To feel that 


‘we are misunderstood, even when doing our best — 


for Christ’s sake, how hard it is! To be enthusi- 
to believe in goodness in 
spite of sneers and failures; to look sad when 
others laugh at profane and wanton jests; to 
refuse to go where others go and do as others 
do, not in condemnation of them but in loyalty 
to Christ; to deny ourselves the intellectual 
delight of a brilliant book, because its tendency 
is to carnalize love and undermine the sanctity 
of marriage and belittle the grandeur and desecrate 
the pieties of human life,—none of these things are 
easy or pleasant. To live with Christ in a Christ- 
less home, to be religious among the irreligious, 
to deny ourselves in order to give alms to God, to 
read our Bibles and say our prayers and attend 
our worship and observe the Eucharistic rite, in 
the midst of worldly temptations and worldly sur- 
roundings, to be bold for Christ although timid in 
ourselves ; and to do all this without affectation, 
in the singleness of devotion, is sometimes an 
agony, and always means suffering. 

Yet in thus patiently, gently, quietly, unosten- 
tatiously suffering, we have, indeed, a great reward. 
Often we proclaim Christ more effectually by 
suffering, than working, for Him. As reflected 
lights our sufferings fill up the magnetic glory of 
His redemptive passion. By suffering, too, we 
are ourselves stablished, strengthened, settled in 
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t rowiiede His seh As we Pel: about in 
our body the dying of the Lord Jesus, the life 
also of Jesus is made manifest in our body.> 


_ first ; 
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Finally, let us remember that if we are one 


with Christ in suffering we shall also be one a 


with Him in glory. But the suffering comes 
the glory follows. Good Friday is before 
Easter Day, the Cross before the Crown. We 
must know the fellowship of His sufferings, and 
be conformable to His death, before we can know 
the power of His resurrection. Every suffering 
of the Christian, even unavoidable disappointment, 
bereavement, affliction, loss, is a suffering with 
Christ ; because the Christian is always one with 
Christ. But wrongful, willing sufferings, sufferings 
for truth and righteousness’ sake,—sufferings for 
those who love us not and thank us not,—are, 
in an especial sense, Christian sufferings. And 
when all the sufferings of all the saints have 
completely filled up the afflictions of Christ, then 
His glory shall appear. And if so be we now 


are suffering with Him, we shall then with Him 


be glorified together. 
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JoBn vitt. 57 in the Coder Waticanus. 


Ir is quite evident that my esteemed friend Dr. 
Nestle has not examined the same facsimile of 
the Codex Vaticanus as I have done, for in the 
volume published in 1868 by the Congregation ‘ De 
Propaganda Fide’ in Rome, the o of ecopaxes has 
not been changed to w. I grant that Dr. Nestle 
may be right in his contention that the blank space 
after this word may be merely there on purpose to 
divide it off from the following paragraph; and he 
certainly makes a point in his suggestion that there 
is no v; the reading in Codex Sinaiticus being 
ewpaxevoe. But this is a case where the whole 
truth cannot be learnt from the best of facsimiles ; 


Comments, 


and I have therefore accepted the kind offer of a 
Cambridge friend! to have an investigation made 
of the passage in the manuscript itself. Yet it 
seems to me that even if there be no scratch on 
the vellum of the Vaticanus after this word, the 
corroboration of the Greek Sinaiticus to the Syriac 


1 Since writing the above, I have received the following 
communication to my friend from Dr. Ehrle, the learned 
head of the Vatican Library. I fear your readers will say 
that it confirms Dr. Nestle’s view rather than mine:—‘In 
the Codex Vaticanus at Jn 8 (1) there is not the slightest 
sign of an erasure, not the slightest indication to show that 
a letter has been altered; (2) the space left blank after 
the eopakes is the space left usually between the verses ; 
(3) hence nothing can be said than that B has originally 
kes, and that afterwards an a has been put over the e.’ 


He ence was of en 
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the tacts common, though hardly the better, 
eae Oi would also observe that the end of 


~ to end. Acnes S. LEwiIs. 


ies 


Ezekiel. 


iti HAVE read with much interest Professor Ree s 


article in the May number, in which he puts 


forward another view in opposition to the one 
I proposed regarding the opening verses of 
Ezekiel. Like everything from Dr. Konig’s pen, 
the article is full of matter and very trustworthy 
in its data. I am unable, however, to follow my 


esteemed colleague in most of his conclusions ; 


in fact the opposite of these appear to me to 
result in many instances from the materials he 
So far from his having convinced me 
of the truth of his theory, his discussion has 
only confirmed me more than ever in my own 
opinion. Rightly or wrongly, the reader may 
judge. I will keep to the five points raised by 


Dr. Konig, without, however, feeling myself obliged 


to-notice every particular remark of his. 

1. Fromthecircumstance that thebook opens with 
‘3 I drew no inferences in my article, but pointed 
out, on the other hand (p. 424), that the opening of 
the book, if once the title from v.® is prefixed, 
exactly resembles in this matter the opening of 
the Book of Jeremiah. But Dr. Konig’s state- 
ment that °n% ‘was used as a favourite commence- 
ment of their narratives by Hebrew writers’ finds 
in Est 1! an insufficient and in any case a very 
late witness. He might have added 1 Mac 11. 
The words ‘ay nv owsyia (cf. Is 61) without 
any title before them would be more complete 
and satisfactory than the same preceded by ‘7%. 
Still this is a matter of little moment. My assump- 
tion that the stricter definition rnb (‘of my life’) 


has fallen out after m3W is objected to by Dr. 


Konig on the ground: (a) that it is inexplicable 
how it was just this indispensable part of the text 
that went amissing. But unfortunately mutilations 


that some ae | 
o change an « into 
at very word, so as to give 


$ is not quite the place where we should | 
: expect one of the long paragraphs of the Vaticanus 


= te othe Werses of the Book of 


as ae as ee ebsien one, welds aa been 
spared us. 


article with sufficient care. 
that the reader could reckon from that day to 


the fourth month.’ Nor can I believe it either. 
He thinks the reader ‘must have inferred from 


the mention of the month and the day, that a 


known method of reckoning the months was in 
view.’ That is. my opinion too when I ask, 
‘Does the particular [read rather “does each”] 
year of any man’s life include more than ome fifth 
day of the fourth month—reckoned of course 
according to the calendar year?’ 
means, no doubt, ‘on the fifth of Zammiz’ ; if, 
then, it is the thirtieth year of his life that is in 
view, the day will be ¢ka¢ fifth Tammuz which 
falls in his thirtieth year. Dr. Konig, in assailing 
an absurd view, creates in the mind of readers 
the impression that it is my view, whereas I have 
supported my theory by references to currently 
employed eras. Kings do not always begin to 
reign upon the first day of the first month, nor 
have we any reason to assume that King Jehoiachin 
was carried captive exactly at the close of the year 
and yet such events are made the basis of a reckon- 
ing of time. And although in such instances the 
reader might be more reasonably expected to know 
the day and month of the occurrence than in the 
case of Ezekiel’s birthday, yet even there one does 
not understand the fourth month to mean the 
fourth from the day of Jehoiachin’s exile, or the 
like, but the fourth month of the calendar year. 
How, then, can Dr. Konig tilt thus at windmills? 

2. Dr. Konig himself discovers the starting- 
point for the ¢hirtieth year in the year of Nabo- 
palassar’s accession to the throne of Babylon 
(625 B.c.). ‘The prophet, who lived in Babylon, 
could assume that this era was familiar to his 
readers.’ Perhaps so, if it was familiar to the 
Babylonians themselves. But where are the 
proofs of this? The fourth volume of Eb. 
Schrader’s Ketlinschr. Bibliothek contains about 
100 dated documents belonging to the New Baby- 
lonian Empire; but, apart from the three which 
belong to Nabopalassar’s own reign, not one is 
dated from the commencement of that reign; on 
the contrary, each one has for its date the regnal 


(2) Dr. Konig’s second main objec- 
| tion simply proves that he’ has not read my 
He cannot believe 
that the prophet’s birthday ‘was so well known — 


The prophet — 


Be a ge ie a ae 
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year of the contemporary king. Professor Jensen, 
in reply to an inquiry by me, corroborates this by 
stating that he is acquainted with no instance of 
dating by the era assumed by Dr. Konig. The 
latter supports his theory by Neh 1, ‘And it 
came to pass in the month Chislev of the year ZOy 
where, he goes on to say, ‘the narrator assumes 
it to be known that he reckons the years from the 
beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes I. (465-424). 
From this it might be inferred at most that Ezekiel 
could trust his readers, if no further explanation 
was given, to reckon by the official era, namely, 
the regnal year of Nebuchadnezzar, but not by 
one arbitrarily arrived at. But we are not entitled 
to go so far in our conclusions with regard either 
to Nehemiah or to Ezekiel. Neh 11 belongs, on 
the one hand, together with the Book of Ezra, to 
the work of the Chronicler. If we look at the 
passage from this point of view, the meaning of 
the date in question is certified by its nearest 
predecessor, Ezr 7° (cf. v.!), ‘in the seventh year 
of king Artaxerxes’ ; the era is zo/ silently assumed. 
On the other hand, Neh 1! belongs originally to 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah. Now we know from 
2! 13° what is Nehemiah’s fashion of dating ; like 
everybody else he puts down the name of the 
reigning king. The omission of this in 1! is quite 
isolated, and either it is due to a textual loss, or 
the verse has been torn from a context in the 
Memoirs where an exact date, wth the name of 
the king, immediately preceded. Neh 1! is thus 
quite unsuitable to prove Dr. Konig’s contention 
that Ezekiel could have begun his book with a 
‘date reckoned by an unnamed era. But the case 
is far worse than this. For, after all, the era that 
Dr. Konig, like everybody else, seeks in Neh 1! is 
Nehemiah’s usual era, as we find it likewise in 2! 13°. 


Ezekiel, too, has his era by which he dates every- ° 


where, whether with (17 3371 40!) or without (8! 201 
24) 26" 29) 17 20% 311 321-17) express mention of 
it—namely, that of the carrying captive of Jehoi- 
achin, or ‘of our captivity.’ Is it to be supposed 
that, alongside of this, he would have employed 
on one occasion, and that the first one, quite 
a different era? And are we to be told that, 
while in the case of his usual era, calculated by 
the fortunes of his nation, he several times sup- 
plies the stricter definition, he has omitted 
this, in the case of the foreign heathen era, 
as self-evident, as ‘an objective fixed point’? 
This is the very climax of the incredible. On the 
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‘other hand, once we assume that a differe 
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from Ezekiel’s usual one is employed in 1}, 
must hold to what I said (dc. p. 394): that the text 
is incomplete, for after the nw pwvia we meces- — 
sarily look for an. explanation of the supposed 
divergent era. But this is not all. Dr. Konig 
asks, ‘Again, was it not natural that the first 
date in Ezekiel’s book should correspond with — 
the publicly recognized [?; see above] system of 
reckoning? In this way the personal [?] dates _ 
in the other parts of the book (8}, etc.) were 
connected with an objective fixed point.’ Dr. 
Konig himself seeks to fix this point, in maintain- 
ing that the year 599 and not 597 was the year of 
Jehoiachin’s being carried captive, so that the fifth 
year of the captivity (v.2) would coincide with the 
thirtieth (595) of the alleged Nabopalassar era. — 
But what have we to do with v.2, which, according 
to § 4 of Dr. Konig’s article, is a later addition 
and not from the hand of Ezekiel? We are, then, — 
to count upon the reader knowing, without any 
specific information, that in 11 it is the Nabopalassar 
era that is in view, and in 8}, equally without any 
specific information, that it is the era of the captivity 
of Jehoiachin! I suspect Dr. Konig’s demands on 
the reader are of too ideal a character. If the 
explanation in v.? (‘which was the fifth year,’ etc.) 
is spurious, there must have been in 81 a clear, 
unmistakable definition of the sexth year. But also 
conversely, if it is genuine, and if the ¢hzrtzeth 
year in 11 is expressed in terms of an officially 
employed era, then the unexplained dates in 8} 
20}, etc., must be understood in accordance with 
the era in 1}, the use of which Ezekiel would in 
that case have made possible by his explanation 
in 12, In other words, they should have read not 
the szxth or the seventh, but the ¢hirtyyirst or the 
thirty-second year. Such would be the only sound 
logical procedure. Herein we have a strong in- 
direct proof that in 1! we have to do, not with an 
era, but with a personal date, which is straightway 
stated also in terms of the currently understood 
era. 

3. The statement that v.! has the characteristics 
of Ezekiel’s style does not concern me. But the 
other statement that v.27" ‘deviate from Ezekiel’s 
usual mode of expression’ has no _ evidence 
adduced for it by Dr. Konig except the use of the 
3rd person instead of the 1st in v.° [read so for 
‘y.l?], But this argument does not apply to v.%, 
which can be readily attached to its catchword 


Z in v.}, nor to v.3 if we are right in seeing in it the 
title of the book. 
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4. As Dr. Konig merely gives it as his own im- 
pression that v.*. are a later addition, without 


adducing any grounds for it or dealing with my argu- 


ments against this view, I may pass at once to— 
5. But here again Dr. Konig simply denies that 
the title is contained in v.’, without offering 
grounds for his opinion. Or, are we to take it 
as a counter-argument that ‘it would be quite 
incomprehensible why this title was moved out 
of its place?’ The reasoning is quite the same 
as he employs in § x against my proposal to insert 
nb, I shall be quite content if no more valid 
arguments can be brought forward against my 
views. But the question may be put to Dr. Kénig 
whether /zs view that v.2 are an addition is con- 
ceivable. I miss any attempt on his part to 
explain the origin of this addition, whereas I have 
taken pains to give reasons for my views. Still 
Dr. Konig appears to offer ove reason for declining 
to take the title from v.°. He considers ‘ detailed 
titles’ in general as suspicious, and looks.upon 
them as secondary additions. It is remarkable 
that in support of this he gives only a selection of 
titles containing mtn, }1N, Nw, etc., and passes 
over in complete silence what was certainly the 
oldest form of title for the Prophetical books, 
why ma Wr Mn 723 (Hosea, Joel, Micah, Zepha- 
niah), or amy 25 (Jeremiah, similarly Amos), 
with which I dealt on p. 42, and with which, 
upon the ground of the terms of v.®, I connected 
Ezekiel. Does he consider these titles also to 
be secondary, would he remove them also, so as to 
leave, as primary, ‘the simple superscription Spin 
(‘ Ezekiel’),’ etc.? It really looks in the particular 
instance before us as if the 5xprn’, which in MSS 
and printed editions stands at the top of the book, 
separate from the text and marked, by the absence 
of vowel points, as not belonging to it, were meant 
to be considered by Dr. Konig as part of the text. 
If this is correct, the superscriptions of the other 
books, nwxia, ow, wD, 12s, etc., may claim 
the same right to be regarded as part of the text. 
In the case of the Prophetical books, we must 
even accord to these superscriptions the priority 
over the titles which meet us at the beginning 
of the text, and which are so sceptically regarded 
by Dr. Konig. I fear that few scholars will 
consent to follow him here. It may be that I 
have misunderstood him. But if he does not see 


in the 5yptn’ that stands over our texts the title he 
requires, he ought to have expressly stated that 
he would insert a 5yptn’ before ‘nm in v.1, and he 
ought to have shown ¢a¢, and—in view of his 


challenge to others—/ow it has been lost. He 
cannot assume that it has simply been moved 
up higher as a ‘superscription,’ for the opening 
words of the five fifths of the Law, as well as those - 
of Proverbs, Lamentations, and Canticles, have 
not been struck out of the text, although they are 
also placed as a superscription over the books. 
Finally, I would express my best thanks to my 
colleague, Professor Konig, for the detailed criti- 
cism to which he has subjected my article, and for 
having thus afforded me the opportunity to set 
some points in a still clearer light. I would fain 
hope that our discussion may not be quite without 


profit. K. BuDDE. 
Marburg t. H. : 


Che Song of the Three Holy Chifdren 
in Greek Bibles. 


As an ‘astonishing’ example of the suppression 
of apocryphal books, W. H. Daubney (Zhe Use 
of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church, London, 
1900, p. 11), adduces a work in two volumes 
published in 1844 in London, ‘The LXX version 
of the O.T. according to the Vatican text, trans- 
lated into English by Sir L. C. L. Brenton, Bart.,’ 
the translator never once mentioning the existence 
of such books in the Vatican text. 

The present writer is not so much astonished 
about this ; for this translator followed merely one 
of those Protestant, especially English, editions of 
the Greek text which did the same, though pur- 
porting on the title to give the text ‘juxta exemplar 
Vaticanum.’ There are such editions since that of 
Leusden (Amstelodami, 1683), Bagsters alone 
published two different editions of that sort, a 
third was printed repeatedly in London and 
Glasgow (Tegg). In the article ‘Septuagint’ (in 
the forthcoming fourth volume of the Dictionary 
of the Bible) they are marked with a cross as a 
warning against them. But to-day I came upon a 
fact which is much more astonishing. 

In the critical disquisition of a Roman Catholic 
scholar on the Greek additions to Daniel (Susannah, 
the Song, Bel and Dragon), published quite re- 
cently in the Bibiische Studien, vi., Freiburg, 1901, 
I read that in the Codex Vaticanus the Song stands 


: a . without inscription or subscription after Dn 3”, 
- while in the Codex Alexandrinus it does vot stand 


in the context of Dn 3, but formed the ninth and | 


tenth of the canticles at the end of the Psalter. 


Startled by this statement about the Codex 
_ Alexandrinus, utterly false in its first part, I made 
further inquiries, and found that also in Grabe’s 


edition of 1707-1720 the Song had been sz/ently 
suppressed between Dn 3” and *, as in the above- 
mentioned reprints of the Vatican text. How far 


Grabe personally is responsible for this is not 


certain, as the volume containing the prophets 
appeared eight years after his death. But what 
is more astonishing, this mutilated Daniel has 
been repeated without any remark in the Greek 
Bible published ‘ander the patronage (8 evdAoytas) 
of the most holy Synod of all Russians’ at 
Moscow, 1821, and again in the Septuagint, pub- 
lished in four volumes, ‘through order and help 
(eddoxia pey kal ovvepyeta) of the oly Synod of the 
Kingdom of Greece at the expense of the English — 
S.P.C.K., that it might be gratuitously divided 
among the holy clergy’ (Athens, 1843-50, 4 
vols.). Both state on the title that they follow the 
Codex Alexandrinus as closely as possible. 

Thus it happened that a biblical piece, which 
ought to stand twice in every good edition of the 
O.T. in Greek,—as it does now in that of Swete,— 


Entre 


Just before going to press we have received from 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark the most welcome gift of 
the season. It is a new MAp oF PALESTINE, 
edited by Professor George Adam Smith, and 
prepared for the press by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. We can only mention it now. 
But we are greatly struck with its beauty of work- 
manship. That it will supersede all maps in exist- 
ence there can be no doubt. Professor Smith 
and Mr. Bartholomew have evidently given 
immense care to its production. The copy before 
us is folded in a size corresponding to a volume of 
the Dictionary of the Bible, and bound to match. 
It costs ros. 6d. There is also a wall map at 153s, 
An elaborate index, containing the names of 
ancient, medieval, and modern places in 
Palestine, is bound upon the inside of the cover, 
and is sent separately with the wall map. 


The reviews of Professor George Adam Smith’s 


Greek Bibles published with the official sanc 
the chief branches of the Eastern C hu hi; 
| of which the gréatest preacher of that 


= aes es - — 
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Chrysostom, said. that it was sung all t] 
world and will be sung to all generations (ravtaxod — 
rijs oikoupévns Gdopevny Kal doOnoopevny 5é Kal eis 
per Taira ‘yeveds).! And thus originated t 
belief that it did not stand in the Codex Ale 
andrinus in its proper place. a2 
It is well that the religious life of a community 
does not depend alone upon the quality and ~ 
quantity of the Bibles spread among its members. _ 
For the origin of that Moscow Bible, which was 
the basis of that of Athens, see E. Henderson, — 
Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, London, 
1826, p. 54, as quoted by Lagarde, Septuaginta- a 
Studien, i. p. 5 ff. Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


1[t is therefore no wonder that zealous members of the 
Greek Church, like C. Oikonomos in his great work on the _ 
Septuagint, opposed this interference of English Protest- _ 
antism, or that the editor of the Revue Bzblique in a recent 
article on the teaching of the Russian Church and the canon 
of the O.T., uttered the hope that Protestant teaching would 
not as yet reign completely in a Church so much attached to 
ancient tradition (Revae Bibligue, November 1900, 267 ff.); — 
cf. THE Expository TIMEs, July, p. 453. 


Qlous. | | 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching oy the Old — 
Testament, and of Mr. Moffatt’s Aistorical New 
Testament, have been very numerous and very un- 
profitable. Neither book can be reviewed within 
the space that any editor could afford. ‘The one 
for the Old Testament and the other for the New, 
they cover the whole extent of the last fifty years’ 
study of the Bible. And therefore, while they 
suggest innumerable points for protest or accept- 
ance,—a legitimate method of handling them, and 
adopted with conspicuous ability by the editor of 
the British Weekly,—no reviewer should attempt 
more with the books, as a whole, than either to 
encourage his readers to study them with care, or 
warn them to have nothing to do with them, 


Printed by Morrison & G1sB LIMITED, Tanfield Works, and’ 
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that it extended beyond the Jordan. 
tion is contained on a block of basalt now built 
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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


No sooner is the history of Egypt written than it 
has to be begun again. The next historian must 


note that the campaign of Seti 1. in Palestine was 


~ more extensive than has hitherto been supposed. 
Professor G. A. Smith, in his recent journey through 


the Hauran, discovered an inscription which proves 
The inscrip- 


into the courtyard wall of a house at Tell esh- 
Shihab. Besides the cartouche of Seti, it contains 
a representation of the king in the act of offering 
a libation to the god Amen, the goddess Hut 
standing behind. 


The American Revision Committee has finished 
its work on the whole Bible, and it is expected 
that ‘The American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible,’ as it is to be called, will be 
published before the end of August. Professor 
Howard Osgood, one of the Old Testament 
Company, sends a foretaste of its contents to the 
Sunday School Times of the 27th July. 


When the Revised Version of 1881 and 1885 
was under progress, an American Committee 
co-operated with the English Revisers, and sent 
their suggestions from time to time. Some of 
their suggestions were adopted, some were not. 
Those that were not adopted were printed in the 
introduction to the Old and New Testament 


Vor X1T.—r2. 


But the American Committee 
naturally wished to see all their suggestions 
introduced into the body of the Revision. They 
have obtained their wish by preparing this 
Revised Version of their own. 


respectively. 


And it may be 
said in a word that this makes the greatest, 
and almost all the difference, between the English 
Revised Version and the American. 


Professor Howard Osgood makes claim for two 
improvements specially. The one is the rejection 
of obsolete English words or words in obsolete 
uses. . The Revised Version retained a large 
Dr. 


Osgood says that the American Revision has 


number of ‘these dark and twisted words.’ 


greatly reduced their number ‘though it has not 
One of these 
In England ‘corn’ means grain 


been able to get them all out.’ 
words is ‘corn.’ 
of all kinds—wheat, oats, barley, and the like. 
But in America it means Indian corn, and that 
Therefore departs from the 


alone. ‘corn’ 


American Revision. 


The other improvement is the softening of 
expressions that sound harsh or repulsive to 
modern ears. An example will be found in 
Hab 316, where ‘I heard, and my belly trembled’ 
of the English Revision appears in the American 
as ‘I heard, and my body trembled.’ 


ess petite afi “the antique i of the 


American the easiest to understand of all the 
translations of the Bible in English. And there 
‘are greater differences than these. Occasionally 
there occurs a new translation. Sometimes it 
is a return to the Authorized rendering. In Ps 
= 1161! the familiar translation, ‘I said in my 
Pe haste, All men are liars,’ is restored, in preference 
___ to the Revised rendering, ‘ All men are a lie.’ 


The copyright of the American Standard 
Revision of the Bible belongs to Messrs. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. One form only will be issued 

at first, a ‘longprimer’ type, with references. It 
will be sold at prices ranging from $1.50 to $9. 


Professor Sanday preached the Anniversary 
Sermon of the English Church Union on 
Thursday the 2oth day the 
Church Times published it on the following day. 


of June, and 
Professor Sanday is not a member of the English 
Church Union. More than once he told his 
hearers that he stood before them as a stranger. 
He was there by invitation of the President. ‘It 
‘is good for us,’ he said, ‘to look at ourselves from 
time to time as we are seen from without.’ The 
English Church Union was seen by him from 
without. He wished to let them look at them- 
selves for a little as he saw them. 


He chose his text from Ac 11°6, ‘The disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.’ 
one has called it a characteristic text. 


Some 
It is so. 
It means more to Dr. Sanday than it does to 
most of us. ‘What a throng 
of crowding associations,’ he says, ‘gathers around 
these words. Christians—it is a name which now 
fills the world. We hope that it will fill the world 
yet more victoriously. We hope that it will gain 
yet deeper and stronger dominion over the souls 


He sees more in it. 


ue Authorized Version—will undoubtedly find the | 


‘These governmental circles were early brought 
into contact with Christianity. 


the ered ae a L story. 
the Christians gave themselves. ea 


ie Sait, the Elect. Ee. 
could have been first Aer ‘a the yee 
implied a claim to which the Jews could give n 
sort of recognition. They protested to Pilate 

said, ‘Write not the King of the Jews, but t that | 
he said, I am the King of the Jews.’ So must. 
they have protested against the name given ; 
the followers of Jesus first in Antioch, and said, 
‘Call them not Christians, but call them Nazarenes.’ — 
Nor does Dr. Sanday believe that it was the rough | : 
populace of Antioch that coined this name. 
Their nickname would have been of a different 
kind. In the earliest use of the word there ‘is no 
doubt a shade of contempt, but it is cultured 
contempt, and it is not rudely expressed in the 


form of the word itself. 


Who then first called the disciples Christians? / 
The form of the word tells us that they were 
persons who spoke Latin. They were familiar — 
with the Pompeiant, or followers of Pompey; the 
the Herodiant, , 
or partisans of the Herodian dynasty. So the 
Christiani were followers of the Christ, followers of — 
Him who claimed to be king of the Jews. 


Cesariant, or followers of Czesar ; 


Now Antioch was the centre of the Roman 
government of the East. There the /egatus of 
Syria held his court. Vassal kings or princes like 
Agrippa 1. (the first person whom we hear making 
use of the name) would constantly be coming and 
going. Clerks and officials were in steady employ- 


ment in carrying on the machinery of government. 


There F. 
evidence of Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod 4 
the Tetrarch, and of Theophilus the patron of St. ; 
Luke, There is also the striking fact-that at a’ 


is the — 


oe nas cca eae more og 
-han at Antioch? And who were 
ely to coin this convenient and non- 


: icials who surrounded the legate there ? 


i sottlie-title {Christian */is. of deep: interest to 
Dr. Sanday in its origin. But it is not for the 
interest of its origin that he brings it before the 
members of the English Church Union. For him 
and for them it has a deeper interest than that. 


Coined by pagans, first used by persons who 
merely wanted a short and convenient label for 
_ the followers of a new superstition, the name Chris- 
_ tian has been accepted by these followers them- 
— selves. From that day till this it has been most 
we often on the lips of the world, and most widely 
__ welcomed by the Church. Of all the names ever 
_ invented, it is the most inclusive and the most 
uniting. That is why Dr. Sanday chose it. 


He would like to have chosen ‘Churchmen.’ 
tia ‘That also is a good name. ‘It is for us,’ says Dr. 
4 ‘Sanday, ‘one of the most sacred and beloved of 
names.’ And it is about the Church, it is to the 
members of the English Church Union, it is to 
them as Churchmen, that he came to speak. 
But he could not choose the title ‘Churchmen.’ 
or it is not always a uniting name. There are 
those whom it repels. It comes to them as a 
militant name. It comes with a claim behind it. 
And that claim excludes as well as includes. He 
could not use the name of Churchmen because 
it has not been applied, as it ought to have been 
.appliedy to all those who have been baptized into 
the name of Christ. The mission of the English 
‘Church Union, as Dr. Sanday conceives it, and as 


— 


1 title than just the clerks and govern- 


of Christ i is Ai ie in pieces. “Te i is ied missior 
of the English Church Union to draw the se] 
parts together again. Dr. Sanday recognizes 
mission. Hecalls it, as he well may, a g 


mission. He acknowledges the frankness with | 


| which the English Church Union holds out the’ 


right hand of fellowship to other Churches, the - 


loving care its members exercise ‘not to suffer the _ 


breach which divides us from them to be eee 
wider by any act of ours.’ 


But he has somewhat against them for all that. 
No man ever uttered censure less censoriously. 
Is it uttered at all? It is there, but we cannot 
find the words which carried it. We may there- 
fore be somewhat rough and emphatic, but we are 
not wholly mistaken in saying that Dr. Sanday 
censures the English Church Union for dividing 
even while it seeks to unite. Going back to the 
time when the great Churches had not yet separ- 
ated from the common stock, it seeks to recall 
these Churches to their earliest unity ; but there 
are Churches that are nearer, with whom the 
breach is narrower, the separation more recent ; 
and Dr. Sanday seems to say that the English 
Church Union is not so careful ‘that the breach 
which divides us from ¢Zem be not made wider by 


any act of ours.’ 


The Union Magazine for August, which is edited 
by Professor Orr and Professor Denney, contains 
a note on ‘The Wells of Beersheba.’ In the 
Encyclopedia Biblica the hope is expressed that 
nobody will go to Beersheba looking for the 
seven wells from which the place was formerly — 
believed to have taken itsname. But the editors 
of the Union Magazine point out that Professor 


¥ 


G. L. Robinson has gone to Beenveha looking for 
seven wells, and has found them. That he has 
found them is admitted, they point out, even by 
Professor Lucien Gautier of Geneva, their refer- 
ence being to his letter in the July number of THE 
Expository TIMES. 
the words, ‘Thus curiously Genesis comes out 
once more right end up.’ 


They close their note with 


It does not appear, however, that Professor 
Gautier admits the inference drawn by the editors 
of the Union Magazine. We has contributed a 
note on the subject to the July number of the 
Biblical World. "He admits the existence of seven 
wells. He knew of their discovery before he read 
Professor Robinson’s article. For a French lady, 
Madame Sargenton-Galichon, had visited Beer- 
sheba in April tg00, just one month before 
Professor Robinson, and had sent him an account 
of the wells then opened, or at least discovered. 
But that does not prove, he says, that the name 
Beersheba means ‘Seven Wells.’ 
Professor Robinson there are 
wells at Beersheba. 


According to 
‘at least’ seven 
It is by no means impossible 


that others may be found. 


Moreover Beersheba means ‘Well of Seven,’ 
which is not quite the same as ‘Seven Wells.’ 
Professor Stade, it is true, holds that it is the 
same, and explains that the placing of the numeral 
after the substantive is the survival in Hebrew of 
a Canaanitish idiom. But Professor Gautier can 
find no proof that the idiom had ever anything to 
do with the Canaanites. Such as it is, it is good 
It occurs elsewhere in the Bible. 
In every case of its occurrence, however, the 
noun is in the plural. Here it is in the singular, 
and that makes all the difference. As it stands, 
the word means ‘Well of Seven,’ and not ‘Seven 
Wells.’ Professor Gautier does not know what 
‘Well of Seven’ refers to. He thinks that the 
reference had got lost long ago; that then it was 
popularly taken to be the same as ‘Seven Wells’; 


sound Hebrew. 


increase elite ee of the ie to ae the pop 
etymology. 


Professor Sanday as we have seen, believes that 
the name of ‘Christian’ was coined by officials of % 
the Roman government in Antioch. He reminds ~ 
us also that its first recorded use in history is by — 
a Roman official. Let us look for a moment at — 
the baffling sentence in which King Agrippa uses 
the word. 


When the apostle made his bold assault on the 
conscience of the king, Agrippa answered, ‘With but _ 
little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me 2 ~ 
Christian.’ At least so the Revised Version trans- 
lates his words (é ddtym pe eiBes Kpurriavoy 
But who can believe that the king 
expressed himself so clumsily? 


Tounoat). 


Professor Potwin does not believe it. In his 
little book, Here and There in the Greek New 
Testament (Allenson), he turns to the Greek words — 
and considers them. He wonders if the phrase 
‘make me a Christian’ (Xpuotiavov roujoa) may 
not be a Latin idiom turned into Greek. In Latin 
it is very common to say agere so and so, that is, act 
the part of such a one. In Tacitus, for example, 
Thrasea is said agere senatorem, to act the senator; _ 
and Pliny says, ‘I still am acting the part of 4 
householder’—patrem familie hactenus ago; and 
there are many more examples to be found in 
Latin of the apostolic days. Is it possible then 
that Agrippa spoke in Latin, and that St. Luke, — 
translating him, adopted his Latin idiom ? 


If that is possible, then it is also possible that 
the words (év 6A/yw), which are so clumsily trans- 
lated in the Revised Version, ‘with but little 4 
persuasion,’ may also be a Latin idiom. There 
are similar, if not identical, phrases in good literary 
Latin; and even in English we have retained the 
traditional phrases zx foto, in extenso, and the like. f 
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What then would be the translation of Agrippa’s 
baffling sentence? It would be: ‘In some degree 
thou art persuading me to act the part of (that is, 
to declare myself) a Christian.’ And St. Paul’s 
answer catches up the words: ‘I would to God 
that both in some degree and in a great degree 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day 
might become such as I am, except these bonds.’ 


We appear to be on the eve of a serious decay 
of the faith. The evidence is of sundry kinds, 
and comes from divers quarters. One item is as 
unmistakable as it is unexpected. It is the re- 
cently awakened interest in the site of Calvary. 


It does not seem that the true site of Calvary 
will ever be found. Dr. Schick is ‘convinced 
that the Lord has so ruled it that there should 
always be some uncertainty respecting it.’» But 
that does not prevent the controversy regarding 
And it 
has been observed that as the controversy breaks 
Or, as Canon Gell 
puts it conversely, ‘As true faith in the Divine 
Person of the Lord Jesus ebbs and flows, the ebb 
has always been marked by an almost feverish 
desire to find the exact spot where the greatest 
crime man ever committed was perpetrated, and 


it from breaking forth again at any time. 


forth anew, faith declines. 


the greatest deliverance man ever experienced 
was accomplished.’ 


In confirmation of Canon Gell’s observation is 
the curious fact that on no subject of controversy 
do the disputants on either side use stronger 
language of one another. In an article on the 
subject published on the 25th of July, we find 
within five and thirty lines the following expres- 
sions: ‘reckless dogmatism,’ ‘verbose and violent 
diatribe,’ ‘violent attacks,’ ‘incompetence to discuss 
such questions,’ ‘audacious statement,’ ‘credulous 
dogmatisms,’ ‘reckless violence,’ ‘groundless state- 
ments,’ ‘as mistaken as it is offensive.’ Such 
language cannot be necessary to the subject, it 
cannot be natural to the men who discuss it. 


It must be due to the strange historical fact 
observed by Canon Gell, that interest in the site 
of Calvary is coincident with decay of the faith. 


_ The newly awakened interest in the place where 
our Lord was crucified and laid in the grave is 
due to a proposal to purchase Gordon’s Sepulchre. 
This is the name now given to a rounded knoll 
which (at least in photographs) has something of 
the appearance of a skull. There was a time 
when it was called Conder’s Tomb. But that dis- 
tinguished archzologist, although he believes that 
it is the true sepulchre, has declined to be pre- 
maturely buriedin it. And when General Gordon, 
who unfortunately was not an archeologist, de- 
clared that he also believed this to be the true 
sepulchre, a hero-worshipping English public at 
once gave it the name of Gordon’s tomb or 
sepulchre. 

The proposal has been widely circulated. It 
has thoroughly alarmed the supporters of the 
traditional site. To Canon MacColl, in particular, 
it seems a monstrous thing ‘that two thousand 
pounds should already have been given for a plot 
of ground which is intrinsically not worth twenty, 
and that they are now asking for three thousand 
more #9 keep this site in order, and give a salary 
of seventy pounds a year to a caretaker.’ So 
Canon MacColl has denounced the project on 
every hand, he has answered his opponents in every 
journal, and to the Quarterly Statement for July 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund he has written 
a warmly worded and elaborate defence of the 
traditional site. 


The traditional site has at present fewer advo- 
cates perhaps than it ever had. Canon MacColl 
arrays them on his opening pages, but they are 
not impressive. The Sfeaker’s Commentary is out 
of date—some of it never was in date. The 
People's Bible History, even with the ‘introduction 
by the Right Honourable Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
M.P.,’ is a popular American book which never 
claimed independent authority in matters of this 
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class authority whom Canon MacColl produces is 


_ the genial and venerable Dr. Baurath Schick. 


‘The lack of authority does not prove that the 
site is wrong. It may prejudice one a little 
against the site at the outset, and it would have 


been better for his case if Canon MacColl had 


passed his authorities by. It would have been 


better also if he had omitted to speak of ‘the 


elaborate guess-work and slipshod reasoning of 
Dr. Robinson,’ as well as of ‘the fantastic paradox 
of Mr. Fergusson.’ 
ever, 


The important matter, how- 
is that he himself recognizes the lack of 
authority, and really rests his case upon argument 
and illustration. 


\ 


His one strong argument is that the tradition of 
what is called the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre is continuous from our Lord’s 
until now. 


day 
He will not admit that the early 
Christians cared for none of these things. He 
will not admit that in their conscious possession 
of a living Lord they allowed the marks of a 
dead Redeemer to be obliterated. He holds that 
even when Titus destroyed Jerusalem, the Chris- 
tians were allowed to return to the city almost 
immediately. And he thinks that the first spot 


“they would visit would be the place where the 


Lord had lain. Even after the subsequent re- 
bellion of the Jews and the more complete de- 
molition of the city, the identity of this sacred 
spot he believes was still preserved. In order 
to disgust the Jews for ever with the city, the 
Romans built a temple to Jupiter on the place 
where the temple of Jehovah had stood, and 
erected a temple and statue to Venus over ‘the 
place ofa skull.’ This temple to Venus remained 
over Golgotha till it was removed by order of 
Constantine, and the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre erected in its place. Thus Canon MacColl 
concludes that the site of the Holy Sepulchre has 
never been lost, for this conspicuous heathen 
temple was always there to be pointed to, and 
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| whatever else we are sure about, 


there was always a ( 
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the aa abiery Statenenl on chen es su 
is by Canon Gell of Worcester. Canon Gal. 
not believe in the traditional site. n 
MacColl describes as the ‘elaborate rials 
and slipshod reasoning of Dr. Robinson’ he cal i 
‘Dr. Robinson’s fatal objections,’ and he says th: 
they are still unanswered. He has no belief. ir 
the continuity of the tradition. He thinks that — 
the Emperor Constantine or his mother Helena - 
were as likely to ‘arrange’ a site to suit their — 
fancy as to search for the true one. They would 
easily ‘arrange’ that a place which ought to have 


been outside the city wall should be within it. 
In short, they were worshippers and not archee-— 
ologists, and he does not believe that they were — 


particular about the site at all. 
~ 


But if Canon Gell does not believe in the © 
traditional he believe in 
‘Gordon’s Sepulchre.’ Canon MacColl says that a 
he himself ‘walked over and round the skull hill 5: 
several times, and saw no more resemblance to 


site, neither does 


a skull than is to be seen in any number of 
mounds in a rocky country.’ He has, however, 
and photographs considerably 
touched up so as to give some likeness to a — 
skull. Canon Gell has as little faith in the skulb 
hill as Canon MacColl. It is not its appearance, 
however, that troubles him ; it is its position. He 
believes that in the time of Pilate it stood in the 
very middle of a thickly populated suburb of 
Jerusalem. And it is to him incredible that the 
terribly disgraceful, and even obscene, punish- 
ment of the cross could have taken place in 


the very heart of a populous and respectable 
district. 


seen pictures 


But Canon Gell has a conclusive argument | 
against Gordon’s tomb. If the traditional site is 
within the ancient city wall, so is this. And 


we are sure 


eit 


hat is, outside the bounds of the city as 


es in ee ee is none hiker than the 
_ well-known ‘Tombs of the Kings.’ 


There is not a scrap of evidence to go by. 
Sine 
‘is now called the 


The very name has no meaning now. 
tomb,’ says Canon Gell, 


a 
Gospels that have to be satisfied, and this is the 
only locality and the only tomb that seems to 
him to satisfy them. One of these statements is 
that in order to look into the tomb the disciples 
had to stoop down. It appears to be a serious 
objection to the Gordon tomb that it takes a man 
of six feet high to look into it, even when mounted 
on the rubbish that lies at the foot of the wall. 
If the rubbish is removed, Canon MacColl would 
reckon that the sill of the window must be quite 
ten feet from the ground. He asked Dr. Schick, 
as they stood together beneath it, how St. John 
could have ‘stooped down’ to look in at that 
to which Dr. Schick replied, ‘How 
indeed, unless he brought a ladder with him?’ 
But Canon Gell’s ‘Tomb of the Kings’ 
fulfils this condition. He tried it, and found that 
a person near the entrance, or in the vestibule, 


window ; 


exactly 


must stoop to see into the tomb-chamber. 


Another difficult condition is that one who 
‘sits over against’ the sepulchre must be able to 
behold how the body is laid. Canon Gell’s tomb 
satisfies that condition also. 

_ plateau and looked. At first he saw nothing 
within. Then he called to his servant to take 
off his dark blue embroidered jacket. ‘As soon 
as he did so, and lay in his white shirt, I could 
distinctly see how the body was laid.’ 


A ena le oven Gelh seeking fon ar 


Tombs of the Kings, probably because there is — 
no evidence that any king was ever buried in | 
But there are thirteen statements in the | 


to lie down in the tomb, he himself ascended the | 
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TIMES. 


It is some years since Canon Gell made his a 
discovery. He was quite sure of it then. Heis 
not so sure of it now. It is hard to say whether 


this is a feature that speaks for his discovery or — ; 
| against it.’ 


Believers in the traditional site are 
perfectly sure they are right. 
says Canon Gell, ‘how on one occasion I climbed 
to the top of the canopy that covers the traditional 
tomb, and lay there for an hour or more un- 


‘I can never forget,’ 


observed ; gazing down through the open work I 
saw group after group of frowsy pilgrims from the 
farthest corners of Russia, pressing as near as they 
could get to the tomb slab to pour out their Sorrows, 
while streaming tears poured down brown cheeks, 
not of women only but of hardy men, whose 
passionate devotion shamed my cold heart, be- 
cause they believed, what J knew was a fable, 
their dear Lord and mine had been buried in 
that tiny marble cabinet, which monks persuaded 
Constantine and Helena had been the sepulchre 
of Christ.’ 


Believers in the Gordon tomb are equally sure 
that they are right. ‘I was so convinced,’ says 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, ‘that this was indeed 
the place where the Lord lay, that if an angel 
had suddenly appeared I should not have been 
at all surprised, but should have turned to him 
with eager confidence and exclaimed, “That is 
where my Lord’s body rested from Friday to the 
the first day of the week, was it not?” I could 
not resist the desire to place my poor body on 
the very spot on which the Sacred Body once 


' rested. For a space I lay there flat on my back.’ 


Sending his servant | 


Thus the believers in the rival sites are equally 
confident. Yet they cannot both be right, and 
they may both be wrong. Canon Gell is not so 
confident. His very uncertainty becomes an argu- 
ment in his favour. For Dr. Schick may be right 
that ‘the Lord has so ruled it that there should 
always be some uncertainty respecting the place 
of His burial.”?. Then Canon Gell would be nearest 


| to the mind of Christ. 
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Bishop Westcott. 


By THE Rev. EDwarp R. BERNARD, M.A., CaNon OF SALISBURY. 


THERE is an impertinence in any endeavour to 
estimate the character and work of such a man as 
Bishop Westcott. Still the attempt must be made, 
and will be made by many. It is difficult for 
those who have felt his power and influence with 
' them in almost all their work, to realize that there 
are others to whom he was not closely known, 
who need to have set before them what he was, 
and will long continue to be, to all students of 
theology, and to a great body of English-speaking 
Christians. 

We may divide those who have been influenced 
by him into two classes—those who have known 
him only through his writings, and those who have 
known the man. 


Ne 


There can be little doubt that his Commentary 
on the Gospel according to St. John has been the 
most widely read of all his works. Its readers 
have not only learned to understand St. John, 
but have also felt the personality of the com- 
mentator. The affinity between the Johannine 
type of doctrine and Dr. Westcott’s mind is so 
obvious that it hardly needs notice, but it was 
this affinity which enabled him to accomplish his 
work, not only on the Gospel, but also on the 
Epistles of St. John. One is almost tempted to 
say that what Augustine did for St. Paul in his 
generation, Bishop Westcott has done for St. John 
in ours. 

His Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
may be less widely known, but is of no less 
value. To mention only two points—the sympathy 
with which he enters into the position of those 
addressed, and the thoroughness with which he 
deals with the problem of O.T. quotations in the 
Epistle, remove a mass of difficulties. It is no 
disparagement to the different genius of Bishop 
Lightfoot to say that the theological and philo- 
sophical interest of important passages which one 
finds absolutely unnoticed in his commentaries, 
always call out from Bishop Westcott some 
pregnant sentence or at least some enlightening 
references, 
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No attempt will be made here to estimate the — 
Bishop’s textual labours and their result, as the 


present object is rather to consider his influence 
through his writings on the mass of educated 
Christian people. 


Of his lesser works none is more characteristic — 


than Social Aspects of Christianity, with its appre- 


ciations of the Franciscan Order, and of the © 


Society of Friends—a body, it may be added, 
which always had a special attraction for the 
author. 


mentioned as belonging to a more abstract 
region of thought and being nearer in character 
to the difficult early work, Zhe Gospel of the 
Resurrection. Itis perhaps not too much to say 
that familiarity with Origen, especially with the 
De Principiis and Contra Celsum, will be found to 
help very much to an understanding of both the 
books named, and indeed to a general under- 
standing of their author’s mind. But difficult 
though it be, Zze Gospel of Life is an apologetic 
of the truest and best kind. No one who has 
read it can forget the clearness with which it 
shows at the outset that the so-called difficulties of 
Christianity are really the inherent problems of 
the world in which we find ourselves, and that so 
far from making the difficulties, it is Christianity 
which suggests the most enlightening answers 
to them. Again, the chapter in the same book 
on the other great religions of the world evinces 
the sympathy with which he approached them, 
and shows the character of his ardent zeal for 
missionary work, and the convictions which 
underlay it. 

It is impossible here to mention and charac- 
terize his various shorter works, but this may be 
said of them all, that they have been found to 
appeal to men of all shades of opinion, Angli- 
cans and Nonconformists, High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen. His influence has been, and 
will be, a unifying influence. To him the Church 
was as real and precious a conception as it was 


_ to Liddon. The English Church was dear to him, 


and no man has better understood and expounded 
its historical position and its special vocation. 


They have had no warmer panegyrist. — 
The Gospel of Life contrasts with the work last — 
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t it was dear as the representative for him of 


_ the Universal Church, the blessed company of all 
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faithful people, including all that confess the- 


name of Christ under whatever appellation and 
however divided. It is said that his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians has been left 
almost, if not quite, ready for publication. If 
this be so, we may yet learn more fully his 
thoughts on a question of the highest import- 
ance. 


EF: 


It remains to speak of what his influence has 
been on those who knew him in person as well as 
through his writings. It is true that his character, 
bearing, and manner in conversation corresponded 
with the impression given by his written teaching 
to an unusual degree. But there were certain 
features which came out more fully in intercourse 
and helped to interpret what was read. Humility, 
seriousness, decision, enthusiasm were the graces 
which most distinctly struck those who approached 
him. And to have seen and felt them in 
personal intercourse enabled one more distinctly 
to recognize them in his work. As seen in him 
they tended to impress themselves on those 
around him. For it must always be remembered 
that he was never merely an intellectual teacher. 
The moral element was always present, and every 
intellectual process had for him a moral side. 

Special stress must be laid on decésion as an 
element of his character. To represent his mind 
as vague and indefinite is entirely to misapprehend 
it. Where he was sure, he was vehemently sure. 
But in dealing with doctrine he was possessed by 
a sense of the evils which have come in the past 
from the ‘logical development of accepted state- 
ments.’ ‘The Dogmatist,’ he says, ‘accepts 
formule as equivalent to complete truths,’ 
and ‘draws logical conclusions from imperfect 
premises.’ And he adds, ‘We do not look upon 
the heavenly truths themselves, but on a reflection 
of them’ (Lessons from Work, p. 137). 

But to return to his personal influence. It will 
never be known how much of the good work of 
our day, social, ministerial, and literary, has owed 
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its beginning to direct impulses from him. But 
one feature of his service in this way must be 
noticed. In his last sermon at Cambridge he 
deplores having lost the help of sympathy, because 
he had been unwilling to claim sacrifices from 
others. This may have been so to some extent, 
but certainly not on the whole. He did claim 
work, if not sacrifices, very largely, and when the 
work was done he was chary of praise. It was not 
by the common cheap method of flattery and 
personal thanks that he led men on to do what he 
saw they were capable of. You did your best and 
had to be content with that. 

He was never, even in Cambridge days, a recluse 
in the sense of being out of touch with modern 
life, its ways and thoughts. Little as he mixed 
with it, he seemed thoroughly to understand it, 
and to see as few others its dangers from con- 
fessed or unconscious materialism. An illustration 
of this may be found in his ‘Spiritual Ministry of 
Art’ (Lessons from Work, pp. 441-451). The 
same address illustrates another characteristic— 
his confident. hopefulness about aims which 
in the ordinary mind only provoke satire. The 
task of ‘bringing back the sense of the beautiful, 
the sense of the divine, which art develops, to 
toilers in the field, in the mines, in the workshops,’ 
seems to many a useless attempt. But the fact that 
he believed it possible will keep the ideal before 
us. ‘The world,’ he says, ‘is ruled by great 
ideals; the soul responds to them.’ This was 
why he hated satire and satirical men, because 
satire is the world’s way of taking the life out of 
ideals. 

But perhaps the most marked characteristic of 
all was extraordinary width of view. There was 
an amazing power of looking up, but no less of 
looking round. As one reads his more difficult 
writings the strain is first to dissolve into fuller 
expression the brief enigmatic sentences, then to 
see the logical connexion which links them 
together, but more than all to share and maintain 
the wide panoramic view of human life and 
thought, past and present, which seemed ever to 
be open around him, telling upon his estimate of 
every person and action, of every principle and 
endeavour, 


*EBe Boapel of Truth’? 


In reading this work one is reminded of the story 
about a publican who, wanting to catch the eye of 
the passer-by, hung his signboard upside down, a 
device which an Irishman met by crossing the 
~ road and standing on his head, so as to be in a 
proper position for reading it. A similar mental 
process must be attempted by the reader, if he is 
to appreciate the author’s argument. Everything 
appears here reversed, and it requires some effort 
on the reader’s part to see the world as it seems to 
be to the eyes of the author, who, it must be con- 
fessed, spares himself no pains, and his readers no 
‘labour, to bring them to his own view. This 
volume consists of 752 closely printed pages, and 
another is promised. Yet who will dare to say, 
‘Wherefore this waste?’ if the problem of John’s 
Gospel has at last found its certain and complete 
solution, as the writer confidently believes? He 
has constructed his argument in the method 
familiar to the readers of Zhe Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes. We are kept in suspense till page 
368 is reached before, to use language of sufficient 
dignity for the occasion, ‘the cat is let out of the 
bag.’ It would be unkind to the readers, even of 
this review, to make any premature disclosures, and 
so to deprive them of the pleasure of getting to 
the goal along the course which the author has 
-marked out. 

In his Introduction the explanation is given, that 
the author has undertaken this task, although a 
philosopher and not a theologian by vocation, be- 
cause the Gospel of John is as much, if not more, 
a philosophical work, as appears from its affinities 
with the opinions of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. 
It expresses essential Christianity, which is prac- 
tically identical with the true philosophy, or 
Lersonalism. As in the present day the theology 
of the Churches is a perversion of the Christian 
truth, which must be sought for among philosophers, 
like the author, so in the early days of the Church, 
the truth dwelt not in the tents of Shem, but of 
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Wahrheit, Neue Loesung der 
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‘Gnosticism, 


vistas it may bs aiemicae that ches evid 
antagonism of the author to the Churches, as t 
now are, explains his attitude to the past histor 

the Church. The first part of the book discu: 

the evidence for the Gospel. The ecclesiastical t 
mony is dismissed as false, and the writers of th 
Church are charged with fraud and falsehood. T 
true testimony to the origin is found in the assumed 


fact that the Gospel first appears among the Gnostic _ 
heretics, in the writings of Basilides and. Valen- 


tinian. The alleged Johannine letters are dealt 
with as an orthodox counterblast to the heretical 
Gospel.. The conclusion of this part of the argu- | 


ment is, that we must look for the author of the 
Gospel among the Gnostics. 
In the second part the author of the Gospel is 


diligently searched for with all a detective’s keen- — 


ness, and, so at least the writer of this book thinks, 
is at last dragged into the light of the day out.of 
the hiding-place, unguessed for so many genera- 
tions. 
himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved, 


the Apostle Paul as Simon Magus, and seeks to 
distinguish this from the description of Simon of 
Gitta, the Father of Christian Gnosticism, although 
the two persons have been confused in the tradi- 
tions of the Church. In order to show Gnosticism 
in the much more favourable light in which he sees 
it, he gives a very full exposition of Simon’s Zhe 
Great Proclamation, as preserved in Hippolytus. 
The significance of the Ignatian letters for our 
knowledge of the characteristics of Gnosticism is 


After discussing the author’s description of — 
the = 
writer at great length deals with the caricature of — 


recognized, and this father is most unfavourably 


regarded. Antioch is held to be the home of 

A leading disciple of Simon there was. 
Menander, and his disciples in turn were Basilides. 
and Satornilos. All the Gnostic teachers of any 
note were authors. It is incredible that Menander 


alone wrote nothing. The ecclesiastical writers. 


who seek to refute his teaching must have learned 


his views from some writing. They had a good 
reason for withholding the title of his book, since 
it was being accepted in orthodox circles. Here, 
on the one hand, is this author seeking to recover 


wee a 


« 
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this book ; there, on the other hand, is a book, fist 
heard of among the Gnostics, the Gospel of John, 
seeking to be restored to its author. The long 


by the Church is righted ; the writer solemnly pro- 
_  nounces his judgment: ‘Menander of Antioch is 


simply and securely solved, the writer can now 
bs easily settle the minor question of the purpose of 
fn the Gospel. Briefly, the Gospel is Menander’s 
 apologia pro vita et doctrina sua, in the form of an 
_ allegorical life of Jesus. The Logos of the Pro- 
logue is not conceived as a person, or identified 
with the person of Jesus, but is simply an expres- 
sion for the immanence of God in all things, which 


; The problem of the authorship having been so 


Gospel. The world-view of the Gospel may be 
_ characterised as that of Christian Mysticism, and 
to the exposition of this the last part of the volume 
is devoted. The conceptions dealt with are the 
Son of man, the Son and Sent of God, eternal life, 
and the Paraclete. Although the author of the 
__ Gospel describes himself as the beloved disciple, 
on account of his consciousness of possessing the 
Spirit of the Master in fuller measure than his 
companions, yet in his mystical identification of 
himself with his Master, this does not satisfy him, 
and he ventures to present his controversy with his 
enemies in the Church in the form of discussions 
of Jesus Himself with the Jews, and his teach- 
ing of his own disciples as Jesus’ discourse in the 
Upper Room. Even in the ‘high priestly prayer : 
of the seventeenth chapter, it is the Gnostic teacher 
who is to beregarded as praying. Although there 
are not lacking allusions to the historical Jesus as 
the first both in time and rank of the Children of 
God, yet it is Menander himself who is called Son 
of God and Son of man. John the Baptist, Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and Nicodemus represent his- 
torical Judaism, as a preparation for, yet as super- 
seded in, Christianity. The Jews represent the 
orthodox Church. Its ordinances are referred to 
in the feasts of the Jews. Against the Church’s 
Eucharist the sixth chapter is directed. The 
brethren of Jesus are the author’s own relatives. 
The forty-six years of the building of the Temple, 
and the fifty years of the Jews’ sneering question, 
both are Clear indications of his age at the time of 
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writing. This master-key of allegory can be made 
to fit into any lock. All these conclusions the 


writer of the book finds confirmed in the ecclesi- 


astical polemic against the author of the Gospel. 
His work is not yet done. The second volume 
will deal with the Gospel as a controversial writ- 


ing, with its local colour, its date of composition, 


its early history, and ‘its significance for the 
development of Christian humanity.’ A 

The writer possesses wide learning and keen 
judgment. He is original, and not merely 
eccentric. He has philosophical grasp, and even 
theological insight. He writes in a sincere and 
reverent spirit, although he is unduly confident 
about his own opinions, and contemptuous of the 
views of others. He shows his worst manners in 
dealing with the Church writers. He writes clearly 
and forcibly, and in some passages he shows con~ 
siderable rhetorical power ; but on the other hand 
he is too diffuse, and allows himself too many 
digressions and repetitions. There are long phil- 
osophical disquisitions, sometimes excellent in 
themselves, which are out of place in the volume. 
If all irrelevant matter were omitted, it might be 
possible for the writer to give his solution of the 
problem in one volume of smaller size. The bulk 
of the book itself will hinder many, before whom 
the writer might in a smaller book plead his case, 
from giving him the necessary attention. While 
his purpose will command the sympathy of few 
readers, yet there is much in the book deserving 
consideration, as fresh light is thrown on many 
questions raised by the Gospel. The discussion of 
the Prologue, for instance, is distinctly valuable. 
Of the ideas of the Gospel he often gives a very 
suggestive and appreciative exposition. While 
there can be no doubt that the Christian Church 
generally has been too ready to accept the testi- 
mony of the orthodox Fathers to the authorship of 
the Gospel, without that careful sifting of their 
evidence which their notoriously uncritical methods 
demand, yet this writer’s account of the conspiracy 
of falsehood regarding this Gospel in the Church 
is incredible. Irenzeus and Ignatius may have 
been ‘sorry saints,’ but they can hardly have been 
the hardened knaves he makes them out. Al- 
though it is very probable that Gnosticism was not 
so foolish and wicked as it appeared to the ecclesi- 
astical opponents, possessed by the controversial 
spirit, yet the writer’s own account of the teaching 
of Simon of Gitta does justify the conclusion that 
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it would have been a misfortune for the world had 
Christianity in the Gnostic form triumphed over 
the Christianity of the Church, how ever imperfect 
that was. 
heavy bridge ona very thin thread, when he argues 
that because Menander must have written some- 
thing, the Gospel must be his work. What he 
calls ‘the decision’ is the Achilles’ heel of the 
whole argument. Lastly, a writer capable of form- 
ing so lofty Christian ideas, and cherishing so fine 
Christian sentiments, as are found in the Fourth 
Gospel, would have been incapable of such shock- 
‘Ing irreverence as to use Jesus as his mouthpiece. 
That he should have assumed the guise of Jesus 
disputing with the Jews may not seem so wildly 
incredible, but that Jesus’ talk with His disciples, 
and His prayer to His Father, are merely a dis- 
guise assumed by the author passes belief. If the 
author did not purpose a fraud, why this gratuitous 
irreverence? This new solution of the problem 
must be pronounced, as not only inadequate, but 
even as impossible. This philosopher’s help 
promises no furtherance to theologians in their 
labours, even as Gnosticism did not advance the 
interests of Christianity. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
Montrose. 


She Mew ‘ Herzoq.’? 


THE subject of the first article in the ninth volume 
of the Hauck-Herzog Realencyhlopidie is 


Jesus CuRIsT. 


The writer is Dr. Zockler, the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Greifswald. 
Copious bibliographies prove that the veteran 
author is familiar with the most recent literature on 
the subject, even with discussions in the Expositor 
and THE Expository Times as wellasin American 
journals. Dr. Sanday’s masterly article in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible is referred to in terms of 
high appreciation. Dr. Zéckler’s conclusions are 
in the main conservative, for he is careful to dis- 
tinguish between facts and fancies in modern 
criticism ; he is, however, no obscurantist, nor is 
he afraid to say that our present knowledge is 

1 Realencyhlopidie fiir protestantische T) heologie und Kirche. 


Dnitte Auflage. Bad. ix. ‘Jesus Christus’—‘Kanon Muratori.’ 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 


insufficient for the soliton oe r 


The writer is trying to support a very 


expresses wih conspicuous quate J 
views, which, it must be remembered, are 
mature judgment -of a theologian, who in 
published two lectures entitled respectively, ‘7 
Criticism of the Gospels’ and ‘The Script 
Portrait of Jesus Christ.’ The Protestants of 
Germany will find wise guidance on this great 
theme in their standard work of reference. A brief 
statement of Dr. Zockler’s methods and results 
may also remind readers of the Encyclopedia Biblica 
that Professor Schmiedel’s conjectures do not 
tepresent the main trend of recent German thought, 
his speculations being opposed alike to the teaching 
of such representatives of the modern school as — 
Harnack and Loofs, and to the teaching of such — 
representatives of the orthodox school as Zockler 
and his colleague, Dr. Hermann Cremer, to whom ~ 
Dr. Hauck has entrusted the important subject of 
‘Inspiration.’ 

After a generous recognition of the services 
rendered to biblical study by the critics who have 
emphasized the peculiarities of the Fourth Gospel, 
as well as by those who have distinguished the — | 
Synoptic Gospels one from the other, Dr. Zockler 
proceeds to show the necessity for dwelling with — 
equal emphasis upon the fact that there is a gospel 
common to all the four evangelists (etayyéAuov 
TeTpdoppov), notwithstanding their individual char- 
acteristics as historians and theologians. The 
theory that a collection of Zogia was the original 
nucleus of St. Matthew’s Gospel is held to be quite 
compatible with the view that Matthew himself 
made use of the Aramaic Logia when writing his 
Gospel in Greek. Without denying the apostolic 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, it is possible to 
discriminate between actual historic details of our 
Lord’s works, as remembered by the beloved 
disciple, and the form inwhich, with the impress of 
his own individuality, he reproduced the discourses 
of Jesus. It is also important to compare the 
Gospels with the Epistles, for such study brings to 
light parallels to the evangelists’ narratives, and 
confirms their authority and authenticity. 

Attempts to harmonize the genealogies of Jesus 
in Mt 1 and Lk 3 are described as mere hypotheses. 
A comparison of these New Testament genealogies 
with those found in 1 Ch r-9 and in Gn 5 and 11 
reveals in all a certain carelessness in construction : ; 
there is also occasional sacrificing of accuracy and 
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completeness to symbolism; Matthew, ¢g., gives 


three times 14 links between Abraham and Christ, 


Luke seven times 11 links between Christ and 
Adam. 


The belief of the early Christians in the 
Davidic descent of Jesus was not based on genea- 
logical tables (Mt 1522 21°°, Ro 15, He 714). The 


narratives in Mt 2 cannot be explained away as 
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inventions of the evangelist who fabricated the 


_ incidents in order that his narrative might corre- 


spond with prophecies ; this is impossible, for with 
one exception—‘ There shall come forth a star out 


of Jacob’ (Nu 24!”)—a Messianic interpretation was 


not given to those passages in pre-Christian times. 
The facts of the Lord’s childhood may have sug- 
gested this interpretation to Matthew, but not wzce 
versi. Beyschlag holds that the sources of the 
evangelists’ narratives were not early traditions 
generally current amongst the disciples of Christ, 


~ but private reminiscences which were already 


becoming untrustworthy and mythical, but this 
supposition is justly dismissed as ‘subjective and 
precarious.’ The historicity of such incidents as 
Luke relates of Simeon and Anna, and of the boy 
Jesus can be called in question ‘only by the most 
arbitrary hyper-criticism.’ 

A similar judgment is passed upon the theory 
which limits the ministry of Jesus toa single year. 
If true, it would accord well with such conceptions 
of the person of the Saviour as those which recog- 
nize in Him only what is human, and with such 
conceptions of His public work as those which 
liken it to a fire of straw rapidly flaming up and as 
rapidly dying down. It is not, however, on dog- 
matic but on historical grounds that the theory is 
condemned, for it is shown to be inconsistent not 
only with the Johannine record, but also with such 
passages in the Synoptic Gospels as Mt 23°", Lk 
13°4, and with the testimony of Peter (Ac 10°), 

To follow in detail Dr. Zockler’s suggestive 
treatment of the various events in our Lord’s life 
is impracticable, but a summary may be given of 
the latter part of his discussion of the Resurrection 
narratives ; in this section of his article there is an 
admirable blending of his characteristic qualities 
of candour and caution. The theory which denies 
the reality of Christ’s death, and the various forms 
of the hypothesis of a visionary appearance of 
Jesus are first examined and pronounced insufficient 
to account for the experience of the early disciples. 
Mention is then made of the difficulties which 
attend every attempt to combine in chronological 
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order the different narratives of the course of events 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension of 


_our Lord. The first difficulty arises from the loss 


of the original ending of St. Mark’s Gospel, for 
Mk 16%: 20 must be regarded as a compilation of 
later origin and of secondary value. The second 
difficulty is the seeming discrepancy between the 
account (Mt 28 and Jn 21) of the appearances of 
the Risen Lord to His disciples in Galilee, and the 
record of the appearances in Jerusalem (Lk 24 and 
Jn 20). The third difficulty is that Jn 2017 and 
Lk 2451 seem to place our Lord’s Ascension into 
heaven on the evening of the day of His Resurrec- 
tion, whereas in Ac 1° an interval of forty days is 
mentioned. 

Our Lord’s words to Mary Magdalene, ‘I ascend 
unto My Father’ (Jn 201”), Luke’s statement that 
Jesus ‘vanished’ out of the sight of the travellers 
to Emmaus (Lk 2431), the language of Paul (Eph 
420), and of Peter (1 P 3”) incline Dr. Zockler 
to regard with favour the suggestion of a repeated 
return of the glorified Lord to His Father’s house. 
In reverent thought on the nature of our Lord’s 
risen body some theologians? have found a different 
solution of the undoubted difficulties on which Dr. 
Zockler dwells; he is, however, careful to state 
explicitly that neither acceptance of the theory of 
a passing to and fro between heaven and earth on 
the part of the Risen Saviour, nor a symbolic 
interpretation of the number ‘forty’ in Ac 1° 
necessitates the surrender of the historic trust- 
worthiness of Luke’s witness to the fact of the 
Ascension of Christ. ‘Without the fact of a later 
solemn farewell of the Risen Lord to His disciples, 
as it is described in detail in the periscope to Luke’s 
Gospel and more briefly in Mk 161°, two things 
are inexplicable: the course of events after the 
morning of the Resurrection, and the experience 
and actions of the apostles both before and after 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost.’ 

Reference is made to the uncertainty of the 
witness of post-apostolic writers on the question 
in dispute. In the Zpistle of Barnabas 1 5 
there is clear evidence, and in the Afology of 
Aristides, c. 2, there is possible though not decisive 
evidence of the existence of a tradition that our 


1Cf, Canon Gore’s words (Zhe Body of Christ, p. 127): 
‘The risen body of Christ was spiritual. .. not because it 
was less than before material, but because in it matter was 
wholly and finally subjected to spirit.’ 


ee Neate 
eighteen ee is Scene ety in he ar pe toes er | 
Isaiah, c. 11, and in Jrenceus, i, 3? 30! ; whilst the 


book Pistis Sophia stretches the period to eleven 
years. Dr. Zockler is of opinion that absolute 
certainty on this detail of chronology is not to be 
attained ; 


section of the Gospel narrative.’ But those who 


hold to the trustworthiness of the narrative in Acts 


will find confirmation of their belief as they note 
the instructive parallels quoted of double accounts 
of the same event by the same author, as, eg., 
Josephus, who closes Book 17 of his history with 
a brief description of the sending of Quirinius to 
Syria and Palestine, whilst he begins Book 18 with 
a much longer and more detailed account of the 
same event. J. G. Tasker. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham. 
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“EBe Beginnings of our Refigion.’? 


PROFESSOR WERNLE wishes it to be understood 
that this is not a manual of New Testament 
Theology. His sole aim is to give his readers 
a clear conception of the nature of the gospel, 
and of the great changes it underwent down to 
the origin of Catholicism. He takes account of 
thoughts and movements only as they stand re- 
lated to the Gospel of Jesus, and hopes thereby to 
disentangle the Gospel from Theology. He pro- 
ceeds very methodically. After an introductory 
chapter on ‘Presuppositions,’ he treats first of 
‘The Origin of the Religion,’ under the headings, 
I, Jesus (1. His vocation; 2, His promise; 3. His 
demand ; 4. Jesus the Redeemer); Il. Zhe Primi- 
tive Community (1. The leaders; 2. The origin of 
the Church ; 3. The oldest theology ; 4. The parties 
and their issue); III. Paul (1. His apostolic self- 
consciousness ; 2. Jess among the Gentiles; 3. 
The Pauline theology: (a) the theology of redemp. 
tion, (2) the anti - fawish apologetic, (c) the 
Pauline Gnosis; 4. The piety of the Churches and 
of Paul himself); IV. Zhe Apocalypse (1. The 


1 Die Anfiinge unserer Religion. Von Lic. Paul Wernle, 
a.0. Professor an der Universitit, Basel. Tiibingen und 
Leipzig : Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), rgor. 
Pages xii, 410, Price M.7. 
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‘the confession of a non /iguet must be | 
made more than once as we study the closing 


0logy 
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3: “The Jewish raise and its Jnsunotions 
Christianity and Hellenism (1.'The heathen st. 
2. The heathen religion; 3. Greek philosopt 
C. Catholicism and Gnosticism (1. The source 
Gnosticism ; 2. The conflict with Gnosticism a1 
its Roecoan ances: Ill. Piety in the Post- apostolic : 
Age (1. Christian hope ; 2. Christian life ; 2 
Redemption). 

This bare summary of contents gives little idea _ 
of the wealth of material in this volume. Almost — 
every section will reward careful study; on most — 
points connected with the origin and early history 
of Christianity fresh light is thrown. Not that 
every judgment pronounced by Wernle is by any 
means just, or that he has always apprehended the 
whole truth. Though manifestly a genuine lover 
of truth, he is not without his prepossessions and 
antipathies. But even where most defective, there 
is much to be learned from his clear statement of 
the truth as discerned by him. Those who, after 
studying his volume, still differ from him on some 
questions of great importance, will feel that they 
have received a considerable impulse from him, 
and that he has helped them to a clearer under- 
standing of the gospel. 

Davip Eaton. 


Glasgow. 
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Bonia’s ‘Hebraisch und Semitisch.’ ? 


THIS is one of the most important publications 
that have appeared in the department of Semitic 
studies. It deals with a subject on which Professor 
Konig has very special claims to be heard, and 
we need scarcely say that it is marked by that 
thoroughness and minute accuracy which we have 
all learned to associate with the name of the author 
of the Lehrgedadude and similar monumental works. 
At least since the year 1889, when the Oriental 


2 Hebritisch und Semitisch : Prolegomena und Grundlinien 
einer Geschichte der semit. Sprachen, etc. Von Ed. KGnig, 
Bonn, Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1901. Price M.4. 
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brew its proper Ohad in ae succession. 
_ The book opens with a very careful discussion 
of the problem of the origin of speech, which is 
wed by an examination of the laws of develop- 
tt which in general mark the history of a 
age, and which find illustration in the Semitic 
uages, modern and ancient. In this way the 
lative antiquity of the old Semitic languages and 
‘historical place of the Hebrew language are 
| discovered. These positive results are strength- 
- ened by a course of negative investigations. Some 
| of these will be of special interest to readers of 
_ Tue Exposirory Times, because they deal very 
fully with the numerous notes contributed to these 
pages by Dr. Hommel. The latter will no longer 
be able to repeat his complaint that these com- 
- munications of his have been ignored by scholars, 
» and we are sure that he will find nothing to take 
exception to in the tone of Dr. Konig, who always 
writes in a calm objective spirit, and with no other 
aim than to arrive at the truth. 

To discover what Dr. Ko6nig’s solution of the 
ee problem he sets himself is, we must refer readers 
to the book itself, which will be universally 

admitted to be worthy of its subject and of its 
author. 


Alisceffancous. 


Or all the issues of the series Der alte Orient 
(J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 6opf. each), none has 
surpassed in interest and importance Heft 3 of 
the present year, Bibdische und Babylonische 
Ureeschichte, by Zimmern. Those who have 
not the means or the leisure to study elaborate 
works like those of Gunkel, will find in this little 
book a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the dis- 
cussion of the relation of the biblical to the 
Babylonian narratives, and of the date when the 
latter probably became known to the Hebrews. 


Dr. Kraetzschmar has done well to publish his 
lecture Prophet und Seher im alten Israel (Tubingen 
and Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, price 75pf.). Such 
points as the origin of prophecy in Israel, the 
derivation and meaning of the word ¥'3), and the 


Konig has had in | 
3. ga the | 


relation of the ‘prophet’ to the ‘seer’ are tre ; 
in an interesting and instructive fashion, and the 
writer is very successful in exhibiting the peeda- — 


| gogic function of prophecy till ‘the fulness of the 


times.’ 


Oa 

- Other two Hefte of the Christliche Welt have — 
come into our hands. The first, No. 47 (Tubingen 
and Leipzig: Mohr, price 55pf.), is a very sug- 
gestive drochure by Professor Deissmann of Heidel- 
berg, entitled TZheologte und Kirche, which we 
would warmly commend to the attention of all 
who are anxious to see the right relation established 
between theology and the Church in our own and 
in other lands. No. 48 (price gopf.) will also 
reward careful study. Its author is Pastor Sulze 
of Dresden, and it deals with the question, Wie 
ist der Kampf um die Bedeutung der Person und 
des Wirkens Jesu su beendigen ? 


The former Zeztschrift fiir praktische Theologie 
has commenced a new series with a new name 
(Monatsschrift fiir die kirchliche Praxts), a new 
editor (Professor Baumgarten of Kiel), and a new 
publisher (J. C. B. Mohr). It is published monthly 
(annual subscription 6 marks; single numbers, 
75pf. each). As both the old and the new title 
show, the main aim of this periodical is practical. 
Its contents are likely to be of immense service 
to the working clergy in Germany, and amongst 
ourselves we trust the periodical will also find a 
warm welcome. For instance, we could well 
wish that Pfarrer Niebergall’s article on Church 
discipline in the February number were read and 
pondered throughout the various branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 


Messrs. Schwetschke & Sohn. (Berlin), who 
have now brought to a close the gigantic publica- 
tion of the Corpus Reformatorum, are about to 
publish the works of Zwingl, which are now out 
of print in the edition of Schuler & Schulthess. 
The editors, whose names will at once command 
confidence, are to be Egli of Ziirich and Finsler 
of Basel. The work will probably extend to 120 
issues at a cost (to subscribers) of M.2.40 each. 
To begin with, 3 or 4 issues per annum are 
contemplated, but the rate of publication will 
probably be afterwards accelerated. We have no 
doubt that this great enterprise will receive the 
support it deserves. 
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_ [Since writing the above, we learn, to our great 
regret, that there is a danger of the above project 
being abandoned, owing to lack of subscribers. 
At least 300 are wanted, and as yet only 220 (of 
these only 4 British !) have been obtained. Surely 
this state of matters needs only to be known in 
order to be remedied. Our own country alone 
ought to be able to fill the gap. Future genera- 
tions of church historians will assuredly not be 
sparing in their reproaches if there is not found 

sufficient spirit amongst us to prevent the wreck 
of such an enterprise. | 


All students of early Christian literature will 
accord a very hearty welcome to Dr, E. Preuschen 
for the work he has just published, Azzclegomena - 
Die Reste der ausserkanon. LEvangelien und 
urchristl. Ueberlieferungen (Giessen: J. Ricker, 
price M.3). It contains, without commentary, 
the text of all that has come down to us of early 
Christian gospel literature: fragments of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel 
of Peter, the fragments of Papias, the Logia /esu, 
and other relics of Christian antiquity (some 21 
in all). Dr. Preuschen follows up the original 
texts by a German translation, which will be not 
the least highly prized part of his work. The book 
ought to be, and we have no doubt will soon be, 
in the hands of every N.T. student. 


The same author has also made a valuable 
contribution to a somewhat obscure department 
of theological study in his Die Apokryphen 
Gnostischen Adamschriften (Ricker, price M.2.50). 
After a preliminary discussion of the Armenian 
text, Dr. Preuschen gives its translation, and then 
devotes the rest of his book to a discussion of 
various subjects. Especially valuable, and sure to 
receive careful study, is his examination of all the 
evidence relating to the sect of the Sethites. 

Maryculter, Aberdeen. J. A. SELBIE, 
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‘G Zacobite Introduction fo the 
Dsafter.’* 


THERE must be a fair number of the subscribers to 
Tue Expository TIMEs who also read theZ. 4.7" W. 


1 Kine jakobitische Einlettung in den Psalter in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Homilien aus dem grossen Psalmen- 
commentar des Daniel von Salah, zum ersten Male 
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They are not likely to have Pres the fas : 
articles which were written by Baethgen for tha 
periodical on Zheodore of Mopsuestia’s Comment 
on the Psalter and on Seventeen Maccabean te = 
according to Th. of Mopsuestia. The interest 
aroused by those articles would alone ensure a 
welcome for Diettrich’s monograph, which is 
published as one of the supplements to the 
Z.A.T.W. Diettrich has been led to produce it by 
two considerations; first, the prominent position — 
assigned to the Psalter in the teaching and liturgy 
of the Syriac Churches, and, second, the lack 
amongst us of any adequate acquaintance with the . 
manner in which Syrian Christians have handled 
the special topic here discussed. 

There is an excellent preface. Then come, on — 
opposite pages, the Syriac text and a German 
translation of what may be called an Introduction 
to the Psalter, followed by the Syriac and German 
of homilies on Psalms 1 and 2 by the great 
Jacobite exegete, David of Salah, who flourished 
about the year 700. The editor has supplied 
good footnotes, both linguistic and literary. The 
Syriac text is mainly that of a single MS., the 
property of Dr. Harris, written in the year 1754. 
The original from which it is derived was the work 
of an unknown Monophysite author, whose date 
lies somewhere between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries. It was probably intended for students, 
lay and clerical, in the higher schools, all of whom 
were required to read the Psalter in the first or 
second year of their curriculum. ‘The Book of 
Psalms,’ chap. 3, says, ‘must be read before the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, and before 
all other books.’ ‘No man should be ordained 
deacon until he has sung Psalms.’ And Diettrich 
reminds us that this insistence on a knowledge of 
the Psalter was carried still further, the 79th 
Canon of the Arabic recension of the Acts of the 
Council of Niczea requiring diligent study of this 
subject by would-be deaconesses: ‘Ut habeant 
aliquem magistrum perspicacem et probum, quieas _ | 
doceat legere scripturas donec probe erudiantur 
in eis, praesertim in Psalmorum ministerio.’ A 
very large portion of our Introduction is borrowed 
from Hippolytus, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and 
other fathers, but the appropriation is intelligently 
done. The subjects treated of are: Contents of 


herausgegeben, iibersezt u. bearbeitet von Lic. Dr. G. 


Diettrich. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1901, 
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’ 


Ral so 


- the Psalter, Origin, Writers, Idea, Inspiration, 


- Redactors, Reasons for its Liturgical Use in 


_ Church, Points connected with Interpretation, and - 


Employment in Divine Service. 
A brief survey will show that it was worth 
editing. As in other early writings, so here, things 


are clearly seen in the Psalter which a modern 


exegete does not so readily find. The distinction 
is not grasped between a direct prediction of an 
event and a passage capable of being applied to it. 
In the discussion of the Contents of the Psalter 
we are told that the Book of Psalms contains 
distinct prophecies of the Incarnation, Passion, 
Descent to Hades, Resurrection, Ascension, etc. 
David of Salah’s homily on the 2nd Psalm 
illustrates this. It merely mentions what was 
believed to be the historic occasion of the Psalm, 
-and is then wholly taken up with an exposition of 
it as teaching the Eternal Generation of the Son 
of God, His Kingdom, and His Second Advent. 
‘St. Cyril,’ the Introduction tells us, ‘says that the 
Book of Psalms is useful because it imparts simple 
and clear instruction in the mysteries of the 
Incarnation, the Miracles of the Lord, the indig- 
nities He suffered at the hands of the Jews, His 
Cross, His Shame and Mockery, the Descent into 
Hell, the Deliverance of the Spirits there, the 
Resurrection from the Dead, the Ascension, etc.’ 
There is quite a prolix discussion of the figures 
of speech used in the Book of Psalms. At first 
sight one is surprised at its having been thought 
necessary to point out that some of them were 
figures. But we remember the extraordinary 
conceptions of biblical and theological language 
which are met with amongst intelligent English 
people, and conclude that our author knew his 
public. His theory of Inspiration is a purely 
mechanical one: ‘The power of the Holy Ghost 
spake in his [ David’s] soul, and seized his tongue 
and moved it as the learned man and writer uses 
his pen.’ The problem of the order in which the 
Psalms are placed is solved by the assumption 
that Ezra or one of the prophets discovered 
groups of poems at various times and arranged 
them according to the dates at which they were 
found. The author of the Introduction himself 
uses the Peshitta Version, but declares that the 
LXX is the best of all translations, because 
the New Testament writers quote from it. He 
gives a very clear exhibition of the beliefs enter- 
tained in the Syrian Church respecting the 
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modes in which the various Greek translations of 
the O.T. came into existence. His account of 
the difference between what were thought to be 
the two main classes of poems in the Psalter 
is unsatisfactory: the mazmfra (7W1ID), we are 
told, isa song accompanied by a musical instru- 


ment; the teSbuhta (nav), an unaccompanied ~ 


song. But if the critical faculty does not come 
out strongly in these definitions, the Jacobite 
writer appreciated the value of sacred song, 
‘Pleasant sounds and delightful melodies are 
united to the Psalms in order that when men sing 
them, God’s commandments and ordinances may, 
through the attractiveness of the singing, enter 
into their souls to their salvation and help, as 
when wise physicians mix honey and medicine 
together. . . . And so it is that when a man is 
mad with anger, as soon as he begins to sing the 
Psalms, he becomes gentle and yielding.’ Church 
musicians will be glad to find that there is unim- 
peachable authority for the antiphonal chanting of 
the cantoris and decani sides! ‘Socrates says in 
the last part of his Ecclesiastical History that 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who was third after 
Peter, and associated with the apostles, saw, ina 
vision, angels praising the Holy Trinity. And 
they were standing as a type of the two choirs. 
And, according to the vision which he saw, he 
established a tradition in the Church of Antioch 
and arranged the two choirs in it to sing Psalms. 
And all the Churches have adopted from that 
Church the practice of singing in two choirs.’ 
David’s own arrangements for the musical render- 
ing of his poems are boldly described in a passage 
borrowed from Hippolytus. It is asserted that to 
each of the four singers, Asaph, Ethan, Jeduthun, 
and Heman, the king assigned 72 musicians: 
‘In this there lay a prophecy that at the end of 
the ages all tongues of the earth shall glorify and 
praise God. For at the beginning of the ages, 
when the Tower of Babel was built, 72 tongues 
lusted after what was evil. Therefore did God 
confound them and scatter them on the whole 
earth to the four quarters of the heaven. But at 
the end of the ages, since God the Word became 
flesh, it has come to pass that all these 72 tongues 
glorify and praise God. On this account he 
appointed the 72 tongues to each of these four 
singers . . . of the children of Shem 25, of the 
children of Ham 32, of the children of Japhet 

Enough has been said to invite attention to 
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a piece of work which was worth doing and has 
been well done. The theological student may 
not find much fresh matter in this treatise. But 
he is here brought into close contact with an 


important branch of the Eastern Church. Almost 


without making an effort, he is made to see, to 
feel, how that Church looked on and felt towards 
subjects in which we also are deeply interested. 


Biblical BaugBeer. 


Davip SmitH, M.A., TULLIALLAN. 


By THE REv. 


It is a remarkable fact that man is the only animal 
that either laughs or weeps ; and the explanation 
which certain philosophers have given of it is that 
he is the only one capable of comparing things as 
they are and things as they ought to be. It is the 
incongruity between what is and what ought to be 
that moves either to laughter or to tears. 

And herein, it may be remarked, lies the secret 
of the intimate relationship which one observes 
between those two emotions apparently so con- 
trary. It is a deep saying of the wise man of 
ancient Israel that ‘even in laughter the heart is 
sorrowful’ (Pr 141°) ; and some one in our own day 
has said that ‘the roots of laughter lie close to the 
spring of tears.’ How much pathos is blended 
with true humour! Dickens, Barrie, and ‘Ian 
Maclaren’ are masters of the art of moving mirth, 


‘and what a power they possess of touching the 


heart and bringing tears to the eyes! What a 
humorist Tom Hood was! Yet he wrote some of 
the most pathetic pieces in the English language, 
and his life was full of pain and sorrow—a pro- 
tracted death and a ceaseless struggle with 
adversity. He once proposed as a suitable in- 
scription for his own tombstone : ‘ Here Mies one who 
spat more blood and made more puns than any other 
man.’ So interwoven are joy and sorrow in the 
web of our mysterious human life. There is no 
true laughter which has not tears in it. 

And the explanation of this apparent incongruity 
is that laughter and tears spring from the self-same 
source—the perception of the difference between 
what is and what ought to be. Sometimes the 
difference seems mournful, and then one Weeps ; 


sometimes ludicrous, and then one laughs ; but so 


thing that we should reslies theite Sy the life that 
beat beneath them. A word of praise is due to — 
the clear and beautiful printing of the Syriac. | 
Would anything ‘be gained if, at the same time, — 
we grumbled at the wretched stitching ? Costly — 
books ought not to come to pieces in our hands. 


Winchcombe. J. TAyLor. 


blended are mirth and pathos in human things 
that nothing is ever wholly comic nor yet wholly. 
tragic. ‘Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful ’ ; 
‘the roots of laughter lie close to the spring of 
tears.’ 

It is remarkable that the Bible never speaks of 
the laughter of mirthful gaiety. The word smutle 
does not once occur on its pages. There is indeed 
no lack of sarcasm, of caustic and biting satire, in 
the Holy Scriptures. How scathing the prophets 
could be in their denunciation of hypocrisy and 
folly! And St. Paul was almost as richly endowed 
with this perilous gift as Elijah or Isaiah. But 
where, at least in the Old Testament, do we see 
the least gleam of playful humour? The Hebrews 
never jested, unlike the vivacious and nimble- 
witted Greeks, who sparkled with pleasantry and 
rippled with merriment. Nor is the explanation 
far to seek. The Hebrews were too serious to be 
humorous. They took life in grim earnest. They 
realized the proximity and solemnity of the unseen 
world, and lived continually as under the shadow 
of eternity. This world was to their minds but 
the outer court of the Temple of the Most High, 
and they moved about with a sense of awe as one 
would in a great cathedral. ‘This world,’ said R. 
Jacob, ‘is like a vestibule before the world to 
come: prepare thyself in the vestibule that thou 
mayest enter into the. festival-chamber.’ It was 
indeed a noble spirit, yet it was somewhat false. 
For we are not here like worshippers, but rather, 
if we be the people of God, like children in the 
great Father’s sight, His ‘sons without rebuke’ 
and it is meet that we should rejoice in the works 
of His hands and in the glorious liberty which is 


- our birthright. It is a poor sort of reverence to 


tremble like bondsmen in the presence of Him 
who made us and loves us and is daily loading us 
with benefits. 

There are four kinds of laughter in the Holy 
Scriptures. 


1. The Laughter of Incredulity, as when Sarah 
laughed at the promise which she deemed im- 
possible. ‘And the Lord said unto Abraham, 
Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying, Ska// J 
of a surety have a child, which am old? 1s any- 
thing too hard for the Lord?’ It was the 
same incredulous laughter that greeted our Lord’s 
remonstrance in the house of Jairus: ‘Why 
make ye this ado, and weep? The damsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to 
scorn.’ 

Of course this is an evil kind of laughter. It is 
the mockery of an unbelieving heart, and it betrays 
a sinful temper which we are all prone to and 
should resist to the uttermost—the disposition to 
set limits to the power of God and estimate the 
future, not by faith, but by sight and by our own 
notions of what is reasonable and likely. Let us 
never laugh this laughter. Incredulity is a godless 
temper. Despondency is no fitting mood for those 
who have been redeemed with the precious Blood 
of Christ and are His in life and in death, in this 
world and to all eternity. It is no pious delusion, 
but the most reasonable faith we can cherish, that, 
if we be God’s believing people, He will make all 
things work together for our good and show us 
great and mighty things which we know not as yet. 
‘Oh how great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast 
laid up for them that fear Thee ; which Thou hast 
wrought for them that trust in Thee before the 
sons of men !’ 


2. The Laughter of Folly.—On the laughter of 
fools, as on all their works and ways, the Bible is 
very severe. ‘As the crackling of thorns under a 
pot,’ says the wise man, ‘so is the laughter of the 
fool’ (Ec 7°). And it is written by another of the 
wise men of Israel: ‘A fool lifteth up his voice 
with laughter; but a clever man will scarce smile 
quietly’ (Sir 21); and again: ‘A man’s attire, 
and grinning laughter, and gait, show what he is’ 
(Sir 19°°). 

Here, then, is one mark by which the laughter 
of the fool may be recognized—its loudness. It is 
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what the poet has called ‘the loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind.’ A hearty laugh is an 
honest thing, but a boisterous guffaw is—notwith- 
standing Carlyle and his Teufelsdrockh—a sure 
evidence of vulgarity and folly. A gentleman is 
never boisterous ; and, if this be true of a gentle- 
man, it is tenfold truer of a lady. A gentle 
carriage is surely the chief of womanly charms. A 
woman whose face is kind, whose voice is soft, and 
whose movements are quiet, is like rest and heal- 
ing and fragrance. 

Again, the fool may be known, not only by the 
boisterousness of his mirth, but by ¢he sort of things 
he makes merry over. He is great at profane jest- 
ing, that base and pitiful kind of wit which jokes 
on sacred subjects. Such jesting is wholly repre- 
hensible, and it is the fool’s peculiar province. It 
is so easy that even a fool may attain unto it, and 
indeed no one but a fool would attempt it. It 
wants no cleverness. Why is it that the most 
inane jest on sacred subjects is sure to raise a 
laugh? It is because of the obvious incongruity 
between the sacred text and the use it is put to. 
It is the cheapest sort of witticism in the world ; 
and when one hears a man indulging in it, one 
may write him down as a fool without the least 
hesitation. 

This cheap and easy sort of jesting is deplorably 
common, and the pity is that it is so mischievous. 
It degrades the Bible and robs it of its sacred 
efficacy. It is told of a sculptor that he once 
laboured on a block of marble till he had carved it 
into the likeness of a Greek god. It was a master- 
piece, and he surveyed it with just pride. In his 
absence a silly wag got into the studio, and, 
thinking to be funny, put a slouch hat on the head 
of the statue and gave it a moustachios with a 
burned cork. The sculptor returned and, to his 
indignation and disgust, beheld his god trans- 
formed into a leering rake. Cursing the fool, he 
undid his idiotic handiwork ; but his pride in the 
statue was gone. Whenever he looked at it, he 
seemed to see in it that silly disguise, its godlike 
smile transformed into a maudlin simper. And is 
it not thus that it fares with the Bible when fools 
lay their profaning hands upon it? There are 
passages which have been ruined for the sacred 
use of spiritual edification. The fool has handled 
them, and, whenever one reads them, some inane 
witticism obtrudes itself. Let us resolutely refrain 
from this manner of jesting and stoutly set our 


 faees against it. It is reckoned a crime to poison 


the wells from which men drink; and surely it is a | 


still greater crime to pollute with pernicious folly 


the sacred fountains of spiritual life. : 


3. The Laughter of Exultation—One example 
of this is Isaiah’s defiance of Sennacherib, when 
that heathen warrior came in his strength and 
pride against the Holy City, never dreaming of 
the discomfiture which awaited him. But the 
prophet foresaw it, and, as though her deliverance 
had already come to pass, he depicts the exulta- 
tion of Jerusalem over her prostrate foe: ‘The 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn; the daughter of 
Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee’ (2 K 
1972): 

This laughter of exultation is nothing less than 
sublime. It is the secure confidence of those who 
know that God is on their side, and who face 
adversity with the grand assurance that He who 
is with them is more than all that can be 
against them. If we be God’s believing people, 
it is in this spirit that we should confront life 
—ay, and death, and the great hereafter. Such 
was the spirit of the Shepherd-psalmist when he 
said : 

Yea, though I walk in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, 


I will fear no evil; for Thou [shalt be] with me, 
Thy club and Thy staff—they shall comfort me; 


and of the apostle when he said: ‘In all these 
things we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

itt is related of Julius Cesar that in the 
course of one of his eastern campaigns he had 
occasion to cross a perilous strait. A sudden 
storm arose, and it seemed as though the frail 
craft must perish. The pilot was for turning back, 
but, with that confidence in his destiny which 
never failed him and brought him safe through a 
thousand perils, the hero exclaimed: ‘On, good 
sir! Be bold, and fear nothing. You have Czsar 
and Cesar’s fortune on board’ (Plut. Ces. 38, 
§ 3). And, if we have Christ on board, are we 
not safe in the. roughest storm? With Christ 


‘ 


4. The Laughter of Scorn.—lt is not too mu 
to say that one of the strongest evidences of 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is their reverent — 
audacity. The Bible employs language about God _ 
which no other book in the world would venture 
upon, language which would be sheer blasphemy _ 
on the lips of any save one who ‘spake as he — 
was moved by the Holy Ghost.’ It actually 
speaks of ‘the laughter of God’; and, wherever Wes 
the laughter of God is mentioned, it is this 
laughter of scorn. 

Now according to the Holy Scriptures there 
are two things that rouse the scorn of God and _ 
move Him to laughter. One is the impotent 
hostility of petty man, when he vaunts the strength 
of his puny arm and swaggers in the face of 
Heaven, <A striking instance is the Psalmist’s 
picture of the kings of the earth rebelling against 
Jehovah and His Anointed, and taking counsel 
together to break their bands asunder and cast 
away their cords (Ps 2). And how is their im- 
potent vapouring regarded by the Almighty ? 


He that is enthroned in the heavens laugheth ; 
Adonai mocketh at them. 


And this is no mere poet’s fancy. If one may 
say it without irreverence, history is nothing else 
than a prolonged exhibition of the scorn of God for 
human pride and of the contempt which he pours 
upon it, enduring it for a season and then, when 
it has played its fantastic tricks long enough, 
sweeping it away with the breath of His nostrils. 
Three hundred years ago the king of Spain 
equipped a huge fleet and despatched it against 
England, to chastise that heretical land and bring 
her once more under the papal yoke. ‘The said 
Spanish Fleet,’ says the ancient chronicler, ‘being 
the best furnished with Men, Munition, and all 
manner of Provisicn, of any that ever the Ocean 
saw, and call’d by the arrogant Name of Jnvincible, 
consisted of 130 Ships: in which were 19290 
Soldiers, 8350 Mariners, 2080 Galley-Slaves, and 
2630 great Ordnance.’ On it came ‘with lofty 
Turrets, like Castles, in Front like a Half-Moon, the 
Wings thereof spreading out about the Length of 
Seven Miles, sailing very slowly, though with full 
Sails, the Winds being as it were tired with carry- 
ing them, and the Ocean groaning under the Weight 
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” Trusting in their strength the Spaniards 
ckoned on victory; but there were two factors 
Beech bas had taken no account: one, the’ 


greater, sy ehies aon of im who sate in the heavens. 
Eire blew upon them, and they were scattered ; He 
_ sent forth a mighty wind into the sea and arave 


them along the Channel and up into the cold | 


North Sea. Some of the proud galleons were 
_ wrecked on the shores they had come to conquer, 
and of all that vast Armada only fifty-three 
_ achieved the perilous passage through the Pent- 
_ land Firth and got home to Spain, with but a poor 
remnant of broken and dispirited men to tell how 


and mocked at them. 


“the laughter of God! It is the tardy repentance, 

the despairing cry, of those who have trampled on 
_ His love and disregarded His importunities, and 
have awakened to their peril at last—too late! 


Listen to these terrible words—terrible on the lips | 


of that angel-presence which the Hebrews called 
Divine Wisdom, but surely, on the lips of Him 

-_who was the Divine Wisdom incarnate, the most 
terrible that were ever written: 


Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out My hand, and no man regarded ; 
But ye have set at nought all My counsel, 
And-would none of My reproof: 

I also will laugh in the day of your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
When your fear cometh as desolation, 
And your calamity cometh on as a whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish cometh upon you’ 


(Pr 12427), 


Do we marvel at this and think it incredible that 
He who hath loved us with a love unutterable, 
and who for desire of us died on Calvary of a 


_ He that is enthroned in the heavens had laughed | 


broken heart, should ever turn against us and 
reject us with scorn and derision? Then let 
us question our own hearts and hearken to their 
verdict. © How does it fare with that human love 


which God has planted in our breasts, and which 
is the holiest thing and the likest Him on earth, 
_when it is slighted and abused? It clings long 


and patiently endures; yet its endurance has a 
limit, and there comes a moment when the baffled 
heart owns defeat, and its love is turned, not to 
hatred, but—which is worse, being wholly irre- 
mediable—to contempt. And so it is with the 
love of God. What does the apostle mean when 
he speaks of the ‘quenching of the Holy Spirit’? 
He means the abusing of the love of God till it 
turns away in utter weariness and contempt from 


the obdurate soul, leaving it to its own devices 


: é < | 
How solemn, how awful is the other occasion of | 


never more to be assailed with gracious impor- 
tunities. And what is the worst horror of the Day 
of Judgment? It is not the wrath of God; it is 
His contempt : 


I also will laugh in the day of your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh. 


Side by side with that Old Testament warning set 
these solemn words, unspeakably awful when one 


| considers that they are written in the blessed 


Evangel: ‘Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and 
of My words in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him, 
when He cometh in the glory of His Father with 
the holy angels’ (Mk 8%8), It is that word 
‘ashamed’ that makes one shudder. One could 


| harden one’s heart against the wrath of God; one 


could endure to be swept away from His presence 
by the tempest of His fiery indignation; but the 
thought of the Gentle Jesus averting His face for 


| very shame and leaving one there a scorn to 


angels and to men—oh that is too awful! 
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VII. 
The Gospel of Teka! 


*211—“‘at the Jake of Tiberias,’ etc. 

212,—‘called Didymus,’ is omitted. It is super- 
fluous in a Syriac text. Yet it is found in the 
Peshitta and the Palestinian Syriac. 

*932,‘and Nathanael, he who was of Catana 
in Galilee’ (with the Peshitta). One Palestinian 
Syriac text-has Canatha. 

* 214,‘ Jesus stood on the shore of the Jake.’ 

*216,—‘ And when they had cast as he had said 
unto them, they sought to pull the net into the shtp,, 
and they could not for the weight of many fishes 
which it held.’ 

*217_‘he took his coat, and girt it about his 
loins, and cast himself into the lake and was 
swimming, and came, for they were not far from 
the land.’ 

218.—‘for they were not far from the land, but 
about two hundred cubits off,’ is omitted, the first 
part of it being in y.’. 


218, full of fishes,’ is omitted. 
*219.—‘they found Jdefore Jesus live coals of 
fire.’ 


2118,_‘ And Jesus took the bread and the fish, 
and Jdlessed them (literally, “‘dlessed upon them”), 
and gave to them.’ The same expressions used in 
Mt 2676, 

It cannot therefore have been anything peculiar 
to the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper. 

21.—‘more than these,’ is omitted (with some 
Old Latin MSS). 

21,—‘thou knowest that I love thee,’ is 
omitted (with the Old Latin Codex Vercellensis). 

It occurs in this text only in v.”, 

*2116.__<Thou Simon, son of Jona, lovest thou 
me much ?’ 

*2117,_< Simon was grieved because three times 
Jesus spake thus unto him.’ ‘Lovest thou me?’ 
is here omitted. There is less repetition in this 
narrative than in that of the Revised Version, yet 
nothing is lost; the story gains somewhat in 
dignity; and there is the same gradation in 


rT: 


Se 
< 


‘Feed my lambs; feed my sheep ; feed my 
flock.’ Te 

*2118_‘and shall drive thee whither thou 
wouldest not.’ 

*2122,_<‘ Follow thou me ow.’ ; 
*2123,_‘ what is that to thee?’ is onned (with 
Codex Sinaiticus, the Old Latin Codex Vercel- 
lensis, and the oldest form of the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary). 

*2125,‘And Jesus did many other things, which 
if they were written one by one, the world would 
not suffice for them,’—twenty-one words as against 
thirty-five of the Revised Version. 

‘Here endeth the Gospel of the Mepharreshe 
four books. Glory to God and to His Christ, 
and to His Holy Spirit. Let every one who 
reads and hears and keeps and does [it] pray fo 
the sinner who wrote [it]. May Godin His tender _ 
mercy forgive him his sins in both worlds. Amen 
and Amen.’ j 

The word Mepharreshe is a link between those 
two specimens of the Old Syriac versions, the 
Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest and the Curetonian. 
In the latter it is prefixed to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew alone; here it is evidently applied to all — 
four. The word may be rendered either as 
‘separate’ or as ‘translated.’ The first meaning 
is in this case the more likely one, seeing that 
Tatian’s Diatessaron was entitled the Mehallette, or 
‘mixed.’ This, however, in no way affects our 
estimate concerning the age of the text, for the 
epithet might well be added by a fourth century 
copyist. : 

Another peculiarity of the Sinai text is the use 
of the word ‘dMJaran, ‘our Lord,’ instead of 
‘Jesus,’ in a large portion of it. It occurs from | 
Mt 8° to 11! and from Jn 138 to 6°. j 

This is supposed to be due to the reverent | 
affection for the Saviour entertained by the 
translator. 


. 
Since I deciphered the dim lines which contain _ 
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the first half of the final colophon (belonging to 
the upper script), from my photographs, on Good 


district and of the monastery where this text 
of the Gospels was covered over in the eighth 
4 century with the ‘Select Narratives of Holy 
Women,’ the district Antioch—the monastery 
Beth Mari-Qaniin, and since Mr. Burkitt added 
thereto the name of the village Ma‘arrath Mesrin, 
from the late Professor Bensly’s copy of a previous 
very clear colophon, every probability that this 
ancient text was produced at Mount Sinai has for 
ever vanished. ‘True, it may have been -brought 
to an Antiochene monastery from Egypt, from 
_ Mesopotamia, or from elsewhere, but old vellum 
was not likely to be a profitable export from the 
Arabian desert ; and it would be passing strange 
if the finished palimpsest was really returned to 
the very monastery whence its half-written pages 
had been carried at some period before the eighth 
century. No, the earliest of Syriac versions was 
likely to be copied only where there was a native 
Syrian Church, and a seat of Syriac learning, 
such as was found at Antioch on the Orontes, or 
at Edessa. Rabbula, bishop of Edessa, in the 
fifth century, issued a decree that a copy of the 
Separate Gospels should be read in every church 
instead of Tatian’s Diatessaron. This copy was 
probably the Peshitta, perhaps as revised by him- 
self,! for had it been the Old Syriac, surely more 
than two specimens of it would come down to 
the present day. The multiplication of copies 
of the Peshitta probably caused those of the Old 
Syriac to become obsolete, and fit only for the 
use of men like John the Stylite. The Dzazessaron 
was perhaps written at Edessa, and there the 
Peshitta was revised. Now the Tales of Holy 
Women, which overlie the Gospels of our palim- 
psest, were certainly written near Antioch, and the 
last of them, Cyprian and Justa, has a distinctly 
Antiochene flavour, for there (as a reviewer in the 
Scotsman lately observed) its demon boasts of 
having ‘shaken the whole city, and overturned 
walls,’ alluding, doubtless, to the terrible earth- 


1 See Dr. William Wright on ‘Syriac Literature’ in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 825. 


_ Friday 1900—lines containing the names of the © 


quakes with which Antioch was visited in the 
first two centuries of our era. I may perhaps be 
mistaken, but I do not find it difficult to imagine 
that as the Peshitta was highly appreciated in 
Edessa, so the Old Syriac version may have been 
cherished in the older seat of Aramaic learning, 
in the town where the disciples were first called 
Christians. 

To sum up, we have seen that several important 
narratives, such as Lk 22, Jn 17, and Jn 18 are 
better arranged and more concise than they are in 
any other text extant; that several variants, such as 
those in Mt 181”, Mk 168, Lk 19. 64 729 9215 J 957 
1679-30, whether corroborated or not by other 
ancient manuscripts, bear within themselves a 
witness to their own truthfulness; that the chief 
agreement is with the so-called Western texts; 
but that there are many variants which belong only 
to the palimpsest. These, however, bring into 
stronger relief the immense majority of passages 
in which its text is in close agreement with that 
of our Revised Version. 

Tischendorf has pointed out that variants and 
even corruptions of the text are in themselves a 
strong proof that the Gospels were written in the 
first century ; because there is not one of these 
which cannot be traced back to the second 
century; and the pure text is naturally older 
than its corruptions. The great aim of textual 
critics in the present day is to ascertain what that 
pure text is. 

A still more difficult question presents itself. 
Why has God not protected the transmission of 
these sacred books? Why has He allowed variants 
to exist? The answer may be that His work is 
not mechanical, like ours. And is it not possible 
that we have ourselves confounded the idea of 
inspiration with that of dictation? The latter 
would have meant the production of a text whose 
every letter might have been worshipped; the 
former means that God put into the hearts of 
chosen men the desire to write what they knew 
for a certainty about His dealings with them, but 
that He left them at perfect liberty both to 
express and to transmit His meaning in their 
own way. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF MISSIONS BEFORE 
CAREY. By L. C. Barnes. (Chicago: Christian 
Culture Press. 
Tilustrations. ) 

Fascinating as the story of Missionary enterprise 
is to those who know it, there is no department 
of human activity less interesting to the world in 
general. And the reason is that the writers of 
Missionary books have rarely addressed them- 
selves to the world in general. Some have written 
as if their book were a letter home, an interminable 
letter home, and as if the diary of every day’s ex- 
periences were of world-wide significance. Others 
have deliberately excluded the unregenerate world, 
and have written their books in a language which 
only the few in fervent sympathy could comprehend. 
There are exceptions, Livingstone the most con- 
spicuous. But even Livingstone was an exception 
because he could not help it rather than because he 
intended it. He was simply too great to be 
absorbed by any family circle, or any religious 
community. 

There are signs that the historians of Christian 
Missions are beginning to entertain a larger and 
bolder conception of their business. This book 
is such a sign. It is deliberately written for the 
common people, and in their language. It takes 
for granted neither knowledge of Missions nor 
interest in them. Its portraits and pictures are of 
great persons and memorable incidents. It makes 
no apology for its own story. It claims the right 
to compete for the popular ear with the most 
secular and frivolous book in existence. Its 
subject is human, and it deals with it humanly, 
Therefore it will run a race with the missionaries 
in the extension of the kingdom of God. As 
they make converts abroad, it will make converts 
at home. The writer has never lost sight of his 
purpose. Deliberately casting away all matters of 


local or temporary importance, he has written a | 


book that deserves to be learned by heart. 


Mr. Frank Ballard has made a remarkable hit 
with his book, Zhe Miracles of Unbelief (T. & T. 
Clark, 8vo, second edition, 6s.). We call it a hit, 
because the truth is that with every volume of 
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miss. iA other aesneect of ince De a 
written treatise will always find acceptance. 
in Apologetics the writer must be keenly sensitive 
the movement of religious thought, and he must 
touch the matters that are uppermost for the 
moment. 

But Mr, Ballard’s method has done more for 
his book than even his choice of subject. The 
time had come for carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. For a long time we have been’ 
told that the blot in the Gospel histories is their 
miracles. ‘Well,’ says Mr. Ballard, ‘cut them out 
and see where you are ;’ and he shows that you” 
are then face to face with greater miracles than 
ever. We have also been told for a long time 
that miracles are incredible, and do not occur. 
Mr. Ballard shows that there is no department of 
life or study without its miracles, and that they do 
occur every day. It is the old-fashioned method 
of the two-horned dilemma with a new and most 
effective application. Mr. Ballard has revised his 
book and inade some additions to it. It will 
gather momentum as it goes. We prophesy for it 
now a very wide circulation and a very great 
blessing. Whether it passes into permanent litera- 
ture or not, it will do excellent service in its day. 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
CAMDEN M. Cospern, D.D. (Zaton & Mains. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 415.) 

He is a bold man who undertakes to write a 
commentary on the whole of the Old Testament 
after all that has been done upon it in these days. 
But that is not the limit of Dr. Cobern’s audacity. 
He has undertaken his commentary and has 
already written his comments on Ezekiel and 
Daniel ‘under the pressure of pastoral duty in two 
of the largest and most important charges in 
American Methodism.’- But it is the man that 
has most to do who is always ready for more. 
This commentary on Ezekiel and Daniel is a work 
of good sound scholarship; and even in its refer- 
ences to archeology up to date. One amusing — 
slip we have noticed. Archibald Duff is more 
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P Duff eine: the foots eiled Old Testa- 


“LIFE TRIUMPHANT : A STUDY OF THE NATURE, 


_ ORIGIN, AND DESTINY OF MAN. By Joun 
Sa TEs. Reap. (Philadelphia: Holman. Royal 8vo, pp. 
505. $2.) 


' So ‘great a subject as the nature, origin, and 


destiny of man demands a great book, and Mr. 
Read has written it. 
not a theological treatise. 
_ logical treatise, its title would have been ‘The 
_ Christian Doctrine of Immortality,’ and theologians 


It is a popular book; it is 
If it had been a theo- 


would have known what to expect in it. But it 


is written for the people, and the people are much 


more interested in man than in immortality, so that 
the title is well chosen. Is there anything that 
the people are more interested in than the nature 
and destiny of man? Get them into contact with 
this book; tell them that it is a plain orthodox 
account of Scripture teaching and human hope, 
regarding the great issues of life and death, and 
they will take to it. They will listen to the man’s 
serious words concerning death and judgment and 
heaven and hell, and will show you that the loud 
agnostic is mistaken when he says that these 


things have lost their terror and their attraction 
in our day. 


Messrs. Macmillan have added to their charm- 
ing ‘Eversley’ Series the Letters of Matthew Arnold 
in two volumes (r1os.). There is to be no formal 
biography. He made his friends promise that 
before he died. So this is the only memorial we 
shall ever lay our hands upon, and we cannot be 
too grateful to the publishers for letting us have 
it in that edition which more than all other 
editions satisfies our sense of the artistic in book- 
making. The letters have already been noticed 
in these pages and the first impression recorded— 
the impression of unsatisfied thirst, and how they 
bring the eternal note of sadness in. Time and 
occasional re-reading has softened that first im- 
pression, and the man who seemed at first to 
crave our pity for the emptiness of his life, has 

come to fill some blanks in our own thinking and 
even some voids in our own heart. 


Messrs. Longmans have published a cheap 
edition of a popular book by the Dean of 
Canterbury—Z%e Bible, its Meaning and Suprem- 
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acy (8vo, pp. 350, 6s. net). This is an excellent 
service. For Dean Farrar possesses the ear of the 
people, and few men have it more in their power 
to give instruction in the newer methods of 
biblical interpretation without in the least shaking 
the great foundation err of the Hove: 


BIBLE READINGS ON THE INNER LIFE. 
Mrs. PENN-LeEwis. (Marshall Bros. 
pp- 104. 2s. 6d.) 

This book is packed with results of long- 
continued and affectionate Bible study.. There is 
much less fancy work in it than we usually find in 
books of the kind. The texts and topics are 
allowed to make their own impression, the author’s 
hand being seen only in their arrangement. Asa 
storehouse of topics for evangelical addresses it is 
of exceeding value. 


By 
Crown 8vo, 


The Way of the Cross, by Mr. J. Gregory 
Mantle, has reached a third edition (Marshall Bros., 
rs. net). This is not at all surprising; for, amid 
all the indifference to Theology with which this 
generation is charged, there is a very keen and 
spreading interest in what is known as Christian 
Perfection. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH TO 325 a.p. By THE 
Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A. (A2vzngtons. 12mo, pp. 140. 
Is. net.) 

The desire to know something about everything, 
and that before we leave school, is growing. It 
may not be acommendable desire. But publishers 
have nothing to do with that. They have only to 
produce the books that meet it. Messrs Riving- 
tons meet it with their ‘Oxford Church Text- 
Books.’ This is the latest volume. It contains a 
great deal of information, and yet it finds room for 
a little reflection. The pupil is evidently expected 
to think a little, while memorizing a great deal. 
Only a man with a thorough mastery of the subject 
could do it all within the space. Mr. Bate has 
succeeded beyond belief. He has produced one 
of the best volumes of the series. 


HEBREW ILLUMINATED BIBLES. By M. GASTER 
(Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 40. 10s. net.) 

In this handsome volume Dr. Gaster has pub- 
lished facsimiles of two Hebrew MSS. of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, known as Codices Or. Gaster, 
Nos. 150 and 151; and reproduced three beautiful 
plates of illuminations from those MSS. He has 
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also published a Samaritan Scroll of the Law of 
the eleventh century, known as Codex Or. Gaster, 
No. 350, together with specimens from the Geniza 
in Cairo. The description of these MSS. and frag- 
ments is highly entertaining reading, so many and 
wonderful are the vicissitudes they have come 
through. It is altogether a volume which its 
possessor as well as its author will always be 
proud of. 


THE LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD. By JOHN 
Amos KOMENSKY. EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
Count Lurzow. (Soznenschezn. Crown 8vo, pp. 347- 
6s.) 

Count Liitzow has determined, though not with- 
out misgiving, to offer the English-speaking world 
a translation of the greatest work of his great 
countryman. Not without misgiving, for the 
English-speaking world has hitherto shown little 
interest in the literature of Bohemia, and ‘the very 
name of my country has been known to English 
readers only in connexion with associations that 
are both incongruous and absurd.’ Nevertheless, 
Count Liitzow has done well, both in undertaking 
to translate the book and in translating it so 
happily. The introduction, which is Count Lit- 
zow’s own, is an excellent brief biography, both 
literary and personal, of him whom Englishmen 
know, if they know him at all, by the name of 
Comenius. The book itself is a pilgrimage through 
the wilderness of this world, and although it will 
never compete with Bunyan’s immortal work, it 
inevitably recalls many passages in the P2/grim’s 
Progress. The lovers of that book, and especially 
its teachers, should by no means miss the oppor- 
tunity now offered them in comparing the concep- 
tions of those two men, who lived so near in time, 
who used the same literary device, and who ex- 
pressed so memorably the highest aspirations of 
the most serious men of their day. 


' THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

‘The Heart of the Empire’ is a good title, but 
the sub-title gives more information. The sub- 
title is ‘Discussions of Problems of Modern City 
Life in-England: With an Essay on Imperialism.’ 
The essay on Imperialism has been written by 
Mr. G. P. Gooch. It occupies ninety well-packed 
pages. Clearly there are not only Imperialists and 
Little Englanders, butZalso many parties of Im- 
perialists. In short, this essay compels one to ask 


Crown 8vo, pp. 435. 
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why Liberals always look at their own ext 
Between the extreme Imperialist and the e: 
Little Englander there is a considerable dist 
but the whole way is inhabited by persons or 
parties, and why do not Liberals fix their eyes upo: 


‘ 
the place where the strength of Liberalism lies? 
In any case, let all Liberals and all politicians read 
this essay by Mr. Gooch, The other problems — 
are: (1) Realities at Home, by Mr. C. F. G. Master—_ 
man ;(2) The Housing Problem, by Mr. F. W- — 
Lawrence; (3) The Children of the Town, by ~ 
Mr. R. A. Bray; (4) Temperance Reform, by 
Mr. Noel Buxton and Mr. Walter Hoare; (5) Dis- 
tribution of Industry, by Mr. P. W. Wilson; (6) 
Some Aspects of the Problem of Charity, by Mr. 
A. C. Pigou; (7) The Church and the People, by 
Mr. F. W. Head; and (8) The Past and Future, © 
by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. 
The first paper brings one at once into touch 
with life. Mr. Masterman knows his problem in- 
timately, and speaks out about it courageously. 
We might even say he speaks out heroically, for it is 
heroism that acknowledges defeat, where one is so 
intensely interested as Mr. Masterman is in the 
success of the University Settlements. The Uni- 
versity Settlements have not succeeded. Twenty 
years ago the promoters of the Settlement move- 
ment looked forward with hopefulness to a time 
when bodies of educated men and women should 
be found residing in every mean street in our great 
cities, animated only with a passionate desire to 
give of that which they have in plenty to those who 
needed, keen and eager in the service of man, 
which was the highest service of God. But Mr. 
Masterman realizes now that the call has failed. 
The Universities and the cultured classes as a 
whole have ceased to care about the matter. Every 
Settlement cries out for men, and men are not 
forthcoming. What is the remedy now? Mr. 
Masterman believes that the Settlements must fall. 
back upon the machinery of the Churches. They 
have blessed the Churches. They have broadened 
their whole conception of the possibility of Chris-- 
tian effort. ‘When every Church is not only a 
place of Sunday worship, but also in its multi- 
farious activities and offer of service a real Settle- 
ment, then the admirers of the Settlements can. 
well reconcile themselves to see their own particular 
scheme merged in a wider ideal.’ Let this taste- 
of the first article suffice for the whole book. Its. 
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volume of essays. 


F. J. Goutp. (Watts. 12mo, pp. 143. 2s. 6d.). 


~ — : =. 
4 The Religion of the First Christians, if this | 


- account is true, is a very different thing from the 
_ teligion of to-day. The difference chiefly arises 
_ from the difference of the ideas held about Jesus. 
_ To the first Christians, if this account is true, He 
was a gentle enthusiast, capable of mistakes like 
other people, but always ready to suffer for them. 
ie And the first Christians were like him. Mr. Gould 
finds that their characteristics were chiefly three : 
(1) their poverty ; (2) their doctrine of the good 
heart ; and (3) their hope. Mr. Gould does not 
_ entirely approve of all these characteristics, but he 
~ thinks, and he thinks rightly, that it would be 
better for the Christianity of to-day if it had a 
larger leaven of them than it has. But is Mr. 
Gould’s account of the first Christians true? Our 
doubt about it arises from the difficulty of dis- 
covering where he has found it. It is not in the 
Gospels, nor in any other early Christian writing. 
_ According to Mr. Gould the Gospels and all other 
- early Christian writings are thoroughly corrupt. It 
is therefore his own idea of what the first Chris- 
tians must have been; and, as that, it is very 
interesting, but not authoritative. 


Vv 


The third volume has been issued of the Zvans- 
actions of the Glasgow Lcclesiological Society 
(Glasgow : printed for the Society). Itis a volume 
of very varied and very much more than local 
interest. Here is a list of its contents: (1) In- 
ternal Furnishings of an Early Scottish Church, 
by the Rev. D. M‘Gregor; (2) Suggestions for 
Church Planning from Byzantine Examples, by 
Mr. H. D. Walton; (3) Notes on Celtic Ecclesio- 
logy, by Dr. Metcalfe; (4) Liturgy, by the late 
Marquis of Bute; (5) Some Recent Features in 
the Architecture of Scottish Churches, by the 
Rev. D. Watson ; (6) Brunelleschi and the Italian 
Renaissance, by Mr. W. J. Anderson; (7) The 
Inscription of Avircius, by the Rev. J. Charleson ; 
(8) Heathen Temples and Christian Worship in 
Rome, by the Rev. J. F. S. Gordon; (9) A Visit 
to Les Saintes Maries de la Camargue, St. Maximin, 
and La Sainte Baume, by Mr. J. Dalrymple 
Duncan ; and (ro) Some Post-Reformation Notices 


literary merit matches its momentous topics. To- | 
gether they lift the book clean above the average | 


_ THE RELIGION OF THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. ‘By | 


of Elgin Cathedral, by the Rev. Professor Cooper. 
The volume also contains an abstract of the Pro- 


| ceedings of the Society and seven illustrations. 
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Mew Sacred Songs. 


THERE is room for good sacred music, abundance 
of room, and we congratulate Messrs. Willcocks 
& Co., 21a Berners Street, W., on their recent 
publications. The following songs are severally 
noteworthy. 

In Father, I know that all my Life, an adaptation 
from Anna L. Waring’s hymn, Henry Coward has 
successfully identified his music with the spirit of 
the words, and has produced a composition which 
breathes the spirit of devotion. The chromatic 
effect in the second verse is particularly appropriate, 
and the last pages form a harmonious setting to 
noble words. This song should win its way 
rapidly. 

Ernest Newton’s Sun of my Soul (Keble’s familiar 
words) exhibits much richness of harmony. The 
opening page suggests ‘the pealing anthem,’ 
and the invocation which concludes the song is 
magnificent. The song makes an impression at a 
single hearing. 

In Herbert W. Schartau’s setting of Dr. Faber’s 
Hark! Hark! my Soul we also find the melody 
that lingers. The joyous exultant refrain thrown 
into relief by touches of pathos should of itself 
commend the song. The beautifully conceived 
agitato towards the end, with its consequent climax 
of sense and sound, is the more admirable that it is 
unexpected. 

The Aymn of the World is a praiseworthy re- 
presentation by its composer, Frederick Rosse, of 
an inspiring idea. The world’s hymn of thanks to 
its Creator, by Edward Teschemacher, has been 
linked to a simple, serious, grandiose melody, 
through which the crash of the ‘wild-voiced 
thunder,’ now distant, now near, reverberates. 

The Pilgrim’s Song, a translation from the 
Russian of Count Tolstoi, by Paul England, is a 
pilgrim’s eulogy on the beauties of nature. The 
music, by Peter Tschaikowsky, is full of melody, 
not only in the accompaniment, but also in the 
symphonies; and the magnanimous wish with 
which the song concludes, is embodied in strains 
of passionate longing. 


“é 


Afterward is a poetical production by Ellis 
Walton for which the music is supplied by Frances 
Allitsen. The words are good, and the light and 
shade of the sentiment are adequately paralleled 
by variations of style and expression in the music. 
The song, which is woven round the ‘now’ and 
the ‘afterward,’ increases in intensity towards the 
end, until, with corresponding crescendo in the 
music, the climax is reached in a grand volume 
of tone. This song is written designedly for a 
contralto, the heaviness of the chords at some 
parts requiring strong vocal balancing. 

At Heaven's Gates, composed by George Fred. 
Horan, to words by A. Valdemar, belongs to the 
allegorical type of song. The music is dainty and 
effective, and the freshness and chaste simplicity 
of the sentiment raise the song above the common- 
place. 


+ 
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She Mew Map of Pafestine. 


OF late it has come to be widely recognized that, 
for a proper understanding of the Bible, nothing 
is more essential than an acquaintance with the 
geography (using the term in its widest sense) of 
Palestine. Hence nothing could have been more 
opportune than the publication by Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, of a Zofographical and Physical 
Map of Palestine, by J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.S.E., 
edited by Dr. G. A. Smith. The splendid execu- 
tion of the map, which for clearness and beauty 
leaves nothing to be desired, is what we should 
have expected from Mr. Bartholomew ; while the 
name of the author of the Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land is a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of the editor’s work. The map is issued 
in two forms: either mounted on cloth and in 
cloth case, with Index, or mounted on rollers and 
varnished, with Index separate. In the first form 
it costs ros. 6d., in the second 15s. It is on the 
scale of four miles to an inch, and measures 
4 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. It includes the country 
from Beirut in the north to the Arabah in the 
south, and extends as far east as Damascus and 
Jebel Hauran. The map is based upon all the 
latest surveys and researches, both English and 
German. Without any crowding, the modern 
place-names are exhaustively given, these being 
printed in italics. In the case of identified sites, 
these are given also under their ancient names in 
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| larger- Roman type. Where there 
there is great doubt, two queries. 


| The water along the coast is shaded so as to sh 
| two belts of soo ft. and 1000 ft. depth. Differ 


| and the varying levels, the figures in the latter case 


and the place of any name on the map is indicated in 


‘ 


See ee. 
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about the identification, a query is a 


(ancient and modern) and the railways are sh 


shades of colour exhibit the contour of the count 


being also not infrequently added. The map is” . 
divided longitudinally by letters from A to N, and. # 
across by figures from 1 to 18, into oblong spaces, | 


the Index by combining a letter and a number and is 
thus easily found. The Index contains all names, 
both ancient and modern, that appear on the map. 
Useful inset maps are—(1) the Vegetation map of — 
Palestine, which shows desert lands, cultivable — 
lands, and limestone hill-lands which are covered 
with grass in spring; (2) a plan°of Jerusalem and 
its environs, from the Ordnance Survey ; (3) London 
on the same scale as the large map. -A very useful 
feature is the Table explaining the meaning of 
Arabic geographical terms, such as “dim, Khan, — 
Khiirbet, Nahr, Wely, etc. 
It may be of interest to note a few points 
that have struck us in the course of a some- 
what careful study of the Map and its Index. 
First of all, it is a most commendable feature in 
this map that those responsible for preparing it 
have resisted the temptation to multiply doubtful 
identifications. We are perfectly aware that there 
are subscribers to the Palestine Exploration Funds 
who reckon the value they obtain for their money 
chiefly by the number of biblical sites recovered, 
but at the risk of disappointing eager spirits, the 
expert will act upon the motto /festina lente. 
Courage is shown also in the abandoning of a 
few sites that for long held sway. For instance, 
the placing of Capernaum at Ahan Minieh (with- 
out any query) may, we suppose, be taken now as 
marking the final exit of Ze// Him. Might not 
the query have been safely dispensed with also 
in the identification of the Aphek of 1 S 29! with 
el-Mejdel in Sharon? We are a little astonished | 
to find Alek given both in the Map and the 
Index (without any query) as = Waters of Merom, 
in spite of the doubts that have been expressed 
as to their identity by many scholars, including 
Dr. Smith himself. We note with interest that 
Lodebir or Lidebir is identified with 7édar on the 
ridge to the east of Gadara. The very doubtful 
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sted for them, namely, Savona in Galilee [with 
ee _ Index, and without the identity being noted 
at all in the Map], and Danidén (with a query), E. 
of the Ladder of Tyre. In the Map it is left 
— undecided whether Dan (Laish or Leshem) = 
_ Banias or Tell et-Kadi, although in the.Index it 
_ is identified (without query) with the latter. 
- Banids is made = Baal-gad and Cesarea Philippi. 
Sodom and Gomorrah are left unidentified ; Zoar, 
in Index but not in Map, is given as = Shaghur (??). 
The problematic Bethabara (? = Beth-barah) is 
_ doubtfully identified with d/akt Abarah on the 
_ Jordan, N.E. of Scythopolis. Emmaus of 1 Mac 
is = Amwas(?); of St. Luke = Kudlénieh (?). 
. Megiddo is given without hesitation as e/-Lagjun. 


and Wahr el-Auja. 


view of the text of the passage? Pharpar is 
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hesitatingly made = ahr Away. This appears 


The doubtful Rakkon and Me-jarkon of Jos 19*° | 
are identified (without query) with Ze// er-Rekkeit 
Is this not somewhat bold in © 
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to be the correct identification, in spite of the 
similarity of the name in the Nahr Barbar. Rds 
en-lVaktirah still holds its place as the ‘ Ladder of 
Tyre,’ but Ewing’s view (see art. ‘Ladder of Tyre,’ 
in Dictionary of Bible) is worthy of consideration, 
that the term included three distinct headlands. 

There can be no doubt that this will be for long 
the map of Palestine. We expect to see it soon 
in all our church halls, and it will find its way 
into the knapsack of the traveller in Palestine, for 
whose convenience it is issued also in the more 
portable form of two separate sheets, cloth mounted, 
and folded to smaller size. It will also take its 
place as a very suitable companion to the Dictionary 
of the Bible, the ordinary case form being, as was 
pointed out last month, folded in the same size as 
the Dictionary and bound to match. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Recent ResearcB in the Banguage of the 
Mew Cesfament. 


By tHe Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., CALLANDER. 


FE 


Tue book which, in our judgment, marks an 
epoch in determining the place of Biblical Greek 
in the history of the language is the Linleitung in 
die Neugriechische Grammatik of Professor G. N. 
Hatzidakis (Leipz., 1892). Up to the time of 
its appearance there was no work which really 
occupied the field. Mullach’s Grammatik der 
griechischen Vulgarsprache (Berlin, 1856) had long 
been quoted as an authority. It included an intro- 
duction to Modern Greek as well as a grammar. 
Many of the facts presented were, of course, valu- 
able, but the book was marred by the tendency to 
treat Modern Greek as identical with the ancient 
language, thus obscuring the modifications which 
accompany every historical process, and, beneath 
the common designation Vu/garsprache, concealing 
the vast differences existing even between the 
ancient colloquial language and the modern tongue 
spoken in Greece and the islands of the A®gean. 


Professor Hatzidakis, trained in the great philo- 
logical school of Delbriick and Brugmann, has set 
the scientific study of the later history of the 
language on a firm basis. He guards against 
erroneous generalities. He recognizes that undue 
emphasis must not be laid either on the written 
or the oral tradition, clearly understanding how 
manifold have. been the influences shaping the 
development of the Greek speech. From this 
point of view he considers that the modern lan- 
guage may be traced back through its various 
stages to the later cou, taking the latter term ina 
wide sense as including not only the written but also 
the spoken Greek of the post-classical era. Of 
course this xou7) admits of more classical and more 
‘popular’ varieties as we have already seen. We 
may point to the gulf between the language of the 
papyri and a writer like Plutarch. The whole sub- 
ject, however, must be treated with great caution. 
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For even distinguished scholars are led to make 
hazardous assertions regarding it, as, ¢.g., Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff ( Verhandlungen d. 32 Versamm- 
lung d. deutscher Philolog., 1877, p. 40), who goes 
the length of asserting that it was Ionians, the colon- 
ists of the East, who created the xowy. This is to 
narrow down the whole historical vista. But 
further, Hatzidakis points out that the chief 
characteristics of Modern Greek originated at an 
early period. Many of these can be traced at one 
stage of their development in the writings of 
the N.T. This fact, in turn, reacts on our ap- 
preciation of the N.T. language, indeed makes a 
scientific appreciation possible. We know, eg., 
how rare the optative is in the N.T. writings. It 
is entirely foreign to Middle and Modern Greek. 
Or take the ending—ay for acv(v) in the 3rd plur. 
perf. There are ten clear instances of this in the 
N.T. The formation arose on the analogy of the 
aorist active and passive. As time went on, this 
principle was widely extended until in Middle 
Greek even the 3rd plur. of the imperf. passive was 
affected by it, and we find forms like éypadovrav. 

A large portion of Hatzidakis’ work is occupied 
with the phenomena of form and _inflexion. 
This is the province in which the gradual 
modification of the language chiefly reveals itself. 
But there are also many important syntactical dis- 
cussions. ‘These are based on the general princi- 
ple that the language tended, stage by stage, to 
simplify its grammar by the laying aside of certain 
‘elements and the generalizing of others. In the 
case of synonyms, ¢.g., one gradually ousts its rival. 
The distinctions between pronouns, so character- 
istic of Attic purity, at length vanish, a phenomenon 
of which there are many instances in the N.T. 
(e.g. airds and otros, rés and zoios, rés and érepos). 
Most instructive examples of the modifications in 
syntax are the substitution of ‘va with subjunctive 
for the infinitive, and the interchange of the in- 
dicative and subjunctive moods, both these usages 
being largely prevalent in the N.T. The wide 
extension, also, of the sphere of the accusation 
is one of the notable developments which 
have to be reckoned with in many questions of 
exegesis. 

We are not so well acquainted with the Wistortcal 
Greck Grammar of Professor A. N. Jannaris (Mac- 
millan, 1897), but it appears to be a valuable and 
scholarly work. It is specially rich in examples 
of the later forms and usages of the language which 


is examined according to the various periods 
distinguishes seven) of its development. — The bo 
must have involved an astonishing amount of care- 
ful research. Our chief objection is the author's — 
readiness to corréct the text with which he is_ 
dealing, sometimes with great boldness. An im- © 
mense number of facts bearing upon the sounds ~ 
and inflexions of the latter language are presented 
in Dieterich’s Untersuchungen sur Geschichte d. 
griech. Sprache (Heft 1 of Krumbacher’s Byzan- — 
tinisches Archiv, Leipz., 1898). These are derived — 
largely from the papyri and inscriptions. He dis- 
tinguishes between the Attic xow7, the Egyptian, 
and that of Asia Minor, and arranges his results in 
interesting tables under these headings. We are 
inclined to think that often he lays too much stress — 
on one or two isolated examples of. forms, etc., 
from papyri or inscriptions, forgetting how much 
may be due to the ignorance or caprice of the 
scribe. It is hazardous to establish tests of usage 
on any save a broad basis. For the later stages of 
the language, it is scarcely needful to emphasize 
the importance of so well-known a book as the 
Greek Dictionary of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods (146 B.C.-1100 A.D.) of E. A. Sophocles 
(3rd ed., Boston, 1888). Its evidence as to vocab- 
ulary is still of real value. It is self-evident by this 
time that a careful study of the phenomena of 
Modern Greek will constantly shed unexpected 
light on the forms, the syntax and the vocab- 
ulary of the N.T. There is now available a 
thoroughly scientific grammar, based on the latest 
results of philological research, in the Handbuch der 
neugriech, Volksprache of Dr. A. Thumb (Strassburg, 
1895), well known through his standard work on 
the ‘Spiritus Asper.’ The book contains a most 
interesting collection of selections in prose and 
poetry with a glossary. 

We have already pointed out the importance of 
the Zuscriptions in their relation to the language of 
the N.T. For they usually reflect the non-literary 
aspect of the written speech. At the same time, 
allowance must be made for a certain official 
phraseology which has become more or less stereo- 
typed for epigraphic purposes. Good instances of 
this may be found in P. Viereck’s Sermo Grecus 
quo senatus populus que Romanus... ust sunt 
(Gottingen, 1888). Accordingly, while no hard and 
fast lines can be laid down between the various 
regions, we may be sure that the inscriptions of 
Egypt, of Asia Minor, and of the islands of the 


will afford valuable contributions to the 
standing of the Greek Bible. Professor 


: 7 W. M. Ramsay’s most suggestive papers in this 
Journal on the Greek of the Early Church and the 


Pagan Ritual show what a fruitful field lies open 
‘to research. The range of publications. is very 


wide, and is being extended from year to year. 


Without specifying the two great collections, the 
Corpus Inscrr. Grecarum, and the Corp. Lnscrr. 
_Atticarum, probably those of chief importance for 
our subject are Letronne’s Recueil des inscriptions 
grecques et latines de PEgypte (Paris, 1842-48), Le 
Bas—Waddington, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et 


en Aste Mineure (Paris, 1843-44), Luschriften von 


Pergamon, ed. M. Frankel, i.—ii., (Berlin, 1890-95), 
AInscriptiones Grace insularum maris dget, i., ed. 
Hiller von Gaertringen (Berlin, 1895), and the 
Sammlung ad. griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, ed. Col- 
litz and Bechtel. Convenient selections are those of 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Gracarum (Leipz., 
1883), and W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum 
Grecarum (Leipz., 1883). The language of the 
inscriptions has been the subject of some useful 
dissertations, of which the Grammatik d. attischen 
Inschriften by K. Meisterhans (2nd ed., Berlin, 
1888) is a good example. Many of the forms 
quoted, more especially those of the Imperial Age, 
have their direct parallels in the N.T., as, e.g., aorists 
like Zeya and eipdyyv. In syntax, there are notable 
instances of such phenomena as the substitution of 
the preposition «és for év, the exclamation idov with 
the nominative, proper names in the nominative 
with the phrase gvoué éorw, all having parallels in 
the N.T., while the first is of great importance for its 
exegesis. The preposition ovy is foundto extend its 
sphere and to take the place of era, while pera with 
nouns forms a large number of adverbial phrases. 
wept and trép are often used interchangeably. 
There are also some curious examples of incon- 
gruous gender, such as tira. . . & dveOyxKe, which 
offer a parallel to the barbarisms of the Apocalypse. 
This small selection suggests howusefullythe Gram- 
matik of Meisterhans may be employed to illustrate 
the language of the N.T. A work belonging to 
the same category is Schweizer’s Grammatik der 
Pergamenischen Inschriften (Berlin, 1898), and of 
real importance is Kretschmer’s Die griech. Vasen- 
inschriften (Giterslohe, 1894), which bears on the 
old Attic colloquial language. 
We have already hinted that the diction of the 
inscriptions might probably be expected to reveal 
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a closer affinity with the Greek of the N.T. than 
that of the later writers who are usually classed 
under the familiar heading of the xowy. But 
great care is required in drawing rigid distinctions. 
For the whole range of the later language, not- 
withstanding marked differences of literary effort 
and culture among the various writers, discloses a 
wide similarity both in vocabulary and grammar 
common to all. As a connecting link between 
departments of which we have spoken separately 
we may mention W. Jerusalem’s study, Die 
Inschrift von Sestos und Polybius (Wiener Studien, 
i. 1, p. 32 ff.). In this inscription of an old Thracian 
town, assigned approximately to 120 B.C, he 
traces coincidences with Polybius in the case of 
compound words which have lost their original 
force, compounds of which prepositions form an 
element no longer felt, prepositional phrases, 
words which have exchanged their general 
meaning for a special side of it, common words 
employed in a peculiar sense, uncommon words 
and constructions, and some official forms of 
speech. These give a very instructive view of 
certain characteristics, more especially the weaken- 
ing of compounds and the anomalous use of 
prepositions, facts which have to be taken into 
account in N.T. exegesis. The extraordinary 
increase of compound forms is one of the most 
notable peculiarities of the later language. As 
careless talkers have a tendency to use exaggerated 
expressions in dealing with common things owing 
to their lack of sensitiveness to the true force of 
words, so, as the finer feeling for the expressive- 
ness of the Greek speech gradually disappeared, the 
attempt was made to atone for this loss by the 
accumulation of various parts of speech in one 
word, more especially by the creation of new verbs 
in which prepositions formed a prominent element. 
Specially frequent was the use of xara in such 
verbs, its compounds generally governing the 
accusative. Indeed, the accusative gradually 
encroaches upon the sphere of both dative and 
genitive after verbs, and there arises a widespread 
habit of giving intransitive verbs a transitive force. 
Many interesting examples of these later usages, 
which have a more or less direct bearing upon the 
interpretation of passages in the N.T., are given 
by Dr. F. Krebs in his dissertation, Zur Rection 
der Casus in der spateren historischen Gracitat, 
3 parts (Munich, 1887-90), although, at times, he 
seems to go beyond the evidence. 


It is impossible even to name ae recent maa | ig suggestive in saveaiboss feted) 


of importance which deal with the language of the 
writers of the cow). We content ourselves with 
referring to two studies which appear to us 
particularly valuable. The first is Questiones de 
Elocutione Polybiana, by F. Kaelker (Leipziger 
Studien zur classischen Philologie, ii. 2, pp. 219- 
302, 1880). This is a careful examination of 
Polybius’ use of words, his formation of sentences, 
anda variety of separate grammatical points 
such as the use of atrév for jpdv (tpav) adrar, 
_atTés=ovos, to with neuter adjective=noun, 
prepositions with nouns instead of the simple 
cases, etc. One important fact Kaelker brings 
‘out with great clearness, namely, that the desire 
to avoid Azatus largely influences Polybius (and 
Diodorus Siculus) in the selection of words. 
Thus, ¢g., he seems to make little distinction 
‘between zepi and tzép, except that wepi, as a rule, 
occurs after vowels, imep after consonants. Kaelker 


gives many instances of the prevalence of this | 


‘principle in style. To recognize it as a factor in 
the composition of later Greek would be to get 
rid of some refinements of exegesis in the N.T. 
The second study we will name is the Odser- 
vationes Critice de Flavit Josepht elocutione, by 
W. Schmidt, published in Fleckeisen’s /ahrd. 


fiir classische Philol., supplement 20, 1894, pp. 
345-550. We might expect, in the case of 
Josephus, a writer of Jewish birth, to find an 


unusual number of parallels to the N.T. (and 
LXX). But an interesting fact comes to light. 
After writing his Jews War in Aramaic, he trans- 
lated it. into Greek with the assistance of some 
learned friends. Its language, therefore, is of a 
more polished type than that of the Antiquities. 
But neither in the one case nor the other 
are there distinct traces of the influence of 
a Semitic habit of mind. Rather do the ab- 
normal constructions of Josephus most commonly 
resemble those of writers such as Polybius, 
Dicdorus, Plutarch, Dionysius Halicarn., and 
Appian. In short, he is, like his fellow-country- 
man’ Philo, one of the typical writers of the 
kowy. Schmidt’s examination of syntactical points, 
including the article, pronouns, the dual, and 
especially the cases, is very valuable. The 
avoidance of /zafus is an important matter with 
Josephus also. Schmidt keeps this and other 
favourite usages of his author in view when 
deciding questions of text. The whole discussion 


- of strict grammatical | laws wl 


epoch of the xowy, an ‘epoch h 
many influences from the colloquial — langu 


| while still preserving a certain flavour of li 


dignity. nee gi 
We have left to the last one of the mosh 


portant books in this department of illustration fc rr 
the N.T. language from the later Greek writers. — 
This is W. Schmid’s Der Atticismus in seinen 


Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis 


auf den zweiten Philostratus, 4 vols. and index 7 


(Stuttgart, 1887-97). 


Schmid discusses with extraordinary thorough- — 
ness and elaboration the language of such writers _ 
as Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Aristides, ASlian, and 
the second Philostratus, reviewing, at the same — 


time, the general linguistic and stylistic principles 
of the age to which they belong. His theme is 


Atticism, the efforts made by the above-named — 


writers, who are all embraced in the period 
between Augustus and Alexander Severus (¢. 30 
B.C.—240 A.D.), to raise the level of Greek prose by a 
deliberate return to the refinements of ancient Attic. 
The growth of this artificial and zsthetic movement 
is patiently traced until we see how the literary 
language, ever increasing in pedantry, is finally 
separated from the popular speech by a wide cleft, 
and becomes entirely the property of a special 
circle. A large portion of the book is mainly for 
reference, Consisting as it does of elaborate tables 
of words illustrating the usage of the various 
authors. We have proved by careful testing the 
remarkable usefulness of these tables for the study 
of the N.T. diction. They are packed with im- 
portant linguistic facts gathered from all quarters. 
The splendid index which forms vol. 5 makes 
reference easy and convenient. To turn Up, £1, 
the word Aouréy (we take the instance at random) 
and examine the references will supply a collection 
of hints invaluable for the determination of 
several important N.T. passages. In a work of 
such large compass some inaccuracies are bound 
to occur. We have came upon one or two bearing 
on N.T. matters. But the book, as a whole, is 
indispensable to the study of the later language. 
Its concluding section gives a survey of the mutual 


relationships of the various elements in this 


Atticizing diction, and clearly shows that its chief | 
ingredient is the post-Attic literary cow, which, as 
we have seen, is much farther removed from the 


an sia 


a ~ 


een: ee hawt is the Greek of the N.T. writings. _ Its contribution to accurate ees 
uch to be desired that some scholar of Dr. | could scarcely be over-estimated.1 ag 
mid’s eminence would discuss the colloquial 1 There has just appeared a book of extraordinary value, 
age of the Imperial Age in its affinities with, Die griechische sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, by Dr. 
and difference from, the more artificial diction of | A: Thumb (Strassburg? Tritbner, 1901). This work, while 


ta Nd ee : dmirable summary of the results reached in the 
literatur giving ane ¥, 
ature. ‘This would be a vast gain towards 4 | investigation of the cow%, is itself one of the most important 


balanced estimate- of the Greek of the sacred | contributions ever ‘made to the subject. 


The Great Text Commentary. 
THE GREAT. TEXTS OF HEBREWS, 


HEBREWS XI. 13. | MerHops OF TREATMENT. 
‘These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them I. 
from afar, and having confessed that they were The Christian’s Life a Pilgrimage. 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth’ (R.V.). : : 
By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, M.A., D. OSE: 


Such was the life of the old saints. They lived 
pee oa Sete in the world like travellers. In the land which 
‘ These all died in faith.’—Or according to faith. The | was specially promised to them, they dwelt in 

reference is to Abraham and Sarah and their immediate : : : 
tents like wayfarers or soldiers passing through a 


descendants, not to Noah and those farther back. The . 
statement seems not to be the negative one, that they all country. For they had not yet reached home, 


died without having received the promises, still-only in the the ‘city which hath foundations, whose builder 
region of faith, not in that of enjoyment; but the positive | and maker is God.’ Other men might build 
one, that their death, like their life, was according to faith, houses and pass their lives in them, Abraham 
the emphasis falling on a@zed,—all their life through, even was a-wanderer. True, it says, ‘if they hadpeen 


up to death, was according to faith.—DavIDsOoN. -adf pa f h " 
‘Not having received the promises.’—The clause does mindful of that country from whence they came 


not simply state a fact . . . but gives this fact as the ex- out, they might have had opportunity to have 
planation of the assertion that the patriarchs ‘died in faith’: | returned,’ but ‘they desired a better country.’ 
‘ They, died in faith inasmuch as they had not received the | And so they went from tent to tent, and from 


outward fulness of the promises—the possession of Canaan, well to well, from one stage of the journey to the 
the growth of the nation, universal blessing through their : 
next till the end was reached. 


yace—but had realized them while they were yet unseen : , soca 
and future.’— WESTCOTT. Our life does not look like that of pilgrims. 


Tue not having received, so far from militating against, | We are accustomed to a settled home, and it is 
was a condition of the dying in ea The promise fu/illed | difficult to imagine changes in our surroundings. 
is no longer (in this sense) an object of fazth,—VAUGHAN. Yet this settled appearance of things is only due 

‘The promises.’—The things promised (as in Lk BAee : 

to our own want of the power of foreseeing what 


Ac 1* 2%3),—VAUGHAN. ; 
‘Having seen them and greeted them from afar, and , Must come to pass. Whether we feel it or not, 


having confessed.’—The three thoughts rise in a natural | we too are strangers and pilgrims; like the old 
succession. They saw the promises in their actual fulfil- patriarchs we have no ‘continuing city.’ Whether 
ment; they welcomed the vision with joy though it was far like them we ‘seek one to come’ or not, like them 


off: they confessed what must be the true end of God’s 
counsel, —WESTCOTT. we are passing through things temporal to things 


‘ Strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’—As ‘ strangers’ eternal. 
mney pe ponsicdged that they were in a foreign land: as It is important to feel this. It was the great 
‘sojourners’ that they had no permanent possession, no proof of the faith of the old saints that they felt 
rights of citizenship, At the same time they kept their + But it is difficult to feel it. For Godiehas 
herland had Jost its hold 
trust in God. Their natural fatherland had Jost its ho piven tas Mb dacs in life;sandehow ean ane ae 


upon them. They waited for a ‘city’ of God’s preparing. 
ena am them heartily unless we feel settled and at home 
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in them? 


the world? 

The two things are not contrary. Abraham’s 
thoughts were ever on the ‘city,’ yet his days 
passed like ours. Like men now he rose in the 
morning and went forth to his work and to his 
labour till the evening. To him as to us each 
day brought its duty, its joy, its grief, and to each 
he gave its due. He was like a man who emi- 
grates to make a livelihood in a foreign land, 
intending to return home to die. While there he 
is busy with the things of that land, yet his end 
in all is the land to which he means to return. 

We are strangers and pilgrims whether we will 
or not. While we are banished from the land we 
hope for we have many duties to fulfil, and we 
must put our hearts into them, but we must re- 
member we are travellers who cannot see the fruit 
of all our labours. And in the midst of our work 
let us remember the heavenly country. It is hard 
to realize in our haste and anxiety that it is but 
the work of travellers for whom the end of it may 
not come at all. But all our times are not times 
of hurry and effort. Then let faith enter; let us 
realize that we are travellers; let us look forward 
to the end of our journey, and consider what we 


shall see and whom we shall meet when we are 
dead. 


II. 
Faith triumphant in Death. 
By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 


Many will Zve in faith, looking forward to gain- 
ing some object, and such faith elevates the 
character, The man who works steadily for some 
distant object is above him who can only work for 
the present. But there is a great difference be- 
tween such faith and that which looks for its 
reward after death. The patriarchs all ded in 
faith. 

Such faith excels in two respects. (r) It is 
greater and bolder, being fixed on an unknown 
object. (2) Other faith may look to good objects 
—accomplishment of a great work, enjoyment of 
rest, old age relieved from labour—good, but not 
the best. ‘This faith is content with no less than 
God Himself. 

This faith is the greatest elevation and blessing 
of humanity. In quiet times it is hard to main- 


How can we feel as pilgrims and 


strangers, yet not become slack in our work in our view bounded by the sengiors life. W 


tain, and we may go on for a ine time dill 


danger of death. . Yet we are ae a grea 
insecurity, and sooner or later the thought 


something beyond the grave is forced upon us 4 
because the grave is at hand. And if faith has 
not lived: in that region, fear will now dwell 


upon it. 

Is it wrong, then, to desire peace, and be 
thankful for freedom from those persecutions 
which compelled men to consider death? It is 
not wrong, but our shame if this blessing is to us 
a curse. How can we live our peaceful lives 
without prospect of death, yet live and die in 
faith? 

Weare like emigrants shrinking from an unknown 
country, and a land of strangers. But though a 
man has no clear idea of the country to which 
he is going, he may have instructions given him, 
and letters of recommendation. So we cannot 
picture the heavenly country, but may gain know- 
ledge of it, and of the love of its King. Drawing 
near to God in Christ, we become more familiar 
with the life beyond the grave. Death is nolonger 
so great a barrier, for death is nothing to God, and 
becomes less and less to us as we are His. Enoch 
is a true type of all who walk faithfully with God. 
He walked with God, and ‘ was not, for God took 
him,’—with God on earth, with God in heaven, 
the barrier between melted away. The conclusion 
of all is: Let us pray continually. So shall we 
learn to live and die in faith. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pilgrims.—In Warwick Lane there were . . . two well- 
known ‘houses of entertainment,’ the Oxford Arms and the 
Bell Inn. In the latter hostelry Archbishop Leighton died 
in 1684, during a visit to London. Although looking hale 
and hearty for a man of seventy, he remarked to Bishop 
Burnet that he was ‘very near his end for all that, and that 
his work and his journey were almost done.’ The next day 
he was seized with illness, and two days later expired. He 
had often expressed a wish to die in an inn, ‘ because it 
looks so like a pilgrim’s going home, to whom this world is 
all a pilgrimage.’—H. JOHNSON. 


IF anyone has ever had occasion to observe the difficulties 
which hinder ignorant persons from consenting to emigrate 
to a foreign country, even when they are in great distress 
here, he will be able to see a lively image of our own case, 
and of the difficulty which keeps us from being partakers 
of the patriarch’s faith. Ignorant people are unwilling to 


eee ee _ 
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because they know nothing of the country to 
onc they are urged to go, nor of the nature of the journey 
The sea with all its wonders is, in the first place, a 


gi eat terror to them; but suppose the voyage over, still 


their minds can find nothing to rest upon. The face of the 


_ country, the climate, the society, the way of living, the work 

_ which they may be called upon to do, all-are strange and 
__ incomprehensible ; and whatever their distress may be at 
_ home, still they would rather endure it than wrench them- 


Selves from all that they know to venture upon a new 
world, in which there is not a single object animate or 
inanimate, from which they can expect a friendly welcome. 
I never can blame the shrinking from emigration under such 
circumstances; yet we know that where there is more 
knowledge, where we feel we understand what we are going 
to, distant and new countries are not so appalling; there 
are many who go to them every day with more of hope and 
pleasure than of fear and regret.—T. ARNOLD. 
Strangers.—In this world all men are sojourners or 
pilgrims, because all men are fast passing towards the 
futurity beyond it. But all men are not strangers here. 


_ There is a large class of men to whom the world is perfectly 


congenial ; who feel nothing strange, nothing unnatural in 
anything about it ; who, in the pursuit and the enjoyment of 
“the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life,’ are quite in their element, and just where they wish to 
be. Now it would be absurd to talk of such men being 
strangers in a world distinguished as the property and the 
domain of these three instruments of pleasure, beyond 
which, in one or other of their forms, they never have a 
wish. They may be strangers among those who are ‘not of 
the world’ ; they would be strangers in heaven, where such 
will only find their congenial country ; but upon earth they 
are in.the very place and are surrounded by the very scenes, 
and can find the very society with which they could be satis- 
fied for ever. And they are fz/grzms, not because they wish it, 
but because they must. The laws of nature compel them to 
advance. There is a fatal and invincible necessity which 
carries them on, through life and away from it. But so far 
as feeling is concerned, they have nothing of the character 
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of the pilgrim about them; the very idea of pilgrimage, if 
ever it happens to be excited, falls heavily on the heart ; 
every symptom of their progression seems like a punish- 
ment; they would rather remain where they are; they 
desire no better country ; this, through which they pass with 
a most painful rapidity, is sufficient for ¢hem.—T. BINNEY. 


My work is here, but not my rest, 
And not my home, 

And not the wealth I would invest 
For life to come ; 

I have my treasures hid above, 

And usury of faith and love. 


And if to-night mine inn be good, 
I shall be glad ; 

But if to-morrow’s fare be rude, 
And lodging bad, 

It shall be so much easier then 

To strike my tent, and on again. 


But never backward may I look, 
Or feel regret 

That I the way of sin forsook, 
And heavenward set 

My face to find the life in God, 

And comfort of His staff and rod. 


W. C. SMITH. 
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Recent Biblical Archaeology. 


By Prorgssor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., OXFORD. 


ProrEssoR HommMeEt’s learning and fertility of 
suggestion are inexhaustible. He has just done 
Oriental archeology a service by reprinting, 
with the necessary alterations and additions, his 
articles on Babylonian astronomy and South 
Arabian geography, which were buried in ephem- 
eral periodicals. The new book bears the title 
of Aufsitse und Abhandlungen (Franz, Munich). 
I am particularly glad that his valuable account of 


‘the Astronomy of the ancient Chaldzeans’ should 
be at last placed before us in an accessible form ; 
it is by far the best work on the subject, and will 
serve to correct a good many misstatements which 
have been put forward by Assyriologists who un- 
fortunately were not astronomers. The articles on 
the origin of the Zodiac and the Babylonian map 
of the world by which it is supplemented, are full 
of interest, and settle once for all the question as 


to the origin of the zodiacal _ sigiists “The hee | 


number of the fixed ones can now be identified, 


thanks mainly to Hommel’s researches, and the 
claim of Babylonia to be the mother of astronomy 
is abundantly vindicated. 

More interesting, perhaps, to the biblical scholar 
will be the article on the four rivers of Paradise, 
and the essays accompanying the articles on the 
Minzan inscriptions. I must, however, avow at 
the outset that I do not believe in Professor 
‘Hommel’s attempt to find the four rivers of Eden 
in northern and central Arabia; his arguments 
are, as ever, exceedingly ingenious and marked by 
extensive learning, but they are not convincing. 
Nor do I share his conversion to Winckler’s revival 
of the old theory of Dr. Beke, who found the 
_ Mizraim of the Old Testament in North-Western 
Arabia instead of Egypt. That there was a 
Mutsur, or ‘Border-land,’ in the Arabia of the 
Assyrian period I do not deny, and one or two 
passages in the Assyrian inscriptions may possibly 
refer to it, but in most cases the name most 
naturally signifies Egypt. That the dual Mizraim 
should have been substituted for an original 
Mazor in verse after verse of the Old Testament 
seems to me most unlikely, and Professor Hom- 
mel’s endeavour to explain chap. 19 of Isaiah as 
referring originally to the land of Midian will, I 
am sure, eventually be given up by himself. That 
Jareb, too, in Hosea, is Aribi, ‘the Arabs,’ is 
possible, but we should have expected Ereb. 

While, however, I cannot subscribe to Professor 
Hommel’s new geographical theories, I readily 
acknowledge that they are full of suggestiveness 
and striking points of view. Above all, he has 
done well in insisting on the importance of the 
South Arabian inscriptions geographically and 
historically as well as philologically and religiously. 
The Assyriologist certainly cannot afford to neglect 
_ them, and Jensen’s sneer fully deserves the severe 

words which Hommel uses in regard to it. More 
and more we are coming to see that South Arabia 
played an important part in the early history of 
Oriental civilization, and the genealogy of Shem as 
given in chap. 10 of Genesis is being completely 
confirmed by the progress of archeological dis- 
covery. Shem appears, under the form of ’Sumu 
or “Samu, as the patron-god of the Arabian dynasty, 
to which Khammurabi (Amraphel) belonged ; and 
the proper names found in the cuneiform texts 
make it clear that linguistically ‘Arabian’ and 


| their way to the city of Asshur, on the Tig 


; P siNese wSernitter ‘or Heb 
synonymous. The West 
mainly s settled on the western 
—the Arphaxad of Genesis,—but beggeth 


as de Morgan’s excavations have recently dem 
strated, to Elam also. Babylonia was not include 
in the family of Shem; its original inhabi 
were non-Semitic, — Ee in later days it was te 
occupied by a mixed race. Moreover, in the — 
Mosaic age, to which I agree with Hommel in. 4 
holding that the greater part of the Pentateuch ~ 
must belong, Babylonia was in the hands of the 
Kassites, the Cush of Gn 108, where the name 
has been confounded with the Egyptian Kash (as 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets). 

One of the most interesting facts brought to 
light by Professor Hommel has a close connexion’ 
with the name of Shem. With the help of the 
Minzean texts he has proved (1) that the early 
religion of the West Semites was the cult of the 
moon and stars, and (2) that at the head of the 
pantheon came a triad consisting of the evening 
star (Istar or Athtar), the moon-god and the 
angel or messenger of the latter, followed by a 
sun-goddess who was probably either the wife or 
the daughter of the principal god. West Semitic 
worship thus stood in marked contrast to that of 
Babylonia east of the Euphrates, where the sun- 
god was a male deity and took precedence of the 
moon. The solar cult of Canaan, where the 
supreme Baal was similarly the sun, was the 
result of Babylonian influence in those primitive 
days when the art and civilization of Babylonia 
were brought by Sargon of Akkad to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

The moon-god was addressed under different 
titles. One of them was ‘Amm or ‘Ammi, ‘my 
uncle,’ the national god of Ammon, who appears 
in the South Arabian inscriptions of Katabin 
along with Athtar, Anbay, the Nabium or Nebo 
of Babylonia, and the sun-goddess. In Hadra- 
maut the moon-god has the Babylonian name of 
Sin, Haul,which, as Professor Hommel shows, is the 
Phoenix, the 267 of the Book of Job, taking the 
place of Anbay. In most parts of Southern Arabia, 
however, the proper name of the moon-god is re- 
placed by an epithet, or else by the colourless 
Sumii, ‘his name.’ The name of Samu-el proves 
that the same periphrasis was known also to the 
Hebrews, and indicates at how early a period the 


Ge ge hi Tanke ie ao 


Nl in Cad 
bearing 


on to pronounce the name of the 
eity, which found expression among the 


st-exilic Jews, was already felt by the Western. 


‘Semites. It is more especially in the compound 


names that ‘Sumu (and Samu) is found in the 
cuneiform texts of the Khammurabi period. Sumu 


ally the supreme Baal of the Semites of Arabia 
and the West. It was only where Babylonian 
influence prevailed that his place was taken by 
the sun. 

Professor Hommel’s brilliant discovery throws a 
new and important light on the early religion of 
| the Semitic peoples. As he justly remarks in a 
lecture delivered before the Society of Jewish 
History and Literature at Berlin in 1899, it 
entirely subverts the theory of Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith, who saw in the fetichism of 
uncivilized Bedawin the primitive religion of the 
Semite, and declared the worship of ‘the host of 
heaven’ to be an importation from Babylonia of 
very late date. But the evidence of the South 
Arabian inscriptions is clear and decisive; so far 
from being a late Babylonian importation, it goes 
back to the earliest days of Semitic history. Long 
before the age of the oldest written monuments 
the moon-god was the supreme object of Semitic 
worship. 

The cult of the moon-god at Ur and Harran 
can now be explained. Both cities lay outside 
the limits of Babylonia proper, and were inhabited 
by a population which largely consisted of Western 
Semites. Here was the Arphaxad of Genesis, and 
here the culture of Sumerian Babylonia first in- 
fluenced the Semites of the Western deserts. It 
is noticeable that one of the few relics we possess 
of the theological literature of Ur—a hymn to the 
moon-god—is strikingly monotheistic in tone. 
It might, indeed, almost have been written by the 
monotheist Abram. 
in THe Expository Times that the divine name 
of Yahum or Yahveh is found on a Babylonian 
tablet of the age of Khammurabi, and Professor 
Hommel has since collected other examples of 
the name from tablets of the same period. He 


eon 


stituted for the name of the god, and it is there- | 
fore worth noting that it is in the same class of — 
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names of Southern Arabia that Swmhi is sub- | 
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now suggests that Yahum, too, was once an 
- epithet of the primeval moon-god, like ‘Ammi and 
Wadd (Hadad) and Haubas. | 

However this may be, the primitive triad of 


gods which he has discovered reminds us of the 
triad which stood at the head of the Babylonian 
pantheon. Here, however, there was no female 


_ goddess attached to it; the Sumerian goddess was 


or Shem is, in fact, the moon-god who was origin- — 


a more independent being than the Semitic, and 
did not so readily allow herself to be absorbed 


_ by the god. But in the Kabeiri of Samothrace we 


| 
| 
| group of divinities. 
| gods,’ 


have, I think, a close parallel to the West Semitic 
Of the four Kabeiri, or ‘great 
Axieros, Axiokersos, Axiokersé, and Kas- 


_ milos, Axiokersé was a goddess, a mere reflection 


_ of Axiokersos, while Kasmilos, or Kadmilos (that 
» is to say, Kadmi-el, or Kadmos) corresponded 
with Anbay the ‘angel,’ and was accordingly 
identified by the Greeks with their Hermés, As 
I pointed out some years ago in the Academy, the 
existence of a West Semitic deity Kadmos js 


_ certified by a cuneiform lexical tablet (K 2100, 


Rev 4°), where the equivalents of ‘god’ in different 
Asiatic languages are given, and Qadmu is in- 
cluded among them. This aispacse finally of all 
attempts to find a Greek etymology for Kadmos, 
| Qadmu bears the same relation to Qadmi-el or 
Qadmu-el that Yahum does to Yahum-ilu (Joel), 
and Qadmu-el, I believe, is found in Gn 2221, 
where it should be substituted for the eeiacibes 
Qemu-el. The same correction will be necessar 
in Nu 34% and 1 Ch 27%, Qemu-el, or rather 
Qadmu-el, is described as the father of Aram, 
Kasmilos the Kabeiros was made by some 
legends, which perhaps had an Egyptian origin, 


I have already pointed out | 


the father of the three other Kabeiri, instead of 
their brother. Axio-kersos, it may be added, was 
identified with Hades, Axio-kersé with Perse- 
phoné, and Axieros with Démétér. The male 
Athtar of the Minzean inscriptions thus becomes 
| a goddess, as was also the case not only with the 
Istar of Babylonia but with the Ashtoreth of 
Phcenicia, and Samothrace, it must be remembered 
_ came within the Phcenician ‘sphere of influence.’ 
That the moon-god of night should pass into 
| the Greek Hades is very intelligible in con- 
nexion with the performance of the Kabeiric 
mysteries, 


és 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Ezekiel Problems. 


In the August number my name has been intro- 
duced in connexion both with the opening and 
the close of Ezekiel’s prophecies. My criticism 
of attempts at explanation of each of these two 
parts of the book has called forth fresh defences 
of their position by the authors of these interpre- 
tations. It will be generally admitted that the 
portions of Ezekiel which we are trying to clear 
up present difficulties, and I trust it will command 
general assent that I should add a few words 
upon them. 

1. The explanation Dr. Budde offers of the 
words ‘in the year 30’ is not freed of its own 
difficulties by his enumeration of the difficulties 
that attach to my explanation. That such exist I 
have not, indeed, denied. But they are not so 
great as Dr. Budde represents. Neh 1! remains 
as an indication how a writer might tacitly refer 
to a familiar era. It cannot be said, with Dr. 
Budde, that Neh 1! looks back to Ezr 77; for 
Neh 117° belongs to the Memoirs of Nehemiah, 
but Ezr 77 to the later [the Chronicler’s] parts of 
the Book of Ezra (cf. my LZinleit. ins A.T. p. 
2773 Driver, Z.O.7.° p. 549f.). The latter could 
not yet have been taken into account by 
Nehemiah, and it is equally difficult to assert that 
the latest redactor of the books of Ezra-Nehemiah 
modified the form of expression in Neh 1!._ When 
I said, further, that I was inclined to regard Ezk 
12 as ‘secondary,’ this did not exclude the 
supposition that a genuine Ezekiel element has 
been expanded by a later hand into the present 
verses (2). This genuine element may lie in the 
_ words, ‘this is the fifth year of the captivity of 
king Jehoiachin’ (v.2”-). For the principal mark 


of the secondary character of v.* I found in the | 


choice of the third person, and this is found only 
in v.3. The note, ‘this is the fifth year,’ etc., may 


have been written by the prophet in v.!, but torn | 
| aclass (or category) of members of the tribe of 
_ Levi as one dealt with in the historical parts of 


from this connexion by a later hand, with a view 
to its expansion. Hence 8! does not stand isolated. 

In any case, the difficulties that beset my view 
form a very unreliable basis for the position 
maintained by Dr. Budde. But his view itself 
contains a germ of death in its supposition that 


x 


inet 


— 
the very expression cand, ‘of my life’) on wh 
presence his theory depends was afterwa. 


dropped out. Again, if the prophet had mentione - . 
the thirtieth year of his own life, and had thus given — 


the date of a fersonal incident, it would not be so: 
natural for the months to be reckoned by their 


calendar succession, as in the case of s¢aze events, 
which are dated by the regnal year of a sovereign. _ 


So also, ¢.g., Smend and Bertholet have found in 
the words, ‘in the fourth month, on the fifth day of 
the month,’ an obstacle to the referring of ‘the 
year 30’ to the prophet’s own life. 

2. The passage Ezk 445% presents less diffi- 
culty, and I believe I have given the right 
interpretation to it, even although I may not have 
perfectly apprehended some of the points of 
Professor van Hoonacker in his Sacerdoce lévitique. 
It is not my intention at present to recur to the 
subject 7” extenso, but I may at least take this 
opportunity to show that the very first position 
maintained by Dr. van Hoonacker in the August 
number is a mistaken one. He says (p. 4942), 
‘Ezekiel presupposes (in vv.*8) that, according to 
law, the offices in question ought to have been held 
by the Levitical ministers of the cultus (not by 
Jay Israelites)? Thus far the point cannot be 
positively controverted. As little is the following 
statement positively wrong: ‘Ezekiel is aware 
that certain inferior offices in the performance of 
the cultus ought to have been discharged by 
members of the tribe of Levi, instead of being 
held by foreigners’ (p. 4942). But the matter is 
put in a false light when the words just quoted, 
‘members of the tribe of Levi,’ are transformed 
into ‘those members of the tribe on whom inferior 
duties fell by law’ (p. 49520). 

How does Dr. van Hoonacker arrive at this 
‘distinct category’ of members of the tribe of 
Levi? He finds in vy.!¢1!4 mention of ‘a class of 


' members of the tribe of Levi who were not, by 


Jaw, bound to these inferior offices’ (p. 4942). 
This is right, apart from the first two words, ‘a 
class.’ It is wrong to make vvy.!014 speak of such 


the O.T. These verses speak of an actual going 
astray of certain members of the tribe of Levi, but 
they permit of no conclusion as to the legal 
prerogatives or duties of particular divisions of the 
tribe. The case stands thus: If all members of 


t 
4 
q 


e the lower offices of the cultus, these offices 


and inclination, or as a matter of custom. 

_ At present I do not pursue the subject further, 

_ because I hope soon to be able to form a plan 
whereby I may publish in a connected whole the 

materials I have collected for the history of the 

_ O.T. cultus. Ep. Konic. 


Bonn. 


Psafm rir. 5. 


Ty his article on Ps 19* in last December’s issue 
- (p. 140 ff.), Professor Budde seeks to defend and to 
justify the traditional form of the text of v.5°. He 
is certainly right in so far as he opposes what, 
since L. Capellus, has been the favourite emenda- 
tion of the doubtful nyp into orip (‘over the whole 


earth goes forth ¢heir voice’), an emendation by 

which, indeed, we obtain a s#ichos which stands in 
synonymous parallelism with the following one, 
_ but which is as jejune and empty of meaning as 
» could be. Moreover, the ¢@dyyos airéy of the 
_ LXX is rather against than in favour of. the 
originality of this reading, for the LXX elsewhere 
never renders Heb. 5ip by P@dyyos but by dovy. 
Hitzig’s explanation of }p as ‘line of praises,’ 
where the leading idea has actually to be supplied, 
is rightly passed over by Professor Budde in silence. 
He himself renders the s#ichos: ‘over the whole 
earth reaches their measuring-line’; and sees in 
\P a poetical designation of the arch of heaven, the 


heavenly meridian, so to speak, which in a sense 
forms the measuring-line of the earth. In this 
way v.°# amounts to this, that the arch of heaven 
overspans the earth from one end to the other; 
while v.*¢ stands to this not in synonymous but 
in progressive parallelism, in so far as it states the 
consequence of v.*~; because the heaven reaches 
over the whole earth, their [its] words resound 
throughout all the world. 

Undoubtedly just, however, as Professor Budde’s 
explanation is to the poetical form of the passage, 
and correctly as he deduces the order of ideas in 
vv.25, it appears to me impossible to accept of his 
interpretation of Dxp. In the first place, even the 
suffix presents serious difficulty. If, as he says, 
‘the arch of heaven is, as it were, the measuring- 
line, the measure of the whole earth,’ we should 
expect a suffix relating to #8, namely, mp, and 


not to heaven (plur., sc. the daily and nightly | 


With the latter suf- 


fix we must,on Professor Budde’s theory, understand 
Dip Ny’ to mean ‘[over the whole earth] goes forth 


the measuring-line which they (the heavens) are’ 


heavens of v.*), namely, O_. 


(se. for the earth),—a course to which I cannot 


€ th ‘decide myself. Then there ar terial objec- 
y formerly have been assigned by free choice’ : a eed hacia 
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tions. Even if the term \p is used here in a 


poetical sense, yet its poetical application must 
harmonize with its literal prosaic usage, since the 
latter is the basis of the former. Now the measur- 
ing-line (according to Ezk 40%, cf. 478, 1p was a 
linen cord) is naturally stretched always closely 
along the object to be measured, never in a wide 
curve about it. Hence it is not very easy to see 
how the Psalmist could have arrived at the notion 
that the heavenly hemisphere over-arching the 
surface of the earth—and which, besides, was 
thought of as a solid structure—represents the 
‘measuring-line’ of the earth. Moreover, the usage 
of 1p elsewhere in the O.T. is opposed to Professor 


Budde’s interpretation. The \p comes into play 


only when there is something to be constructed 
(images, buildings, cities: Is 4418, Jer 3139, Zec 116) 
or to be pulled down (2 K 211, La 28, cf. Is 341) ; 
whereas here any reference to such activity on 
God’s part iswanting. The reading of the Massoretic 
text cannot then in my opinion, in spite of its warm 
defence by Professor Budde, be maintained.! 

I myself would offer the following proposal :— 
Instead of the objectionable oyp read Dap, a 
derivative from the root 23) (cf. Arab. W.#), ‘to 
be arched,’ closely allied to 133. From the first 
of these roots are found in the O.T. the derivatives 


map (Nu 258), ‘alcove’ (cf. Arab. &33, ‘inner 
chamber’), and 3p (2 K 6%), which denotes 


properly ‘something arched ov hollow,’ and occurs 
as the name of a hollow measure (for dry, and 
also [see Levy], according to later Jewish tradition, 
for liquid materials); cf. further 13, ‘something 


arched,’ ‘arched back,’ ‘boss,’ Assyr. £adadbu, ‘arched 
shield.’ The vowel of the first syllable of Dap 


should probably be @ (possibly also z), so that 
3p (or 3p) would be the stem. The interchange 
of 3 and } scarcely calls for explanation ; cf. nav 
and nw yaw-na (2 S 11°) and pwena (1 Ch 3°), 
and see the literature cited by Kittel in S.2.0.7Z., 
‘Chronicles,’ ad loc. The verb xy’ is used here of 
the ‘arch’ of heaven [more precisely the daily and 
nightly heavens, which are introduced in v.° as the 
two forms of appearance of the D'Dw] in the same 


sense in which it is applied to the coming forth or 
rise of the celestial bodies in these heavens ; ¢.g. 
immediately thereafter (v.°) of the sun, cf. also 


1 The circumstance that in Jer 31°" (Aeré), as in the present 
instance, Nx’ is coupled with 1p (e‘Azd4 mp), cannot surely 
be made to prove anything for the originality of 1p in the 
passage before us. 
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Gn 19%, Jg 5°!, Neh 4°, Ps 65°. Hence v.* is to 
be rendered— 


Over the whole earth rises up their arch, ‘ : 
And to the end of the world [sound forth] their words. 


Cf. as a parallel Ps 484, according to the reading 
of Perles, Azal. p. 62: ‘Like thy heavens (]'DW2 
instead of 72), O God, so extends thy fame to 
the ends of the earth.’ 

A new light is thrown by this verse upon the well- 
known passage Is 40!®, where it is said with reference 
to God’s almightiness : ‘Who hath comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a thirdling (wr>vi) measure ?’ 
Here vaoes stands for a hollow measure, whose 
capacity was probably the third of an ephah. 
Since the above verse of Ps 19 has shown that the 
heaven was conceived of as a huge hollow measure 
(ap) tilted over above the earth, or as an ‘arch’ 
(map), it is clear that Deutero-Isaiah, when he 
used wrow, was thinking especially of the arch of 
heaven as a hollow measure into which God 
gathers the dust of the earth and so measures it. 


R. KRAETZSCHMAR. 
Marburg z. A. 


The Mate of the Epistle to the 
Gafatians upon the South: 
BGafatian CGeory. 


Ir is obvious that the acceptance of the South- 
Galatian theory involves a revision of the date of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. Various dates have 
been proposed, and it is doubtless too soon to 
expect unanimity of opinion or even general accept- 
ance of any one date. The purpose of this note 
is to suggest a possible date, which has not, it is 
believed, been proposed in print, but which 
possesses sufficient plausibility to give it a right to 
consideration. 

The question of the date of the Epistle is 
complicated to some extent by the vexed question 
of the relation of the history contained in Gal 2 
to the narrative in Ac 15. Without entering 
on that question, it should be remarked that 
the date about to be suggested is possible only 
on the supposition that Professor Ramsay is 
right in his identification of the visit to Jerusalem 
narrated in Gal 2 with that referred to in Ac 112, 
What then is the most probable date of the 
Epistle, both of the theories mentioned being 
accepted as true? Professor Ramsay himself has 
argued for the time spent by Paul at Antioch 
between the second and third missionary journeys 
that is Ac 18%. Professor Rendall has suggested 
that it was written from Corinth during Paul’s 
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‘stay there in his. second. 


> 


Sorat 


M‘Giffert of New York has_ the’ v 
that it was written from Antioch just before 
second journey,-.that is Ac 1 535, Profe 
M‘Giffert refers Ac 112°, Act 15, and Gal 2 ¢ 
the same event, thus differing from the narra 
as given by Luke. The suggestion, which I would — 
make is that the Epistle was written from Antioch 
by Paul before going to Jerusalem as, related in 
Ac 15. At first thought this may seem pre- 
posterous, but it has the very obvious and signal 
advantage of explaining the omission in the — 
Epistle to the Galatians of any direct reference to | 
the decrees of the Council at Jerusalem, in a man- 
ner more complete than is possible on any theory 
that places the date of the Epistle after that event. 

Objections to this suggestion will of course 
be made. Perhaps the first is that it puts the 
Epistle too soon after the establishment of the 
Galatian churches. In reply it may be urged that 
the apostle is himself impressed by the shortness 
of the time between their call and their acceptance 
of another gospel, and that Luke states expressly 
that Paul and Barnabas ‘tarried no little time’ in 
Antioch before going to Jerusalem (Ac 14”). 
While there is no reference in Ac 15 to the 
Galatian churches, there is a direct reference to the 
churches of Cilicia (Ac 15%%), showing that the 
question at issue was not confined to Syria. ‘The 
former time,’ in Gal 413 seems to be sufficiently 
accounted for, as by M‘Giffert, by the fact that on 
the first journey these churches were twice visited, 
once going and once returning. If it be objected 
that the date suggested is too early because of the 
doctrinal character of the Epistle and its relation 
to later Epistles, it appears to be a fair reply to say 
that such an objection might perhaps be urged 
against placing the first preaching to the Galatians 
at an early period, but not against shortening the 
interval between the establishment of the Galatian 
churches and the writing of the Epistle to them. 
The purpose of the Epistle requires that the pre- 
sentation of the gospel in it should contain the same 
elements as the first preaching to them, and there 
is, therefore, no occasion to allow for an extended 
interval. As already pointed out, the great 
advantage of the date suggested is that it accounts 
for the omissions in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and this advantage would seem to be so great as 
to outweigh some at least of the difficulties. 


Wm. A. SHEDD. 


Presbyterian Mission, Urumia, Persia. 
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